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State of the nation. — kings revenue ſettled—coronation— : 
proceedings with Spain—convention with the duke of | 
Walfenbuttel—new parliament meets—its proceedings. 
character of fir Robert Walpole —Heſſians voted— | | 
money-bills debated— ſtate of the national debt—the 
congreſs of Soiſſons—arrival of the prince of Wales in 
 England—farther negotiations for peace a new par- 
liament meets—debates—Spaniſh depredations—=debate 
about Gibraltar — enquiry into the public gaots. © 


I'S majeſty king George II. acceded to the 1727. 
crown, at a junQure that was critical to the liberties | 
of Europe, but not dangerous to the peace of Eng- State of the 
land. The broils that had been raiſed in Europe by 
the counter-treaties of Vienna and Hanover, ftill continued 
in the cabinets of the ſeveral powers intereſted; but the nation 
at home ſeemed to be perfectly united in the vigorous ſupport 
of its own rights, and of the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Ha- 
nover, SE e 6 

On the 14th of June, 1727, his majeſty in council made is m 
a declene 12 would maintain the religion, laws, andfy's . 
liberties of the kingdom, and likewiſe the alliances entered — 
to by his late * had, in a great meaſure, 13 lia- 


4 THE HISTORY : 
Geo. II. buted to reſtore the tranquillity of Europe. The next day, 
1727, the parliament met purſuant to the act of the 4th of queen 
Eee Anne, but was prorogued by commiſſion to the 27th of June, 
the day of their laſt prorogation. At their meeting on that 
day, his majeſty's ſpeech was ſuch as gave an early omen of 
that paternal care he ever after exerted for the happineſs and 
welfare of his. people, and his regard for. their rights, privi- 
leges, and poſſeſſions. It appeared, however, that his plan 
of government with regard to foreign affairs was the ſame _ 
with that of his father, and that he was reſolved to adhere to 
the engagements the late king had entered into by the treaty - 
of Hanover, which, he ſaid in his ſpeech, had had ſo good 
an effect as to make him think of reducing the public expence. 
Upon the king's withdrawing from the houſe of peers, that 
houſe, upon a motion from the earl of Cheſterfield, which 
was introduced by a pathetic ſpeech, agreed unanimouſly to 
an addreſs of condolance and congratulation; and then the 
houſe of commons, with the ſame unanimity, voted the like 
addreſs upon a motion from Sir Paul Methuen ; and the ſame 
was drawn up by Sir Robert Walpole, in terms that ſufficient- 
ly proved he thought himſelf ſecure of all the influence and. 
power which he poſſeſſed under the late king. The commons, 
however, went farther in their addreſs than the peers did in 
theirs, for they congratulated his majeſty upon the preliminary 
articles of a general peace being ſigned. | | | 
On the 29th of the ſame month, the houſe of commons 
came to the unanimous reſolution that a ſupply be granted his 
majeſty, ** for the better ſupport of his majeſty's houſhold, 
and the honour and dignity of the crown.” When the 
ſupply on the 3d of July came to be conſidered, fir Robert 
W alpole, æs chancellor of the exchequer, put the houſe in 
mind, that though the late king had 700,0001. a year ſettled 
upon him for the civil liſt, yet it had every year fallen 
ſhort, and they had been obliged to make it up another 
way. That, his preſent majeſty had a large family, and 
muſt ſettle an houthold for his royal conſort. He therefore 
moved, That the entire revenues of the civil lift, which 
| produced about one hundred and thirty thouſand pounds a 
| year, above the ſaid yearly ſum of 700,co01. might we: 
& ſettled upon his majeſty during his life. 
his motion was immediately conſidered as the price which 
the miniſter had paid for the continuance of his power, 
though he. backed it with ſtrong arguments; nor did it fail to 
Bones th Pen the mouth of oppoſition. Mir. Shippen, who had for 
Macs of many years aſcrinnuately oppoſed all miniſterial moda, 
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and meaſures, immediately launched out into wide encomiums Geo. I 
upon the frugality and public ſpirit of queen Anne, and drew a 1,727, 
kind of a parallel that was by no means to the 5 
the preſent adminiſtration. VC 
His ſpeech, at any other time, would have been both an; 
ſwered and animadverted upon, but the plan upon which the 
adminiſtration reſolved to proceed, required that matters might 
be exaggerated, and parties exaſperated as little as.poſhblez _ 
and the houſe came to an unanimous reſolution to grant. to 
his majeſty the ſame civil liſt money that his father had en- 
joyed. The ſecond time the bill was read, a/ mellage was 
delivered by fir Paul Methuen, the treaſurer of the hquthold, 
from the king, recommending the making further. Waldes 
for the queen, in caſe of his majeſty's demiſe, T e ſucpeſ 
of this meſſage was conſidered as, the touchſtone of the mi- 
niſters power, nor did it remain long in ſuſpence, ſor a. grand 
committee of the commons reſolved, after confidering the 

iſt, That a proviſion be made for the queen, in caſe ſhep;c,ign fbr 
ſhould ſurvive his majeſty, of one hundred thouſand pounds the queen: 


per annum, during her life, to ſupport her royal gignity, to- 


gether with his majeſty's palace of Somerſet-houſe, and the 

lodge and lands at Richmond QId-Park., 4 | 
-2dly, That his majeſty be enabled to charge the ſaid one and the civil 

hundred thouſand pounds per annum, on all or any. gf the lid. 

duties or revenues ſettled or appointed for the better ſupport | 

of his majeſty's houſhold, and the honour and dignity of the 


crown, which ſhall ſubſiſt after his majeſty's demile. 


All thoſe. reſolutions were agreed to, and on the 8thof July, 


upon a meſſage preſented by the treaſurer of the hoyſhold ſor 


that purpoſe, a bill was brought in ta enable his mejeſty to 
be governor of the Squth-ſea Company; which, with all the 
bills we mentioned, and ſeveral others, paſt with little oppoſi- 
tion and leſs debate. " 11 hos ee | 
His majeſty's ſpeech to parliament at the cloſe of this ſhoxt g eech at the 


ſeſſion, was a plain proof how) well he, or to ſpeak. in theclo of the 


language of the oppoſition, the miniſter was pleaſed with their ſeion. 
proceedings. He thanked the members for the proviſion they 
had made for the ſupport of his family and the givil gaovern- 
ment, and for the ample proviſion they had made ſor the 


queen. He then ſubjoins the following remarkable para- 


graph; „My lords and gentlemen, It is a great 1 8 
« to me to ſee the nation in ſo proſperous and flouriſh- 
<« ing a condition, at the higheſt pitch of glory and reputa- 
e tion, of great weight in holding the balance of Europe, 
: | A 3 ; ö 6% de- 


/ 


al 


6 HE HTS TORT 2 
Geo. II. defending themſelves in their juſt privileges and poſſeffions, © 
1727. * and vindicating the honour of the crown of Great Bri- 
: cc tain.” ES | Ge wy REESE e N 
After commending, in very elegant terms, the mutual con- 
cord and forbearance that ſubſiſted between the church of 
England and the proteſtant diſſenters; he thus proceeds, 
. F rom theſe happy and favourable conjunctures has flowed 
<« that general tranquillity, that riſe of public credit, and 
cc that improvement of trade and commerce, which have great- 
c ly encreaſed our wealth and power, and given us that re- 
c ſpect and influence abroad which has ſo much advanced the 
c glory and happineſs of this nation.” His majeſty then pro— 
ceeds to recommend to the nation the ſteadineſs and unanimi- 
ty in public buſineſs which that parliament had ſhewn. Then 
the parliament was prorogued to the 29th of Auguſt, but on 
the 7th it was diſſolved by proclamation, and a new one 
called. | 1 55 e e | 
Settlement His majeſty now proceeded to ſettle his miniſtry, his coun | 
ef hap mi- cj], and his houſhold ; and that, in ſuch a manner, as proved 
„he was reſolved to give the preference to the friends of his 
family, and of public liberty. The ſeals of the ſecretaries of 

ſtate were continued with the duke of Newcaſtle and the 
lord Townſend ; Mr. Pelham, the duke's brather, was ap- 
pointed ſecretary at war. The duke of Rutland was appoint- 
ed chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter. Sir Robert Wal- 

pole was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and firſt lord _ 
of the treaſury ; and, by the union of theſe two offices in his 
perſon, was conſidered as prime minifter of ſtate; the other 
lords of treaſury, were fir Charles Turner, Mr. Dodding- 

ton, fir George Oxenden, and Mr. Clayton. Lord Torring- 

ton was placed at the head of the admiralty, and the other 
members of that board were, Mr. Cockburn, fir John Norris, 
and fir Charles Wager, fir Thomas Littleton, the lord Mal- 

pas, and Mr. Molyneux. The earl of Cheſterfield was ap- 
pointed to go embaſſador to Holland, and the lord Carteret ' 

was made lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 5 e 
The corona= The other domeſtic tranſactions of this year are of little 
Vel. x Vill. importance to a general hiſtory of Region The reader, 
y. 325. from the deſcription of the coronation of the late king, may 
| form an idea of that of the'preſent, which, with that of the 

queen, was performed with all poffible magnificence on the 

Lith of October =p 8 | 


-* Beſides the ordinary officers ranks, filled up the proceſſion, 
of ate, who, in their ſeveral the duke of Dorſet acted that day 
28 
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was going on in the nation, with a ſpirit, which ſufficientiy 1727. 
teſtified the confidence which the people of Ten — 
ed in the adminiſtration. But, we are now to takes ver 
of foreign affairs during the remaining patt of this years”: | 


— 


The reader, towards the cloſe of the laſt volume, will find roreign af- 
the articles preliminary to a general pacification, ſigned at Pa- fn _ 
ris, on Saturday May 37, 1727, on the part of the emperor, AI. p. 388. 
his Britannick majeſty, the moſt Cn iſtien king, and he 
States-General; he. will like wiſe find there an account of what; 


immediately followed, and the obſtacles raiſed in the execu· 
tion of them by the court of Spain. It is certain, that the 


as lord high ſteward, che duke of princeſſes: Amelia aud Caroline in 
Richmond as lord high conſtable ; purple robes of ſtate, with circles 
| the ſceptre, with the dove, was, on their heads ; aſſiſted by the 

born by the duke of Argyle; che lady Frances Naſſau, lady Mary 
orb by the duke of Somerſet; the Capel, lady Rebecca Herbert, 


%Y 
4 


duke of Kent bore St: Edward's lady Anne Haſtings. ' Theſe par- 

ſtaff, the duke of Mancheſter for ticulars are inſerted as being — 

Howard earl of Suſſex, (ho acted per for general hiſtory, WRo 7 '- 
that day as earl marſhal) bore the duty it is to tranſmit the names 

golden ſpurs, the duke of Mon of great perſonages, whom the OOTY 

tague the ſceptre, and the three king, upon great and extraordi- 

ſwords of ſtate were carried by. nary occaſions, has been pleaſed 

the earls of Pembroke, Lincoln, to.honour, Þ 


% 


and Crawford, And the ford Some days after the eototation, 
in the ſcabbard was borne by the the court of claims, which con- 
earl of Huntington. The queen's © ſiſted of members nominated by 
ivory rod with the dove Was car- the king from among the chief 
ried by the earl of Northampton, © nobility and the great officers of 
her ſceptre by the duke of Rut · ſtate, to determine the claims of 
land, and her crown by the duke the ſeveral: perſons, who either 
of St. Albans. His majeſty was did, or pretended to, officiate at 
ſupported by the biſhop of Dur- the coronation, determined the 
ham on the right, and by the bi- ſeveral pretenſions of the parties, 
ſhop of St. Aſaph on the left and the ſeveral quantities of plate 
hand. Her majeſty's right-hand ' adjudged to each were delivered, 
was ſupported by the biſhop of On lord-mayor's day, their maje- 
London, and her left by the bi- ſties and the royal family honour- 
ſhop of Wincheſter. His maje- ed the entertainments of the 
ſty's train was borne by four no- day with their preſence, and were 
blemens eldeſt ſons, lord Hermi- complimented in a l the 
tage, lord Brudenell, lord Corn- recorder, which was ſo-veryloyal, 


bury, lord Euſton, and at the end 

A it broth maſter of the autre 
er majeſty's train was ſupporte 

by the princeſs royal, and the 


chat if he ſpoke the ſenſe of the 


magiſtracy and city, there wa 
: not then a ſhadow of diſaffection 
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1525 Quite- contrary: to their general character. The Imperialify | th 
. had formed great ſchemes of commerce, which muſt have to 
been deſtructive to that of Great Britain and Holland, rand” ſa 


the'Spaniards ſo far forgot their character of indolence that ti 
they made an attempt that all Europe looked upon, and thex Wl 
| . © themſelves found by experience, to be impractieuble, hy be= 
| - _- _ Heging Gibraltar. The Britiſh miniſtryx appeared ſo much 
| convinced, that thoſe two courts, in order to compals their 
favourite ends, intended to act for the pretender; that 
they ſuffered his late majeſty to declare the ſame from the 
thtorie z- and they ſtill perſiſted in the ſame aſſertion. Th? 
Spaniſh miniſtry refuſed to raiſe the ſiege of Gibraltar, but 
moſt unreaſonably inſiſted that Mr. Vandermere, the Dut Ku 
ambaſſador at the court of Madrid, who was charged with 
the Britiſh affairs, ſhould remit to lord Portmore governor of 
Gibraltar, and to the Engliſh admirals, Wager and Hoſier, 
his Britannick majeſty's order to them for withdrawing theit 
ſeveral ſquadrons, in conſequence of preliminary articles that 
Dated July had been ſigned at Paris. Mr. Vandermere, in a very ſenſible 
25, N. S. and ſpirited letter to the marquis de la Paz, miniſter and 
77% Aſecretary to the king of Spain, endeavoured” to ſhow him the 
abſurdity of this way of reaſoning. The Spaniards Jikewiſe- 
refuſed to reſtore the South- ſea ſhip, Prince Frederick, becauſe 
it was taken at Vera Cruz before the commencement of hoſ- 
tilities between England and Spain. But, Mr. Vandermers 
obſerved, that, by the aſſiento treaty for negroes, it is ſtipu- 
lated, Article 40. That in caſe of a declaration of war 
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fe the South-ſea company, by ſtopping or feizing ys Swan : 
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expedient was fallen upon, by figning an a& for the exec! | 
of the preliminary articles. This act accotdin; y was figned AQ of the 
1728; and be. 
was founded upon a declaration made by the count 4 Rochen. 
bourg, on the part of his moſt "a 9 | ved 


hs DO Ft (Gs E N 8 L : A N p. * wy 75 
a declaration, that it was his catfiolic majeſty's 


as Engliſh ſhips, from that inſtant, ſhould be a wi ey 11 
to trade on all t e coaſts; and in-alFthe ports of Spain, in he hae 


ſame manner, — with the fame circumſtances as were brse⸗ 
tiſed in time of peace. 00 


Before this tranſaction between the marquis de. 1a PA — 
Vandermere ed, the duke of Bournonville, the'Spanifh - He 1755 


urnon- 
ville for the 


Great Biltala; as ' there was none” from” Spain at Paris, — of 


ambaffadot at Vienna, where there” was no. mmlniſter” from, 


entered into an inſtrument, which, it} virtue" of his ful 


powers, he rendered the prelin 
on his Catholic majeſty, as if it had been 
niſter of his Britannic majeſty, it being 5755 
ſigning was in kita of Mr. W 
baader; at the court of France, havin esl the fame, w 
had' been communicated to him by. 2 duke de Richelfe ſeu, | 
who appears to have taken great pains+in compromiſing 


affairs in diſpuie. The duke farther undertook, chat bis en- 
gagement ſhould. be d . upon the. 1 his maffer, ang 


that, within the tie pretixed by the tath of the prelimitia 
articles, 4 ratification of them, by the catholic king, {hou 


be dee, to be exchanged for thar of his' l rn 
Jeſt - 5 It is uncertain 5 "Whether the duke de Bournonville had | 


ient authority” for entering into. this, engagement; or, 


whether the Spaniards, meg themſelves with the hope bf / 


ſuccels in their atte t un Ibraltar, had dectined maki 


ood this engagemen! 


ikely to be anſwered by the friendſhip of Great Britain, an ar 


at Pardo, near Madrid, on the 6th of Mar 


| and appt rc 


of by all the parties concerned. 

By this act, his Btirannic majeſly er 
ſend orders to the admirals Wager and 7 7 hy to withdraw 
from the Spaniſh ſeas, both in Europe and America; and 


that the caſe of the contraband trade, Tak every thing that 


had afforded a handle to the Spaniards for complaint, in rela- 
tion ta the ſhip Prince Frederic, and all matters concerning the 
mutual reſtitution of the prizes taken at fea, with all preten- 


ſions on each yoo,” — be left to the Miene and deci- 
8 hon 


WR ons Le | 


inary” articles obligatory up- | 

ned by a mis 
ood, that his 

pole, the Britiſh ans 


15 s is certain they avoided it for — 
long time, till defpairing of ſucceſs\before Gibraltar, and me 
queen having encouragement from Mr. 'Vandermere, that the 
Hor prag if ſhe had any, for her family ſettlements, were oſt 


ef immeditiely #6 
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| + fion of the future congreſs, and that he would abide by what 
Geo. Il. ſhould-be there regulated. CN , eie e 
1727. The count de Rothenbourg, on the part of France, ent 
— gaged for the due execution of whatſoever ſhould be deter- 
— mined at the congreſs; the immediate exchange of the 
ment of the ratifications, with the infallible and ſpeedy meeting of the 
duke de Ro- congreſs, provided his catholic majeſty would agree; 1. Im- 
. mediately to raiſe the blockade of Gibraltar, and eſtabliſh 
every thing on each ſide, comformable to the treaty of Utrecht. 
2. To make immediate reſtitution of the ſhip Prince Frede- 
ric, and to reſtore the commerce of the Engliſh nation in A- 
merica, according to the ſtipulations of the aſſiento treaty, 
and the ſecond and third articles of the preliminaries. 3..T0 
deliver the effects of the Flotilla, and the galleons, when the 
latter ſhould arrive, to their true owners, according to the 
fifth article of the preliminaries. 4. To abide, in like man- 
ner, as his Britannic majeſty has engaged, by whatever ſhall 
be determined and decided. . e 
All the above conditions were accepted of and confirmed 
by the marquis de la Paz, on the part of Spain, and the in- 
ſtrument of conſent to, and approbation of the whole, was 
ſigned by the Imperial miniſter count Konigſeg, the Britiſh 
miniſter Mr. Keen, (who then had the carę af the South-ſea 
company's affairs at the court of Spain) and by the count de 
Rothenbourg, and the marquis de la Paz. 
Convention While this negotiation was on foot, a treaty, which after- 
with the wards made a great noiſe in the world, was concluded at 
| 3 DE Weſtminſter, between his Britannic Majeſty, and the duke 
tel, of Brunſwick- Lunenburg- Wolfenbuttel. Some affected to 
ridicule the ſecond article of this trèaty, by which the ſerene 
duke promiſes his guaranty to the ſerene king, for the de- 
fence of his kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. This 
act of importance, however, was no more than a compliment 
that was due to a ſovereign prince of the empire, that had 
been allied to the greateſt potentates in Europe, and was the 
head of the houſe of Brunſwic, and no inconſiderable ſupport 
of the proteſtant intereſt in Germany. By the third article, 
the duke was to furniſh to his majeſty five thouſand men. 
By the fourth, his majeſty was to pay for the ſaid forces, be- 
ing in readineſs to ſerve him, twenty - five thouſand pounds a 
year, for four years, By a ſeparate article it was underſtood, 
that the duke's troops were not to be obliged to paſs over to 
Great Britain or Ireland, but ſhould be employed, either in 
replacing troops that might be drawn from his majefty's Ger- 
man dominions, or to be put into the garriſons of the States- 
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| General, in caſe any of their troops ſhould pas over to Great Geo. I. 
Britain. This treaty was ſigned on the part of the duk 

by the count de Dehn, and on the part of his majeſty by "Fad 

duke of Devonthire, 'prefiderit--of- the couneil, the” 4 7 2h 

Trevor keeper-of the-privy ſeal, the: Ae of N - n 


fir Robert Walpole.” eee. = ce 1 
We have choſen to repteſe 2 ne view, W negoii efleQi 4 
in Spain and that with the duke of Wolfenbuttel, becauſe 


they were at that time logged upon as very exceptionable _.- A 
tranſactions, and gave a-greater handle for oppoſition- Ys : 15 
any others. It is true, it cannot be ſaid that any thi de- 8 85 
ciſive as to the general intereſts of Great Britain, Was ſfipu- 
lated by the act, or rather cohYention, of Pardo, and that the 
whole negotiation had the air of being cdnducted by a ſupe-- 
riority which the French aſſumei in the cabinet,” and in the 
direction of the affairs of. Europe. But we are, at the fame 
time, to eonſider, that thei atitude of the bbuſe of Auſtria, EF 
and the ambition of Spain, ad thrown: Great Britain into 3 
the arms of an ally whom. ſhe. could not truſt, and thereforg- 
it was much more eligible for her to tempotiſe 3 little, 
eſpecially as ſhe had not ſaerificed any important point either 
of national intereſt or honour, So far from that, the terror 
of her arms had obliged the Spaniards to give up their fa- 
vourite points, the ſiege of Gibraltar and their claim in 'the 
ſhip Prince Frederic, and the article referring the differences 
to the diſcuſſion of a future congreſs, was equally. binding o on all. . = 
parties; not-to mention that, in the nature of things; itnever: = 
can be the inteteſt of à trading nation to plunge into a = 
if it can be honourably avoided. : 
As to the treaty with the duke of Wolfenbuttel, it is ex- 
tremely defenſible upon the principle, that it always will be the 
concern of Great Britain to have an eye to the ballance ou | 
power upon the continent, and eſpecially at a time. when t 5 
houſe of Auftria, abandoning its: moſt natural intereſts, hae 15 
entered into engagements"which threatned the overthrow. th 
the Engliſh conſtitutien As well as commerce. Add to this, 
that no troops in Germany lay more convenient. e 
of Wolfenbuttel did, for the ſervice in which they 
hired, and no potentaie as: ſooner to bo. role [by his majelly 
than that prince. vg rg | 
On the 23d of January, the nem parliament: of Great Bri. 8. 
tain met at Weſtminſter, ' when Mr. Arthur. Onſlow - was 2 be. 
choſen ſpeaker, with an unanimity 1 which could only be in- parliament, 
ſpired by that opinion of his virtue and abilities, which his 


conduct has ſince ſo _ — in a longer ſeries of pub- 
lic 


: 
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| Geo. II. lic and irreprehenſible ſervices in that Ration, 'than any mois 


1728, ever diſcharged. His majeſty's ſpeech to both houſes. at the 
opening of the parliament had a great air of frankneſs and 
His maje- ſincerity. ' He informed them that he had a. probability af 
2 ipeecD ſucceſs in reſtoring the tranquillity of Europe. I am very 
Mp a it. ſenſible, continued he, of the difagreeable and uneaſy ſitu- 
„ ation in which our affairs have been for ſome time, and 

& have been extremely concerned to ſee many of the incon- 

e ,veniencies of a war attending us, without any opportunity 


& of reſenting the injuries we ſuſtained, or gaining any of 


<< thoſe advantages in return, which. the vigorous. proſecu- 


<« tion of fo juſt a cauſe, and the ſucceſs of our arms might 
ec probably have ſecured to us.” He next proceeds to in- 


form them of the difficulties that had ariſen in the execution 
of the preliminaries, and that though there was great reaſon 
to believe that the congreſs would ſoon open, and all difficul- 


ties be removed, yet that it was abſolutely neceſſary to con- 
tinue their warlike preparations, which had hitherto pre- 


vented an open rupture in Europe, and had given the Engliſh 
nation advantages which would be loſt through a diſcon- 
tinuance of their military preparations. - Then, after the 
ordinary profeſſions and promiſes of frugality and willingneſs. 
to reduce the national expences, as ſoon as the intereſt of his 
people would permit it, he recommends to their conſidera- 
tion, the encreaſe and encouragement of our ſeamen in ge- 
neral, that they may be invited rather than compelled to enter 
into the ſervice of their country, © a conſideration, (faid he, 
% addrefling himſelf to the houſe of commons) worthy of the 
<« repreſentatives of a people great and flouriſhing in trade 
and navigation.” He next recommends to them the care of 


making an addition to the fund of Greenwich hoſpital. He 


then concludes with recommending unanimity, zeal and 
diſpatch, © to convince the world, continues he, that none 
« amongſt you are capable, out of any views or. conſide- 
„ rations whatſoever, to wiſh the diſtreſs of their country, 
or to give an occaſion, from the proſpeR of difficulties 
« that may ariſe, and be fomented here at home, to inter- 
„ rupt or diſappoint our preſent promiſing expectations. 
This fpeech, which was, in general, looked upon as what 
the publick called an honeſt one, and was acknowledged to be 
very little daſhed with miniſterial brewage, had a very good 
effect. The lords agreed ' unanimouſly to their addreſs j 
that of the commons was moved for by lord Harvey, eldeſt 
fn of the earl of Briſtol, and carried without a diviſion. 
Thoſe addreſſes, which (as they generally are) were, in ſub- 
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pliment to his majeſty; and that of the houſe of commons 
drew from him an © anſwer ſo pleaſing to the members, that 
they unanimouſly reſolved to return the moſt humble thanks 


of the houſe for it, by another addreſs. -- 


After a reſolution to grant a ſupply to his majeſty, red. 3. 
ordi- 


the commons called for the eſtimates, 1ſt, Of 


nary of the navy. 2. Of the charge for . garriſons, 
and land- forces for the current year. 3. For the charge of 
the ordnance for land ſervice. 4. A liſt of the regimental 
and warrant half. pay officers. 5. An account of the ſervices 
incurred, and not provided for by parliament. 6, An eſti- 
mate of the charge of the out- penſioners of Chelſea hoſpital. 
All thoſe liſts and eſtimates were confined to the current year. 
7. An account how the money given for the ſervice of the 
year 1727, hath been diſpoſed of. 8. A ſtate of the navy 
debt as it ftood at Chriſtmas laſt. 9. An account of the 
exceſs or ſurpluſs of the aggregate fund, the South-ſea fund, 
and the general fund. gf ; q 

Thoſe neceſfary lights being all obtained in due and uſual 
form, the commons unanimouſly voted 15,000 feamen for 
the ſervice of the year 1728. On the gth of February a. 
motion was made for employing 22,955 land forces for the 
year 1728, being about 3600 men fewer than the laſt ſeſſion 
of parliament had provided for. This introduced a debate 
upon the general topics of ſaving to the nation; the danger 
of the conſtitution from a numerous ſtanding army, and the 
little effect which the augmentation troops raiſed laſt yeur 
produced, or was likely to produce in favour of Great Bri- 


_ tain; and which for that reaſon ought to be then reduced. 


But notwithſtanding all the efforts of the oppoſition, the 
committee kept fitting, after a majority upon a divifion of 


20 againſt 84, and agreed to the report of the number of 


land forces that had been propoſed. 'The commons then 


c GENTLEMEN, - confidence you place in me, will 


ance, no other than the ecchoes of the ſpeech, were in- Geo. Us: 
terſperſed with ſeveral high, and not inelegant trains of com- 1728. 


give you thanks for this very 
loyal and affectionate addiels. 
Such returns of duty and prati- 
tude from my faithful commons 
would add, if any thing poſſibly 
could, to my reſolutions of pro- 
moting and conſulting upon all 
occaſions the welfare and proſ- 
perity of my people. The entire 


engage me more ſtrictly to make 
uſe of the power and truſt you 
have repoſtd in me, for your 
intereſt and to your ſatisfaction, 
and you ſhall always find my rea- 
dineſs to eaſe and reduce the ex- 
pences of the public to your ex- 
pectations. ff | 


8 


proceeded 


14 | 3 
Geo. II. proceeded to take into their confideration, all the treaties ® 


1728. and public acts of government which in conſeq 
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uence of their 
addreſſes to the throne had been laid before them, all which 
have already been tranſcribed or mentioned in the courſe of 
this hiſtory. ä N 

The oppoſition, though ſenſible of the diſparity of their 


% 


forces, were far from being diſcouraged by the ſuperiority of 


their adverſaries. The very circumſtance, that of the dura-' 
tion of the miniſter's power, nay, the encreaſe of it, which, 
in any other country, would have irretrievably ruined their 
hopes, in this, where popular intereſt and ſentiments have ſo 
great a ſway, encouraged them to believe, that it would at 
laſt effect his downfal, if not his ruin. They imagined that 
his influence, which in matters of government now ſeemed to 
be ſo deciſive, inſtead of being his ſecurity, muſt in the end 
prove his ruin, and they would have found their opinion well 


b Ibid. tion ſigned at Vienna, the 13th, 
Copy and tranſlation of the of June, N. 8. 1727. f 


treaty between Great Britain and 
Spain, concluded at Madrid the 
13th of June, N. 8. 1721. 

Copy and tranſlation of the de- 
fenſive alliance between Great 
Britain, France and Spain, con- 
cluded Madrid the 13th of June, 
N. 8. 1721. | 

Copy and tranſlation of the 
ſeparate article of the defenſive 
alliance between Great Britain, 
France and Spain, concluded at 
Madrid the 13th of June, N. 8. 
1721. 

Copy and tranſlation of ano- 
ther ſeparate article of the de- 
fenſive alliance between Great 
Britain, France and Spain, con- 
cluded at Madrid the 13th of 
June, N. 8. 1721. 

Copy and tranſlation of the 
preliminary articles figned at Pa- 
ris, the 31ſt of May, N. 8. 1727. 
Copy and tranſlation of the 


declaration ſigned by Mr. Walpole 


at Paris the 31ſt of May, N. S. 


1727. 
Copy and tranſlation of the 
duke of Bournonville's declara- 


tranſlation. 


Copy of the king and king- 
dom of Sweden's acceſſion to the 


treaty of Hanover, dated at Stock- 


holm, the 14th of March 1726-7, 
and tranſlation. 

Copy of the ſeparate articles 
and the ſecret one belonging to 
the ſaid acceſſion, dated March 
14, 1726-7, and tranſlation. 

Copy of the treaty between 
Great Britain, France and Den- 
mark, dated at Copenhagen, April 
16, 1727, and tranſlation. 

Copy of the ſeparate and ſe- 
cret articles belonging to the ſaid 
treaty, dated at Copenhagen the 
16th of April 1727, and, tran- 
ſlation. | | 

Copy of the treaty between 
Great Britain and the duke of 
Brunſwick Lunenburg Wolfen- 
buttel, dated at Weſtminſter the 
25th of November 1727, and 
tranſlation. | 

Copy of the ſeparate articles 
belonging to the ſaid treaty, 
dated at Weſtminſter the ſaid 
25th of November 1727, and 


grounded 
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grounded much ſooner than they did, had that miniſter been Gio a1. | 
1728. 


* 


any other than ſir Robert Walpole. a FT mY 
They who think he was a man of abilities, but not of ge- 


nius, are miſtaken, through the wrong conceptions they have 22 of 
of the word genius, when applied to the political character v. 


of a great man. The diſcernment of characters is the true, 
if not the only teſt of genius that a miniſter can diſcover in 


a country, where the radical nature of the government ad- 
mits ſo many, and even his enemies, to be the controulers 


of his adminiſtration, and, in a conſtitutional ſenſe, the part- 
ners of his power, No man ever poſſeſſed this diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſtic of political genius, (for in that light only he 
is to be conſidered here) more than ſir Robert Walpole did; 
and, to his honour be it remembered, that he acquired it by 
the gifts of nature; and by that ſociability which he inherit- 
ed from his birth, improved by his experience; and which, 
his greateſt enemies never denied to be, almoſt, peculiarly 
his. In this uſeful diſtinction, he was unrivalled by any of 
his antagoniſts; for though they were naſters of talents, 
flaſhy, popular, and plauſible, they fell far ſhort of him in 
the practicable and parliamentary parts of buſineſs. | 
Notwithſtanding all the clamour, heat, and virulence of 
his enemies, and though, after he reſigned his places, they 
were armed with inquiſitorial powers, yet were they unable 
to bring one inſtance of any violation being offered to public. 
or perſonal liberty, or any attempt to invade property of any 
kind, or to defeat the ordinary courſe of juſtice, during his 
long adminiſtration. All that his enemies, with their utmoſt 
accuracy, diſcovered or could prove againſt him, ſcarcely de- 
ſerved animadverſion, far leſs cenſure or puniſhment ; a proof 
of regard for the conſtitution and laws, which perhaps no 


_—_— equal during ſo extended a continuance of power 
as fir Robert Walpole enjoyed. | 


The greateſt reproach, perhaps, the greateſt misfortune of 


his adminiſtration, was his applying himſelf only to the know- 


ledge of men, as they could be immediately uſeful in parlia- 


ment. He was poſſeſt of what is looked upon to be a com- 
petency of learning for a gentleman of fortune, but the cul- 
tivation of that went no farther than as he thought it might 
be uſeful to his miniſterial capacity. At the ſame time that 
he was ſenfible, by his own experience, while he himſelf was 


in an oppoſition, of the power of the preſs, no man ever ſet 


it to work with ſo little judgment as he did. He looked up- 
on writing to be a mechanical kind of buſineſs, and he took 


up With the firſt pen that he could find in public offices, or 


whom 
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THE HIS TORY 
whom he could oblige by private liberality ; and it was 
ſeldom he ever read over the pamphlets or papers that 


— wrote even in defence of his own meaſures. He looked up- 


on political writing as a kind of a currency, that would paſs 


by its nominal value, let its intrinſic worth be ever ſo incon+ 
ſiderable. This inconceivable error in ſo great a nan as fir 
Robert Walpole, can be aſcribed only to his application tg 
buſineſs, or to his relaxation from it, which did not .admit of 
his entering upon any diſcuſſion of literary matters. Fe 

His behaviour in parliament was ſometimes unequal to that 
vaſt ſhare of good nature, good ſenſe, and inflexible refolus 
tion he was poſſeſt of. After being teized, he was apt to be 
irritated, by the ſarcaſms thrown out againſt his perſon .and 
adminiſtration, and his adverſaries often went unwarrantable 
lengths in calumniating his meaſures, which they puſhed ts 
the more advantage. as they knew that he had prudential gon: 
ſiderations which hindered him from entering into a preciſe 
defence of them. Becauſe, in ſuch an aſſembly, the compe- 


tition muſt be unequal, when what was really expedient was: 


ſet in competition with what was rigorouſly conſtitutional, 


ſevereſt principles of the Britiſh government. ” 
After he b:came firſt miniſter, his eloquence in parliament 


Perhaps, his own nature, which was eafy, compliable, and 
placable, led him to juſtify, upon the principles of expedi- 
ency, ſome things that were not ſtriftly conformable to the 


5 * 


was ſometimes palliative; its reſources lay not in ſtudy or read- 


ing, but in the vaſt knowledge he had in parliamentary bu- 
ſineſs, and his knowing the temper of his friends, who, he 


was ſenſible, would go certain lengths with him, and no far- 
ther This conviction kept him always, even in the plenitude 
of his power, decent, while no perfonality was his object. 
That ſeldom happened to be the caſe, but when it was, he ſome- 
times loſt himſelf, which his enemies did not fail to improve 


greatly to his diſadvantage. | 


their conſciences. If his meaſures ſometimes were wrong, | 


His affections for his friends and family were firong, and 


prevailed upon him to keep poſſeſſion of power ſo long, that 


he found it at laſt dangerous both for himſelf and them to 
This was the true fource of all that was real in 
the charge of corruption that was ſo general in the mouths, ' 
The venal part of 


quit it. 


and dropt from the pens of his enemies. 
parliament were his friends or enemies, as intereſt diretetl 
them ; and his ſituation often obliged him to gratify them 
with profitable conſiderations, even for voting according to 


thoſe of his antagoniſts were not always right; for they di- 
ö rected 
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rected their oppoſition equally againſt the juſtifiable, as the Geo. 
| queſtionable, parts of his adminiſtration. _ „ $a 

That he was a profeſſed friend to peace, and that ge 
made great, though not ſhameful, conceſſions to preſerve it. 
cannot be denied. But the ſilent benefits his country was 
daily reaping from this maxim, could not prevent the 
clamour which envy and diſappuintment, reſentment and 
ambition raiſed againſt his adminiſtration. . At the ſame 
tirne it muſt be acknowledged, that no man ever poſſeſſed 
more intrepidity both political and natural, than he did, af- 
ter he was once determined in his meaſures. As a ſpeaker 
in parliament he was cool and clear ; he ſpoke perhaps a little 
too frequently for a man of his diſtinction, but, that might 
be owing to his really underſtanding buſineſs better than any 
friend he had about him, and therefore could better explain 
it. He was not what, in a claſſical ſenſe, may be termed 
eloquent, but in another. ſenſe: he had a more uſeful talent, 
for he juſt poſſeſſed that kind of elocution that could moſt 
effectually operate upon the minds of the aſſembly. where he 
ſpoke. Through the loſs of ſome teeth, his-pronunciation 
towards the latter end of his life, was a little inarticulate, 
but it was always intelligible. His perſon was tall, though 
ſomewhat unwieldy ; but his preſence was noble and benign. 

Had he not been a miniſter it had been impoſfible for him to 
have had an enemy. I 

It was thought proper to enlarge a little on à character of 
ſo much importance, that has been tortured to all extreams, 
and miſrepreſented by all writers. He was at the time we 
are treating of, at the heighth of his power. But the oppo- 
ſition, tho' few in number, acted with firmneſs, .unanimity, 
reſolution, and ſome of them, upon principle. The inte- 
reſted part of them were exaſperated by diſappointment of 
their expectations that his credit would he ruined upon a 
change of ſovereigns. : OJ „ 

The eſtimate for the Heſſian troops gave riſe to the firſt Debates 
conſiderable debate that was in the ſeſſion. It had not been — | 
called for by the houſe, but had been preſented to it by Mr. troops. 
Pelham ſecretary at war, by his majeſty's command, and the | 
ſum amounted to 230,9231. for 12,000 men, horſe, dragoons, 
and foot, Theſe troops had been engaged through the very 
earneſt deſire which the late king and his miniſter had to main- 
tain the tranquillity of Europe, and to anſwer the ends of the 
treaty of Hanover. This was explained by Mr. Horatio Wal- | 
pole the miniſter's brother, who ſaid the tranquillity of Europe 
being ſtill precarious; the original reaſon which had been ap- 
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Geo II. proved of by parliament, for taking thoſe troops into Britiſh pay, 
1728. {till ſubſiſted. On the other hand, fir William Windham, Ms. 
Daniel Pultney, fir Wilfrid Lawſon, and others, endeavoured 
to ſhew, that the demand was prepoſterous, becauſe, bythe 
treaty of Hanover, the contracting parties were obliged to 
furniſh their contingencies gither in troops, ſhipping, ior 
money, only within two months after demand made by the 
party attacked. To this it was replied on the part of the 
adminiſtration, that though the treaty did leave it optional 
for the party called upon, not to furniſh his contingencies 
ſooner than two months after requiſition ; yet, that the ſtate 
of affairs in Europe rendered it prudent for his late majeſty, 
to have in readineſs, at all events, the troops ſtipulated, which 
were cheaper to the nation, and more convenient for the 
common cauſe, than any Britiſh forces that could be em- 
ployed. That the differences which ſince the ſigning the 


treaty of Hanover had ariſen between the courts of bs 
Great Britain and Fruſſia, (one of the three principal con- 

tracting parties in the treaty of Hanover) having occaſioned a h 
material and unforeſeen diſappointment in the carrying the b 
purpoſes of the ſaid treaty into execution, the reaſon for 0 
hiring and continuing the Heſſian troops in Britiſh pay, be- * 

came indiſpenſable; that experience had evinced the meaſure 
to be wiſe and proper, becauſe it had preſerved the tran- 5 
quility of Germany, an object highly meriting the attention Nis 
of the Britiſh nation; and that, upon the whole, not only br. 
prudence, but negeſſity, required it ſhould be continued till 1 
the event of the approaching congreſs of Cambray was 2 
known. TOES 725 du 
The debates ſeeming as if intended to try the ſtrength and 27 
0 numbers of the oppoſition; the miniſter did not think it ne- hi 
ceſſary to ſpeak on it, and Mr. William Pultney one of his It 
capital antagoniſts was abſent. But notwithſtanding the ſupe- e 
riori y of reaſoning on the part of the court, the queſtion 2 
Divifioa came to a diviſion, and was carri:d by a majority of 280 c 
wy me againſt 84. ; 0 
. The exigencies of government this year demanding. ex- n 
traordinary ſupplies of money, a propoſition in conſequence is 

of a motion in the houſe of commons, was made by the lords U 
Propoſ:l of the treaſury to the directors of the bank; upon which a 0 
to the bank. general court was called, and the propoſal was laid before 0 
: them by their governor Mr. Morice. The propoſal was, ir 
That the bank might advance 1,7 50, ooo for the purchaſe ba] 
of 70,0001. per ann. ofthe duty upon coals, to be converted a 


into annuities, and that the bank be empowered to ſell or 


be 413 8 4 diſpoſe 


PR. 
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s 4 bi ſpoſe of thoſe annuities, at ſuch times and- proportions as Ges. II. 
* hey ſhall judge proper: and that the ſinking fund ſhall be 1728. 


pplied to pay off one million at the bank. 


ti The general court, as the court of directors had done be- 
0 ore, agreed to this propoſal without either debate or divi- Agreed to. 
or ion, and their unanimous compliance was very juſtly con- 
2 ſidered to be a ſtriking proof of the vaſt intereſt the miniſter 


had with the money'd part of the nation, The city of Lon- 


nal don however, preſented a petition to the houſe of commons, 5 
a pn the 26th of February, on the affair of the coal tax, imm | 


porting, That the duties already laid upon coals and culm 
Imported into the port of London only, affect their trade, and 
he inequality of the burthen thereof, is a great diſcourage- 
ment to the manufactures as well as an hardſhip upon the 
whole trading people in and about the city of London ; and 
praying the conſideration of the houſe, and ſuch relief 


of as to the houſe ſhall ſeem meet. 
70 Though nothing could be more abſurd and unreaſonablenjyigon in 


han the principles and drift of this petition, yet it found its the houſe of 

betters in the oppoſition, who expected great advantages for . 

onnecting their own intereſts. with thoſe of the city; but it 

vas rejected by a majority of 214 voices againſt 92. 8 

The increaſe of national expences, however, gave great ad- Farther de- 

Fantages to the oppoſition, and ſome of the heads of it pub - bates upon 1 
iſhed a ſtate of the public debts, in which they attempted tobi 2997 

drove, that the national debt was encreaſed fince the ſinking ' 

und was erected. When the loan by the bank came to be 

lebated, Mr. William Pultney ſpoke a good deal to that 

durpoſe ; he called the ſhiſting. of funds a perpetuating of 

axes, and putting off the evil day, and inſiſted upon it that 

he ſinking fund was no other than a pompous project, which 

ince its being carried into execution had ſwelled the national 

lebt. Sir Nathaniel Gould, a member and a merchant, faid, 

e ſuppoſed that gentleman had his notions out of a 

eatite lately publiſhed, on the ſtate of public debts (ſup- 

oſed to be written by that very gentleman) but that if he 


RX nderftood any thing, it was numbers, and he durſt pawn 
ce ss credit and reputation to prove, that author's calculations 
ds be falſe and erroneous. Mr, Pultney being fo poſitive on 


he other hand, that the calculations of that book were juſt, 
d the queſtion being a matter of fact rather than of opinion, 
ir Robert Walpole interpoſed as being a matter that perſo- 
dally touched himſelf, and juſtified the fact that fir Nathaniel 
lad advanced; but Mr. Hungerford, a member noted for jo- 
„ | __ culanity, 
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Geo. II. cularity, diverted their j jarring from having any farther hes 
1728, ſequences. 

On the 26th of F hears, three weeks after the frſt 
of the ſeſſion, the whole ſupply, amounting to near four m 
lions, was voted, and it is proper to.exhibit to the reader at 
one view, the particular which he will find in the notes. 
Addreſs of The commons having addreſſed the king for the particulars 
the com- of the diſtribution of the money that had been granted laſt 


mons for an 


account of | PIs E. 
money. . R * 
a G . 8. d. 
15,000 ſeamen, — 780, ooo 0 0 
Feb. and 8. Por } Ordinary of the navy, 205,661 14 9 
er 22955 men, land- forces, - 4669 
v0. 9 x guards and gariſons, 780,974 2 9 
* Garriſons in the plan- Ws: 
tations, PR and . 
| Gibraltar, 158,009 11 © 
Feb. 12 and 13, For Out penſioners of ; of Chel- | EX, 
| ſea hoſpital 10,847 15 10 
Extraordinary expences 5 
and ſervices 50, 428 16 10 


8 L Reduced officers — $58,000 0 10 
Feb. 14 and 15. For 1200 Heſſians 230,923 118 


ſ Subſidy to the king of | 8 
Sweden 50, ooo © © 
Subſidy to the duke of „ 
Wolfenbottel 25,000 ©. @® 
Feb. 19 and 20. For J Ordinance for land-fer- 
vice 


117,442 14 3 
Stores ſent to Gibraltar | 
and Portmahon, defi- . . 
{ ciencies of 1727, — 279,360 1 4 
{ Diſcharging loans at the | 
exchequer -—— 90, ooo © © 
Diſcharging other loans, 103,140 © 0 
Feb. 21 and 22. For 4 Redeeming an annuity 
17, 384 l. 48. from the | 
South- ſea company 434,605 © 0 
Cancelling exchequer | 
Bills —— 338, 800 © © 


OTITIS 


Total, 3799-454 16 0 

To anſwer which the following funds were. 
aiipned, viz. | 

7, The malt tax, computed at 750,000 o o 
. 'The land tax, computed at 1,560,000 0 0 

3. The loan made by the bank on the annuity — = 
of 70,000 1,750,000 © 0 
— 


Amounting to 4,000,000 9 ®© 


A A K =® Jt , oma A -m_. 


10 
10 


year, the ſame was laid before them, but two hundred and Geo- II. 


„ rupture, and for the honour and advantage of theſe king - 


44 fulfilling engagements of the utmoſt importance to theſe 


c expended, purſuant to the power given by att of parliament, 
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fifty thouſand pound not being particularly accounted for, they 1728. 
addreſſed the king for a peculiar and diſtinct account of the — 
fame ©; upon which fir Paul Methuen, by his majeſty's com Anſwer to 
mand, acquainted the houſe, That the late king his maje- the ſame. 
« ſty's royal father, having on the like occaſion, received from 

e the laſt parliament, the moſt dutifut acknowledgments of 

<« his great care and wiſdom, in taking ſuch ſteps, and enter- 

„ ing into ſuch engagements as he thought would beſt con- 

4e duce to the ſecurity of this kingdom and the preſervation 

of the peace of Europe; and at the ſame time, the ſtrongeſt 

« aſſurance of their future ſupport, in all ſuch farther meaſures 

&« as he ſhould find neceſſary and expedient for preventing a 


« doms : and a power being accordingly given by parliament 
& to, his late majeſty, for iſſuing and applying ſuch ſums of 
% money as he ſhould find neceſſary, for anſwering and de- 
e fraying ſuch expences and engagements, as had been, or 
< ſhould be made for theſe great and neceflary purpoſes ; fome 
e part of the money mentioned in this addreſs, had been iſſued 
6 and diſburſed by his late majeſty ; and the remaining part 
© had been applied by his majeſty, for carrying on the fame 
c neceſſary ſervices, for ſtrengthning his alliances, and in . 


© kingdoms, and to the general tranquillity of Europe, and 
ec which require the greateſt ſecrecy. His majeſty therefore 
«© hopes, that this houſe will repoſe the ſame confidence in 
« him, and be aſſured, that the money has been neceſſarily 


© and for the uſes and purpoſes thereby directed; and a par- 
« ticular and diſtinct account thereof cannot be given with- 
s out manifeſt prejudice to the public.” : 

It muſt be acknowledged that this anſwer, though prece- Obſerra- 
dented, was not ſtrictly parliamentary; but, in fact, the interefts tions on the 
of Great Britain were at that time ſo complicated with the gert Oy 
continent, that the ſyſtem of government did not admit of 
too minute explications. The oppoſition puſhed this ad- 
vantage as far as it could go. They repreſented the anſwer 
cas being extreamly unparliamentary ; that if ſuch anſwergD*bates 
«© were accepted of, the parliament in reality reſigned their 
<© moſt precious privileges, thoſe of inquiring into the diſpoſal 
of public money, and the conduct of corrupted and cor- 
ee rupting miniſters, to thoſe very miniſters who ought to be 


4 It was charged to have been iſſued for ſecuring the trade and 
navigation of the kingdom. 5 | 


22 


Geo. II. the objects of their cenſure.” It was farther ſaid, * That 


1728. 


See vol. 


; XIX. P. 


573. 


Diviſion, 


Character of Mr. Daniel Pulteney was at that time in high credit for 


Mr. Daniel 
Pylteney. 


THE HISTORY 


ce the anſwer was vague and frivolous, and might be made 
«© with equal propriety upon all occaſions of enquiry into the 
« diſpoſal of public money.” The miniſtry on the othet 
hand urged, „that this anſwer was conformable to an anſwer 
« returned in the late reign upon a like addreſs ; that there 
c was no more reaſon for diſtruſting his preſent majeſty, than 
« there was for diſtruſting his father; and the houſe of com- 
c mons was ſo well ſatisfied on that occaſion, that inſtead 
« of expreſſing any ſymptoms of diflatisfaction, they had re- 
* turned the crown an addreſs of thanks for its anſwer.” 
Sir Robert Walpole took notice, and laid it down as a maxim 
on all ſuch occaſions, © that it was impoſſible that publick 
<« ſervice, conſidering the various complication of intereſts 
* on the continent, could be carried on if every ſhilling that 
© was expended for the intereſt of the common cauſe, and 
© for maintaining the ballance of Europe, was known to all 
* the world.” Theſe reaſons ſeemed ſo ſatisfactory to the 
houſe, that the queſtion was carried againſt the oppoſition, 
by a majority of 202, againſt 66. | EE. 

On the 4th of March, the day to which the houſe was ad- 
journed upon the laſt debate, the whole houſe went into a 
committee, to which the neceſſary papers being referred, a 
motion was made on the part of the miniſtry, “ that it ap- 
«« pears, that the monies al:eady iſſued and applied towards 
© diſcharging the national debts, incurred before Chriſtmas 
1716, (together with the ſum of two hundred and twenty 
«© thouſand, and four hundred thirty-five pounds, ſixteen. ſhil- 
lings and fourpence three farthings, which will be iſſued at 
* Lady-day 1728, towards diſcharging the ſaid debts ;) amount 
*© to fix millions, ſix hundred forty-eight thouſand, ſeven hun- 
dred {1xty-two pounds, fiveſhillings and one penny farthing.“ 
This motion was made in order to bring to the teſt the 
clamour that had been raiſed by the oppoſition, as if the 
publick debts had encreaſed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
ſinking fund. As this was the moſt plauſible objection they 
had to the adminiſtration, and the molt intereſting to the pub- 
lick, the party againſt the court exerted all their abilities, 


which are acknowledged to have been very great, in trying to 
defeat it. | a 


his great knowledge of publick buſineſs and foreign tranſ- 
actions, He was a man of vaſt application and uncommon 
talents. He was a cold, but weighty, ſpeaker, and though 
other members in the oppoſition had brighter parts, none of 
them had cqual abilities, becauſe his natural capacity, which 
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was ſound and vigorous, had been improved by ſtudy and Geo. II. 

application. He put himſelf at the head of the debate upon 1728. 

this occaſion, and being quite maſter of the ſubject, he en- — 

deavoured to ſhew there was fallacy and deceit in the motion. Speeches 

He was ſupported by his relation Mr. William Pulteney, Mr. 33 ; 

Shippen, and in general by all the heads.of the oppoſition, de oo 

who launched out into declamation upon the profuſe manage- 

ment of public money ; and that, notwithſtanding it. had 

been granted with ſo liberal a hand by parliament during the 

late and preſent reign, and, notwithſtanding the eſtabliſhment of 

the ſinking fund, the national debt was annually increaſing, tho“ 

in a time of profound peace and tranquillity, This, it was 

ſaid, yielded but a very melancholy proſpect, ſince, at this rate, 

our debts muſt ſtill grow faſter in caſe of a war, or publie 

troubles; ſo that the heavy and numerous taxes that now lay 

upon the nation, muſt be perpetuated to the lateſt poſterity. * 
'To ſupport this vague, declamatory, ſtrain, they urged that 

in order to ſwell the ſum ſaid to have been iſſued and 

applied towards the diſcharge of the public debts, incurred 

before Chriſtmas 1716, there was added to it about three 

millions, for the advanced price given in the year 1720, in 

order to make the irredeemables redeemable, which could 

not properly be called a payment of thoſe debts ; whereas on 

the other hand, in the accounts of the preſent national debt, 

or of the increaſe of that debt ſince Chriſtmas 1716, ſeveral 

| large ſums were omitted, particularly one million, raiſed upon 

the credit of the civil lift, and feveral* deficiencies on the 

land tax, malt, and other funds, which certainly ſtill remain- 

ed a public debt. ES | 
The motion, however, was fo well defended by facts and 

figures by fir Robert Walpole, that when a ſecond motion 

was made by the oppoſition for the ſpeaker to reſume the 

chair, the queſtion was carried in the negative by a majority. 

of 250 voices againſt 97; upon which the firſt motion was DO 

agreed to without any farther diviſion. | e 
All the ſubſequent debate upon this great point of the na- 

tonal debt terminated in favour of the miniſter, and then an 

unanimous reſolution paſſed, © That an humble repreſentation , 

be made to his majeſty upon the ſaid refolutions, and upon 

the debate of the houle, laying before his majeſty a paiticu- 

lar account of the national debts diſcharged and incurred 

& ſince the 25th day of December 1716, diſtinguiſhed under 

* their proper heads and ſervices; with a ſtate of the ſinking 

fund and of the public credit; and a committee was ap- 

pointed to draw up the ſaid repreſentation, to whom ſeveral 

papers relating to that affair were afterwards referred.“ 

B 4 | The 
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Geo. II. 


1728. ing to the revenue, and others to their own privileges as 4 


THE HISTORY 
The houſe then proceeded to matters, ſome of them relats/ 


houſe of parliament, which are too immaterial for general 
hiſtory. It may be proper however to obſerve, that upon 4 


particular caſe which occurred, the houſe reſolved, that a 


ce perſon petitioning, and thereby claiming a ſeat in that houſe, 
ce for one place, is capable of being elected and returned for 
ec another place pending ſuch petition.” 555 
The great debt due to the navy was another intereſting 
object of this parliament's attention; and therefore on the 
29th of April the houſe confirmed unanimouſly the reſo- 
lutions of their grand committee; one of which was, 
«© That in order to the more regular, conſtant and punctual. 
de payment of ſeamens wages for the future, a ſum not ex- 
& ceeding 500, ooo l. be granted his majeſty, towards pay- 
< ing off and diſcharging ſuch part of the debt of the navy, 
& as is due upon the head of ſeamens wages.” | 
Notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of numbers which 
the miniſter had in the houſe, yet he very wiſely conſidered,” 
that unleſs his credit without doors as well as within, was 
eſtabliſhed, his power muſt be precarious, or at beft uneaſy, ' 
if not dangerous, to himſelf, not to mention the impreſſion 
which a general diſſatisfaction might make upon the mind of 
his royal maſter. He knew his enemies were in poſſeſſion of 
the preſs, that moſt powerful of all batteries againſt govern- 
ment, and that they had, with great ſucceſs, r 
amongſt the people a notion that the ſinking fund, that ſacred 
depoſite ſor paying off the national debt, had been of no 
ſervice to the purpoſe for which it was originally intended. 
They had pretended to prove this by numbers, and laborious 
calculations, which the people in general were obliged to 
take upon truſt, becauſe they did not underſtand them; 
and the effect which thoſe writings had produced, were by 
no means favourable to the adminiſtration. The miniſter, 
in order at once to deſtroy or to rectify all prepoſſeſſions 
and miſtakes in ſo capital a conſideration, made his appeal, 
and that in the moſt ſolemn manner, to the tribunal of ma- 
jeſty itſelf. "This was the true intention of the repreſentation 
which had been voted to be preſented to the king concern- 
ing the national debt. It was a very elaborate performance, 
and turned upon the examination of How much the na- 


tional debt, incurred before the 25th of December 1716, 


& had been actually paid off or diſcharged; and what ne- 
«« debts had been really contracted in ſupport of the public, and 
« in carrying on the current ſervice of the ſeveral years ſinte 

| « that” 
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« that time.” The repreſentation itſelf is introduced with a Geo. II. 
heavy complaint and ſevere refleQion againſt the arts which 1728. 
had been practiſed to miſlead the people in this important 


— 


enquiry. This prevailing miſchief, ſays the repreſentation, 
dc called for an immediate remedy, and made it neceſſary to 
4c enter into a ſtrict diſquiſition of the truth and certainty of 
cc theſe affairs, that his majeſty might be truly informed, and 
ce his faithful and well- affected ſubjects have the ſatisfaction 
| © to fee how groſsly the world had been impoſed upon, by 
„ theſe groundleſs miſrepreſentations, and that his enemies 
& might be convinced that the wealth and power of Great 
« Britain are not ſo exhauſted, as to render this nation, un- 
4 der his majeſty's happy government, leſs conſiderable and 
c formidable than in the time of any of his royal predeceſſors. 

Then, after ſtating the whole of the national debt, they 
repreſent to his majeſty, that the ſeveral national debts in- 
curred before the 25th of December 1716, which have been 
fince diſcharged, after deducting the fum of 22,357 |. 8 8. 
| and 4 d. do amount in the whole to the ſum of ſix millions 
ſix hundred and twenty-ſix thouſand four hundred and four 
pounds, ſixteen ſhillings and nine-pence halfpenny : and that 
the ſeveral national debts incurred fince the ſaid 25th day 
of December 1716, and now ſubſiſting, amount together to 
the ſum of three millions nine hundred twenty ſeven thou- 
ſand nine hundred eighty-eight pounds ſeven ſhillings and one 
penny three farthings; which being deducted out of the a- 
mount of the debts diſcharged, the difference is ſo much real 
decreaſe of the national debt ſince the 25th of December 
1716, being two millions fix hundred and ninety-eight thou- 
ſand four hundred and fixteen pounds, nine fhillings and 
ſeven-pence three farthings. | | | 

Such was the purport of this famous repreſentation, which 
drew from his majeſty a very remarkable and favourable 
anſwer *%, Little elſe worthy the attention of general 

| „„ | hiſtory 

to be confeſſed and acknowledg- 


ws. 


„ 


„ 


d GENTLEMEN, - | 
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I cannot but be very well plea- 
ſed with this repreſentation, which 
muſt give general ſatisfaction to 


al my people, by removing thoſe 


groundleſs jealouſies and appre- 


henſions which have been propa- 


gated and diſperſed throughout 
the kingdom. 1 © 


The happy effects of the flou- 
riſhing ſtate of the public credit 


are too fenſibly felt and ſeen, not 


ed by every body. 
And the proviſion made for 
gradually diſcharging the national 


debt is now become ſo certain 


and conſiderable, that nothing 


but ſome unforeſeen event can 


alter or diminiſh it; which gives 


us the faireſt proſpect of ſeein 
the old debts diharged r vn 


any neceffity of incurring new 
ones. | 


1 And 


i 


© | THE HISTOEC. 
Geo. II. hiſtory happened in parliament till the 4th of May, when 
1728. a meſſage was delivered by fir Paul Methuen, treaſurer of 
— the houthold, from his majeſty, deſiring them to advance 
King's meſ- a ſym not very conſiderable, to perfect and fulfil the obliga4. 
—_ tions he had entered into and concerted with the advice and 
credit. concurrence of laſt parliament. The meſſage next day oc 
Diviſion on ſioned very long debates, in which the miniſter's perſon as 
the fame. yell as meaſures was treated with great freedom; but his 
majeſty's requeſt was complied with, upon a diviſion of 237 
voices againſt 101. This was a very compleat triumph to 
the miniſter ; the queſtion debated gave a great handle of op- 
poſition, and the anti-miniſterial party making ſo poor a 
figure upon ſo favourable a point, deſpaired of being able to 
make a more ſucceſsful ſtand in that parliament, When the 
commons went up with their addreſs, by which they promiſed 
to make good his engagements, he aſſured them, “that the 
& confidence they repoſed in him, ſhould be employed for 
ce the public good and ſupport of the common cauſe,” The 
oppoſition, however, notwithſtanding their late defeat, renews; 
ed the attack; not that they had the ſmalleſt hope of ſuc- 
ceſs, but becauſe they wanted to render the miniſter as un- 
Motien a- popular as poſſible, With this view a motion was made 
bebe on the 17th of May, for an account of the ſale of woods and 
- iro grants of falls of woods, by his late majeſty, from Chriſtmas 
1715, to the 1ſt day of June 1727, and how the ſame. 
had been accounted for. Could ſuch an enquiry have re- 
ſtored to the uſe of the Britiſh navy the wood, the loſs. of 
which was ſo much complained of, and indeed foretold by the 
public, this motion would have been material and pertinent; 
or had it been poſſible to have convicted the parties, who 
muſt have been affected by this addreſs, and who were moſt; 
of them dead, of giving improper advice to the crown, it 
Drops. might have had a good effect; but as none of thoſe conſe- 
quences could happen, the motion was overruled by putting. 
the previous queſtion, which gave a negative to putting the 
Farther main queſtion, Little elſe material of public buſineſs hap- - 
a4 { pened during this ſeſſion of parliament ; ſome of the South- 
a Fray ea directors applied for farther allowances out of their eſtates, 
in which however they were diſappointed this ſeflion. The: 
commons addreſſed the king, to contract with the lords pro- 


And you may be aſſured, that ſinking fund, and to avoid all 
it ſhall be my particular care and occaſions of laying new burthens/ 
ſtudy to maintain and preſerve the upon my people. oa 
public credit, to improve the YI: 

_ prietor 


title of lord Monſon, fir Thomas Wentworth, by that of nobility. 


and fo obſtinate in its demands, that it was eaſy to fore 
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prietors of Carolina for the purchaſe and ſurrender of their Geo. II. 

title to that province, promiſing to make the expence good 1728. 

out of the next aids granted by parliament, Nothing re 

markable happened in the houſe of peers this ſeſſion, except- and peers, 

ing an attempt to amend the ſtatute of limitations, which miſ- 

carried ; and on the 28th of May his majeſty put an end to 

the ſeſſion by a ſpeech, in which he thanked the members for 

their zeal and unanimity, without containing any thing elſe 

that is remarkable. | 3 | 8 | 
Towards the cloſe of this ſeſſion, fir John Monſon, by the Creations of 


lord Malton, fir John Hobart, by that of lord Hobart, fir 
Thomas Coke, by that of lord Lovel, were ſeverally called 


* 


up to the houſe of peers. 5 8 
The eyes of all Europe were now fixed upon the congreſs, Congreſs of 

which, on the 19th of June, was opened at Soiſſons. The Soiflons. 

Britiſh miniſters were, William Stanhope, eſq; afterwards 2 

ear] of Harrington; Horatio Walpole, eſq; afterwards plenipoten- 

lord Walpole, and Stephen Pointz, eſq. Thoſe of the em- fiarics. 

peror were, the counts Zinzendorff and Windiſgratz, and 

baron Pentenriedter, Thoſe of the French court were, the 

cardinal Fleury, the marquis de Fenelon, and the count de 

Brancar. Thoſe from Spain were, the duke de Bournonville, 

the marquis de Santa Cruz, and don Ignatio de Bernachea. 

The Dutch, the Swedes, the Danes, the Ruſſians, the Poles, 

the dukes of Holſtein, Parma, Bavaria, and the Palatine, had 

likewiſe their ſeveral ambaſſadors there, It cannot be denied, 

that the French court, during this negotiation, aſſumed an air 

of ſuperiority, and the diſaffected in England repreſented all 

the other plenipotentiaries at Soiſſons, no better than the 

pupils of cardinal Fleury. Some days were ſpent in mutual 

compliments and entertainments, and little elſe remarkable 

happened amongſt them till the death of baron Pentenriedter, 

who was regreted as an able and an honeſt miniſter. It was proceedings 

evident. from the manner of proceeding, that the Imperial andintrigues 

and Spaniſh courts ſought to amuſe the allies of the treaty of the ſame, 

Hanover, till ſuch time as their galleons ſhould arrive. The 

court of Spain in particular was ſo flow in its 8 

ee 

that the congreſs muſt come to nothing. The truth is, bis | 

Catholic majeſty's miniſters began to be ſenſible, that it would 

be impoſſible for the emperor to ſupport the Oſtend company, 

and that they could make a much better bargain with Eng- 

land, which was much abler to affift their queen in her 

favourite ſcheme, of providing for her family ; and in 125 
| they 


- 
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Geo. II. they were not miftaken. This was the true ſource of their 
1728. trifling, and of their protracting every ſtep they took, till an-". 
ſwers came to every tedious diſpatch that was ſent to Ma- 
drid. The emperor, on the other hand, refuſed to recall from 
the Oſtend company the privilege he had given them of na- 
vagating to the Eaſt Indies, but ſeemed to be a little ſoftened 
on that head, by conſenting to have the whole affair diſcuſſed 
at the congreſs. Mcan while, his Daniſh majeſty reſolved to 
augment the capital of his Eaſt India company, and to re- 
move the trade from Copenhagen to Altena. This project 
was looked upon to be very injurious to the ſubjects of Great 
Britain and the United Provinces; and lord Glenorchy, 
the Britiſh miniſter at Copenhagen, joined with the Dutch 
miniſter, in preſenting a memorial againſt it; as being equally 
prejudicial to their countrymen, as the Oſtend company was. 
Difficulties thus multiplying in the congreſs, propoſals for 4 
| truce were thrown out amongſt all the powers concerned, 
Unreafon- but it came to nothing. The court of Spain continued to 
able de- , make vaſt preparations for war; and in order to get the better 
He e Vi. terms of Great Britain, ſtill infiſted upon the reſtitution of 
Enna. Gibraltar and Portmahon, and upon her right to ſeize, ſearch, 
| and confiſcate the Engliſh ſhips in America. | "FR 
Duke cf During the congreſs at Soiſſons, his majeſty received 
Parma a- à fignal affront from the duke of Parma, who had in- 


t ſent q 2 a, ; 
[Out of Emg- vited the Pretender to reſide in his dominions, promiling 
land. to receive him with the honours and diſtinctions due to 


the king of Great Britain; upon which ſignior Como, 

agent for the duke of Parma in London, was ordered, by his 

majeſty's command, to depart the kingdom in two days, and 
to be attended by one of the meſſengers of ſtate to the place 
of his embarkation. | 
Death and | This year, the Proteſtant intereſt in Germany received a 

7 — ot ſenſible loſs by the death of his royal highneſs Erneſt Auguſtus, 
Otnaburgh, biſhop of Oſnaburgh, duke of Vork and Albany, and only 
| ſurviving brother to king George I, He was a prince 

of great temyer and virtue; and though reigning over a 

country peopled almoſt equally by Papiſts and Proteſtants, he 

proved himſelf to be equally the father of all his people. It 

is remarkable, that this prince was ſo good an œconomiſt, 

as to leave behind him almoſt an hundred thouſand pounds in 

ſpecie, though he had all his life lived anſwerably to his re- 

venues and quality. By the 1oth article of the treaty of 
Oſnaburgh, and confirmed by that of Munſter, it is ſtipulat- 

+ ed, that the ſaid biſhoprick ſhould be alternately poſſeſſed by 

a Roman Catholic and a Proteſtant, in ſuch a manner, that 
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WM when it ſhould be the turn of a Proteſtant, he ſhould always Geo. II. 
bc poſtulated, or choſen, in the moſt ſerene houſe of duke 1728. 

= George of Brinſwick Lunenburg, at that time (in the year 

1646) general of the Swediſh army; and that, in caſe the 
male iſſue of that branch of the Brunſwick family {ſhould 
become extinct, the alternate right to that biſhoprick ſhould 
go to the line of Auguſtus duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbottel. 

Nothing remarkable during the reſt of this year happened Arrival af 
in England, but the ceremonial of ambaſſadors receiving au- Hic Fre- 
diences, and the deaths of ſome noblemen, till the gth of England. 
December; when his royal highneſs prince Frederick arri- 
ved from Hanover at St. James's. His ſudden arrival was ſaid 
to have been owing to ſome doubts that were urged in the 
privy council, concerning the non-reſidence of 'a prince of 
Wales in Great- Britain. He was, ſoon after bis arrival, 

- complimented by the city of London and the Royal Society, 
into whoſe book he was pleaſed to write his name. 

His majeſty had paid an early attention to the affairs of Affairs of 
Ireland, by ſettling the great officers of ſtate and law there, Ireland, 
and continuing the old privy council, with the addition of 
three commoners, members. The lord Carteret, lord lieute- 
nant, was received with great unanimity and applauſe, and 
the buſineſs of parliament went on ſmoothly and unanimouſly. 

The commons wiſely applied themſelves to the repair of 
highways and bridges, to accelerating law-proceedings, to 
removing nuſances, and to the encouraging, the finding and 
working mines and minerals in that kingdom : they inſpected 
into the abuſes committed by millers, bakers, and farmers, 
into the ſtate of the hempen and flax manufactures, and 
they even gave conſiderable ſums of money for encouraging 
both, and to thoſe who had promoted the tillage of the king- 
dom, and had diſcovered uſeful manufaQures. In ſhort, the 
foundations were now laid for that amazing progreſs which 
| 1 has ſince made in thoſe ſeveral particulars and many 
rs. 
In America vice-admiral Hobſon, after landing brigadier and Ame- 
Hunter, the new governor of Jamaica, upon that iſland, took v0. 
upon him the command of the ſquadron he found there, in 
order to cruize upon the Spaniſh coaſt, where the depreda- 
tions upon the Engliſh ſtill continued. Both that and the 
other Engliſh plantations in America had preſented very 
loyal addreſſes to his majeſty upon his acceſſion to the crown, 
and the people of Barbadoes were ſo piqued at an inſinuation 
in their governor's ſpeech, which they thought reflected upon 
their loyalty, that they cleared themſelves by the moſt ſolemn 
. / ö Pro- 
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Geo. II. profeſſions. All the Engliſh America however ſmarted under 
1728. the cruelty and rapine of the Spaniards. ' The miniſtry” 


Depreda- with Spain, unleſs a ſtop was put to the depredations ; and 


1 they had obtained promiſes for that purpoſe from the Spaniſn 


Spaniards | No 
there, miniſtry. They had even gone ſo far as to give aſſurances 


to our colonies abroad, that the court of Spain had iſſued 


orders for the diſcontinuing their captures. Thoſe aſſurances 
had encouraged the merchants and planters to ſend ſeveral 
valuable ſhips to ſea, which were taken by the Spaniſh guarda 


coſtas, a ſpecies of pirates, who pretended to act by order of 


their governors ; who, they ſaid, had authority from their 


— of England early foreſaw that this muſt terminate in a war 


court to grant them commiſſions for eruiſing upon the Engliſh 


in the American ſeas. In the beginning of Auguſt this year, 
the Engliſh commodore at Jamaica ſent the Anne galley. to 
demand reſtitution of the ſhips and cargoes that had been 


taken, but was obliged to retuf. with an anſwer, not only 
unſatis factory, but inſolent, from the*Spaniards ; who declar- 
ed, they had received no orders from their court to diſcon= 


tinue their making prizes of all Engliſh ſhips, whom they 
ſuſpected to be concerned in an 1llicit trade with their colo- 
nies and ſettlements. The like depredations were continued 


in all the other ſeas of America; ſo that in England the 


public daily and hourly received accounts of the moſt flagrant 


acts of piracy and barbarity committed by the Spaniards upon 


their ſailors and merchants. | | ts 
Neg-tia-= Mean while the negotiations for peace were chiefly held at 
3 Fontainbleau; and cardinal Fleury having received an an- 
1 ſwer, which appeared to be little ſatisfactory, from the court 
of Madrid, communicated the ſame to the plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain and Holland, while conferences to the ſame 
purpoſes went on at the Hague between the earl of Cheſter- 
field and the deputies of their High Mightineſſes. It is cer- 
tain, that nothing but the invincible deſire which the Britiſh 
miniſter had for the continuance of public tranquillity at this 
time, could have prevented a war from breaking out all over 


Views, Europe. The court of Spain, yet unwilling to unmaſk the 


4 


true object of its ambition, thought to compromiſe it th 
more eaſily, by keeping up to her firſt demands, which were 


no leſs than the reſtitution of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
and a regulation of the American trade, upon the footing 
which they (the Spaniards) ſhould preſcribe. It was not 
long, however, before the public had ſome hints from Madrid 
of the queen's private project, | ; 


This 
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OF ENGLAND. 3 
T bis princeſs,” an Italian by birth, while queen conſort of Geo. II. 
Spain, through certain natural infirmities of her huſpand, 1728. 
who had betaken himſelf to a peeviſh recluſe ſort of life, 
engroſſed his affections and directed his: power; ſhe was far the 


daring and the moſt unpromiſing projects, and ſurmounted Spain. 
difficulties, which would have been impracticable for others 
to conquer, merely from a notion ſhe had, that nothing was 
impoſſible for her to effect. The grandees of Spain, tho) they 
were no ſtrangers to her character, were by no means favour- 

able to her views. They paſſionately deſired to ſee Gibraltar 

and Minorca re- annexed to their crown, and were alarmed 
when they began to ſuſpect that thoſe favourite points were 
to be given up, and that a branch of the houſe of Bourbon 
was to be aggrandized at the expence of the kingdom of 

Pf Previous however to any thing deciſive in this affair, Double mar- 
a Fouble marriage was concluded upon between the royal nase be- 
houſes of Spain and Portugal. The prince of Aſturias, eldeſt and Post. 
ſurviving ſon to the king of Spain by his firſt queen, eſpouſed gal. 

the infanta of Portugal, as the prince of Brazil, eldeſt fon to 

the king of Portugal, did the infanta of Spain. But it is 

now time to attend domeſtic affairs. ' 1 fi 
On the 21ft of January the parliament met; his majeſty Meet ng of 
in his ſpeech acquainted them, that the project of a proviſional) Parlia- 
treaty had been approved of by him and his allies, but that — 
no definitive anſwer to the ſame had been returned by the 


* 
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_ nc preparations, and to keep on foot all their extraordinary 
orces. His majeſty then threw out a very broad inſinuation, 

s if the courts of Vienna and Madrid had been encouraged 
an their dilatory proceedings by the hopes that were given 
them from hence, of creating diſcontents and diviſions a- 
mongſt his ſubjects; © but, ſaid he, I am perſuaded, that your 
* known affection for me, and a juſt regard for your own ho- 


cloſe, reſolute, cunning, and dextrous in executing the moſt queen of _ 


charac- | 


J 


32 
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1728. 


Reflections | 
(655409 — which ſome conſidered as a compoſition. of minifterial craft, © 
while others looked upon it as an honeſt declaration of the 
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ce nour, and the intereſt and ſecurity of the nation, will deter- 
ce rious practices of ſame few, who ſuggeſt the means of 

c diſtreſſing their country, and afterwards clamour at the in- 
& conveniencies which they themſelves have occaſioned,” + 
Such were the moſt ſtriking paſſages of this famous ſpeech, 


Ko 
* 


true ſtate of Europe, fo far as Great Britain was concerned 
in the important queſtion of peace or war. The lords una- _ 
nimouſly agreed to an addreſs af thanks, and the party in the 
houſe of commons, who were for pacific meafures, extolled 
the juſtice of his majeſty's. conduct, in being unwilling to 
plunge the nation into a war, the end and event of which 
could not be foreſeen. The provoking conduct of Spain in 
attacking Gibraltar, was admitted upon all hands; and as 
ſomething very deciſive muſt ſoon happen, it was thought ® 


e 


more eligible, as the nation had waited fo long, to wait a ve 

little, and but a very little, longer. Such were the great lines * 

of policy, upon which the miniſtry then proceeded: but ie ar 

muſt be acknowledged, that this manner of arguing ave * 

Spaniſh de- great advantages to their enemies.” The depredations of the B 
5 . in America were as diſgraceful as they were diſ- ar 
couraging, and the nation was on fire to repel them. 'The | 
oppoſition knew this, and took every opportunity of expoſing po 

the government, as if, for the ſake of one man, they. ſacris gr 

ficed the honour and the intereſt of their country. . dit 

Motion for It was to obviate thoſe principles, that fir George Oxen- 4 
an addreſs. den in the houſe of commons moved for an addreſs to his 50 
majeſty, in anſwer to his ſpeech from the throne, © to ac- T] 

«© knowledge his majeſty's goodneſs and wiſdom, in avoiding a | 

all difficulties and delays, by concerting the moſt expedi- de 

* tious methods of concluding with honour and juſtice, the ou. 


e negotiations depending at Soiſſons; to expreſs their grate- 
„ful ſenſe of his majeſty's tender regard for the eaſe and in- 
« tereſt of his people, in declining to plunge the nation into 
greater and unknown expences, as long as there is a pro- 
*© ſpect of obtaining a ſafe and honourable peace; to aſſure 
* his majeſty, that the houſe, fully convinced, that his ma- 
jeſty's own honour and the honour of the nation, are above 
all things dear and precious to him, entirely relies upon 
* his majeſty to do himſelf and the nation juſtice, as ſoon 
as any proper occaſion ſhall call upon him for it, and to 


% 


& ſecure the commerce of the kingdom.“ 


| | Nothing 


Nothing could be more decent than thoſe expreſſions z| but Geo. II. 
the oppoſition, in order to expoſe the miniſtry to the commer- 1728. 
cial part of the nation eſpecially, raiſed a debate upon a mee 
quibble ; for they moved, that his majeſty ſhould be addreſt Debate up. 
to reſtore the commerce of the kingdom. Though this cavil en the ſame, 
was below criticiſm, yet it de. a handle for declamation 
upon a point which the miniſtry could not get gver, the de- 
predations of the Spaniards. Sir William Young was then Character ef 
a frequent and a ready ſpeaker. He was obnoxious to many, fir William 
how juſtly we cannot ſay, for ſome ſteps he had made in 9928+ 
private life, and this prepoſſeſſion affected the opinion of the 
public in his parliamentary and miniſterial character. Not- 
withſtanding this, had he been in the oppolition he would 
have been cried up as a man of wit, parts and eloquence. 

In fact, he was a man of good natural endowments, and 
though he ſtuck to his friend, who was at the head of the 
adminiſtration, no man in the houſe had more true Engliſh 
behaviour and ſentiments. It is certain that he had great 
volubility in ſpeaking, which his enemies termed frothineſs, 
but with no more juſtice, than as the term is applicable to 
any ſpeaker, whoſe eagerneſs in ſupporting his friends mea- 
ſures, render him a little too prolix on certain occaſions. 
But in all other reſpects, fir William Young had great public 
and parliamentary abilities. | f 
When the oppoſition ſnewed themſelves in earneſt to ſup- 
port their amendment, ſir William endeavoured to prove with 
great ſucceſs, that reſtoring and ſecuring commerce was a 
diſtinction without a difference; becauſe ſuppoſing, which he 
did not admit, that the Britiſh commerce was ruined, it muſt 
be reſtored before it could be fecured. Both he and Mr. Debate con- 
Thompfon of Vork, who, with very moderate abilities, was binued 
a perpetual advocate for the miniſter, and ſeveral other gen- 
tlemen endeavoured to ſhew, that whatever was juſt in the 
outcry againſt the Spaniſh depredations, was in a great mea - 
ſure owing to the inſatiable avarice of the Engliſh merchants 
and commanders of veſſels, who carried on an illicit trade 
with the ſubjects of Spain in America, in defiance of treaties ; 
and the laws of nations, as well as to the manifeſt prejudice 
of the fair Engliſh trader. 8 . 

A pamphlet had been wrote at this time in favour, and Upon a 
under the countenance, of the miniſter, and was ſuppoſed to 
be the work of a prelate, who had greatly diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his political writings againſt the Tory miniſtry at the. 
latter end of queen Anne's reign. . The pamphlet was ſpirited 
and genteel, but contained ſome, and thoſe capital inaccu- 
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„% HE MES TORTY 
Geo. 1I. racies, which the miniſter, who was, in matters of that kind, 
1728. inexcuſably careleſs, had ſuffered to paſs uncorrected and uns 


queſtioned. As it was known however, to be a pamphlet 

of authority, Mr. Thompſon: and ſome others of the count A 
members ventured very injudiciouſly to quote it, in defence ] 

of the adminiſtration ; particularly ſome, paflages, tending to ſ 
vindicate the miniſtry in that unpopular part of their conduc, 2 

the keeping admiral} Hoſier's fleet ſo long inactive on the - 

coaſts of America, This, beſides its being unparhamentary, f. 

gave great advantages to the oppoſition; for Mr. Pultney, by t 
expoſing one glaring inconſiſtency in it, that of confounding .P 

the Spaniſh flotilla and the galleons together, turned the 1 
whole of the court writings into ridicule. Some quotations, Wil © 
containing abſtracts from admiral Hoſier's and other Engliſh th 
ſea-officers inflructions, which the government had ſuffered to F 

be publiſhed, were likewife repreſented as being unfair, be- 

cauſe the whole of the inſtructions were not exhibited. Cap» ag 

tain, afterwards admiral, Vernon, made a conſiderable figure * 

in this debate. Being well acquainted with the nature of the ll ©* 

ſervice admiral Hoſier had gone upon, and having few or 5 

none in the houſe who could contradict him upon their own as 
experience, he laboured to prove, that the extracts from Ho- 3 

fier's inſtructions were ſpurious, or if not ſpurious, the in- ; 
ſtructions themſelves were impracticable. 1 _ 

Charader of Sir Joſeph Jekyl, maſter of the rolls, was then, occaſion- - 
fir Joſeph ally, in the oppoſition. He was eſteemed an honeſt, uncors 8 
Jehyl. rupted judge and ſenator ; his affection for the Proteſtant Ml ** 
ſucceſſion was unqueſtionable, and his abilities both in law az 

and equity were deemed to be confiderable. He was, how- of 

ever, a weak politician, and a very indifferent ſpeaker. But ay 

his character giving him weight, the oppoſition thought they whe 


had gained a great point in bringing him over to their ſide, | 
His prepoſſeſſions in favour of the old Whig principles were I 
fo ſtrong, that he could not with any patience bear the 
thoughts of England detaching herſelf from the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and being linked with that of Bourbon. This was a 
revolution in politics, which he thought even endangered the 
conſtitution, the ſecurity of which, he ſaid, ought to be ad- 
drefled for, as well as the ſecurity of commerce. In ſhort, 
Diviſions the ableſt fpeakers, both for and againſt the meaſures of the 
_ adminiſtration, exerted themſeves to the utmoſt in this debate; 
but the queſtion being put, whether the word ſecure ſhould 
ſtand, it was carried in the affirmative, by a majority of 249 
againſt 87, and the addreſs was preſented, ee 


This 


under their conſideration, together with the ſubſidies paid to 


FP 6 ; LD AF | 2 
This captious debate did the oppoſition no ſeryice, either Geo. I, 
highneſs, whoſe une had that day drawn him to the 
houſe of commons, mult entertain no very high ideas of a 
ſenate, that could enter with ſo much warmth into ſo imma- 
terial a controverſy. The oppoſition, however, were not diſ- 
couraged by their defeat. For when the motion was made 


for continuing the army, - conſiſting of near twenty-three Debate upoy 


thouſand men, the leaders againſt the court laboured 40 ae 
prove from hiſtory and experience, the danger into which 

a ſtanding army brought the conſtitution, Had their argu- 

ments been as juſtly applied, as "oy were plauſibly urged, 

they muſt have been unanſwerable. But, the nature of the 
conſtitution of England, and the aſpect of the affairs of 
Europe, had received ſuch alterations ſince the times from 

which their arguments were borrowed, that the reaſoning 

was abſurd and unjuſt. It was however urged, with ſome 

colour of reaſon, that the court of Vienna haviag readily 


| agreed to the preliminaries for a general pacification, there 


ought to be a reduction of that augmentation of the army, 
which the differences lately ſubliſting with the houſe of Au- 

ſtria had induced the parliament to agree to. But a ſhort 
anſwer was given to this laſt argument; for it was ſaid, that, 

as no definitive reſolution in favour of peace had been come 

to by the courts of Vienna and Madrid, the reduction of the 
national troops, during ſuch a ſtate of indecifion, would only 
encourage the powers with whom the nation was at variance, 

to ſtand upon higher terms, and make the Spaniards in parti- 

cuiar more inſolent in the American ſeas, * This reaſoning, 

with a good deal more that was offered, had its proper 
weight, and the reſolution, with all thoſe that were depending 

upon it, was agreed to without a diviſion, er ht 

In the committee that ſate upon the ſupply, a copy, of theand upon 
eſtabliſhment of the Heſſian forces for the year 1729, coming te Hellian 
00P3« 

foreign princes, a warm debate was opened. The oppoſition, 


Vith the faireſt profeſſions of regard for his majeſty's honour, 


pretended that the money demanded was too great a ſum for 
the nation, conſidering the load of taxes it then Jaboured 
under, to bear. Mr. P. obſerved, that England paid for 7000 
Heſſian troops, which that Landgrave uſed always to keep in 
pay, and that in fact, ſhe ought to pay for no more than for 
five thouſand of the twelve. As to the duke of Wolfenbot- 
tel, he obſerved, that the Cr by paying him for 2 
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Diviſion. 


Addreſs. 


Reflection 
upon the 


conduct of 


the miniſtry 


« kept the peace of Germany and of all Europe; that it had 


ing put, the court carried it by a majority of 256 againſt gr. 
It was then voted to grant the pay for the twelve thouſand 


commons, however, addreſſed the king; “that whenever it 


had been a little too averſe to violent meaſures. They were 


upon their account only, to hazard a war with that crown, 


had been made by the Spaniards, the oppo | 
_ heightened this circumſtance ſo much to their own advan- 


lords commiſſioners of the admiralty were ordered to lay be 
| fort 
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thouſand men, juſt enabled him to maintain the uſual number 
of troops that he kept always on foot. 3D ta 

Sir Robert Walpole, in anſwer to what had been thrown 
out, ſaid, „that the meaſure of hiring German troops had 


& induced the emperor to accept of the preliminaries for a 
* general pacification, after taking into his pay the troops of 
ce three eleQors of the empire, beſides making a conſiderable 
„ augmentation of his own forces.” Some of the old 
ſtaunch members however, objected to the meaſure itſelf, as 
being both diſgraceful and burthenſome to the nation. Very 
little regard was paid to that argument, and the queſtion be- 


Heffians, and for the duke of Wolfenbottel's troops ; and 
50,000], ſubſidy to Sweden. The oppoſition having laid 
their main flreſs upon the arguments againſt the Heſſians, 
the other articles were not much conteſted. The houſe of 


& ſhould be neceſſary to take any foreign troops into his ſer- 
« vice, he will be graciouſly pleaſed to uſe his endeavours 
cc that they may cloathed with the manufaQures of Great 
« Britain.“ | EO " 

The depredations of the Spaniards ſtill continuing in the 
American ſeas, the anti-miniſterial party omitted nothing 
that could perſuade the nation, that theſe violences and in- 
ſults were owing to the tameneſs of the Britiſh miniſtry, who 
were afraid of breaking with Spain. The truth is, the miniſtry 


fully perſuaded, and not without good grounds, that moſt of 
the captures were of veſſels which had been concerned in an 
illicit trade with the Spaniards, and therefore it was unjuſt 


But it happening, that a few captures of __ trading lawfully, 
ition improved and 


tage, and ſo greatly to the prejudice of the miniſter, that the 
diſſatisfaction on that account was general all over the nation, 
The city of Briſtol and the port of Liverpool were amongſt 
the firſt that petitioned the parliament on that account, and 
many members, who, upon other occaſions, were ready. to 
go all lengths with the miniſter, concurred in voting for the 
neceſſary lights, in an affair that ſo nearly touched the honour 
and intereſt of the nation. On the 28th of February the 
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fore the commons the complaints that had been lodged be- Geo. II. 
fore them by the Britiſh merchants - againſt the Spaniards; 1728. 
and the houſe at the ſame time came to a reſolution-of ad- ———- 
drefling his majeſty, for admiral" Hoſier's inſtructions, and 8 
thoſe of the commander in chief, who ſucceeded him. Tho Spaniſh de- 

the miniſter ſaw that the main tendency of all thoſe motions predations. 

was to diſtreſs him, he did not think it proper to oppoſe 

them, and ſome of the petitioners and their witneſſes were 

examined before a committee of the whole houſe, which ſat 

to conſider of their ſeveral complaints againſt the Spaniards. 

On the 1oth of March an addreſs was voted to his majeſty, , 

for copies of all memorials, petitions, and repreſentations, to 

himſelf or his father, or their ſecretaries, in relation to Spa- 

niſh captures and Britiſh ſhips. 1 th 

The Spaniſh miniſtry, on the other hand, ſtrongly inſiſted 

upon the Engliſh being excluded from all right of cutting 

logwood in Campeachy, or of trading to that bay. This was 

no new claim on the part of the Spaniards, it had been made 

by the marquis de Monteleone, ſo far back as the year 1717, 

and the matter had been referred by the then king to the 


board of trade. They gave it as their opinion, that the Report and 
Engliſh had a right to cut logwood there, which opinion 0 
founded upon no Spaniards being found in that country when chy log- 
the Engliſh firſt landed there, and that they had ever ſince wood - trade. 
exerciſed the cutting of wood in that country, and that in 
the year 1669, the numbers of Engliſh logwood-cutters ſettled 
in the Laguno de Terminos, were fo conſiderably increaſed, 
that great quantities of logwood were tranſported both to 
Jamaica and New England. This. being the ſtate of that 
trade in 1669, and the American treaty being concluded in 
1670, which, by the clauſe of ut: paſſædetis, confirmed to the 
Engliſh all their poſſeſſions in America, their logwood-trade 
and poſſeſſions upon the bay of Campeachy, were thereby 
clearly confirmed. Nevertheleſs, the maxims of the Spa- 
niſh government admitting no competition about what they 
looked upon to be their property in America, in 1672, they 
began to queſtion the Engliſh right to that trade, For, on 
the 22d of June that year, the queen-regent of Spain publiſhed 
a royal cedula, importing, That ſuch as ſhould make an 
„ invaſion, or trade without licence in the ports of the In- 
„dies, ſhould. be proceeded againſt as pirates, &c.“ This 
cedula was conſtrued by the Spaniards in America, to inhibit 
the Engliſh from cutting logwood in Campeachy, and they 
actually confiſcated all Engliſh ſhips that had any on board. 
This, however, being an act of N power, and not acquieſced 
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THE HISTORY | 
in by the Engliſh, their right to the ſettlements in Campeds” 
chy and the logwood-trade, was not thereby weakened; 


the treaty of Utrecht confirmed it, becauſe, after confirmins” 


the American treaty, a ſtipulation is inſerted, “ that the ſame 
<< ſhall be without any prejudice to any liberty or power, 


„which the ſubjects of Great Britain enjoyed before, either 


Other peti- 


tions againſt 


the Spani- 
ards, 


Acdreis of 
parliament 
to the king. 


<< thro' right, ſufferance, or indulgence.”* t i 
Such is the ſubſtance of this famous repreſentation, which 
was now laid before the houſe of commons, to whom ſeveral} 
other petitions about this time, from merchants and others, 
complaining of Spaniſh depredations, were preſented. Theſe 
complaints coming ſo thick, raiſed a flame in the nation, 
which the miniſter durſt not attempt to ſtifle ; but it is uncer- 
tain, whether he did not connive at ſome öfficious TY 
which repreſented the petitioners in no favourable light, and 
the petitions as deſtitute of real foundation. Theſe writings, 
and pamphlets did inconceivable prejudice to the miniſter, 
who, as has been obſerved before, generally employed the 
preſs very injudiciouſly, and no arts were wanting on the 
part of the oppoſition to perſuade the public, that he ſecretly 
abetted the Spaniards in their depredations. Tho? notbing 
could be mere ridiculous and groundleſs than this accuſation, 
yet ſtill the miniſter bore it with invincible patience, and 
without throwing the leaſt obſtacle-in the way of the com- 
mittee, which ſat from day to day, upon the paniſh depre- 
dations, That committee at laſt, after hearing all proper 
evidence, came on March 14th, to the following refolu-' 
tion, which was reported by Mr. Winnington, the chat 
and agreed to by the houſe ; “That from the peace, con- 
« cluded at Utrecht, in the year 1713, to this time, the 
«© Britiſh trade and navigation, to and from the ſeveral Brittfh 
„ colonies in America, has been greatly interrupted by the 
* continual depredations from the Spaniards, who have ſeized 
very valuable effects, and have unjuſtly taken and made 
<< prize of great numbers of Britiſh ſhips and veſſels in thoſe 
F< parts, to the great Joſs and damage of the ſubjects of this 
kingdom, and in manifeſt violation of the treaties ſubſiſt. 
“ ing between the two crowns.” a = EY 
Ihe houſe then came to an unanimous reſolution, that ant 
humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, “ to defire his 
„ majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
5 vours to prevent ſuch depredations, to procure juſt and' 
5 reatonadle ſatisfaction for the loſſes ſuſtained ; and to fecute 
to his ſubjects the free exerciſe of commerce and naviga- 
& tion, to and from the Britiſh colonies in America.“ 51 | 


"x majeſty's 


or ENGEL AWD = oh 


5 zjeſty's anſwer to this addreſs, which was p eſented by the Geo. II. | 
* Ipeaker, attended by the whole houſe, was. as follows. 1728. 
Gentlemen, I have always had the greateſt” regard, and 

. concern for the commerce and navigation of my King 

2 « doms ; I am ſenfibly affected with the loſſes ſuſtained by 

IJ my trading ſubjeQs ; I have, upon all, proper applications, 

1 given the ſtricteſt orders for e and reaſonable 

W < ſatisfaction, and you may be affured, I will uſe my beſt 

al « endeavours to anſwer the defires and expectations of my 

2 « people, upon an affair of ſo much importance.“ 

8 Mean while, the houſe of peers were equally alarmed at proceedings 
Wy he demands of the Spaniards, which reflected upon the me- in the houſe 
© Mnory of the late king, whom they accuſed of à breach 8 
1 promiſe, in not giving up Gibraltar and Port- Mahon, as he 


had engaged to do, by a letter he had wrote to his Catholic 


+34 | | 4 9 * 1 i 
5 majeſty, In order, therefore, to vindicate the memory of 
the late king, and the intereſts of the nation, a copy of that 
1 letter was laid before the peers, and it appeared how ground - 


leſs the claims of the court of Spain were, as founded upon 
hat letter. It contains, with regard to Gibraltar, tio more 
than a general aſſurance, on the part of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, * That he will make uſe of the firſt favourable oppar- 
« tunity to regulate the article of its reſtitution” with the 
c conſent of his parliament.” The promiſe, therefore, was 


a! no other than conditional, and coul in no ſenſe bind his 

Ne majeſty of England, unleſs his parliament gave its conſent. 

1 Some of the lords in the oppoſition made, however, a Motion 
I great handle of the above-mentioned letters, and of the claim there, 


of his Catholic majeſty, and moved to reſolve, „ That for 


h « the honour of his majeſty, and the preſervation and ſecu- 

e '<© rity of the trade and commerce of this kingdom, effectual 

4 « care ſhould be taken in the preſent treaty, that the king 

10 * of Spain do renounce all claim and pretenſion to Gibraltar 

0 „and the iſland of Minorca, in plain and ſtrong terms.“ 

18 The lords rejected this motion upon very ſolid grounds. rejeaed, 
| Great Britain had a much better right by the treaty of Utrecht, 


to Gibraltar and Minorca, than ſhe could have by any per- 

1 ſonal act or renunciation of his Catholic majeſty. The de- 

T Wiring any ſuch perſonal renunciation, implied a kind of inva- 

Iidity of the right, by which Great Britain already held 

theſe poſſeſſions. There was no doubt, that the king and Obſervation 

kingdom of Spain would, if poſſible, re- poſſeſs themſelves herevpon. 

of them, and that no renunciation, however ſtrong or expreſs 

on the part of his Catholic majeſty, would debar him from 

attempting to re- poſſeſs them, as ſoon as he had any probable 
| ES proſpect 
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Geo. II. proſpeA of ſucceſs ; and ſhould his Catholic majeſty, as there 
1728. was great reaſon to believe he would, refuſe to grant apy 
wmn—_—— {ch rnunciation, all the powers of Europe would be apt to 
think, that Great Britain poſſeſt them by an invalid title, 
The houſe of peers, therefore, very wiſely, and upon true 
political principles, rejected the motidn, and a proteſt upon 
very weak and ſhallow grounds, was entered againſt th 
negative that had been given to the motion; and ſigned by 
ſeventeen peers. The houſe, however, did not think 
proper to leave a matter of ſo much importance negleCted, 
That might have borne a bad aſpect to the nation, and 
have even implied to the reſt of Europe, a ſettled defigr 
to give up the two poſſeſſions in queſtion. They, there- 
fore, reſolved to proceed upon the affair in the moſt ſolemn 
manner. For, on March 19th, the lords ſent a meſlage 
, vo to the commons, deſiring a preſent conference with them 
jords de- in the painted chamber, relating to Gibraltar and the 
manded by iſland of Minorca. Managers being accordingly appointet 
| _— on the part of the commons, the conference was held, and 
the managers for the lords required the concurrence of the 
commons, to a reſolution they had come to, which was, 
for an a3- *©* That they do entirely rely upon his majeſty, that he will, 
ereſs to the © for the maintaining the honour, and ſecuring the trade, d 
EG. © this kingdom, take effectual care in the preſent treaty, 
braltar and ** to preſerve his undoubted right to Gibraltar and the iſland 
Minorca. © of Minorca,” | 5 
Tho' nothing could be better judged or better timed that 
this reſolution, yet it met with great oppoſition in the houſe 
of commons. Sir Robert Walpole never appeared more un- 
exceptionable in his miniſterial capacity, than he did on thi 
occaſion. He made it appear, that from the nature of the 
prerogative, the reſolution contained all that a parliament 
can conſtitutionally require of a king; but was anſwetel 
by vague declamation and ſurmiſes, which, tho” then the) 
| had great effect with the weak and well-meaning, experience 
A'farsg bas refuted. The oppoſition, however, moſt abſurdly and 
claim of the unpolitically inſiſted, 4 upon a ſpecifical fenunciation' of thok 
oppolit:ion, ée places, on the part of Spain.” The queſtion was ther 
rejected on a | . q 
diviion, extreamly well calculated to impoſe upon the public, and 
| ſome members in the houſe of commons were actually, upol 
this occaſion, brought over to the oppoſition ; for, upon the 
queſtion being called for, the negative was carried only by 
a majority of 267 againſt 111, | 
The commons thus agreeing with the peers in their reſo 
Jution, a joint addreſs was preſented to his majeſty from botk 


houſez 


houſes, and he, in anſwer, promiſed them, * that be would Geo, II. 
cc take care to ſecure his undoubted right to Gibraltar and 1728. 
„ the iſland of Minorca.” The houſe of commons next —— 
went upon reading and conſidering all the letters and inſtruc- 2 
tions, that had been given to the Britiſh admirals and com- crown. 
manders in the Mediterranean, by the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
from the year 1725, to the time of the arrival of orders from 
the king of Spain, for executing the preliminaries in the 
Weſt Indies. 85 | | | „ 
Sixty thouſand pounds, raiſed for the ſervice of laſt year, 
had not been accounted for to parliament ; and the commons Proceedings, 
requiring, by addreſs, a particular account, received for an- 
ſwer, that no particular account of the ſame could be 
« given, without a manifeſt prejudice to the public.” Tho“ 
this anſwer had been, 'as we have ſeen, repeatedly given up- 
on the like occaſions, and tho? the very nature of the public 
ſervice requires money for ſecret ſervices, yet a great handle 
was made of it to enflame the nation againſt the adminiſtra - - 
tion. The miniſter, however, bore up againſt all oppoſition, 
nor did he refuſe to his enemies any paper, they could call for, 
relating to the affairs between Great Britain and Spain; and 
the numbers they demanded were very great, and the time 
they took up in reading, very long. At laſt, the grand com- 
mittee, who continued moſt affiduouſly to fit upon the conſi: | 
deration of the complaints againſt the Spaniſh depredations, 
after long debates, reſolved; 3 | | | 
„ That ſeveral ſhips, merchandizes-and effects, belonging ana reſolu- 
to the merchants of this kingdom, trading to Spain, Por- tions of th 
© tugal, and Italy, have been taken and ſeized by the Spa- 
© niards, in manifeſt violation of the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two crowns, for which no reſtitution has yet 
been made; and that the maſters and crews of ſeveral of 
„the ſaid ſhips have been barbarouſly and inhumanly 
e creams Wk | | 
« That, in order to take the neceſſary care of the inte- 
<« reſts and properties of his majeſty's ſubjects, and thoſe of 
<< his allies, very much concerned in the cargo and effects 
belonging to the flota and galleons, and that all poſſible 
 ©& juſtice might be done to all parties intereſted therein; and 
<< to the end that the ſaid treaſure ſhould not be employed in 
carrying on and ſupporting dangerous meaſures and en- 
«© gagements againſt his majeſty and his allies,” the orders 
and inſtructions given to vice-admiral Hoſier, to block up 
« the flota and galleons, and to endeavour to ſecure and 
$5 detain them, without embezzlement, until juſtice and ſa- 

8 1 5 tisfaction 
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1728. © were juſt, prudent, and neceſſary, tending very much tq 1 
6“ prevent an open rupture, and to preſerve the peace So | t 
| “& tranquillity of Europe.” | 5 * 
| Addrefs,and An addreſs, in conſequence of thoſe reſolutions, was ac- ] 
es em cordingly voted to his majeſty, praying: him, © to uſe his 1 
eln, ee endeavours to obtain ſatisfaction to the ſufferers;” to which, t 
his majeſty reply d, That he was always extreamly concern- t 
« ed, when he heard of the loſſes and ſufferings of his ſubjects, C 

.< and would continue to uſe his beſt endeavours, as he had 
* hitherto done, upon all occaſions, to obtain for them, juſt V 
& and reaſonable ſatisfaction,” | A n 
Diſſatisfac- The reſolution, which the commons had come to, in juſ- a 
tion of the tification of admiral Hoſier's inſtructions, ſerved ether to a 
marlon #*:.. Vindicate, than to clear, the miniſter. It was notorious, that t 
ger's expedi the French had a much greater property than the Engliſh had NA 
tion. in the flota and galleons, and therefore the public, with tl 
great juſtice, thought that they ſhould at leaſt have borne an F 
equal ſhare in the expence, which fell very heavy, both in — 
men, money and ſhips, upon Great Britain, beſides its being F 
unſuceeſsful as to the purpoſe for which it was deſigned, © | . 


Add to this, that it had brought the Spaniards to make ſome 
advances to France, which had given the latter great advan- 
tages in commerce, and the uſeleſs provocation, which we 
had given the Spaniards, had exaſperated them to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they had ſpared no pains or expence to fix the 
emperor more firmly than ever, in their intereſt, by which 
England had found herſelf under a kind of neceflity, not only 
to augment her domeſtic troops, but to take large bodies 
of foreigners into their pay. Such were the arguments, 
which were, on this occaſion, urged by the heads of the 
oppoſition in both houſes of parliament. In the houſe of 
peers a motion was made to reſolve, ©** That it appeared to 
Dirigon in ** the houſe, that the expence of the ſquadron ſent to the 
the houſe of *© Weſt Indies, under the command of vice-admiral Hoſier, 
' xg that ac having been borne by this nation alone, tho' deſigned to 
; <« prevent the Spaniards from ſeizing the effects belonging 
&« to his majeſty's allies, as well as his ſubjects, which were 
& on board the flota and galleons, and from applying the 
cc treaſure, to diſturb the peace, and invade the liberties of 
% Europe, has been an unreaſonable burthen on this king- 
% dom.” Upon a negative being given to this motion, by 
a majority of 87 againſt 27, a proteſt was entered and ſigned 
by fourteen members, upon the principles, and for the reaſons 
we have already hinted at. : 
| The 
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The many papers and painphlets, wrote ypon the head of G 


that had happened to the nation, had obtained ſo 2 e 
ulation, that the affair grew too ſerious, to be farther neg- 
jected. A matter, however, of a more domeſtick, but more 


intereſting nature, happened at this time, pretty critically, 
to draw the attention of parliament to an object, in which 
the miniſtry had no concern, and therefore they very politi- 
cally encouraged a ſevere inquiry into the abuſe. | 


this, a commiitee, of which, Mr. ee was chairman, 
was appointed to enquire into the ſtate of the gaols all over 
the kingdom; and on the 27th of Feb. repaired to the 
Fleet-Priſon, that they might examine the priſoners in their 
own perſons. One Bambridge, acted then as warden of the 
Fleet, and the committee found fir William Rich, baronet, by 
his command, loaded with heavy irons, which they ordered 
to be taken off, But, upon their retiring, Bambridge under- 
ſtanding that ſir William had given evidence to the com- 
mittee, which was very unfavourable for himſelf, he ordered 
him again into irons, for which; the houſe immediately com- 
mitted him to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms. The 
farther the committee proceeded in their enquiries, the more 
diſmal and ſhocking was the ſcene of cruelty, barbarity, and 
extortion, which they diſcloſed. Upon this, March the 28th, 
| the houſe came to an unanimous reſolution, “that Thomas 
* Bambridge, the then warden, John Huggins, the late 
© warden, who had acted in the ſame cruel, oppreſſive 
* manner, James Barnes, William Pindar, John Everett, 
* and Thomas King, who were accomplices in the ſame 
| & crimes, be committed cloſe priſoners. to Newgate :” 
and his majeſty at the ſame time was addreſſed, to order his 
attorney-general to proſecute them: a bill was likewiſe 
brought in, to diſable Bambridge from -holding the office 
of warden ; and another, for better regulating the pri- 
ſon of the Fleet, and for more effectual preventing and pu- 
niſhing arbitrary and illegal practices of the warden of the 
ſaid priſon. A report of the proceedings of the committee, 
relating to the Fleet-Priſon; was likewiſe ordered to be 
printed, In this report, the cleareſt proofs were brought; 
not only of extortioh and oppreſſion, but even of m een 
| ing 


| the Spaniſh deptedations, and the other loſſes and diſgraces 1728. 


Some public-ſpirited gentlemen, at the head of whom Enquiryints 
were, Mr. afterwards general Oglethorpe, had received inti- the ne 
| mations of the cruelties and oppreſſions practiſed throughout gaols by the 
almoſt all the gaols in the kingdom, upon prifoners, and houſe of 

ea i ge priſe of the Place hene 
more particularly in his inajeſty's priſon of the Fleet. Upon 
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Geo. II. being committed by the warden and his gaolers; the parti. 
1728. culars of which being improper for general hiſtory, we ſhall 
mit. EY | . „ 
Other pro- Beſides this public- ſpirited meaſure, others of a like ten- 
8 . dency were entered into by the houſe. On the 21ſt of 
f March a bill was brought in, for the more effectually prevent: 
ing bribery and corruption; and had ſo ſpeedy a paſſage thro! } 
the houſe, that on the 1ſt of April it was ſent to the lords. 
Another bill, on account of the frequent robberies that had 
been lately committed in the ſtreets of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, was brought in, for appointing a better nightly watch, 
and regulating the beadles in England, and for better en- 
lightening the ftreets and public paſſages within the weekly 
bills of mortality. Mr. alderman Barnard, on the 14th of 
April, preſented the houſe a bill, for the better regulation 
and government of ſeamen in the merchant ſervice ; and on 
the 21ſt of the ſame month, a bill for the relief of inſolvent 
debtors, paſſed thro' the houſe of commons, and was ſent tg 


the lords, | 2 0 
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Spirituous liquors taxed—Debates about the civil liſt— Wl 

Character of the earl of Harrington — Treaty of N 

Seville—Debates upon it-—The Dutch accede to it. 0 

Foreign loans probibited Debates upon the ſame, and - 

upon the Heſſian troops — Penſion bill, and its hiſtory» f 

Proceedings about Dunkirk and the Eaſt India trade— tl 

Profligacy of the common people—Procaedings in Ire. m 

land — Muſcovy, Sardinia, France, Spain, Holland, di 

Italy, Conſtantinople—Domeſtic promotions and altera. Wl / 

tions — Parliament meels— Its proceedings Character p 

lord Harvey—Biſhop of Saliſbury's ſpeech upon throw: 2 
[ ing the penſion bill out of the houſe of peers Rage of th 
=_ political writing Duel between lord Harvey and My. ci 
Pultuey Lato proceedings in Latin aboliſhed— The tr: 

ſecond treaty of Vienna. — NE m 

k | > | Ex 

High duty NGLAND at this time was in the moſt imminent th 

* danger of being depopulated, by the exceflive abuſe of of 

| a pernicious ſpirituous liquor, commonly called geneva, or 28 

fin which the inferior ranks of people had ran into, 4 


reets and highways were filled with ſquallid, emaciated 
| EY | objects, 


OF ENGLAND” is 
objects, all of them brought into that condition, by that Geo. II. 
intoxicating poiſon; the mother could not give the child at 1728. 
her breaſt its nutritive aliment, nor could the father keep his 


of family from beggary and ſtarving, thro the rage which each 
nt- | of them poſſeſſed, for a liquor that appeared to have ſomewhat 
ro be witching in its nature, fo general had the abuſe of it become. 
ds. In ſhort, it ſeemed to alter the very human ſpecies amongſt 
1ad Engliſhmen. The government could no longer avoid taking 
in- notice of this growing peſtilence, and the remedy ſuggeſted 
ch, was, to put a duty of five ſhillings a gallon upon all that 
en- any diſtiller or retailer of it, except apothecaries, ſhould be 
cly poſſeſſed of on the 24th of June 1729, and the like _—_ 
of upon every gallon of all that ſhould be made thereafter. It 
on was likewiſe reſolved, that every perſon retailing the fame, 


ſhould, from the ſaid 24th of June, pay twenty pounds a 


year for a licence. : | | 

About this time, great complaints were made of the defi- 2 
cigncy of the civil liſt revenue, as falling ſhort of producing n Bt 
within the year, the ſum of 800,000 I. which was ſettled for l 
his majeſty's civil liſt, Upon this, the chief officers of the 
revenue were ordered to attend the houſe, and all neceſſary 


papers and accounts were ordered to be laid before it. It 


of was there moved, ** that the ſum of 115,000 l. be granted to 
5 0 his majeſty, upon account of the arrears of his civil liſt 
al revenues, to be repaid and refunded for the uſe and benefit 
| of the public, out of ſuch arrears of the ſaid revenues as 
w ſhall be ſtanding out at his majeſty's demiſe, and together with 
— the ſaid ſum of 115,000 1. ſhall be more than ſufficient to 
2 make up the produce of the ſaid revenues 800, ooo l. a 8 good 
14 during his majeſty's life, to be computed from the 25th 6 
4. June 1727. „ 
of Tho' this motion could not, conſidering the preparations 
a4 for it, be unexpected, yet the oppoſition affected great ſur- 
prize at it. They urged, © that it never had been inſinuated, 
of that the duties and revenues, granted for the ſupport of the 
. civil lift, fell under 800, ooo l. a year; but that on the con- 


trary, they were always ſuppoſed to exceed that ſum.“ The 

miniſter, on the other hand, appealed to facts, and to the 

examinations of the ſeveral officers of the revenue, which 

the houſe had juſt gone thro'. Upon this, the queſtion being 

put, it was carried in the affirmative, by a majority of 241 

againſt 115. | * OY 
This ſeffion it was thought proper to enable his majeſty Other pro- 

to purchaſe from the lords proprietors of Carolina, all their n 83 

title and intereſt in the province. A bill was accordingly brought? 

| in 


— 
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Geo. II. in by Mr. Scrope for that effe d, and paſſed both houſes, 0 
1728, the great emolument of that colony. The bill fir diſablix 


amended by corrupt voter, party or agent, in an election for a member 
che pecrs, parliament, from 501. to 5001. and the perſon ſo convi 
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Bambridge from being warden of the Fleet, having paſſed 
the houſe of commons, met with a ſmall] ſtop in the houſe 
of peers, who wanted evidence to proceed upon ; and they 
demanded a conference upon that head; which being Ras, 


put an end to their difficulties, and the bill accordingly paſſed, | 


cho' in another ſhape. 8 _ 3 
The great ſucceſs, with which the adminiſtration carried 
every intereſting queſtion, did not fail to open the mouths of 


their enemies, who imputed it to the force of corruption 


only. This outcry, however deſtitute of foundation, became 
at laſt too general to be longer withſtood, and the oppolition 


Bill again reſolved to avail themſelves of it. For that purpoſe, a bill 
bribery and was brought in by Mr. afterwards Sir Watkins Williams 
corruption, Wynn, for the more effectual preventing bribery and corrup- 

tion in parliamentary elections. As nothing could have a 


more unexceptionable title than this bill, the party thought 
that if the court ſhould venture to put a negative upon it, it 
would raiſe an irrefiſtable outcry againſt them, and that, if it 
was ſuffered to paſs, it would, in fact, diminiſh the influence 
of the miniſter. He was too wiſe to give countenance to 
any oppoſition to ſo plauſible a bill, and it had a very quick 
paſſage through the houſe ; and when it came into the houſe 
of peers, they thought proper to raiſe the penalty upon þ 

0 
5 


is to be for ever diſabled to vote for a member of parliament, 
and diſqualified from holding any office or franchiſe as 2 


member of any city, burrough, town corporate, or cinque- 


port. The lords likewiſe added to the bill, the following ex⸗ 


cellent clauſe. | 


That ſuch votes ſhall be deemed to be legal, which 
have been ſo declared by the laſt determination in the houſe 
of commons, which laſt determination, concerning any coun- 
ty, ſhire-city, burrough, cinque-port, or place, ſhall be final, 
to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever, any uſage to the con- 
trary notwithſtanding.” oo Nos 

When the bill was returned with thoſe amendments, the 
miniſterial party did not enter upon any debate upon the 
merits of them ; but ſeveral gentlemen, who were not at all 
in the intereſt of the miniſter, had ſome doubts as to the 
peers interfering in ſo eſſential a part of the privileges of the 
commons. Had the alterations made, been in fayour of the 
miniſtry, this would have been deemed a very proper bot 
a very 
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a very.conftitutional reaſon for throwing the bill out by the Geo. II. 
lump. But as the caſe was otherwiſe, Mr. P. who took the 1728. 
lead on that occaſion, cried up the patriotiſm of the lords 
he even went fo far as to ſay, that the lords, as well as 
the commons, are the guardians of the freedom of parlia- 
mentary elections.“ He then launched out in general decla- 
mation upon. points which no one pretended to controvert, 
« that the freedom of ſuch elections was eſſential to the 
very being of the conſtitution 3 and therefore, no man, who 
had any value for liberty, could think the amendments made 
by the houſe of lords improper, or their enlarging the penal- 
ties upon corruption too ſevere z or grudge them the honour 
of their having made the proviſions of ſo ſalutary a law, 
more cfficacious.” The houſe of commons that day hap- 
pened to be but thin. The miniſter made no point of the and paſſedy 
queſtion in hand, and therefore left it to its own merit ; and 
the amendments were agreed to by a majority. of no more 
than 91 againſt 89. Es | 
The fucceſs of this queſtion, which did ſo much honour 
to the moderation, as well as the diſintereſtedneſs, of the mi- 
niſtry, did not ſtem the torrent of oppoſition. The outcry _— 8 
was revived concerning the late king's promiſe to give up CER L 
Gibraltar to the Spaniards, and it was as falſely as impudent - yived, 
ly aſſerted, to be abſolute. The truth is, the terms of the 
letter were a little too ſtrong, and as it was wrote in French 
by his majeſty's own hand, the whole ſeems to have been 
2 tranſaction that paſſed without the privity of the Britiſh 
miniſtry. This outcry was the more induftriouſly ſpread, as 
the authors of it were of opinion, that nothing but a war 
could ſhake the power of the miniſter ; and that his preſent 
majeſty had entered into engagements, which muſt come to 
light in that event, for making the late king's conditional 
promiſe good. The miniſter, conſcious there was no founda- 
tion for ſuch a charge, neglected it more than it then ſeem- 
ed to deſerve, and employed all his credit and power to pull _ 
on the money-bills, particularly that for granting to his ma- 
jeſty 115,0001. to make good the arrears of the civil lift 
revenue. | | OO” 
When that bill came into the houſe of peers, it met with Debate in 
a more conſiderable oppoſition than it had done from the che bouſe of 
commons. It was there ſaid, “ that the act, eſtabliſhing his making good 
majeſty's civil lift revenue, provided only, that ſhould there the arrears 
be a deficiency of the whole ſum. of 800, ooo 1. for any one g the civil 
year, the ſame ſhould be made good out of the next aids ? 


an parliament ; and that no ſuch defigiency. eating to 
| i > ; | ave 
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Geo. II. have been within the year, the ſame was in fact a new grant 


1728. to the crown; and that the grant was entirely irregular and 
———— unparliamentary, as it had not been demanded by the crown, 


or come before parliament in the uſual way.“ 


To this it was replied, „ that large arrears, net paid in 


time, to anſwer the immediate exigencies of government, 
were, in fact, deficiencies ; ſo that the real arguments againſt 
the grant lay in a miſapplication of words only ; eſpecially as 
care had been taken in wording the ſame, to make proviſion 


for repaying the money to the public, out of any ſum that 


may be in arrear at the time of his majeſty's death.” | 

This was the main ſtreſs of the argument on both 
fides, tho' it was extended by the oppoſition, to many. invi- 
dious reflections upon the rapaciouſneſs, the weakneſs, and 
the want of public ceconomy in the adminiſtration. It 
cannot be denied, but the proceeding itſelf, however reaſon- 


able, was exceptionable, as to the ſhape in which it came 


before parliament ; and perhaps, the vaſt expence into which 
his majeſty was run, in order to maintain the peace of Great 
Britain, might have occaſioned the miniſter to hazard a 
ſmall ſtretch of his parliamentary intereſt upon this occaſion, 
The bill, however, into which this extraordinary grant was 
engrafted, and which was entitled, © A bill, for ſettling the 
price of corn and grain imported, and other purpoſes therein 
mentioned,” paſſed the houſe of peers, but was attended 
3 with two very ſtrong and very plauſible proteſts, ſigned each 
| by fourteen peers. | 


Other bills We have but little more to add to our account of the 


paſſed this proceedings of this very buſy ſeſſion of parliament, excepting: 
lion. that ſeveral petitions were preſented from the cloathing coun» 
ties, complaining of a great decay of their trade, chiefly 

thro* the exportation of iriſh wool to France, and the ex- 
portation of woollen goods, manufactured in Ireland, to 
Portugal and other foreign countries ; but we know of no 

redreſs the petitioners obtained. The woollen trade to Turky 

at this time, Jay likewiſe under great diſadvantages ; owing, 

indeed, chiefly to the avarice and fraud of the manufacturers, 

who ſerved the eaſtern countries with inſufficient and flight 
commodities. A queſtion therefore was moved, for bringing 

in a bill, “ for allowing all his majeſty's ſubjects to trade to 

Turky, and to oblige all clothiers to weave their names and 

laces of abode on each cloth they ſhall make for the future.” 

his motion was rejected, but the next day the act of the 

6th of the late reign, for prohibiting the importation of raw 

filk and mohair-yarn, of the product or manufacture of Aſia, 

, | except 


except ſuch ports and places as are within the dowxitiions SF Ges” I. 


the Grand Seignior, was moved to e The com- 1728. 
| mittee, for enquiring into the ſtate of the public goals, ſt il 
went affiduouſly on, and the king was addreſſed to proſecute 
the keeper and the farmer of the Marſhalſca-priſon, for mal 
verſations in ..,. —ſ„ͤP½!! ! 

About the ſame time, the miniſtry, in order to quiet all The civil 
ſuſpicions, as to any intention of giving up Gibraltar to the®? 


vernment 
| Spaniards, had made a confiderable Progreſs towards che ansatz 
eſtabliſhment of à civil government there; and for declaring - 
it a free port, which being communicated to the commons, 
drew from them an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, deſiring 
« that he would be graciouſly pleafed to continue his care 
and endeavours to accompliſh the ſame, as ſoon as the nature 
and circumſtances of it would admit therepf.” Great diffi- 


ment, ariſing from the circumſtance and ſituation of the 
place, which required it to be under a military government; 
ſo that the ſame was not carried into execution, nor, per- 
haps, at the bottom, did the miniſtry really intend it. The 
buſineſs of the ſeſſion being thus almoſt over, his majeſty 
acquainted his parliament of his intention to viſit his German 
dominions that ſummer, and to leave the queen, regent; and 


gracious ſpeech, in which, he highly extolled the wiſdom andſcfiion, 
patriotiſm of his parliament. 3 
All this time there was a total ſuſpence of all negotiations German 
for peace, excepting thoſe that were not ripe enough to be affairs. 
owned. The Imperial firſt plenipotentiary ftifl reſided in 
France, in order to determine himſelf according to the an- 
ſwer that was to come from Spain upon the duke de Bour- 
nonville's arrival at the court of Madrid ; and cardinal 
Fleury laboured very hard to keep all parties in good humour. 
The apparent cauſes which this year carried his majeſty to 
Germany, was to compromiſe ſome differences that had hap- 
pened between the regency of Hanover and his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, about a breach of the cartel ſubſiſting between thoſe 
two powers, by the Hanoverians detaining ſome Pruſſian ſub- 
alterns and ſoldiers, as they were paſſing through the territories 
of Hanover; but this affair was made up, being referred it to the 
duke of Saxe Gotha. n 5 
Another incident at this time happened in Germany, which 
was very intereſting to his majeſty. „The duke of Mecklen- 
| berg had been depoſed by the emperor and the aulic council, 
from his duchy for tyranny, cruelty, and gther acts of con- 
Vor. XK. I tumacy, 


. 
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on the 14th of May, he put an end to the ſeſſion with a moſt zn of che 
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culties, however, occurred in perfecting this deſirable ſettle- 3 
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Geo. II. tumacy, againſt his Imperial majeſty, and the adminiſtratig 
1728. of that duchy was conferred upon duke Chriſtian Louis, 


Ie late king, it ſeems, together with the duke of Wolfem: th 
"© buttel, had been intruſted with the execution of ſome Imp cr 
rial decrees againſt the duke of Mecklemberg, which had run th 

them into expences, and having obtained a mortgage upon "9 

Oc 


that duchy, they refuſed to part with if, or with the cheſt "of 

its revenues; at the ſame! time they hinted- to the duks 
adminiſtrator, that he ought to be cautious how he accepted 

Sof the adminiſtration, that had been conferred upon him, 
Though nothing could be more reaſonable than this de. 

mand, the emperor pretending that it would render ineffeQual 

the preſent adminiſtration of the duchy, publiſhed a refeript, 
requiring the king of Great Britain and the duke of Wok 
fembuttel to deſiſt from their claims, till they ſhould: he 

ſettled in an amicable manner. But this reſcript had vely 

little weight with thoſe princes, and they returned an anſwer 

to it, writing a letter the ſame time to the king of Prulfi 

with the anſwer incloſed, and deſiring that prince to coneur 

with them, in maintaining the rights of the empire. 

Hut the great event, which this year ſtruck all Europe, 

Nov, 9. was the concluſion of the treaty of Seville, between the 
j Charactetof king of Great Britain and his Catholic majeſty. Colonel 
| the carl of Stanhope, afterwards earl of Harrington, was allowed by al 
Harrington. parties to underſtand foreign affairs the beſt of any miniſter. in 
England. "Though employed in moſt negotiations abroad, and 


1 truſted by the miniſter at home, yet ſuch was his moderation, 
bal good ſenſe, and integrity, that he was not conſidered as a 
0 party- man, and had few or no perſonal enemies. His maſte <* 


i had given him very early marks of diſtinction and confidence, 

and ſeemed to have a pleaſure in advancing his fortune and 
dignity. He had this year been nominated ambaſſador. ex- 
| traordinary to his Catholic majeſty, and, together with Mr, 
# Keene, the Britiſh plenipotentiary at the court of Madrid, 


10 had the management of this treaty on the part of Great 5 
Ni Britain; the Spaniſh plenipotentiaries being the marquis > l 
1 la Paz and don Joſeph Pa tino... „ 

1. Contents of y the firſt article of this celebrated treaty, all fo, 
bl e {ag treaties and conventions between the two powers. Are: 29 
. en amply confirmed, as if they had been there, word for Won 5 


By the ſecond article, the two kings guarantee each other! 
kingdoms ; and in caſe of either of them being attacke 
the other is to furniſh the party ſo attacked, with 8800 fot 
and 4000 horſe, the (Hine to be furniſhed either in men, ſhip! 
of war or tranſports, 'or money. The third article mai 


3 * 


Hole TRY 
void all his majeſty's engagements” by the treaty of Vienna, Geo. II. 


that could be prejudicial to the treaties between the two 1728. 
crowns, antecedent to the year 1725. By the fourth article. 
the commerce of the Engliſſi and French nations, both in 
Europe and in the Indies, are to be reſtored to their former 
footing, and orders are inftantly to be diſpatched off all ſides | 
for that purpoſe. The fifth article obliges his Catholic ma- 
jeſty to make reparation for all damages that had been done 
by his ſubjects to other contracting powers. The th, being 
of the utmoſt importance, and having been attended with © | 
great conſequences and alterations, we ſhall give verbatim. 
„ Commiſſaries ſhall be nominated with ſufficient powers on 
the part of their Britannic and Catholic majefties, who ſhall 
aſſemble at the court of Spain, within the ſpace of four 
months after the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent” 
treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done, to examine and decide 
what concerns the ſhips and effects taken at fea on either 
ſide, to the time ſpecified in the preceding article. The 
ſaid commiſſaries ſhall likewiſe examine, and decide accord- 
ing to the treaties, the reſpective pretenſions, which relate to 
he abuſes that are ſuppoſed to have been Committed . in 
ommerce, as well in the Indies as in Europe, and all the 
other reſpective pretenſions in America, founded on treaties, 
whether with reſpect to the limits, or otherwiſe. The ſaid 
ommiſſaries ſhall likewiſe diſcuſs and decide the pretenſions 
hich his Catholic majeſty may have, by virtue of the nes 
f 1721, for the reſtitution of the ſhips taken by the Engliſh ' 
fleet in 1718. And the faid commiſſaries, after having ex- 
amined, diſcuſſed, and decided the abovefaid points and pre- 
enſions, ſhall make a report of their proceedings to their 
Britannic and Catholic majeſties, who promiſe, that within 
the ſpace of ſix months after making the ſaid report, they 
will cauſe to be executed, punctually and exactly, what ſhall 
ave been ſo decided by the ſaid commiſfaries.”  ' * 
The ſeventh article contains a ſtipulation of commiſſaries, 
to be appointed on the part of his moſt Chriſtian and Catho- 
lic majeſties, for deciding all differences. The eighth article 
imits the time for the ſeveral commiſſaries finiſhing their 
commiſſions to three years. VVVCCC con 
By the ninth article, 6000 of his Catholic majefty's troops 
are, without loſs of time, to garriſon Leghorn, Porto Ferraro, 
Parma and Placentia, which troops ſhall ſerve for the better 
ſecuring and preſerving of the immediate ſucceſſion of the 
ſaid ſtates, in favour of the moſt ſerene infant don Carlos, 
and to be ready to withſtand any enterprize and” oppoſition, 
| 5 : D 2 | which 


FR 


Geb. II. which might be formed, to the prejudice of what has bech 
1728. Tegulated touching the ſucceſſion. > 
—— By the tenth article, the contracting powers are to ule the 


Separate 
articles, 


within the ſpace of ſix weeks at fartheſt. | 


| likewiſe the treaty of declaration, touching that of the A 


| 
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ſofteſt and moſt effectual means of perſuading the dukes of 
Tuſcany and Parma, that the garriſons might be quietly 2 
ceived ; and ſtipulating the taking of an oath to be faithful ts 
to the regnant powers, in every thing that ſhall not be con 
trary to the right of the ſucceſſion, reſerved to the molt 
ſerene infant don Carlos. It is likewiſe ſtipulated, that the 
ſaid garriſon ſhall not meddle directly nor indiredly in the 
government of the places where they are garriſoned, and ren 
der to the dukes of Tuſcany and Parma, all the honours. that 
are due to ſovereigns in their own dominions. LL 

By the eleventh article, his Catholic majeſty engages 0 
withdraw his troops from the ſaid garriſons, as ſoon as the 
ſaid ſucceſſions are quietly ſettled in the perſon of don 
Carlos his ſon. By the twelfth article, the contracting 
powers become guarantees for don Carlos quietly poſlefling 
and enjoying the ſaid ſtates of Tuſcany, Parma and Places 
tia, after he has ſucceeded thereunto. >, :.9 5 80 

By the thirteenth article, the kings of England and 
France promiſe to ratify and guarantee all the particular 8. 
gulations that ſhall be concerted between his Catholic majeſty 
and the two dukes of Tuſcany and Parma, relating to the 
faid garriſons, The 14th article ſtipulates, that the States 
General of the United Provinces ſhall be invited to accede-t6 
the treaty, the ratifications of which, were to be diſpatched 


Beſides theſe, there were two ſeparate articles; the fin, 
confirming the treaties of peace and commerce, concluded at 
Utrecht the x 3th of July and gth of December, in the year } 
1713, in which are comprized the treaty of 1687, made 
at Madrid, and the cedulas therein mentioned, the latter 
treaty made at Madrid the 14th of December 1715, as alſo 
the particular contract, commonly called the Aſſiento, | for 
bringing negro ſlaves into the Spaniſh Indies, which ws 
made the 29th day of March, in the ſaid year 1713, in con- 
ſequence of the 12th article of the treaty of Utrecht, -and 


ento, made the 26th of May 1716. The ad ſeparate article 
ſays, that all ſhips, merchandize and effects, which thall 
not have been taken or ſeized on account of unlawful com- 
merce, and which ſhall now be proved by authentic proofs 
and documents, to have been detained, ſeized, or confiſcated, 
in the ports of Spain, either in Europe or in the Indies“; and: 

| ; ; | namely, 


OF ENGLAND. . : 4s 2 
namely, the ſhip Prince Frederic and her cargo, if they have Geo. II. 9 
not been reſtored already, ſhall be immediately reſtored, in the 1728. 
fame kind as to thoſe things which ſhall be found ſtill remain 
ing in that condition; or in default thereof, the juſt and 
true value of them, according to their valuation, which, if 
it was not made at the time, ſhall be regulated by the au- 
thentic informations, which the proprietors ſhall exhibit to 
it HT the magiſtrates of the places and towns, where the ſeizure is 
he made. His Britannic majeſty ſtipulates, the ſame on his part, 
he: WW and all matters of controverſy, not yet fettled between the | 7 
n- two nations, are to be left to the diſcuſſion of the commiſ- I» 
at ſaries, upon the footing of the treaties there abovemen- 7 555 

tioned. 555 +. 08 Ws. 
to Such were the contents of the famous treaty of Seville, 1729-30. 
he which aſterwards produced ſuch alterations as to the ſyſtem of The parlia- - 
power in Europe, aided by the other events; which happen 
el. This year, the French monarchy received a great acceſ- 
ng tion of ſtrength and ſecurity, by the birth of a dauphin in 
n- September. | | Ef." 9 5 

On the 13th of January the Britiſh parliament met, and 
the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech, in which his maj 
congratulated his people upon having concluded an abſol | 
peace with Spain, and thereby prevented the miſeries and King's 4-3 
confuſions of war. He affured them, ** the peace was agree ſpeech. | 
able to the purport and intention of former treaties, we cal 
culated to make the ſtipulations of the quadruple alliance 
more effectual, and that ſufficient proviſion had been made 
for the indemnification and future ſecurity of the trading in- 
tereſt, and that he had given orders for making an imme- 
diate reduCtion, both of the army and the fleet. He re- 
commended to their confideration, the ſtate of public credit, 
and the hardſhips of poor artificers and manufacturers. 

When the commons returned to their houſe, fir Robert Addrefs 
Valpole laid before them the treaty of Seville, and the from the 
ourt party moved for a very particular and loyal addreſs ock 
hanks to the throne, almoſt in the very terms of the ſpeech. 

This motion was made by lord Fitzwilliams, but oppoſed by] of 
he country party, who were for faying no more than © to be houſe of 
aſſure his majeſty of the ſteady and zealous attachment of tb. 
houſe to his royal perfon, government and family ; and that | 
the houſe would effectually fupport his majeſty in all mea- 

ſures, which ſhall be neceffary for the honour and dignity 

of his crown, and for the intereſts and welfare of his 6 

In ſupport of this alteration and omiſſion, | ſevere 
things were ſaid of the treaty, which had been public * 
or. ſome time, Sir John * Cotton, a ſharp, ſevere, but 

3 : | — 
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| Hind Cot- 


ton's cha- 


Geo. II. not a weighty ſpeaker, was generally looked upon as one af 
1729-30. the chief tories in the houſe, and was always ready to join 
— — in every meaſure of oppoſition to the court, He ſaid, that 
Sir Joan the miniſtry had impoſed upon his majeſty in calling the peace 
an abſo'ute one; becaufe the moſt important intereſts.,of 
racter and Great Britain Were left · to a future diſcuſſion. The mini- 
ſpeech. {ter maintained, that the peace was abſolute, and thategs 
difficulties could happen in the execution of it, unleſs thg 
Spaniards and other powers were encouraged to-raiſe them by 
the diſſenſions that might happen at home. Many other 
ſpeeches were made on both ſides; but the queſtion being 
put for the above words to be left out, it was reſolved in the 
affirmative by a majority of 262 againſt 129. The addreh 


firſt moved for was then carried up to his majeſty, who gave Wi the 

it a moſt gracious anſwer. , op tle 

Addreſs In the houſe of peers, whoſe addreſs was equally loyal and to 
from the | equally well received, a day was ſet apart for taking into the 
Ana conſideration the treaty of Seville. Here the debates were nia 
of great length and importance. Tt was urged, that his im» lan 

perial majeſty would certainly detach himſelf from the inter- not 

eſts of a people whoſe miniſters had concluded a treaty ſo ei tio 

ſentially different from the quadruple alliance. To this it tio! 

was replied, that there neither was, nor could be, any eſſen- diti 

tial difference, if the emperor was ſincerely, and bona fide, En 
reſolved to fulfil the terms of the quadruple alliance as to the fore 

eventual ſucceflion to the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and wo 

| Placentia; and that introducing Spaniſh inſtead of neutral Spa 

_ troops into the gariſons of thoſe dominions, could make no tho! 
5 material difference, eſpecially as the treaty had, in the ſtrongei tiat 
manner, ſtipulated, the troops ſhould be withdrawn as ſon as 
as the ſucceſſion to the dutchies, which was a main object q; 1 
the quadruple alliance, ſhould be ſecured. It was farthe lou: 
urged, that though there was an immaterial difference, whiciil oro: 
might give umbrage to the court of Vienna, between the by : 
treaty in queſtion and the quadruple alliance; yet the pre prei 
ſervation of the tranquillity of Europe, and the obtaining wit. 
tisſaction and ſ:curity to our commerce, were con{iderationYl tion 
Oppoſition that ought infinitely to outweigh any apprehenſion from a. trea 
erst: ſentment that could be founded only upon pride and ambition ove: 
The treaty Great exceptions were taken by the lords in the oppoſiti ther 
of Seville. at the ſixth article; obliging the merchants and others wh Sevi 
had ſuffered by the Spaniſh depredations, to repair to Tut 

court of Spain, in order to make proof of their loſſes. T cle 

was ſaid to be not only a diſcouragement to the ſufferer in a 
* but derogatory to the hongur of the nation, But this wall Jan 


. 
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af onſidered as an unreaſonable objection; ſinee it was neceſ-Geo. II. 
ak ſary the merchants ſhould apply where only they could have 1729. 30. 
nat edreſs. The commiſſaries were to meet at the court of. 

ICE Spain; they could not properly meet elſewhere, becauſe the 
validity, or invalidity; of the captures complained of, muſt be 

M- diſcuſſed in thoſe courts where the proofs remained; and the, 
lau- of nations eſtabliſhes the "ſentence of the court of admi- 

bs WW: alty of that nation, by whom the capture is made, to be 

by WW final in all caſes and in all parts. Had the Spaniards been 


the complainants, the complaints muſt have been diſcuſſed 
ing in Great Britain. , VV 
the The trite exception at the omiſſion of the formal renuncia- 
els tion by the crown of Spain of all claims to Gibraltar and 
ave the iſland of Minorca, was here renewed, but with very lit- 
5 tle ſucceſs; as it would, in fact, have been highly impolitic 
and to have inſiſted upon ſuch a renunciation. The lords on Anfwer of 
nto the ſide of the miniſtry very 'properly obſerved, that the Spa» the miniſte- 
ere 8 niards never could, even while on the beſt terms with Eng- 1 lords. 
im: land, be brought to relinquiſh their right to Jamaica, whicn, 
er- notwithſtanding, the Engliſh poſſeſſed ſecurely and unqueſ- 
eh tioned. They obſerved farther, that the ſtrongeſt renuncia- 
su tion would be invalid, ſhould the Spaniards ever be in à con- 
( dition to diſpute the Engliſh property in thoſe: places that TEE 
de, England had conquered from the crown of Spain; and there- ; 
the fore to have inſiſted: upon an abſolute formal renunciation, 
an would not only have been quite needleſs, but in caſe of the 
tra Spaniards refuſing it, would have even weakened our title to 
tnoſe places, beſides hazarding the whole ſucceſs of the nego- 
tiation, which was maintained to be highly for the honour 
as well as intereſt of England. " NY 3 

The other except ions to this treaty were extreamly frivo- 
lous; and experience has ſince fully demonſtrated how 
groundleſs they were. Notwithſtanding this, the oppoſition 
by the means of able and plauſible ſpeakers and writers, im- 
preſſed the nation, particularly the commercial part of it, 
with ſtrong prepoſſeſſions againſt the whole of this negotia - 
tion, which were heightened by an artful proteſt againit the a proteſt 
treaty, ſigned by 24 peers, and induſtriouſſy circulated all entered, 
over the united kingdoms. ' The following motion was. | 
then made, viz. : That the agreement in the treaty. of Motion and 
Seville, to effeQuate the introduction of Spaniſh troops into Foreits- 
Tuſcany and Parma, is a manifeſt violation of the fifth arti- jreaty of 
cle of the quadruple alliance, tends to involve the 'nation Seville. 
in a dangerous and expenſive war, and to deſtroy the bal- 
lance of power in Europe.“ A negative was put upon this 

5 . 3 queſtion, 


* i 
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. THE HIS Ton 
Geo. II. queſtion, by a majority of 86 againſt 31. The nextqueſtian 
1729-30. that was moved was, that our right of ſovereignty, dominion 
4 —— — pofleffion, and propriety to Gibraltar, and the iſland of Mis 
i norca, is not aſcertained by the treaty of Seville, ſo as to en 
tinguiſh the claims and pretenſions ſet up by the Spaniardy 

which were followed by an actual ſiege, ſince the ceflion « 


| thoſe valuable places by the treaty of Utretcht.”” A negative 
| [= was likewiſe put upon this queſtion, by a majority of 8g 
| | againſt 31. The next motion was, that the ſtipulations un 
f | the treaty of Seville, for repairing the loſſes of our merchantsg 
: | are inſufficient and precarious,” and it likewiſe miſcarried. 
ky Motion paſt The oppoſition being thus defeated in all their motions, it 
G rn La was moved, and carried on the part of the court to reſolye, 
[ yr. (that the treaty of peace, union, and friendſhip, concluded ay 
f 8 Seville on the gth of November laft, doth contain all neceſſarꝝ 
+ | ſtipulations for maintaining and ſecuring the honour, dignity 
f rights, and poſſeſſions of the crown ; and that all due care is 

taken therein for the ſupport of the trade of the kingdom, and 

for repaying the loſſes ſuffered by merchants.” 8 


— 


Reflect on. Nothing could be a greater proof of the infatuation that 

| people may be under from party prejudices, than the treat- 

ment which this negotiation met with all over the kingdom. 

| The miniſtry, it muſt be acknowledged, in concluding it, had 
k chiefly in their eye the preſervation of the public tranquillity 
| | by which England was every day making immenſe acquiſitions 
f | of wealth and commerce. But this was a conduct very diſs 


* . o 


tant from, and deſtructive of, the views of the oppoſition 
170 | who knew that the miniſtry never could be ſhaken but ina 
ik] time of war or public commotion. The miniſtry, on the 
other hand, treated the oppoſition they met with, too ſupercis 
i liouſly within doors, and too incautiouſly without. Secure of 
=” their own numbers in the houſe of commons, and conſcious 
Wi that the oppoſition was carried on only from views of intereſt 
and ambition, they did not enter into that length and ſolem- 
nity of debate that was neceſſary either for the conviction ot 


converſion of the few who oppoſed them from principle only. thit 
In ſhort, matters were rather carried by dividing than debat«- hav 
ing. Many noblemen and gentlemen of great and indepen- tere 
dent fortunes, took this method of proceeding amiſs, and re- tior 
ſented it by voting againſt the miniſtry. This gave the pub- Th 
lic ſuch unfavourable impreſſions of his majeſly's meaſures, mo! 
that nothing either ſpoken or wrote for the miniftry, had a fait of 
hearing. It muſt be owned at the ſame time, that thoſe pre- cou 


poſſeſnons were in a great meaſure owing to the weakneſs — 


53 „ ene : , x. 
he miniſterial advocates poten pt On = general were Geo. II. 
he very worſt pens that money or favour could procure. 1729-30. 
By this ws. Ven the ambaſſador from the States TE 
eneral in Spain, had acceded to the treaty of Seville; Wes 56 Dork 
acceſſion was ratified by his maſters, and the ratification, on;,, _— 
e 23d of January; was laid before the parliament. "Thisof Sexil 
acceſlion, however, was not obtained, till the king of Great 
Britain and his moſt Chriſtian majeſty prevailed with the king 
of Spain to join with theiy endeavours to procure to the re- 
public an entire fatisfattion as to the aboliſhing the trade and 
navigation of the Oſtend company to the Indies, and as to the 
affairs of Eaſt Friſeland. The forces to befurniſhed by the States 
General, as their quota, were to be four thouſand foot and 
one thouſand horſe; and the three kings promiſed, that if 
their High Mightinefſes were attacked on account of their 
acceſſion ta the treaty, they would inſtantly furniſh their re- 
pee ge = . 8 Webs foe b er 
Thoſe negotiations gave the oppoſition a for 1: 
hat the nN was playing a hidden game; and — — 1 
anuary 26, an addreſs was moved for in the houſe of com- 
mons, that the king ſhould communicate to the houſe any 
engagements he may have entered into for the payment of ſub+ 
ſidies to foreign princes, or the hire of foreign troops, which 
have not already been laid before the houſe.” This motion 
was oppoſed, as being very indecent, and implying a mean 
ſuſpicion of his majeſty; it was therefore thrown out upon 
the previous queſtion, by a majority of 200 againſt 107, _ 
The emperor was far, as our miniſtry and the court of Altercatioan 
Spain flattered themſelves, from being paſſive as to the treaty 1 
of Seville. He filled all Europe, Germany eſpecially, with and Freack 
reſcripts and remonſtrances againſt the indignity that had been css 
done to the Imperial court and the Germanic body by that 
treaty. He was anſwered, in recriminations chiefly, by the 
French miniſters, who denied ſome facts charged upon the 
allies of the Seville treaty ; and ſaid in general, that not 
thing had been done, but what the emperor was ready to 
have done himſelf, had certain conditions, eſſential to the in- 
tereſts of his houſe, been complied with.“ This recrimina- 
tion rather exaſperated than confuted the court of Vienna. 
They made themſelves ready for war; and being in want of 
money, they ſet on foot a negotiation for a loan in England . 
of 400,co0]. England being the only country where they 
could raife money, as-the great ſubſidies which they uſed ta 
receive from Spain were now cut oft © 
| A nego- 
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58 THE : + IS; © Xx | 
Geo. II. A negotiation for ſo large a ſum could be no ſecret ; and 
1729-30. alarmed the miniſtry, who thought it was to be employed 
againſt the tranquillity of Great Britain, or in a war "that 

certainly muſt affect his majeſty, either in his electoral or h 

| | hereditary dominions. A bill of a very extraordinary nature 
Bil brought was therefore now brought into the houſe of commons, Ty 
_— prevent or prohibit any perſon or perſons, his majeſty's/ſub- 


commons Jeas, or reſiding within his kingdom, to advance or lend a 


ing loans to , . | ; b , R 
er MEFs without having obtained licence from his majeſty, un- 


ers. der his privy ſeal, or ſome greater authority.“ This, in fact, 
was a bill that ought to have been moved for by the oppoſk 
tion; but as it came from the miniſtry, it was ſtrongly de 
bated, The enacting clauſes of the bill ſaid, That the 
king ſhould be empowered by proclamation, which ſhall take 
place within a limited time, to prohibit all ſuch loans f 
money, jewels, or bullion; and this prohibition to continue 
a limited time, under limited penalties and forfeitures, unleſs 
diſpenſed with by the crown: that the attorney general be 
empowered by Engliſh bill in the court of exchequer, to cams 
pel the effectual diſcovery on oath of any ſuch loans; and 
that in default of an anſwer to any ſuch bill, the court ſhall 


| decree a limited ſum againſt the defendant refuſing to atts 1 
ſwer.” The act was not to extend to prohibit any ſubſcrig- hi 
tions to the public funds or trading companies of foreign and 
kingdoms. - { 3. 225 in 

_— When this bill was read a ſecond time, Mr. Daniel Pult? Mr 

3 ney, who, in foreign matters, was the oracle of the oppolition, - 

ſpoke againſt it in very ſtrong terms; but his reaſoning turn: 

ed entirely upon perſons and accidents ; and his concluſions 12 5 

Mr. Daniel were fallacious. He ſaid, “that the bill would make Hol- wi, 

Pultney. « land the market of Europe, and the mart of money to the 8 

Sir Wiillam ©* nations of the continent.” Sir William Young, with great: tive 

Young. juſtice, anſwered, © That if the emperor could have bos 
«© rowed money in Holland, where they would have been. 82 

& glad to lend it him at three per cent. he never would have 295 
applied for it in England, where he muſt pay four.” Mt. Ie 
Pultney urged, with great aſſurance, That the Dutch meta; 

&« chants, when Holland was at war with Spain, who- treats bil 

ed them as rebels, lent the Spaniards money, arms, and It, 

« ammunition.” To this it was anſwered, That i of 

© the fact was fo, it was a very bad and a very impalitic RE 

«© meaſure. That perhaps ſome ſuch practices were, in the, on 
late war, carried on by ſome private Dutch merchants. 455 
$* but all England, all Europe, nay, their own government, 5 
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© his Portugueſe majeſty money; which might be attende 


© with very bad conſequences. to the nation. Sir Robert 


alpole took off that objection, by obſerving, . That it was 
© in the power of the crown to enable any ſubject to lend 


© money to a friend; and that he would take it upon him, 


« to ſay, that the crown could not be its own enemy ſo far 


as to abuſe the power which the bill was to inveſt his ma- 


« jeſty with, as to deny any ſubject the liberty of placing 
« out his money to the beſt advantage.” It was urged by. 
he oppoſition, * that the bill armed the miniſtry with too 
« oreat power ;” and ſaid Mr. D. Pultney, ** the licenſing 
* buſineſs may, by tolerable huſbandry, turn out an article 
« of twenty, thirty, or forty thouſand pounds a year.” To. 
his fir William Young anſwered, ** That the trade, ſup- 
« poſing it to be one, could not bear to pay ſuch an ex- 


« pence. That ſuppoſing even a million, a ſum double of 


« what could be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be negotiated for fo- 
< reign princes, were the crown to get forty thouſand pounds, 


* the lender, even ſuppoſing them to get five per cent, would : 


% have but one per cent.“ | 


But the real weighty objeclion againſt the bill was, that ObjeAtionto 
whilſt it reſtrained our merchants from aſſiſting the princess | 


and powers of Europe, it permitted our ſtock-jobbers to trade 
in their funds without any interruption. “ I know,” ſaid' 


Mr. D. Pultney, “ for whoſe. benefit this complaiſance is de- 


« ſigned; but jobbing abroad in the ſtocks of foreign na- 
« tions, is what we ſhould leaſt encourage, and what we 
« ought principally to prohibit : for we have ſuffered ſeverely 
&« by that means already; and our miniſtry would never give 
« us relief or aſſiſtance. He then launched out in invec- 
tives againſt the French, „who deceived the Engliſh in the 
* affair of the Miſſiſſippi, by giving them paper inſtead of 
e ſpecie; and was very ſevere upon the miniſtry for never 
interpoſing their good offices for the unhappy ſufferers in 
s thoſe fatal, thoſe faithleſs ſchemes.” | | 


Tho” this was the moſt ſenſible argument urged againſt the Reflection. 


bill; yet it came with a very bad grace from the oppoſers of 
it, who ſet out upon the principle of the abſolute neceſſity 


of putting no reſtrictions upon the negotiating part of the 
people; neither did they urge it ſo far as, it might have been 


carried, The true objection. to the bill, and that which the 


miniſtry was -moſt afraid of was, that any foreign dealings 


in public funds ſhould abſolutely be prohibited; for the plain 


_ reaſon, 


1 59> 
blamed and cenſured them for, it.” Mr. Pultney had ſaid, Geo. II. 
« That the bill would diſable our merchants from lending 1729-30 
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1729-30 eaſy for any Engliſhman, inclined to lend his money to the 
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emperor, to elude the act. But the oppoſers of the b Il did 
not carry their objections to it ſo far; becauſe they were afraid 
the miniſtry might have taken them at their word, which 
would have hazarded their popularity with the monied in» 


sir Robert tereſt. Sir Robert Walpole, therefore, in all the ſpeeches he 
Walpole's made in ſupport of the bill, reſted the merits of it entirely 
M25, upon the neceſſity of the meaſure at that particular junQure, 


Some of the merchants of the city of London were of opts 
nion, that an exception ought to be made by which the pro- 
hibition ſhould be for the emperor only, but not to extend 


and feech, Other powers. But, Sir Robert Walpole ſaid, „ that it was 


no objection to the bill before them; that any prince, ſtate, 


or potentate, was equally intended with the emperor: that 


the end of it was to prevent a war with that prince; and to 
name him in this caſe diſtin from all others, would amount | 
to a full declaration of war; beſides, one prince might bots 
row money for another, and elude the import of the law; 
but as to the king of Portugal, or any other prince in alliance 
with the crown of Great Britain, his majeſty wo»ld rea- 
dily grant his allowance for loans to fo good an ally: how» 


ever, the law would not have an effect, but in caſe of appa» 


rent neceſſity- If the emperor gave his majeſty reaſon to op» 
poſe his intentions, it might produce a future proclamation: 
yet this was eventual ; it might be, or it might not be: and if 
it ever ſhould happen, no ſubjects of Great Britain, no mer« 
chants abroad, could offend 3 ignorance of ſuch a pros 
clamation : the bill was drawn with a blank, to be filled with 
a proper limitation of time, before that the law ſhould take. 
* the prohibition held good, and that limitation might 

e very large and extenſive, that merchants abroad might be 
duly informed of the terms which the law had enjoined.“ 
Sir Robert owned, „ he was not ſo converſant in the laws as 
ſome gentlemen were, who could juſtly ſupport this bill in. 
its proviſion for a proper diſcovery of evidence by prece- 
dents; he was a ſtranger to that : he himſelf remembered the 
act to prevent the ſubjects of Great Britain from trading in 
the Oſtend company: that there the ſame method of diſco- 


very was provided; and ſhould not the public detect ſuch a 


criminal commerce with a powerful and a nationat enemy, 
when they were allowed it againſt a little interloping com- 
pany ? It was far from ſetting up a court of inquiſition; it 
was far from laying hardſhips or ſeverities on any man. But 


it was for the prevention of fraudulent dealings of concealed 


tranſac- 


- 


OF ENGLAND: |» 
anſactions; and it involved the party in no other p | 
dan one, which he could not incur hut through conſcious? 
Lilt ; which he might eaſily avoid, by purging himſelf of — 
e crime: and that this penalty Was ſtill, in the judgment of : 
e houſe, to be limited by their authority; having no other 
nd than to be ſuch a tax upon loans as might make it un- 
rofitable to advance them for the higheſt premiums or in- 
reft,” He alſo obſerved, that the proclamation provided 
n the bill, was the ſame as by Jaw had been uſual in the caſe 
f quarantine in the apprehenſions of a peſtilence, and as 
revention of any contagious diſtempers ; he thought it a rea- 
pnable remedy on all ſuch appearances of danger: it would 
hot be made uſe of, unleſs ſuch grievances happened; and if 
hey did happen, he thought they deſerved a redreſs.” He 
herefore concluded with repeating his motion to commit - 
his bill, as highly expedient and neceſſary. | | 


poſition ſaid, “ he had a point of order to debate; that the 
onourable gentleman had brought in the name of the king, 

o influence their conſideration, 'contrary to the ſtanding rule 
f the houſe: that it was never allowed, that the name of 
he king ſhould ever be uſed upon any occaſion to over-awe 
heir proceedings, or to over bear their debates: that if the 
onourable gentleman had been properly careful of his ma- 
eſty's honour, he would not have mentioned his name at that 
ate; he would have informed them of the evidence he had, 
and regularly brought it before them in the preſent enquiry : 
hat whatever that evidence might be, he ſuppoſed it might 
ome from foreign miniſters ; and he thought the. houſe ought 
o have it opened in a proper parliamentary way.” He 
added, „his opinion was againſt the bill: he thought it re- 
rained our commerce; and we might as well prohibit all 

ommerce.” _ EE bt BL 3 Wy 
Sir Robert Walpole ſaid, the manner of his declaration 
ad been very much miſtakenyg that he was parliamentary 
n what he ſaid; be well knew, and duly obſerved, the or- 
vers of the houſe : that he had not brought it in the name of 
he king to influence gentlemen, or to over-bear the debates; 
hat he had mentioned the poſitive aſſurances which were re- 
eived not as a meſſage from the king, but by his majeſty's 
ave ; not by his command, but only by his permiſſion: that 
he ſtation he was in, abliged him to alk that permiſſion ; bo- 
uſe that. by his oath he was obliged to keep the king's coun - 
1s ſecret; and therefore he alked this allowance from — 
| h Jeny 
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The debate was carried on, notwithſtanding its impor-Debate con- 
ance, with very little deceney; and one gentleman in the nue 
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Geo. II. jeſty yeſterday morning, apprehending the debate of th 500 
1729-30. would require him to mention it; and he had offerei 


prove the importance of the bill now before them?“ 
| Mr. Goula's Mr. Gould, a merchant, and a member, ſpoke to the fa 
allertion. by ſaying, (that he knew a Jew, who refuſed to advance 
| ty thouſand pounds, and other large ſums, for fear of the 
vernment's diſpleaſure.” He thought, at the fame” "tim 
that all applications by the merchants for licences to 
money, ought to be without any charge to the merchants; 
Though this was thought reaſonable by the houſe, and'apted 

to on the part of the miniſter; yet it did not take off the i 
putation that had been urged by Mr. Pultney, “ that the 04 
if the bill paſſed into an act, might be converted into am 
Sir William niſterial lucrative jobb.” © Becauſe,” ſaid fir William Wy 
Windham's ham, “ notwithſtanding the ' plauſibility of exempting i 
merchants from any expence of application; yet no man Gl 
ſay. what he may be obliged to pay, before he ſhall find mean 
to make that application ſucceſsful.” Mr. Plummer, wh 
was a ſhrewd ſenſible ſpeaker againſt the miniſter, was 50 
againſt the bill; but thought it ought not to give ſo mud 
power, as it did, to the miniſtry ; and that it ought not tot 
carried into execution by a proclamation, which he thougii 
had too much the air of an arbitrary prerogative, and which 
had been fo repeatedly complained of by the people of Eng 

| tand under the Stewart family.” e 
and Mr. Pel- In anſwer to this laſt objection, Mr. Pelham, who wa 
ham's then ſecretary at war, ſaid, ** that the friends of the bil hai 
{peeches. no intention to make the miniſtry judges in matters that thi 
| houſe could decide; but that it was in tenderneſs to the pee 
ple that a proclamation was thought of, as being a mon 
ready way than any other to put them upon their guard! 
that it was to be hoped, that the affair could yet be adjuſt 
without a proclamation ; but that if the houſe would not ha 
it eventual, if they would have it immediately, he would nd 

oppoſe any ſuch demand.” : e 
Mr.Barnar®, The next who ſpoke was Mr. afterwards Sir John Bar 
nard, one of the city members; who thought that if #ht 
bill paſſed in its preſent ſhape, it would open a channel f 
the Dutch to carry on a very lucrative branch of buſinels 

the prejudice of England. He was for having the bill able 
lutely name the emperor as the power prohibited to borrow 
otherwiſe all the other ſtates of Europe would think themy 
ſelves equally pointed at by the act, which would give it 
air as if England was at war with the whole world.  ** 

likewiſe declared againſt making the exchequer a court of i 


emſelves, and thereby incur the worſt penalties; He 

ere were, indeed, ſuch precedents already; but that it Was 
much the worſe: precedents cannot alter the nature of 42 

ing ; and he thought- the liberties ww his bores mot . 

fo eighty than any precedents whatever. | . 


f law over all who had ſpoken in the debate; for fir Robert” 
Valpole had fairly owned, he had difficulties which he had 
ferred to the gentlemen of the long robe: that they had re- 
lved them, and doubted not they would reſolye thoſe of the 
ouſe likewiſe. On that account fir Philip was the more dif- 
ſe, eſpecially as he had had a principal hang REY uy 
iC bill, | K N 
* « He thought, that if the Dutch government ould act a5 
eu bod allics to England, and well-wiſhers to the [liberties of 
urope, they would come to ſome reſolution of the fame pur- 
ort with that of the bill in queſtion. He thought they were 
ficiently juſtified in drawing the bill, not only from reaſon 
nd the fitneſs of things, but from the common law of the 
jingdom : that his majeſty had a lawful prerogative to recall 
is ſubjects by proclamation from the ſervice of foreign ſtates; 
nd ſhould he not likewiſe have power to prohibit them from 
ending them money, which might be more uſeful and dan- 
zerous than even the ſervice of their perſons. That in Ire-" 
and, the parliament had made it high treaſon to enliſt men 
pr foreign ſervice, without licence obtained from the crown; 
nd ſurely a reſtraint upon money, the ſinews of war, was 
dighly expedient any where. That the law was defigned 
nly to obviate an impending evil; but was not to be eſta- 
liſhed in perpetuity. He ſaid there was no other way of 
naking the law effectual in ſuch a caſe, but by diſcovering. | 
vidence by Engliſh bill in the court of exchequer ; and that 
vithout that clauſe, the bill would be uſeleſs, and ought to 
be thrown out. He mentioned the -memorable law, amongſt 
others, which puniſhed the South ſea directors, and which 


oncealment, the very anſwer was good in evidence agairift 
hem, and the coricealment was felony. But there was a li- 
ited ſum ; and no other penalty could be the conſequence 
attending conſcious guilt upon ſuch a bill of diſcovery. - That 
y conſtruction of a court of *. ſuch a bill would _ 
hen 


iſition: he . it to be be to, 1 Galen cle | 
is conſtitution, that ſubjects ſhould' be obliged to accuſe 2 30. 
2 8 


He was anſwered by tir Philip Vork, attorney general, " in 85 Philip 
very maſterly ſpeech, which ſhowed his ſuperiority in point oK. 


nade it felony to refuſe anſwering, or to demur to a bill for 
liſcovery of concealments: and yet, if they did diſcover a 
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Geo. II. been allowed, if the clauſe for the diſcovery had not be 
1729-30. inſerted. That the barons of exchequer had maintained thi 

——— —— legality of ſuits, to diſcover frauds and miſdemeanors relatii 

to the revenue; nor could it be denied, that this Was 

juſt by parity of reaſoning, though, if the houſe. ſhould 

throw out the clauſe, it might make the judges unwilling 9 
ſupply it by ſuch a conſtruction.“ | e 

eels ng Sir William Windham, who, for very obvious reaſany, 
ſpeaks again, Was no friend to the Dutch nation, obſerved; “ that there 
was no ground for believing their government would ordef 

any ſuch prohibition, as what the bill implied. That in 

the late war with France, we drew them into 'a bargain, 

and paid them a price for diſcontinuing their trade with the 

French, which they did for one year only, but "took out 

money for two or three more; and when required to fulfil 

the tenor of their contract, they declared, they neither could 

nor would do any ſuch thing. That it was therefore not 90 

be imagined the Dutch would refuſe to lend their money to 

the emperor now, any more than to trade with the French 

in the queen's war; and that he looked upon all theſe e. 

ſtraints upon liberty, as unjuſtifiable powers in the hands u 

a miniſter.” . | EW 

and fir Ro- Sir Robert Walpole, in the courſe of the debate, had 
— Wal- mentioned the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act, which, 

„ though it threw great power into the hands of gov! 

ment, ſeldom or never was attended with any bad conſe- 
quences, but always with good.” In anſwer to this, fir Wik 

' liam Windham ſaid, ** that to argue from any ſuſpenſion of 

the habeas corpus act, to the ſuſpenſion of trade, was 0 

argue from one evil to another. That the practice of Engliſi 

bill in the exchequer, for diſcovering evidence, though War. 

ranted by law, was what he could by no means approve ok 

That he had heard the South-ſea act mentioned, but, though 

it was a law, and therefore to be tenderly uſed, he was nv 

more canvinced of the juſtice of that than of this; and that 

he found from ſome paſſages of the debate, that becauſe 

wa flood in fear of a war with the emperor, therefore the 

nation muſt bear whatever the French ſhould impoſe.” - 

Journal of One of the members after this, ſaid, that fir Robert 
the houſe of Walpole ought, ſince he had mentioned the thing, to in- 
" form the houſe, what ſecret intelligence he had received: 

He inſiſted upon it, that the emperor having depoſited in 
Holland jewels, as pledges for 400,000 l. which he wanted 
to borrow, he knew no reaſon why he and other Englifhmeny 
who had money to lend, ſhould not, as well as their _ 


00 ENGLAND. | G - 
urs the Dutch, make an advantigeous bargain.” This Geo. H. | | 
ſt fact, however, was denied by other members, and the 1729-30. 
eſtion for the paſſing the bill was carried, upon a diviſton, ——— 
ja majority of 34 againſt 66, © Dito 
Sir Robert Walpole ſhewed himſelf an able miniſter in Obfervati. 
is debate, which we have given the more fully, that it may ons on the 
pear with what unreaſonable obſtinacy all his meaſures 
rere then oppoſed, The act in itſelf was undoubtedly con- 
itutional, and would have been effectual, had the mini firy 


* 


des een in earneſt, to have carried it all the lengths it might have 
t none. But in fact, the bill was brought in to pleaſe the 
rain, urt of Spain, with Which fir Robert uſed great manage“ 
"the ent at that time. The cloaking the meaſure, therefore, 


nder any apprehenſions Great Britain could be under from 
e emperor, was, by men of underſtanding, looked upon as 
n impoſition and an abſurdity. Sir Robert affected great 
andor and great openneſs in all the ſpeeches he made upon 


t to 3 
5s occaſion, and ſeemed to give up to the oppoſition every 
ing but the prudential conſideration, upon which he laid 


reat, and, indeed, deciſive, ftreſs. . | ; | 

After all the proper and uſual papers and eſtimates had Lani-forces 
een laid before the houſe, the commons, January 29, voted oe 
7709 land-forces, for the ſervice of the current year, This . 

neaſure was ſtrongly oppoſed in the declamatory way, by : 

oſe very members, who, had they themſelves been miniſters, (0 


ifs. ould bave contended for a much greater number; but not 
vid. eing able to make any diviſion, that would not have expo- 
che weakneſs of their party, they were forced to con- 


nt themſelves with plying the houſe with motions, that 


to | j | 
10 ey knew, if agreed to, would render the miniſter uneaſy, 
A. Ind, if rejected, would make him unpopular. No ſooner, 
of, erefore, was the number of land- forces voted, than it was 


oved, | _ : h | : 
That an humble addreſs be made to his majeſty, humbly Motion for - 
o repreſent, that this houſe, having, upon conſideration of an 246 

e preſent ſtate of affairs, voted ſuch a number of land- 
vrces, to be kept up in this kingdom, for the current ſervice 
the year, as was propoſed by the eſtimate laid before this 
ouſe by his majeſty's directions, aſſure themſelves, that his 
naeſty, from his juſt regard to the conſtitution of this 
ingdom, as well as his earneſt deſire to eaſe his people of 
very charge, not abſolutely neceſſary, will take the firſt op- 
dortunity to make a farthet reduction of thoſe forces, if the 
late of affairs ſhould admit thereof, before the concluſion of 

is, or the beginning of the next, ſeſſion of parliament. 

Vor. XX, e 1 
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Geo. II. This motion was oppoſed, as being urineceſfary in dig 
no reaſon to diſtruſt ; and who had again and again des 
«© he would take the firſt opportunity of eaſing his people 
the extraordinary charges of his government,” "The mati 
Rejected. therefore, was, upon the queſtion 855 | rejected without. a Oo 
viſion. When the mutiny act, Which eſtabliſhes the ar 
came, March 16th, to the houſe of peers, ſome lofds Wt 
oppolition were for poſtponing the reading of it till theP 
day following, which was the day after that, which they hi 
appointed, for taking into their conſideration the ſtate of 
nation. They contended, that without previouſly. delibel 
ing upon the ſtate of the nation, they could not clearly ud 
the expediency or danger of keeping on foot ſo great à hu 
of land- forces. But K's motion being judged embarralliy 
and tending only to the loſs of time, the 16th of March bei 
ſo near the 25th, that it was rejected, and a proteſt was Enki 

ed by nine peers. i a6 „ 
1nd On the 3d of February the commons voted two hill 
voted. land- tax for the ſervices of the year, and next day à fir 
wren Pon debate happened in the houſe, about keeping the Helly 
troops in the troops and thoſe of the duke of Wolfenbottel, in the pay! 
Britiſh pay. Great Britain, As this affair was the ſtrongeſt point ti 
oppoſition could go upon, their numbers made a better 
in it than uſual. They inſiſted upon it, © that "if the © 
— geagements the miniſtry had entered into with France, Spit 
and Holland, were good for any thing, Great Britain Wu 


— 


have nothing to fear from all the world beſides.“ To this] 
was anſwered, *© that the conduct of the emperor 15 rds 
a ſettled reſolution to diſturb the peace of all Eurg 2,0 


which, it was the intereſt of Great Britain to guard 255 
ea 


and that could not be done in any manner ſo ſpeedy, fog 
or ſo effectual, as by retaining in her pay, the trdp 
_ queſtion.” The ill impreſſions, which the keeping in ll 
national pay, ſo large a body of foreign mercenaries, mig 
make upon the minds of the people, as if they were intend 
to ſupport ſome evil deſign upon the conſtitution of : 
kingdom, was another argument uſed of b the oppol 
tion. But that objection was eaſily removed, b the col 
deration of his majeſty's virtues. and tenderneſs for the lie houſe 
ties of his ſubjects. It was added, that it was highly 
decent, and diſreſpectful to his majeſty, for gentlemen em, 
throw out any inſinuations of that kind, without being an 
cd to bring. the ſmalleſt, ſhadow of proof to juſtify their Ape 
| khenffons.” The decay of trade, and the increaſe of | 
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1729-30. for the motion taking place, would have been unanſweralie 
he public are no ſtrangers to the arguments for and agg 
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admitted of no alterations ſince its firſt erection, the real 


this important queſtion. It may be juſt proper to 
here, that though the oppoſition always pretended to 


with horror upon all compulſive oaths impoſed upon partir a 
tending to accuſe themſelves, as has been already ſeen in al 
debate againſt lending money to foreign powers, yet when me 
came to ſerve their own purpoſes, the following oath, cls 
taken by every member of the houſe, was held forth to he; nfi 
| wiſe and a virtuous expedient, for preſerving the independenogll | 
of parliament, viz. | ee 
« do ſolemnly and ſincerely ſwear, that I have not, Me 
realy or indirectly, any penſion during pleaſure, or for e 
number of years, or any office, in part, or in the whole it 
from the crown, held for me, or for my benefit, by alli © 
perſon whatſoever ; and I do folemnly and ſincerely promi ©* 
and ſwear, that I will not receive, accept or take, dea en. 
indirectly, during the time of my being a member of thili”* b 
parliament, any penſion, during pleaſure, or for any num ee 
of years, or any other gratuity or reward wha oeyer, f pa 
any office from the crown, to be held for me, or my benek ueſt 
in part, or in the whole thereof, by any perſon whatſoœ hicl 
without ſignifying the ſame to this houſe, within fourtea hey, 
days after I have received or accepted the ſame, if the par f co 
liament be then fitting, or within fourteen days after.th nqui 
next meeting of parliament.” _ REES Wa 
The fallifying this oath, was by the enacting clauſe, w”*) ' 
be deemed and puniſhed as wilful and corrupt perjury ; al - 
the ſeats of all members, refuſing to take it, were to Wn" 
vacated, as if they were actually dead; and 30 I. penaly dblige 
was enacted, for every day a member ſhould fit in the hon ©?" 
without taking the faid oath ; and be incapacitated for elt, 
after, either from ſerving the crown, or fitting in pa 
liament, or enjoying any place of profit or truſt, under li ng 
majeſty, or his ſucceſſors. | Rs f the 
Such were the contents of this famous ſelf-denying bil hildr 
which has ſince been ſo often renewed, but it is not be pre 
to account for its purpoſes; which were pretended to he, place- 
ſhut corruption out of parliament, They, who _ oppola __ 
the bill, however, though they expreſſed as great a dH re 
tion as the others did, of corruption, could not be perſi '” ww 
that the bill, ſhould it paſs into an act, could be effectual, Men 
that purpoſe, without violating the firſt principles of the Eu . 
part ( 


conſtitution, <* Suppoſing, ſaid they, a member declariny 


* 


; 
* * 
D F 
* 
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om the crown, or that he has 4 place held for him in truſt, x 
hat, according to the tenor of the bill in queſtion, is to be 


alarming influence over the houſe of commons, as to 
nder the bill neceſſary, they being the only judges, (for it 
>mes before no other tribunal.) of the conſequence of ſuch a 
claration, it will be eaſy for him to obtain a vo'e, for diſ- 
enſing with the members holding whatever he has declar- 
d he enjoys under the crown, Thus it will be always in 
e power of a miniſter, not only to elude the purpoſes of 
e bill, but to defeat the very purpoſes of the acts now in 
orce againſt bribery and corruption, and which this penſion, 
$ it is called, is intended to make more effectuall. 
« But even ſuppoſing the commons to be in good earneſt 
o expel the member, who thus declares he holds a place or a 
enfion, in defiance of this ad, yet ſtill, ſaid the oppoſers of 
he bill, this would be both highly unconſtitutional and in- 
ecent, becauſe it implies a power to be lodged in one houſe 
f parliament, to condemn the exerciſe of the juſt and un- 
ueſtionable prerogative of the crown, in making a gift, 
yhich it has a power to make. This muſt be attended, ſaid 
hey, with moſt unconſtitutional conſequences, as the houſe 
f commons would then take upon themſelves to fit as an 
nquiſition, upon the proceedings and prerogative of the 
rown ; by which, as in the lat century, the crown itſelf 
may tumble from the head of the ſovereign.” _ 3 
« The pernicious conſequences of the bill, added the 
nemies of it, did not even ſtop here. The member is 
pbliged to ſwear, that he ſhall not, directly or indirectly, ac- 
ept of any penſion, gratuity or reward, or any place, in 
ruſt, from the crown, Now, may not the ſevere conſtruc- 
ion of the word indire#tly, by a future captious houſe of 
ommons, make a member liable to the penalties of the bill, 
t the crown ſhould think fit to extend its favours to the 
hildren, wife, or relations of a member. Though the bill 
eems to leave the houſe open to many great officers and 
place- men, who are not diſqualified by it, yet who can ſay, 
hat the houſe may not, ſome time or another, apply the 
ord indifectiy to a member accepting a place or office, that 
goes not diſqualify him, according to the ſeeming purport and 
eaning of the bill. Add to this, that the exerciſe of any 
part of the prerogative, even the moſt ſalutary and neceſſary 
part of it, ſuch as granting 1 for offences; the remit- 


- ing 


icin fourteen days, that he has taken a penſion or gratuityGeo. II 


e conſequence ? None is expreſſed in the bill, and if the ObjeQions 
inifter, as is alledged. by the friends of the bill, has ſuch#8aink it. 
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Geo. Il. ing fines and forfeitures, the receiving grants, patents, am 
17 29-30.the like, may, ſome time or other, 5. conſtrued joto 3n inf 
| direct influence. The grown has 1 7 ; powers, which 
can avow, and which are in no degree affcted by the hilf, 
create as much influence in the houſe of e 1 
niſter may have occaſion to emplo; and unleſs. all g 
offices and places, as well as penſions, become'diſqualihey 
tions, the purpoſes of the bill never can be anſwered.? _.. 
Upon the whole, therefore, the queſtion upon this bill by 
no regard nor relation to corruption; the appoſers of We 
preſſed themſelves as willing, as the friends of it wergy y 
going all lengths to puniſh corruption, but the objection g 
cc that it was inconſiſtent with the laws and ſpizit g tal 


This motion was thrown out upon the previous quaſi 


| weight, as the main queſtion had not been put. B aden 

| was thought, that when no particular charge was Drug 

mn againſt any of the miniſtry for abuſing the public! money! 

=. was unparliamentary for a houſe of peers to enter upon 
| 


% 


——_ l 


1 * * 


OF ENGLAND. 


* aol: cuificion upon money-affairs, which might break the good Geo. II. 
Rk lerſtanding that fublilied between the two houſes. * EY Puke 
* On the 21ſt of March the penſion- bill was read in the 
ill, 


ouſe of lords, and the queſtion was put, Whether it ould Protee 
de committed, which . in the negative, after long — 
hate ; upon which, a proteſt was entered by 26 peers. An- 

ther queſtion was then put, that the bill ſhould be rejected, 

hich being carried in the affirmative, produced a Proteff, 

hat was adhered to by 26-peers.  _ Bos en 


The above being 4 fair and impartial repreſentation of the 
0 


moſt diſputed points that happened between the oppoſiti 3 
nd the miniſtry this ſeſſion of parliament, it cannot be ex. 


of” ected we ſhould enter upon a detail of the more minute 
d an ucſtions and acts that then paſſed, though many of them, - 
nander a more popular miniſtry, muſt have met with general 


applauſe. Some of them, however, being of national im- 
portance, we cannot omit, before we cloſe the proceedings of 
his ſeſſion. i ĩ ĩͤ K | 
| The oppoſition had been long impreſſed with a notion, Motion and 
hat the miniſter was in a ſecret compact with the court of Puaknk. 
France, to ſuffer that king to repair the harbour of Dunkirk." 

hey knew, that nothing would more exaſperate the nation, 
than the ſuffering that harbour to be repaired, if it could be 
proved, and that the ſuſpicion of conniving at it, would fall 
upon the Engliſh miniſtry, An addreſs, therefore, was voted, 
that the king ſhould direct, that the orders, 3 Z 
reports, and al proceedings, had, in regard to the port an 
harbour of Dunkirk,” ne the demolition of unkirk | 
ſhould be laid before the houſe, His majeſty, February the 
12th, agreed to this addreſs. W SE 

This abſurd motion was made upon the information and at 
the inſtigation of lord Bolingbroke, an inveterate enemy to 
the miniſter, who pretended, that he could bring evidence. of 
the flouriſhing ſtate of the fortifications of the harbour of Dun- 
kirk, But having truſted the management of the affair to a 
perſon, who had ſerved him in the capacity of a ſecretary, 
without any abilities, but thoſe of the bacchanalian king, 
this important diſcovery came to nothing z and the motion, 
lo far from being detrunental to the miniſter, produced the 
following. reſolution. Cnc nd onto nt 
| © That an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to 24ires 
return him the thanks of this houſe, for his majeſty's early fron 
care and attention for the intereſt of this nation, in cauſing 
proper application to be made to the court of France, not 
ouly for putting a ſtop to 5 works carrying on, but * 

i 4 de- 
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Petitions 
againſt the 
Eaſt India 
trade, 
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demoliſhing ſuch as had been made by the inhabitants wit 
Dunkirk, for repairing the port and channel there; andthe 
expreſs our fſatisfaQion in the good effects which his ma cen 
* 8 8 have had, by obtaining expreſs orders from Mis 
moſt Chriftian king for cauſing to be deſtroyed all the VM and 
that may have been erected at Dunkirk, contrary to the π‚ ne 
ties of Utrecht and Hague, and our reliance upon their va 
ing punctually executed; and further to declare our fatit ſan 
tion in the firm union and mutual fidelity which ſo happi por 
ſubſiſt, and are ſo ſtrictly preſerved between the two croã m tra 
The next great object of national concern that came Hupe 
fore the parliament this ſeſſion, was an attempt to throw opal of 
the Eaſt-India trade. The term of that company's cha out 
was now near being expired, and ſeveral] merchants the 
others wanted to be incorporated and veſted in the ſame travel mo 
but without the excluſive privileges granted to the Eaſt- ane 
company; their ſcheme being to grant to all ſubjects inal Ea 
criminately licences to trade to the Eaſt- Indies, upon the 
paying to them a proper conſideration for the ſame. On yall ing 
th of Aptil, a petition was preſented to the houſe of commioy | 
6 ſeveral merchants, traders, and others, againſt coHia by 
the Eaſt-India trade to the Eaft-India company only; che 
for obliging the company to grant licences upon proper term na: 
and conditions, to ſuch of his majeſty's ſubjects, as ſhall de ſey 
405 to trade to the Eaſt- Indies; and praying to be heard the the 
o before the bill do paſs, now depending in the houſe; 12 
which the company's excluſive trade to the Eaſt- Indies is fc. 
be prolonged. . 4 "IO 
As this petition was not only of an intereſtinz, but of à i 5 
tional, nature, it greatly engaged the attention of the houſe, JW ab! 
The miniſter, who had great connections with the Eaſt. lu. m. 
dia company, had been at vaſt pains to inform himſelf d = 
the nature of the trade, and was, from the beſt accounts he — 
could receive, convinced, that it could be carried on only acc 
an excluſive charter. The petitioners were not in the fc the 
of the trade; and if the preſent company could not be pf ch: 
vailed upon to communicate their lights, it muſt be fol 
to the nation. The forts and ſettlements in the country, ll | 
were the property of the ſubſiſting company; and it wall |_ 
thought, that it would be impoſſible to carry it on upon 8 
any other footing than the preſent. The petitioners, indeed, 5 
offered to redeem the fund and trade of the preſent Eaſl. a. |- 
dia company, which amounted to the ſum of 3,200,000). : 
to be paid at five different payments, between March 25, ll |= 


1733, to March 2;, 1735 and they propoſed not 10 TH 
| Wi 


5 * 
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vith 2 joint ſtock, or in a corporate capacity, but to keep Ceo. II. 
the 150 open to all the fabjetts of ile Britain, ere 172930. 
enſe from ſuch propoſed new company, to be granted to al.. 
his majeſty's ſubjects, defiring the fame upon proper terms 
and conditions. But this petition, 8 ſtrongly recom : 

ended by alderman Barnard, and ot her eminent merchants, 
was rejected ; as were two others to the ſame purpoſe the 
ſame day; one from the city of Briſtol, the other from the 


port of Liverpool. Inſtead of that, the company's excluſive 
trade to the Eaſt-Indies was prolonged to the year 1766, 
upon condition of their paying into the exchequer the ſum 
of 200,000 l. towards the ſupply for the year 1730; with- 
out any intereſt or addition to their capital ſtock, or debt for 
the ſame. The company likewiſe conſented to reduce the 
money paid annually to the public from 160,0001. to 128,0001. 
and that after the year 1766, their excluſive trade to the 
Eaſt-Indies ſhould be liable to ceaſe, and determine upon 
their being repaid their capital of 3,200,000 l. after receiv- 
ing three years notice for the ſame®.  * NS 
Five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds were this year raiſed Other bills 
by exchequer bills. To the navy was allowed 853,7861. To 3 
the hoſpital of Greenwich, 10,0001. To the office of ord- 
nance, 94, ooo l. For the land forces of Great Britain, Guern- 
ſey and Jerſey, 651, 484 J. For the garriſons and proviſions in 
the plantations, Minorca, and Gibraltar, 160, 235 1. For 
12,000 Heſſians, 241,259 l. Towards making good the de- 


ficiency of the grants for 1729, 115, 446 J. To half. pay offi- 


wa, 


2 That the reader may be en- by the Eaſt-India company from 


abled to form ſome idea of the 
importance of this trade, we ſhall 
here preſent him with a paper laid 
by the company before parliament 
on this occaſion, entitled, An 


the value of the goods, mer- 
chandize, and bullion, exported 


the port of London from Chriſt- 
mas 1720, to Chriſtmas 1727 
and of the goods and merchan- 


dize imported by the ſaid com- 


pany into the ſaid port, from 


account, ſhowing the amount of Chriſtmas 1722, to Chriſtmas 


1729, diltinguiſhing each year. 


Fi Exported. RE as 
: Ll 8. d. 
172 1740, 643 17 10 


17241553396 14 3 
1725}060,220 2 1 


From Chriſtmas 
To Chriſtmas 


— 

SI 
0 
N 


1722 805,984 7, 9 [3723 
1723 639,462 18 10 8724 


17261547,757 7 9 


was lmported. 


17271647, 148 2 17 


* * | g 1. 8. d. | 
[1722 2 1733] 968,570 14 6 
2 1724 1,105,202 1 4 

8 1725] 759,778 12 34 

8 [1725 „ 4 1720] 914, 12213 7 
81726 [J 727,125,829 4 4 
1727 [' 2728] $69,474 16 9 
1728 1729! 972,033 16 11 


* 


Cers, 


74 


— — 


Salt tax re · 
duced, 
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Geo. II. cers, 64,0001.. To out- penſioners of Chelſea, hoſpital 


1729-30, 23,452. Towards maintaining the forts of the African op 
d for 


pany, 10, ooo I. For extraordinary ſervices not provided 


by parliament, 28,7801. For a 
duke of Wolfembuttle, 2,5001, For c Ss T, 
For purchaſing a reverſion of Dougal Cuthbert in the Kh 


priſon, 2,500 .- 


year's ſubſidy due td the 


The ſaving occaſioned by the reduction of the annuity pap 


able to the Eaſt-India company, was charged to the 3 
ate fund; and his majeſty having, in his ſpeech, bun 


E. 


paſſibility of. eaſing the people, by taking off ſome of the qi 
ties, it fell under the conſideration. of the parliament. h 

that could be beſt effected. As the poorer people was the 
object of his majeſty's ſpeech, the taxes that lay heavieſt a 
them were thought of; and theſe were the duties upon. ſalt, 
with thoſe upon ſoap and candles. The latter was indeedthe 


molt preſſing, but the other- the moſt univerſal, and the'mol | 
ſenſibly affected the ſet of ſubjects for whom the relief wa 


intended. It was therefore reſolved to reduce the whole fal 
duties, by which a vaſtly chargeable office to the public 
ſuppreſſed ; the duties upon ſoap and eandles being collec 
by the officers of the exciſe, without any additional charge 


to the ſubject. An add of parliament for 


cordingly paſſed. 


Funes re- 
gulated, 


This ſeſſion, a moſt excellent act paſt for the better 


lation of juries. Before this time, it was a reproach to th 


that purpole ac: 


£2... 
- 
* 


Engliſh law, that no proviſion was made to oblige men d 


| ſubſtance effectually to ſerve as jurymen ; for which reaſonit 


was very common for men of property to ſhift that office. of 


from themſclves upon indigent people; which opened an cal 


way for corruption in the moſt capital caſes, 
remedies all thoſe inconveniencies d. 


d There having been many 
great and notorious corruptions 
in the trials and cauſes in courts 
of juſtice, for want of proper 
perſons to ſerve upon juries ; ari- 


{ing ſometimes from the neglect 
of perſons of good ſubſtance and 


credit, who ſhifting off from 


themſelves the trouble of attend- 


ing at thoſe courts. to ſerve as ju- 
rymen, made it neceſfary often 
to make ufe of indigent men for 
that ſervice, who were eaſy to be 


But this a8 
I EY ® * © 1 
; I 


Another 


drawn in to ſerve an ill cauſe; 
and ſometimes from the pradiice 
of knayiſh lawyers, who would 
often find means to pack a jury by 
concert, with thoſe who wer 


concerned in returning perſons 


for that ſervice: The p ent 


made this act to remedy hot 


inconveniencies, as well as 


others of leſs conſequence, thit 


attended the antient manyer« 


ſammoning and returning ju. 


By this act, the perry conſtables 


ale 


hey were, to be brought up to 


d. And whereas 2 by the former act, reſtrained 


; «4 
*. 


from carrying perſans arre 


are required ta make up true liſts 
of the perſons qualified to ſerve 
on juries within their pariſhes. or 


eager and that no man may 


e inſerted therein who is not 
qualified, thoſe liſts are to be fixed 
on the church Hoor, two or more 
Sundays, twenty days before 
M.chaelmas every year; ſo that 
all perſons knowing who are to 
ſerve for that year withia their 
neighbourhood, may make any 
objections they think proper. 
To p event needy dee from 
ſerving upon theſe occaſione, the 
qualification mccefſary for a ju- 
ryman is, to be a freeholder'or 
a copyholder, of at leaſt 301. 
per ann. in England, and 6L in 
Wales, or a leaſeholder for life, 
of the yearly value of aol. Theſe 
liſts being tranſmitted to the ſhe- 
riff, he is reſtrained to return no 
others upon juries but whoſe 
name; are found there: and left 
the under ftheriffs, or the like 
officers, ſhould endeavour to 
make money by ſummoning per- 


ſons to ſerve on juries, oftaner 


than is reaſonable, in hopes of 
receiving a fee to excuſe them; 


different perſan in 


ner. 


9 to priſon within 24 hours after 


aled, is to be written, with 
his addition and place of abode, 
in diſtinct pieces of parchment or 
aper, rolled: up in the fame man- 
r as like each other as may be; 
which names are to be put into a 
box or glaſs; and when a cauſe 
is brought to be tried, ſome in- 
u goutt, is 
to take oui twelvs of theſe parch · 
ments or papers one after ano: 
ther; and if any of theſe perſony 
drawn do not appear, ar is chal- 
tenged or ſet afide, then a farther 
number, till twelve be drawn, 


who ſhall appear, and ſhall be 
the jury to try the cauſe. . After 


which, thafe names are to be 
mixed again with the other, and 
a new jury is ta be appointed far 
the next cauſe in the ſame man- 
From this inſtitution, two 
benefits ariſe ; for, it becomes 
impoſſible to pack or corrupt a 
jury; becauſe no man knows 
who will try the cauſe, tll the 
moment the jurymen are ſworn; 
aod. the freeholders, Sc. will be 
obliged to attendanee, becauſe 
none can tell whether his name 
will not beamongſt thoſe that are 


it is ordered, that no perſon be. drawp out: in which caſe, if the 


obliged to ſexve oftener than 
once in two years, except in the 
ſmall county of Rutland. When 
the aſſize is held, the name of 
each perſon ſummoned and im- 


N dogs not appear, after 
three times calling, ke is liable 
to a fine between 40s. and 51. at 


the diſcretion of the judge. 
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Geo. II. the arreſt; which ſeveral perſons taking the advantage 

1729-30. and by refuſing to be carried to any houſe whatſoever, hut 

5 made their eſcapes from them in the night: it is no 

dered, that ſuch arreſted perſons ſhall de carried to Toms 

houſe, but the choice of the houſe is left to them, to pte 

their being hurried to ſpunging- houſes and ſuch like plac JF 

Prohibition Another act was paſſed this ſeffion, for granting liberty 

upon rice carry rice from his majeſty's province of Carolina in Ameri 

taken off. directly to any part of Europe ſouthward of cape F ineſter, in 

ſhips builtin, and belonging to, Great Britain,. and navigated 
according to la. Re / 

By this act, a general principle that had been eſtabliſh: 

ed by all the nations in Europe, who had dominions i 

America, was broken into. It had been a maxim with al 

countries, and England amongſt others, to preſerve all inter . 

courſe with their plantations entire to the inhabitants of the. 

mother country; by which incredible advantages accrued ]. 

them in commerce and navigation. For this reaſon, 10 6 

commodities were to be exported from the Engliſh plant . 

tions, but in ſhips that firſt touched at England. Rice, how- Wi <+ « 

ever, being a periſhable commodity, this act exempted it from << : 

that rule; provided the ſhip that carried it was built in, and WW << | 

belonged to, Great Britain, and was navigated by Britiſh ſailors. Wi << : 

Profligacy It muſt be acknowledged, that at this time too great a f. * 

of the com- miſſneſs of government prevailed in England. Peace, both . 

— at home and abroad, continued to be the great object of the Wl © 1 

' miniſter, Great proſperity in commerce introduced luxury Wl << | 

in living; luxury created neceſſities, and theſe drove the lower Wi © | 

ranks of people into the moſt abandoned wickedneſs. - T 

good- nature of the minifter, which was averſe to all penal BI Th 

and ſanguinary meaſures, kept him from giving that encou- Wall enſ 

ragement to the ordinary magiſtrates, that could enable them 

to give an effectual check to vice in the lower rank of peo- Wl Ca 

ple, which had a moft pernicious effect upon the higher; M Th 

ſhort, an univerſal degeneracy at this time prevailed. _It ws qui 

unſafe to travel the roads, or to walk the ſtreets ; nor du Wl anc 

the civil officers oftentimes dare either to repell the violence, Wl un: 

or to puniſh the crimes that were committed. A ſpecies Wl wa 

villains, this year, ſtarted up, unknown to former times, wid ll for 

made it their practice to write letters to men of ſubſtance, Wl imi 

threatning to fire their houſes, in caſe their demands wet ſtat 

not complied with; and ſometimes upon non-compliance they bac 

put their threats into execution. |»: mt 

Libels upon An higher ſort of ruffians were employed to libel the mol 

the gov» beneficent acts of government, by men whoſe rank in tht 

ment. world, 


” 


OF EN G L AN D, 


” 


ond, cannot ſuffer us to wagt inſt Geo, II 
Abe peace of their country; though undoubtedly they envied 15 29· 30 · 
be power of the minifter, He, on the other hand, had ſuch ———— 
e repoſſeſſions to ſtruggle with, that nothing offered by his | 
a friends had either à fair, or a decent, 2 r 
His majeſty was ſo ſenſible of all this, that on the 1 5th. of End of the, 
5 May, when he came to put an end to the ſeſſion of parlia- e- 
ment, he pronounced the following remarkable words. ** My * ' 
r, in lords and gentlemen, I am very glad that, for the general 

ated WWF ſatisfaction, you entered into a particular conſideration of 

< the ſtate of this nation; and it is a great happinels to ſee, 

liſh after ſo many unjuſt and unteaſonable clamours raiſed 

u with all poſſible art, induſtry, and malice, that upon ma- 

1 al WWF <+ ture deliberation, and the moſt. ſolemn debates, you were 

ter. ſo far from finding any thing worthy of blame or cenſure, 

heir WW that all matters that came under your cenſure, met with 
your approH⁰ẽꝭ, UZ 

no « This muſt give all mankind a juſt deteſtation of thoſe 

n incendiaries ho; from a ſpirit of envy and diſcontent, 
“ continually. labour, by ſcandalous libels, to alienate the 

rom e affections of my people, and to fill their minds with ground- 

and Wh << leſs jealouſies and unjuſt complaints, in diſhonour of me 

on. Wl © and my government, and in defiance of the ſenſe of both 

re- & houſes of parliament. _ Cong ae a 

oth * But I muſt rely upon your prudence and your concern 

the BN © for the peace and happineſs. of your country, to diſcoun- 

un o tenance all ſuch ſeditious practices; and to make my people 

wel BY ſenſible, that theſe wicked proceedings have no other view 

"ne or end, but to create confuſion and diſtraction amongſt us. 
a The parliament was then prorogued to the 14th. day of the 
enſuing Jul... REVERE. 

tem The parliament of Ireland continued, under the lord proceedings 
eo- Carteret, their unwearied labours for the public ſervice. of the Iriſh 
T beir hempen and flaxen manufactures, the internal . 
aquiet of their country; the taxing of places and penſions, 
and many other acts of public utility, went on with great 

68, unanimity ; and the debt of the nation, when enquired into, 
was no more than 220,7301. at Lady-day 1729. Propoſals 


for making ſilver more plentiful. were encouraged ; and they 
CB itated the parliament of England in enquiring into the 
ere Wl ſtates of their jails, and ſeverely puniſhing thoſe jailors who 
he had miſbehaved in their office. In ſhort, no branch of pub- 
ol 
the 


<3 


lic buſineſs was neglected or unprovided for; and effectual 
care was taken to check the pernicious practice of ſmugling. 
They eren kad the coprage e d [the ee or 


N Dr 1 
ne they had any deſign againſt Geo. II. 


\ 


% FRE AYTTORT. 
Geo. II. fome eminent juſtices of the peace and alderen of D 
1730. whom they committed to priſon for executing their officer pl 
——— tnany inflanees with che Utmoſt irregularity, fppfel 

Aten of The year 1730 was diſtinguifbed- by fone" very rent 

Muſcovy- ble foreign evefits, which hid confiderable coriſequentdy il 


2 
WR 
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hared the ſovereign authority with her privy cue 
ned the moſt e arbitrary 


Affairs of 
the North. 


ordered his favourite, 

to be beheaded. ens, 3 e 

Kingof But the moſt remarkable foreign tranſaction this year, wi 
Sardinia | <<< VF; 8 ö 2 N 1 * 
abdicates, the abdication of Victor Amadeus, the fecond king of $4 5 
nia, after a buſy and, for the moſt part, a glorious, feigh d 
50 years. This ſtep was owing to his falling in love, in the 
Bath year of his age, with the countefs dowager of St. Se. 
baſtian, whom he married in her fetitemenk. The Ws 
king, Charles Emanuel, prince ef Piedmont, eldeſt * 

ö | | A 


OF EVE AE 


the late king, innen pick the throne, and a” Il. 
his acceffon to all the powers of urope N he Was for- 1730. 

prized very ſoon after, to receive 255 father, an applica ———— 
lion, to be re-adwifted to bis foyereſgnty; bur, the ang 

xing not only deſired "tg be excufed, but Gs hitmfelf unde 

in indiſpenſable neceffity” bf | ttitig the ring His farhi 

he counteſs his mother in-law, under An Are. 
Nothing but the profouni venéraribfr the - a 7 

he perſon of their foveretgh, could? Have 1 1 Tee 

var from breaking gut in wat cd coulitty. Cardimał Fleuty e e, 
bo was himſelf a tool of the pe "ind the Jefuits, tad | 

Lewis XV. to conſent t6 force his fubjeds: to, oe of the 
onſtitution Uni 8 This drſded the whole kingdom 

into conflitutionifts and anticonſtitutonifts. The formef cbn- 

liſted of the king, the Kardinal, ſore bigotted priefts,” proffi- 

tuted courtiers ; and the latter, & all the „ bf! Pr | 

of ſenſe in the kingdom. The regal power, however, 

weighed down all confiderations;” and the birth of the duke 

ff Anjou, ſecond fen to the King of France, happening when 


f 
jb he diſpute was ak the higheſt, that nation lo their reſent- 
event in their congtatulations. 8 
aring In Spain, the preparatiotis for catrying the breaty of Seville and Spaing 


into execution, at firſt made a very Faxnidable appearance, 


— but about the end of September, the expedition was, for that 
blig: year, laid aſide. The demands of England in favour of their 


American commerce, were b ill telifhed by the court of Ma- 
drid, that it ſuſpended, for this time, the execution of the 
treaty of Seville, though our court Had ſuffered their rich 
flotilla, on which they wholly depended, to atrive ſafe from 
Vera Cruz at Cadiz, in the month of Auguſt. As it is well 
nown, that both the French, the Dutch, and the Engliſh, the Dutchs 
had a large property in the flotilla, the merchants and embaſ- 


ih ſadors of. Toſs powers, made ftrong inſtances for _ 24k 

rity, effects being delivered. But, all Was to no ee 

Court of Madrid dreaded a chalitlon betwei courts * 

du ondon and Vietina, Which was then 12 foot, and it was 

ne, We"<ouraged in its _vbſtivacy by the patific ſentiments of the 

þ Engliſh miniſtry, To make t $0 yt impreffion upon 

wit heir minds, the Spatiiards at Gi about the time th 

10 refuſed 1 up che effects of the dotilla, forihed a treue 

> with ang les from 172 to ſea in a line with their guard huts. ” 
he weſtermoſt end of the ſame trench or wall, terminated 1 
&. in 5 fort, which commanded great part of the bay. 

iv In Italy, pope Benedit 1 died, and Was ſuccred - and and 1 hl 


(= 


ed by cardinal Corſini, who — the name of b and a 


enew 


E- CS 


% 
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1730. impoſitions and taxes, eſtabliſhed by his predeceffor, . an by 


— a Caſſel, by the death of his father ; an event, very fart e 


N 


Geo. II. the XIIth. He began his e with aboliſhing ſever 
— rapacious miniſter cardinal Coſcia, Who, with the mig 

of his extortion, was now brought to a ſevere account. "Phi 

year, the inhabitants of Corſica, galled by the yoke of they 

mercileſs ſovereigns, the Genoeſe, roſe in arms, and publithe 

a manifeſto, importing, that all their intention in fo doing 

was, to aſſert the liberties and privileges of their count 

Revolution The earl of Kinnoul being ſent ambaſſador to Conltants 

in Conſtan- nople, met there with a very diſtinguiſhed reception'fron 

tnoPle. the Grand Signior and the Vizier; but during his abode"? 

there, a moſt ſurprizing revolution happened in the govern 

ment. One Patrona All, a mean fellow, took the oppor 

tunity of the Grand Signior's abſence with his army, wh 

was encamped at Scutari, to diſplay a flag, which at Ma 

brought him no more than fifty followers, but next dy 

about ſix hundred, but no man of conſequence amongſt them, WF <<: 

This confluence was at firſt diſregarded by the Grand Sep 

nior, but hearing from the rebels, on the goth of Septembiy 

that they were increaſed to the number of two thouſand, kn 

reſolved to return to Conſtantinople. There he found en 

inſurgents had been joined by all the Janiſſaries, who, hal 

been left in that capital, and that they now declared ther 

intention of having the heads of the prime Vizier, the Mn 

The Grand Effendis, and the captain Baſſa. The Grand Signior, e 

— de- rouſed from indolence into cowardice, paſſed from thenee int 

roten. cruelty, and complied with their requeſts, ſtrangled his thr 

miniſters, and ſent their bodies to the mutineers, who then 

them to the dogs. This compliance ſerved only to ins "© 

their inſolence. They ſeized the public magazines of mager 

and the army, which, by this time, was come over eu en 

Scutari, to ſuppreſs them, gave them double force, h 

numbers who joined them. It is wonderful, ' conſidering Mete 

deſperate nature of their undertaking, and without any mil 

of rank or authority at their head, with what moderation ann 

diſcipline they proceeded, Everr when they came to Me 

laſt ſcene, that of depoſing the Grand Signior himſelf, it Ms 

done by a formal meſſage ſent to him from the infurgenand?; 

deſiring him to reſign the diadem to his nephew Maha 

whom he had kept in priſon 6 years. The puſillaiame ern 

prince obeyed their requeſt in the moſt literal ſenſe, andy 

tired to the very priſon where he had confined his nephew 
Death of the. This year, the king of Sweden became landgrave of H 


: ; ; 17 13 
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s England and the contracting parties in Vienna and Se- 

Ferg 5 mo My © ks e e 
15 i The power of the miniſter and his family, was fo far 
en beine diminiſhed; f e ee eee 
e adminiſtration, that his friends every day ſuce: to the, 6 altera- | 
io rcat honours and places that were vacant in England! tions. 
oy iP brother Horatio Walpole, was made cofferer of the 


ouſhold, in the of the late earl of Clinton; Mr. 
Pelham was appointed pay-maſter of the forces, in the room 


Pts fr Spencer Compton, now lord Wilmington, who was 
ade keeper of the privy-ſeal, in the room of the lord 


revor, preferred to be lord preſident of the council. 


125 ord Hervey was appointed vice chamberlain of the houſhold, 
ring ſworn into the privy council. Sir Conyers D'arcy was 
rade comptroller of the houſhold, in the room of the earl 
00 f Winchelſea, who reſigned. The duke of Dorſet ſuc- 
hen WE <<ded lord Carteret, as lord-lieutenant: of Ireland. The 
wou lord Torrington was at the bead of the admiralty, 
ai 1d the earl of Weſtmorland was firſt commiſſioner of trade 


nd plantations, and the earl of Cheſterfield was made lord 
teward of his majeſty's houſhold. All the offices of leſs 
portance, either in the court or the government, or army, 


then ent in the ſame channel. Such a flow of favours, heaped 
Ren one man, could not but diſguſt ſome old ſervants of the 

ben own, who thought their merits were overlooked, or at 

i eaſt, eclipſed. Amongſt theſe was Charles, lord Townſhend, Lord Town - 
three nobleman of great zeal and activity for the Proteſtant ac- — re- 
e eon. He was a favourite with the late king, and efteemed — 
denne of the heads of the whig- party. His acknowledged 


crit rendered his reſigning the ſeals, which he did in the 


fron onth of May this year, very diſagreeable to many of his ma- 
y th ſty's friends; and though no open breach had been declared 
% GREP him and the miniſter, yet it was thought by the 


blic, he was laid under a kind of neceſſity to take that 


n ep. With the ſeals he alſo reſigned the lord lieutenancy of 
ee county of Norfolk, which was given to his ſon,” 'as 
Kas alſo the place of maſter of the jewel office. His lord- 
p, during the late and the preſent reign, was conſidered 
me the chief conductor of foreign affairs, and the miniſter's 


emies conſidered his reſignation as being a prelude to a 
tal alteration in the miniſtry,” —— 85 
But they were deceived, for he was ſucceeded in the ſeals, 
William Stanhope, lord Harrington, whoſe experience in 
reign affairs, rendered the refignation of lord Townſhend 


© leſs alarming, either to the public or the miniſter, 
Ves. . "5 | 
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82 THE HISTORY : 
Geo. II. Such was the ſtate, of Europe, of the government, abide 
1730. the court of England, when the parliament met on the 
—— of January 1731. The emperor's obſtinacy ſeemed now ty 
. nar th threaten a war. He and his miniſters continued to exclain 
"againſt the treaty of Seville, and he had given orders fe 
- marching a large body of troops into Italy, to oppoſe then 
troduction of Spaniſh garriſons, ſtipulated by that tres) 
The king hinted at this in his ſpeech, at the opening of the 
ſeſſion, and almoſt the whole of his ſpeech conſiſted of 
_ earneſt exhortations to his parliament, to enable him to he 
ready to carry the treaty into execution 15 arme, 5 fore 
ſhould be found neceſſary. 
Debates up- When the commons returned to the honſe, Mr, Cambels 
290 ad- Pemtrokeſhire, moved for a very loyal addreſs, in anſwer n 
the ſpeech ; but the party in the oppoſition moved, to lian 
out all the complimentary part of it, and only promiſt to 
concur with ſuch means, as ſhall be abſolutely necellary to 
procure the ſatisfaction due to our allies, and provide forthe 
intereſts of the people, and then to inſert the following 
words; © aſſuring ourſelves, that his majeſty will take e. 
fectual care to prevent the breaking out of war upon ie 
Rhine, or in the Auſtrian Netherlands, the preſervation d 
which, in the hands they now are, is of the greateſt impor 
tance to theſe kingdoms, and the maintenance wheregly _ 
coſt this nation ſo much blood and treaſure.” 
In ſupport of this motion, the chief ſpeakers for it, th 
were, fir William Windham, Mr. Daniel and Mr. William 
Pulteney, had the great advantage of having on their: ſds 
all the popular topics, which experience, ſince that time 
in the houſe has evinced, in ſome caſes, to have been meer ſounds; 
commons and. yet fo ſtrongly were the courtiers prepoſſeſſed by 
them, that they durſt not diſpute them. The power 
France was repreſented as threatening the i both 
of England and of Europe; evidence was again offered u 
be produced, of their having cleared and repaired the hats 
bour of Dunkirk, contrary to the treaty of Utrecht. Gtes 
complaints were made of their encroachments upon us in 
the Welt Indies, and all was aſcribed to the pernicious cons 
nections we had lately run into with them. It Was farthe 
repreſented, that, for England to join with France in a 
attempt againſt the emperor, either in Flanders, or upon dhe 
Rhine, would be acting againſt the moſt eſtabliſned maxim 
of the late glorious confederacy, that had | humbled he 
power of France, under the duke of Marlborough; and th 
it would undo that balance of power, which had been ſa 


 happi f icate 


OF ENGLANID.” ? 


3 he houſe promiſing indiſcriminately the firſt day of the 
eon, to ſupport all his majeſty's meaſures and engagements, 
ea before they knew what they were; and that, in fact, ſuch an 
e urance rendered all their future deliberations for that ſef- 


jon, uſeleſs and inconſiſtent. 


Sir Robert Walpole and hig brother, lord Hervey, ſir 


by thoſe arguments; as they were declared whigs, they 
ould with no conſiſtency deny, that it would be very dan- 
gerous for public liberty, ſhould England co-operate ' with the 
French upon the Rhine, or in Flanders, againſt the emperor, 
and yet nothing could be more plain, than that the amend- 
ent propoſed, was impolitic in itſelf, and diſreſpectful to 


"A is majeſty, FEW os” rt” he : 
win In the courſe of the debate, they did not diſſemble their 
» ef iffculties on this head, but obſerved, ** that if the amendment 
"th as agreed to, it would have the worſt of conſequences; both 


at home and abroad, as if his majeſty had intended any 
hing but what was abſolutely neceffary for the intereſt of 
England, and ſtrictly agreeable to the principles of public 
liberty. Such an inſinuation could only diſcourage the friends 
pf. the Proteſtant ſucceſſion at home, and animate their ene- 


fide onted prudence ; and that the putting ſuch words in the 
tin ddreſs, would look like an encroachment upon the preroga- 


ive of the crown, and direQing the operations of the future 
ar.” To this it was anſwered, “ ſuppoſing the French 
ould be ſucceſsful. in making acquiſitions from the emperor 
n Flanders, or upon the Rhine, how was it poſſible, for his 


o prevent the dreadful conſequences that muſt enſue ?” 


ime to make a very conſiderable figure in the miniſterial? 
party, and hiſtory. ought to repair the injury that poetry has 
lone to ſome part of his character. He had read a good 
neal, and was, what may be called, a learned nobleman, 
hough he ſcarce could have been deemed fo in a literary 
phere of life. He was not without: wit, but he was a 
uch better writer than a ſpeaker ; his manner was too 


; - ow ; and he was apt to flag at the latter part of his period. 
odd He affected a gravity and ſolemnity, which i ſo de- 
appif cate a figure as he had, you not at all pleaſing, Notwith- 


ies abroad, and therefore they ought to truſt to his majeſty's_ 


ajeſty, with all the power the parliament could furniſn him, 


an. to 
happily eſtabliſhed, and had been the chief acquiſition that Geo. II. 
England or Europe had obtained by that confederacy. Some- 1730. 


hat likewiſe was ſaid againft the danger and inexpedieney of 


William Young; and others, found themſelves a little preſſed 


Lord Hervey, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Briſtol, degan'at'thisCharadter | 
or 
Hervey. 


-  Randing 


i 4 a 
Geo. II. ſtanding this, he was maſter of a very ſound judgment, and 


THE HISTORY 


when he pleaſed to employ it, a moſt excellent pen in the g. 
In the debate now before us, he obſerved, © that the houſe 
of Auſtria, as well as the houſe of Bourbon, might, hy 
ambition, deſtroy that balance of power, which was ſo zug 
dear to England; that as the conduct of the French gout 
upon the continent of Europe, could give no juſt umbrage; 
the pulling down the houſe of Bourbon, only to enable 
the houſe of Auſtria to play the game in which the other 
had miſcarried, was highly abſurd ; and that, in fact, he did 
not doubt, but that his majeſty had intereſt enough with hy 
allies, to concert meaſures that ſhould prevent all the bad cane 
quences, which gentlemen ſeemed greatly to apprehend. I 
the mean while, to agree to the propoſed alteration, would 
be making proclamation to all Europe, that the empetet 
might do as he pleaſed, ſince he was invulnerable at. prefeal 
in Ital by the ſituation of his dominions, and the great num 
ber of troops he had there; if therefore, the allies ſhould 
agree, that he was not to be attacked on the*Rhine, or in the 
Netherlands, his majeſty and his allies had nothing to-do, 
but to take the law from the court of Vienna.“ : 406 
The houſe ſeeming inclined to reject the propoſed alters 
tion, another gentleman propoſed to inſert in the addrels 
« that they would ſupport his majeſty's engagements, in ſo ſu 
as they related to the intereſt of Great Britain; and be 
grounded the alteration upon the words of the act of ſettle 
ment, by which it provided, that this nation ſhall not de 
obliged to enter into a war for the defence of any dominion, han 
not belonging to the crown of Great Britain. But thy 


amendment being ſubject to the very ſame, or ter, objee: 
tions, in —— — and policy, as the alt; je * 
houſe not appearing to be of opinion, that they tied them ple 
felves down by the words of an addreſs, both amendmem ore 
were rejected, and the addreſs, as moved for, was vote onſti 
without any diviſion. ' . _— TW 
In the houſe of peers, an amendment, in almoſt the ſame Um 
the pecrs. words, was offered by the lord Carteret, who now ſtruc lved 
in with the oppoſition, but it was overruled upon the H onſiſ 
principles, as that in the houſe of commons. The chi nich 
ſpeakers againſt the amendment were, the dukes of Newcallk wer 
and Argyle. WT. = York 
Notwithſtanding the oppoſition the addreſs had met will 7: : 
in the houſe of commons, they were unanimous in reſolving 


that a ſupply be granted to his majeſty, -— Sy 


— 


>. 


OF ENGLAND. =, 
The oppoſition, during the receſs of parliament, having Ges. II. 

derceived a great ferment in the nation, upon the rejection 1730. 

ff the penſion · bill, reſolved to repeat the experiment this eee, 

efion. The motion was introduced with great ſolemnity, the benßon- 
d after paſſing with very little oppoſition thro” the houſe of bill; 

ommons, was ſent to the houſe of peers, where it was | 

hrown out. The then biſhop of Bangor deſpiſing popular thrown out | 

rejudices, and founding his ſpeech upon the true principles of cc 

ff reaſon and the Engliſh conſtitution, had the courage to ſtrip | 

he motion of its maſque of popularity, and expoſe its bad ten- 

lJency to the view of the houſe. His ſpeech had the follow- 

g cloſe, which is fo remarkable, that it ought to be tranſ- 

itted by hiſtory. ; h | he (hg 

« Though this bill at firſt ſight ſeems to be a ſelf-denying Cloſe of the 

ill, and to ſome particular members, may, perhaps, prove Bangor 

2, yet the commons, conſidered” as an houſe of parliament, ſpeech, 

ill find in it, no doubt, a very great enlargement of power; 

nd whatever tends to break the balance between the powers, 

fential to this conſtitution, muſt, ſooner or later, prove the 

uin of the whole. An independent houſe of commons, or 

n independent houſe of lords, is as inconfiſtent with our 

onſtitution, as an independent, that is, abſolute king. And 

whoever loves the liberties and laws of his country, will no 

ore deſire to ſee the one than;the other. Let bribery be pu- 
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do, 


rels iſhed. Let corruption be puniſhed ; but not by giving ſo 

3 ww ſtrength to one power of this conſtitution, as | 
1088: 2ke it able to overbear the reſt.” 1 25 5 | | 
ttle t is certain, that the reverend prelate confulted the lights Refeftion 


f his own underſtanding, experience, and reading, more its 


100 an he did, the miſtaken, but general ſentiments of the 
dublic, who took hold of his pleading againſt the indepen- 
lency of the two houſes upon the crown, as if he meant 
hat they ought to be dependent upon the miniſter. But it 
s plain from the whole of his ſpeech, that he meant no 
nore by the word independency, than that relation which the 
onſtitution preſcribes to exiſt amongſt all the conſtituent 
darts of the legiſlature, and which, if diſſolved, the ruin of 
ll muſt be the conſequence, becauſe it never could be diſ- 
olved, unleſs one houſe ſhould arrogate to itſelf, powers in- 
onſiſtent, not only with the general plan of public welfare, 
hich the conſtitution lays down, but with that executive 
ower which it veſts in the crown, and without which, all 
perations of government ceaſe. 5 | 5 
It muſt, however, be admitted, that his lordſhip happened 
o make uſe of an unlucky ary and it is incredible what 
3 ulſe 


\ 
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86 T: HE HT SITO RY 
Geo. II. uſe his ſpeech was put to, in order to influence the pubis i 
1730. believe that there was a ſettled deſign to unhinge the con 
—— tution, by making both houſes of parliament dependent upon 
the miniſter. The ſpeech, torn into ſcraps, .was hackney4 
round the kingdom; and none of the common writers for 
the miniſtry had either underſtanding or knowledge of 
_ conſtitution, ſufficient to vindicate the ſpeaker.  * 2 
Call of the There being no diviſion upon a point ſo intereſting as h 
houſe. amendment of the addreſs, was conſidered by the minority 
as owing to the remiſſneſs of their friends, over whom they 
; | had no compulſive power, in not coming to town, but as thei 
= - own conveniency, and not the public buſineſs, directed 
This occaſioned a very amuſing ſcheme of compulſion. For, 
a call of the houſe being ordered and held, two membety, 
who were conſidered as of the country party, were, by their 
own friends, moved to be taken into cuſtody ; but were bythe 
ſuperiority of numbers on the fide of the court excuſed :"and 
this was the caſe with many others; ſome, on account of their 
being ill, and others, becauſe they were on the road. 
T his management on the part of the court was certainly 
puerile and unparliamentary, as the attendance of every mem- 
ber in the houſe is to be conſidered as a ſervice, and not as 
matter of option or conyeniency ; beſides, as they form pat 
of the great council of the kingdom, the ſovereign, by the 
true conſtitution of England, has a right to demand, that 
the full compliment of his counſellors ſhould attend his'fer- 
vice, upon the HIGH and ARDUOUS matters treated of in par- 
liament relating to his kingdom. The court party them. 
ſelves were ſenſible, that they had treated this matter with too 
great levity; and in order to compromiſe it, they agreed 
that certain days ſhould be appointed for the defaulters to at 
tend; and if they cid not, they were to be taken into cul- 
tody of the ſerjeant at arms. | | 


L 


Motion = The true reaſon of all this preparation on the part of the 
— agg | oppoſition, was another attack which they meditated upon 
troops: the eſtabliſhment of the Heflian troops in the pay of Great 
Britain. For after the houſe had been furniſhed with all ne- 
ceſſary papers, a motion was made for referring the eſtimate 

of the 12,000 Heſſian troops in the pay of Great Britain, to 

the committee of ſupply. Ihe reader, however, is to ob- 

ſerve, that this motion was made the very day after the or- 

ders for the attendance of the defaulters were voted ; ſo that 

the oppoſition could receive no aſſiſtance from them. 

A very warm debate enſued upon this motion; and then 

it was that Mr, Daniel Pultney, though in his heart a ſtaunch} 


with 


Members 
excuſed, 
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e happened to adopt a ſtanding maxim of the tories, Geo. II. 
ich had not been heard of in parliament ſince the dounfal i730. 
5 f their party. For he ſaid, that wars had happened on the 

18 ontinent of Europe, which, though foreign to the intereſts Arguments 

ef England, England had born the expence of, Some of ,.:.« them. 


he arguments on both ſides were no other thag.what 
ave been already mentioned upon that and the like 


8 ubjects; but the following, on the ſide of the queſtion, de- 
2 rves particular attention. It was ſaid, “ that commerce 
92 das connected England with the continent, though. nature 
eas disjoined them. That by the Engliſh influence upon 


he affairs of the continent, they had acquired many advan- 


ometimes obliged to interfere in foreign quarrels. That 
ome of the countries of Europe, which took off a great 
any Engliſh commodities, had fo little communication with 


bry he ſea, that they could not be reached by our fleets ; and 
2 hat therefore, in caſe they laid the trade of the Engliſh un- 
ine er any bardſhips or inconveniencies, or offered them any in- 
wa, ults or indignities, they had no means of being righted or 


evenged but by getting ſome of the powerful ſtates in the 
eighbourhood upon the continent to back their reſentment, 


od hat this had often been found a very uſeful expedient to 
thi England; but ſhe could no longer avail herſelf of it, than 
"i hile ſhe was ready in her turn to pay the une OP offi- 

es to thoſe ſtates. That it was upon this principle the 


treaty of Havover was concluded, and the Heſſian troops were 
aken into Britiſh pay; and that thoſe two meaſures had pre- 


kar ented the fatal effects which might have attended the ambi- 
„oon and obſtinacy of the emperor. Upon the ſame principle, 
uf. e treaty of Seville was formed; which, by our engaging 


or the introduction of ſix thouſand Spaniſh troops into italy, 
ftetually detached Spain from the emperor. The latter, 
however, has filled Italy with his arms, in order to prevent 
the introduction of thoſe troops; and has nothing to dread 
in Germany but the Heſſians, who are in Britiſh pay; and 
ſhould they be now diſmiſſed, would leave him at liberty to 
kindle a flame in Europe, which might coſt Great Britain 
ob. many millions before it could be extinguiſhed,” * 


ments were urged when the ſubſidy to the duke of Wolfen- 


"y that prince with great ridicule and contempt, for his inſigni- 
Ls 4 ficancy 


ages in trade; and in order to maintain them, they were 


buttle came to be debated. The oppoſition affected to treat 
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Such were the principal arguments that prevailed with the Divivon p- 
| houſe to refer the eftimate in queſtion to the committee, on the quet- 
hat 5 Rye . | tion. 

after a diviſion of 249 againſt 164. Much the fame argu- 


\ 
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Geo. II. ficancy and indigence. In order to protract the time, :anllf 

1730. expoſe the meaſure as much as poſſible, a motion was: mv 
and agreed to, for reading the third ſection of the act whid 
paſſed in king William's time, for the further limitation « 
the crown; which ſays, In caſe the, crown ſhall come to an 
perſon not being a native of England, this nation ſhall not} 


os 


obliged to go to war for defence of dominions not belonging . 
this crown.” They likewiſe addreſſed for all the papers on. 
treaties relating to the ſubſidy ; but the ſame was referred & ccu 


a committee of the whole houſe, by a majority of 194 againl 
112; and thus the ſubſidy paſſed of courſe. 0 

The oppoſition now looking upon themſelves to be man 

conſiderable than ever, and knowing that ſince the __ 

tion of lord Townſhend the management of foreign a 

was the public outcry againſt the miniſter, refolveU to diftre 

him as much as they could upon that head, by making m6 

tions, which, if carried in the negative, would heighten th 

ill impreſſions the public had of him; and therefore he ven 

Papers ad- Prudently ſuffered them to paſs, They TN addreſſed fu 
areſſed for all the papers relating to the treaty of Seville; for an accouut 

relating o of the progreſs of the commiſſaries appointed by his majel 

the treaty . 2 5 | 

of Seville, and the king of Spain in confequence of that treaty, for a 

| juſting the demands and reparations due to the merchants « 

and Gibral- Great Britain. We have already mentioned the eſtabliſ- 

vos ment of a civil government at Gibraltar, as being a favouril 

point of the public; but being attended with great difficultiey 

it had not yet taken effect. The oppoſition, therefore, catril 

an addreſs for an account of all the proceedings that han 

been had on that account, and for declaring Gibraltar a fie 

port, ſince the laſt application of the houſe to his majeſty a 

that head. The non-compliance of the Spaniards with the 

treaty of Seville in commercial points, and their continving 

in a manner to block up Gibraltar, gave another handle fat 

an addreſs, which was too plauſible to be refuſed. It way 

for copies of ſuch repreſentations, as his majeſty has received 

| from the governor of Gibraltar, and from his majeſty's m- 

| | niſter at the court of Spain, in relation to any works, cat: 

ried on at Gibraltar by the Spaniards, ſince the concluſion d 

the treaty of Seville; together with ſuch orders, as have bee 

given thereupon. All thoſe papers were accordingly laid be 

fore the houſe ; but very little uſe ſeems to have been mad: 

of them; except furniſhing the heads of the party with 

materials for pamphlet-writing, which now raged in Loe 
to an exceſſive degree. 5 
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OF ENGLAN BD. 89 
The court writers charged the country party with ſedition Geo. II. 
ind defamation, and with omitting no practice or art that 1730. 

, ended to alienate the minds and affections of his majelty's - 
ion „ udjects from his ſervice. They challenged them to ſhow a Rage of po- 
lingle inſtance. of any violation done to the act of ſettlement, ing in Eng- 


not or of any deviation from the true intereſt of Great Britain. wy” 18 
Zing n he country party, on the other hand, took into their pay Account of 
IS ani ne Amherſt, a man of profligate principles, needy, bold, the Craft(- | 
red Wcurrilous, but with a little academical learning, a very ſmall *. 


ſhare of wit, and leſs of political knowledge. Such was the 

i man who was pitched upon to be the ſtanding author of the 

e Craftſman; an anti - miniſterial paper, which flouriſhed at 
this time. But the defects of the ſtanding author, was am- 

ply made up by the abilities of the occaſional ones, who were 

lite 00 others than the leaders of the oppoſition themſelves, and 
ho ſuffered very little of what came from Amherſt to ap- 

n ta pcar in the paper. Lord Bolingbroke (to whoſe character we 

ven {ball take an opportunity of doing juſtice) baving, by his 

ed fall refidence abroad, and his former employment in the ſtate, 

co together with his foreign-' correſpondences, more knowledge 

ae of the foreign affairs than any man in England, became a 
frequent writer in this paper; though the avowed patron of 

its it was Mr. William P. ſince created a peer. by | 
bfi A ſingle periodical paper, however, was inſufficient for diſ- Duel be- 
dure charging all the arrows which the party aimed againſt the go- 8 
tie vernment ; and therefore occaſional pamphlets flew about, — | 
arid hich were anſwered with equal acrimony, but with leſs 

wit and ſatire, and with lefs true political knowledge, than 

e thoſe of the oppoſition were filled with. Among the reſt, 

a pamphlet was publiſhed under the title of, A proper Reply 

the to a late ſcurrilous Libel, intitled, Sedition and Defamation a 
win diſplayed. This laſt was ſuppoſed to be wrote by the lord 

e for Harvey, who taxed Mr, William P. with being author of 

way the Reply. He not abſolutely diſowning it, fome recrimi- 

ive nations, in a very unparliamentary way, paſſed in the houſe 

mi of commons; and the animoſity between thoſe two mem- 

car b<rs, from being political, became perſonal. Lord Harvey 

n challenged Mr. P. to fight in the Green Park: the challenge 

been was accepted. Mr. Fox, member of parliament for Shaſteſ- 

de⸗ bury, was ſecond to lord Harvey; as fir John Ruſhout was 

a to Mr. P. Fortune declared herſelf againſt the noble com- 

vi batant, who received two light wounds, and very narrowly 

miſſed being run through the body; but being parted'by the 
ſeconds, no farther damage enſued to their perſons. It 
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| Redolution. ed to the houſe, that it appeared to them, That the proceed- 
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Geo. II. Tt was about this time that great numbers of the peoplſe of 
1730. England thought it abſurd and oppreflive, that after "getting 

; 


id of a religion that had been taught in an unknown tong 
Petition a- they ſhould be peſtered with law- proceedings in the 185 
— Þ tongue, or an unintelligible jargon of it. The firſt petitiom 
in Latin. on this head came from Vorkſhire; and the committee, to 


IS 


whom they were referred, upon the 22d of February, report 


ings in the law being in law Latin, abbreviated, and wrote in 

court hands and characters, unintelligible and not legible, 0 

the moſt part of the perſons concerned, eſpecially in criminal 

caſes, are the great delay of juſtice, and occaſion moſt dan- 

gerous frauds, That ſpecial pleadings are very expenſive, 
intricate, and dilatory ; and highly prejudical to the property 

of the ſubject. That the recovery of ſmall debts, as the law 

is now practiſed, is ſo expenſive, that many prudent people 

chuſe rather to loſe their juſt dues, than go to law for the 

recovery thereof, to the deſtruction of credit,” and great de- 

Great num- triment of trade. That the number of attornies admitted in 
oo my” the court of King's Bench, amounts to 1157; and that the 
mn number of attornies in the court of Common Pleas, amounts 
to 3006.” | F # 

Debates on It will be perhaps difficult for the reader to conceive, that a 
we ſame. ſet of reſolutions, founded like theſe, upon the plaineſt and moſt 
obvious principles of common ſenſe, could meet with any op- 
poſition. But it is certain they did, and that there were not 
wanting in the houſe arguments for the continuance of the 

Latin jargon in law-proceedings, the principal of which was, 

< that if the language and writing of the law ſhould be altered 

and made according to the modern way of ſpeaking and writ- 

ing, no man would ever be at the pains to _ that antient 

language and writing which moſt of our valuable recards are 

wrote in; ſo that the uſe of them would be in a few years 

entirely loft,” But to this it was replied, that the ne- 

ce ſſity of ſuch a ſtudy would prevent it from ever falling in- 

to diſuſe; becauſe the courts of law muſt be daily obliged 

to recur to old writings in the courſe of their practice, 

and that even the ſtudy of manuſcripts and other ' papets 

much older than any of our law records, was ſtill kept up in 
England. At laſt the reſolutions were received, and à bill 

was brought in, and paſſed into a law, according to the prayer 

of the petition. | e 

Gato of The diſputes that had happened in the execution of the 
Trepe. treaty of Seville, by the haughtineſs and obſtinacy of the court 
of Spain, threw Europe at this time into a very extraordi- 
nary ſituation, The emperor pleaded, that the treaty was an 
N ” encroach- 


0 F E N G ; i A N D. ©: Jon Ws or * 
ncroachment upon him, as head of the py} and that Geo. IT. _ 
on Carlos ought to have been introduced into Italy, and the 1730. _ 


* cceſſion of the dominions there ſecured to him, by his receiv- 
* 5 g the inveſtiture of them from the emperor, and by the 
Fe onſent of the empire ; both which were ready whenever de- 


anded: and he alledged what was afterwards juſtified by 
he event, that the ſucceſſion of don Carlos to the duchies of 
Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, was not the ultimate view _ 


rg F the court of Spain. But in the beginning of this year, Death os 
by he duke of Parma died ſuddenly, and the Imperial troops the duke of 
ö mediately took poſſeſſion of his capital and dominions. The Parma. 


Jucheſs of Parma, in order to retard the acceſſion of don 

arlos, was prevailed upon to fay ſhe was with child. Upon The conſe- 
his, the Imperialiſts publickly declared, that they had taken 8 
hoſſeſſion of the duchies under the auſpices of the emperor, 

n the name of the infant don Carlos, the heir, provided he 

does not come armed, but in a pacific manner; but with a. 


de. ahro to the iſſue of the pregnant belly, if it ſhould prove a 
„ ale. 6 2 
mo The court of Spain had too good intelligence not to ſee Conduct or 


hrough all this management; and at the ſame time they che courts of 


had undoubted information, that a negotiation was pretty ns 


far advanced between the courts of Vienna and London, 


oh upon the footing, that the contracting parties in the Tr a 

« of Seville, ſhould guaranty the pragmatic ſanction; by which 

KA the emperor's female iſſue was to ſucceed to his hereditary 

the dominions. All this, together with the commercial differ- 

12 ences that ſtill continued to ſubſiſt between the courts of 

We Great Britain and Spain, irritated the latter ſo much, that | 
it. the marquis de Caſtelar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, Declaration 
ag gave under his hand a declaration to the miniſters of the al- 3 
wy les of the treaty of Seville, in the name of the king his ma- fer. 
my ſter, importing, that his Catholic majeſty looked upon him- 

wy ſelf as entirely free from the obligations of the ſaid treaty.” 

i This declaration coming to the ears of the oppoſition in 

of England, they moved, February 23, to addreſs his majeſty 

" for a copy of it; but no ſuch declaration being authentically 

100 intimated to the houſe, a compliance with the motion was 

* looked upon as ſo bad a precedent, that it was rejected by Diviſion, 
oy a majority of 243 againſt 121. | 1 2 | 
Mean while, the treaty on foot between his . majeſty and The ſecond 


| | N . Ks freaty of 
the emperor, was ſigned on the 16th day of March; but 8 


it does not appear, that the ſame was this ſeſſion laid before 
£ By F 


the houſe, 


& & 


g2 


Geo. II. By the firſt article of this treaty, a mutual guar * 
1730. 


The con- 
tents. | 


Separate 


article, 


of the quadruple alliance, either with regard to the rights 
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the * belonging ta the contracting powers is fi 
x The ſecond article ſtipulates a general guaranty of th 
1 cw ſanction in favour of the emperor's female hei, 
y the third article, his Imperial majeſty conſents to the 
introduction of the Spaniſh troops into the duchies of T 
cany, Parma, and Placentia ; and binds himſelf to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to obtain the conſent of the empire ſo 
that purpoſe. 1 5 „ 
By the fourth article it is ſtipulated, that all parts of the 
treaty ſhall be duly and truly executed 
- The fifth article entirely aboliſhes all navigation to the 
- Eaft-Indies, either from Oſtend, or any other part of-the 
Auftrian Netherlands ; excepting the ending (once only) two 
ſhips from Oſtend: and commiſſioners, by the ſame artiele, 
are to meet on the parts of both powers at. Antwerp, far 
ſettling a tarif between Great Britain and the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. | 1 
By the 6th article it is agreed, that all points. of differ. 
ence amongſt the contracting powers, or any of their allies, 
ſhould be amicably adjuſted; and that the preſent treaty is 
not to derogate from the force of any of the former treatie 
ſubſiſting between either the contracting parties, or their al- 
lies, excepting ſo far as they are W. with the preſent 
treaty. | _ 1 
By the ſeventh article, the Engliſh, touching their com- 
merce in the kingdom of Sicily, are to be treated on the 
ſame footing as they were in the reign of Charles the ſecond 
of Spain, and as it is uſual to treat a nation with which one 
is in ſtrict friendſhip. $4 „ 
The eighth article fixes fix months after the ratification 
for the acceſſion of the other powers, who ſhall be invited 
into the treaty. 85 „ 
The ninth and laſt article allows fix weeks for exchanging 
the letters of ratification. BY =, 
Beſides theſe, there was a ſeparate article, which declartd, 
< that the guaranty entered into by the contracting powers, 
ſhould not extend to the emperor's dominions, which might 
be attacked by the Turks. At the ſame time his Britannic 
majeſty declared authentically, that notwithſtanding the in- 
troduction of Spaniſh garriſons into the ſtrong places of 
Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, yet that he had no inten- 
tion to depart from what had been ſettled by the 5th article 


oO ENGLAND. Wo 
his Imperial majeſty and the empire, or to the ſecurity of Geo. II. 
- kingdoms and ſtates, which his Imperial majeſty actually 1730. 
eſſes in Italy; or laſtly, to the preſervation of the quiet 
| dignity of thoſe who were then the lawful poſſeſſors of r. vol. 
to the ole duchies, and therefore, he renews to the emperor the 20g. p. 
"Tu WT ranty of thoſe countries. But to take away all ſuſpicion of 
e emperor's trifling in this matter, he emitted a declaration, Declaration 
the ſame force and date with the treaty, importing, that *f the em- 
the pregnant ducheſs-dowager- of Parma ſhould be brought 
bed of a ſon, the introduction of the Spaniſh: troops to 


8 the at duchy, -ſhould-ftill take place; and that, if ſhe ſhould: - 
& ch > brought to- bed of a daughter, don Carlos was immedi- 
c . ely to be put into poſſeſſion of the duchies of Parma and 


lacentia, by an eventual inveſtiture from the emperor and 


ele e empire.“ And his Imperial majeſty farther declares, 
* that in caſe the ducheſs- dowager ſhould be brought to · bed - 
Ne. daughter, be will immediately withdraw his troops from 


educhies of Parma and Placentia, to give way to the peace- 


"Y ble poſſeſſion,” | Wy | . * 
lies, Though the States-General appeared as one of the prin- Acceſſion of 


al contracting parties in this treaty, yet it was pretended, the States- 
at the 3 their government required ſome time, be- 5 
dre they could formally accede to it. This was, in fact, 
o other than a pretence; and the States-General, inſtigated 
y France, who took great umbrage at this fecond treaty of 
ienna, as it was called, ſeemed, at firſt, to reſent that they 
ad been excluded from all the negotiations previous to a 
reaty, in which they were inſerted as Nr contracting 
arties, The French, at that time, had more ſway in their 
overnment, than either the emperor, or Great Britain, ſingly, 
ut were not equal to them jointly. The States, however, 
ad great difficulties to conquer, before they acceded. They 
hought it dangerous to the balance of power in Europe, to 
zuaranty the pragmatic ſanction, unleſs the emperor was 
dound up from marrying his daughter to any powerful prince, 
ho might diſturb the tranquillity of Europe; they likewiſe 
arted ſome other objections, relating to commerce, the chief 
df which was, that purſuant to the meaning of the treaty 
df Munſter, the ſubjects of the Auſtrian Netherlands ſhould. . 
prohibited from trading, not only to the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, but to Africa likewiſe, | rb 
Such was the negotiation, which was repreſented: by the Conduct of 
oppoſition in Great Britain, as crude, contradictory, and in- e 


- J . ' th A 
conſiſtent with former treaties. The reader, now that the 9 | 


temporary rage of parties has ſublided, may dart?” 


94 THE HIS T @ RiY> 

Ges. II. ſelf. It is certain, that this treaty brought the ſyſtem o 
1730. in Europe back to that poiſe, which has alwa be 
—— ——= fayourable for the intereſt of Great Britain. His "Britaanjc 
majeſty, by the eaſy and natural expedient of guarantying 
pragmatic fanction, a point: in itſelf of the greateſt chu 
quence to England, found means once more to unite him 
to the houſe. of Auſtria. The fulfilling his engagement 
with Spain were rendered practicable, without expente 
or trouble. The Oftend company, which had {ſpread 
ſuch an alarm over England and Holland, was for 
aboliſhed, and the Sens General: were — d ſeeurs cn 
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Haughtineſ- HE court of France übe oreat umbrage at the os 

of Spain. | ranty of the pragmatic ſanction by Great Britain and 
the States-General, and negotiated ſo ſucceſsfully, at the 
court of Madrid, that the Spaniards reſolved not to abate'a fingle 
circumſtance, that could render the execution of the treaty 
- 2 as Knut and as expenſive to England as po 
ible 

Petitions In this they were greatly aſſiſted by the diſſenſions cha 

—_—_— continued to rage in the parliament of Great Britain. For, 

— while the government were making preparations for 
ing the favourite point of Spain, that of — - 

ar 
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END AND kk 
arlos into Italy, the parliament was daily receiving 1 G 
ons, complaining of the Spaniſh depredations in the Weſt 1730. 
dies. The commiſſaries appointed by his majeſty, in con- 
-quence of the treaty of Seville, had not been able to pre- 


— ail with the court of Madrid to name commiſſaries on her 
art, ſo that they had not been able to make the ſmalleſt 
An o27e's in obtaining ſatisfaction for the Britiſh Tufferers. 
pen pon the 26th of February this year, it appeared by a letter 
pre om Mr. Crookſhanks, ſecretary to the Engliſh commiſſa- 
nally ies, that no fewer than 93 captures had —_ been made; 
nd freſh complaints were daily coming in. Every petition 


forded freſh matter for railing againſt the miniſter, for not 
eclaring war, or at leaſt iſſuing orders for repriſals; and the 

bject itſelf was ſo popular, that neither he nor his friends 
urſt make the defence which they might have done. 
For the truth is, that though the Spaniards had been guilty 
df ſeveral depredations in thoſe ſeas, yet not a third of what 
were alledged, had any foundation of truth; and moſt of the 

ips taken were certainly concerned in an illicit trade, con- 
rary to the direct ſtipulations of the treaty of Munſter, and 
he ſpirit of all the treaties ſubſequent thereto. The mini- 
er would gladly have evaded any debate upon that head, but 
nding it impoſſible, on the 16th of March, Mr. Seroop re- 
ported from the committee of the whole houſe, to whom the [1 
petitions from Briſtol and Liverpool were referred, that the pe- 
itioners had fully proved and made good the allegations of their R 
petitions. The houſe was then moved, that an humble addreſs Reſolution 
de preſented to his majeſty, © that he will be graciouſly pleaſed uron them, 
o continue his endeavours to prevent the depredations of the 
Spaniards for the future; to procure full ſatisfaction for the 
damages already ſuſtained; and to ſecure to the Britiſh ſub- 
ects the full and uninterrupted exerciſe of their trade and 
avigation, to and from the Britiſh colonies in America.“ 
heſe reſolutions not being, by the oppoſition, thought ſtrong 


\ en for their purpoſe, which was, to force the miniſter 
* a war, Mr. William P. propoſed an amendment to be 
* ade to the queſtion, by leaving out theſe words, „ That 
2 e will be graciouſly pleaſed to continue his endeavour to 
45 prevent the depredations of the Spaniards;“ and inſtead 


hereof, to inſert theſe words, Humbly to repreſent, that amendment 
otwithitanding the former applications of this houſe to his propoſed. 
majeſty, in relation to the depredations made by the Spani- 
ards upon the effects of his majeſty's trading ſubjects, and 
his endeavours to procure ſatisfaction for the ſame, and to 
prevent the like for the future; and notwithſtanding the 

8 2 | treaty 
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e Geo. II. treaty concluded at Seville, it appears to this houſe, that the 
1730. Spaniards have continued, their depredations, and treated. hi 
- majeſty's ſubjects. with the utmoſt barbarity ; and there 
moſt humbly to beſeech his majeſty, that he will be graciguſ 
pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as may be effectual, to preveni 
Debate upon the like inſults.” This amendment was ſupported by al 
it, - the eloquence and ſtrength of the party, and a very high d 
| bate aroſe upon it. Mr. P. fir William Windham, Mr. Bars 
| nard, and others, repreſented the very high improbablliy 

g | there was of the nation's obtaining any ſatisfaction from 
| Spain by fair means; and that to delay it any longer, would, 

in fact, be giving up all the Britiſn commerce in Ametica, 
They repreſented, that the depredations complained of, wen 
| | not the acts of a few unauthorized petty pirates, but the 
\ | orders of the court of Spain itſelf, whoſe direct view un 
L to extirpate the Briciſh commerce in America. To this it 


was replied by fir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pelham, and fi 
William Young, that the firſt propoſed reſolution was all 
| that they could properly, prudentially, or decently, lay before 
i the throne, where the power of making peace or war i 
| veſted. That orders had been ſent by. the court of Spalt 

to their governors, to put a ſtop to thoſe depredations, and 
that his Catholic majeſty having, in fact, by the treaty of 

Seville, ſubmitted to make good the loſſes the Britiſh ſubject 


10 | had ſuſtained from the Spaniards in the American ſeas, it vu * 
I evident that he had no thought of any ſuch claim, as t - 
kh gentlemen, who were for the amendment, had mentioned. di 


That befides, the captures alledged, fince the concluſion d 


* the treaty of Seville, were but very few, and very doubtful, e 

L and that nothing could be more abſurd, than for that houſe to Wl; . 
N ; make themſelves judges of matters that qught to come within of 
kl the cognizance of a court of admiralty only; that before leg 
1 the houſe could take upon them to adviſe his majeſty to pro- t - 
4 coeed to hoſtilities, which was the tendency of the amend- I; 
6 | ment, they ought to be quite clear as to facts, which cou der 


| | not be without hearing both parties; whereas, what they 
already heard was one party only. 2 

Though nothing could be more ſatisfactory to reaſon than 

| thoſe objections to the amendment, yet the oppolition 
Divifion, affected to hear them with great contempt ; but the houle 

_ dividing, the amendment was rejected by a majority of 30% 

againſt 135. 5 9 

Courts of Great part of this ſeſſion was taken up in relieving the 

- jaw fees. ſubjects from the abuſes of the law. This was a natural 
becken conſequence of the enquiry into the ſtate of public b, 


Lk ſoon appeared, that the courts wanted as much refor- Geo. II. 


of ation as the gaols. The commons ordered in liſts of all 1730. 

Sears > fees taken in the public offices belonging to the law, | 

Oc amounted annually to an incredible ſum, moſt of March 15. 

au to offers, for doing nothing. But the enquiry was too 

9 " plexed and too tedious, for any effectual ſtop being put 

| Ba. | the evil within the period of one ſefſion. | 

ne abuſe of the charitable corporation was another pub- Petitions . 

Wy nuſance, which was enquired into. During this ſeſſion, _—_— 

out eral petitions were brought up againſt it; one particularly, corporations 
. m the city of London, complaining, “ that the corporation, 


led the charitable corporation, for the relief of the induſtri- 
s poor, by aſſiſting them with ſmall ſums of money at 
zal intereſts, do lend large ſums on in bought on credit 
ill-deſigning perſons, and do exact and take exorbitant 


1 d unreaſonable rates, and ſell the goods pledged, if not 

leemed in the time ſtipulated, at ſuch low rates, as no fair 
7 der can afford them; and ſeveral other acts, contrary to 
„eue intent of their charter, repugnant to the public good, 


prejudicial to the fair trader,” 


PUT hc petition was preſented at the bar by the ſherifs * 
1 London; and being referred to a committee of the 
* ole houſe, it was followed by another from the merchants 
Wen gd other traders in the city of London, complaining, that 
FS Bough the laws, for leſſening the intereſt of money, are 
s the Bi ſupport of trade, and of common benefit to mankind, 
1 divers perſons have contrived various ways to evade their 
me ce; and others, as a corporation, have alſo carried on the 
— ne pernicious practices to a greater degree, by miſuſing 


d abuſing a charter, granted by the late queen, for re- 1 
of the poor, by affiſting them with ſmall ſums on pledges, 

legal intereſt, and acting contrary to the true intent of 

t grant, under colour whereof, they lend very great ſums 

ill minded and neceſſitous perſons on pawns, for which, 

der pretence of warehouſe- room, infurance, and ſuch-like 

aſions, they take ſuch exorbitant rates, as no fair trade can 

ord, to the deſtruction of trade and credit, the oppreſſion 

the poor, and the encouraging ill- deſigning perſons to take 

goods on credit, pawn the ſame for ready money, and 

en withdraw from their creditors : and praying, that the 
may be made mare effectual againſt uſury and exaction.“ 

is petition was referred to the ſame committee · as the laſt Referred to 

S, as was another petition, of the ſame nature, from omnes. 

> ſilk and worſted manufacturers in Spitalfields, | 
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Geo. IT. On the other hand, the directors and others, concerneſ iq 

1731. Corporation, procured a petition, ſaid to be ſigned by diy 
merchants, traders, and others, in London, and the Juba 
March 24. thereof, in favour of the corporation; and the corporal 


— itſelf petitioned to be heard by counſel, againſt the petit * 
S. from the city of London, which was granted. _ ws 
Though the petitions againſt the corporation were foi. 
ed upon the general principles of trade, yet there was gn , 

ſuſpicion at the ſame time, of the moſt flagrant abuſes Will 

ing been introduced, into the management of the capital ” 
the proprietors, by the indolence or connivance of the dy =: 
tors, and the iniquity of their ſervants, This ſuſpicion. | 
ſtrengthened, when ſeveral ſervants belonging to the cn 
tion endeavoured to abſcond from being examined before 5 
committee, to whom the above petitions, and ſeveral | 
a againſt the corporation, were referred. All the effect, M 
| , ever, that the petitions againſt the corporation, produced. 5 
9 firſt, was, a reſolution reported from the committee by Fs 
Conduit, the chairman, and unanimouſly agreed to by 25 
i] houſe, that the corporation had taken for large ſums lat 
on bad lent, ten per cent. under colour and pretence of real 
"4 Bill ordered able coſts and charges, and that the corporation ought the 7 
i _ + fore to be regulated and reſtrained ; and a bill was s. 
4 leneing ingly ordered in, for regulating the lending money 510 
10 money. pledges, and for preventing uſury and extortion. nde 
Wy Petition Upon the 23d of February, a petition of the utmolt ine 
a — * ſequence to the commerce of Great Britain, came be ce⸗ 
17 houſe. It was ſigned by the merchants, planters, and os 
31 concerned in his majeſty's ſugar colonies, complaining, fc 
b divers of his majeſty's ſubjects, reſiding within his domin 7 
Wa in America, and elſewhere, have of late years carried ona * | 
#F to the foreign ſugar colonies in America, from whence th 4 
tl ſupplied with ſugar, rum, molaſſes, and their other p d 
198 tions, inſtead of thoſe from our own colonies, as ae, 
Ul with foreign European goods and manufactures, conti. 
on the intention of the laws in being, and the treaty made pla 
i | France in 1686 ; and as this new method of trade ini k 

wi and enriches the colonies of other nations, ſo it is, 1 
N to the trade of this kingdom, and greatly impove nis - 
bl Britiſh ſugar colonies,” _ | | 5 
Oppoſed by This petition was referred to the conſideration of h 

_ Nort%- mittee, and though it was {trongly oppoſed by the age 4s 

the Northern colonies, it had a very full and ſolemn en ki 


nation; in the courſe of which, it very plainly app 
that if a ſtop was not immediately put to the trade 


OF ENGLAN D. 


ed in 
y Gin 


fu a, the abſolute ruin of the Engliſh ſugar iſlands muſt enſue, 1 


appeared, that by New England ſhips furniſhing 
-nch colonies with terſes and timber, cut out of the king's 
ods, and by the ſmall duties paid upon French ſugars in 
rtinico, compared to what was paid in Barbadoes and 
aica, the French were enabled to underſell the Engliſh very 
ch; no more than one per cent. being paid for exporta- 
„of all the produce of the French iſlands, It was far- 
r proved, that the vaſt improvement in all kind of manu- 
tures of linen, woollen, and iron, in and about Boſton - 
New England, enabled them to ſerve the French with 
thoſe commodities, and in return, they had their molaſſes, 
ars, rums, and ſilks. All thofe particulars, and a great 
il more was proved in prejudice of Great Britain, before 
committee, and the houſe then called for the treaty be- 
en James II. and the French King, in the year 1686, 
ere it plainly appeared, that all thoſe practices and inter- 


n New England and the French ſugar colonies in * Geo. 


Proceedings © 
upon the pe 


The words of the treaty are 
ſe. © And therefore the ſub- 
8, inhabitants, merchants, com- 
nders of ſhips, maſters and 
riners, of the kingdoms, pro- 
ces, and dominions, of each 
g reſpectively, ſhall abſtain 
1 forbear to trade and fiſh, in 
poſſeſſed, or which ſhall be 
ſſeſſed by the one or the other 
rty in America ; viz. the king 
Great Britain's ſubjects fhall 
direct their commerce and 


rs, bays, creeks, roads, ſhores, 
places, which the moſt Chriſ- 
n king holds, or ſhall hereafter 
Id, in America; and in like 
nder, the moſt Chriſtian king's 
jects ſhall not direct their 
merce and trade, nor fiſh in 
e havens, rivers, bays, creeks, 
ads, ſhores, or places, which 
king of Great Britain poſſeſ- 


G 


de, nor fiſh in the havens, ri- 


rſes between the French and Engliſh colonies, were dire 
lations of the 5th article of that treaty 2, 


ſes, or hereafter ſhall poſſeſs, in 
thoſe parts; and if any ſhip or 
veſſel ſhall be found trading or 
fiſhing, contrary to the tenor of 
this treaty, the ſaid ſhip or veſ- 
ſel with its lading (due proof 
thereof being made) ſhall be con- 

fiſcated ; nevertheleſs, the party 
who ſhall find himſelf aggrieved, 
by ſuch ſentence of confiſcation, 
ſhall have liberty to apply him- 
ſelf to the council of ſtate of that 
king, by whoſe governors or 
judges the ſentence has been 
given againſt him, and there 
complain oF the matter, which 
nevertheleſs ſhall not top the ex- 
ecution of the ſentence. - But it 
is always to be underſtood, that 


the liberties of, navigation ought 


in no manner to be diſtuf bed, 
where nothing has been com- 
mitted againſt the genuine ſenſe 
of this treaty.” 1 4 


2 


The 
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Geo. II. The examinations which paſſed upon this occaſion, wlll 
1731. productive of a bill, for the better ſecuring and encouraging 

. his majeſty's ſugar colonies in America. The houſe ſeam 1 
Bill orcercd to be alarmed at the great progreſs of manufactures in M Dith 
__ England, and upon the continent of America, belonging e 
Great Britain; and many members were inclinable to H lie. 


carried through a bill, this very ſeſſion, for preventing th 
conſequences. This, however, was found impracticable, u 

only on account of the ſhortneſs of time for preparing th 

neceſſary papers that muſt be laid before the houſe, but} 

cauſe the miniſtry privately were againſt all meaſures thy 

could embroil them farther with France. The common 

Eg for however, reſolved to addreſs his majeſty, “ to give direQiont 
EY to the commiſſioners for trade and plantations, to preparet 
repreſentation to be laid before this houſe in the next ſeſia 

of parliament, of the Rate of his majeſty's colonies and play 

tations in America, with reſpect to any laws made, man 

factures ſet up, and trade carried on there, which may affe 

the trade, navigation, and manufactures of this kingdom.” 

3 po But this addreſs not being thought ſufficient to ſtop l 
oy pro evil, in the mean time it was moved to addreſs his majelh, 
eto give {uch orders and inſtructions to the ſeveral governon 

of his colonies and plantations in America, as his majelh 

ſhall think moſt proper, to prevent the ſetting up, or to di 

courage the improvement, in any of the ſaid colonies 

of woollen, linen, iron, and other manufactures, whit 

may interfere with, and be prejudicial to, the manufature 

but dropt. of this kingdom ;” this motion, however, was dropped, upoi 
che previous queſtion being put. On the 7th of May, the lil 

day of the ſeſſion, the oppoſition made another puſh, to a 

dreſs for the value of the exports and imports between Great 

Britain, his majeſty's plantations in America, and all foreig! 
countries, for ten years paſt, diſtinguiſhing each year, ead 
plantation and foreign country; but this motion was rejectel 

by a majority of 94 againſt 46. Frey 

Refleftion It is difficult, upon the principles of ſound policy, 9 
— bill's account for the backwardneſs of the miniſtry in thi 
thrown out Affair, which was fo very intereſting to the mother-county, 
by the lords, for, we are to obſerve, that the act, for encouraging tht 
| ſugar colonies, did not paſs the houſe of peers. During tht 
courſe of the debates upon it, ſome attempts were made 

to ſhow, that the Northern colonies, and conſequently the 
mother-country, profited greatly by the intercourſe con- 

plained of, and ſome hints were thrown out, that we might 

repent the diſobliging fo large and ſo powerful a people. 7 


5 thel 


OF-ENGEAND; > 
eſe conſiderations were neither ſufficiently founded on fact, Geo. II. 
if they had, they could not have outweighed many 1731. 
guments that were urged on the other ſide; particularly ——— 
ith regard to the vaſt diſadvantages that Martinico and all 
e French ſugar ® iſlands muſt be under, were they not ſup- 
lied with horſes, tools, wood, and all kind of utenſils, for car- 
ving on their ſugar works, while all that the nothern colonies 
-ceive in return, may be ſupplied by the produce of our 
wn ſugar iſlands, As to the hazard of the mother-country 
iſobliging the Northern colonies, there was none; as they 
ever could ſubſiſt without England: but it was urged, that 
they were not timely checked in their illicit practices, there 
ight be ſome danger; that in the mean time, the bill in 
ueſtion, would have this good effect, that if it paſſed 
to a law, it would oblige the Northern colonies to apply 
emſelves to raiſing flax and hemp, and other naval ſtores, 
hich muſt be of vaſt ſervice to the mother- country. 
It was now the opinion of the public, and not without penfion- 
dundation, that the minifter ſuffered the penſion - bill to paſs bill, 
the houſe of commons only, becauſe he knew it would be 
rown out in the houſe of lords. It is certain, the oppoſition 
ere to the laſt degree exaſperated at the miſcarriage of it, 
nd therefore, on the 3d of March, they made a very unpar- 
amentary motion, That a committee be appointed to en- An unpar- 
uire, whether any members of this houſe have, directly or liamentary 
directly, any penſions, during pleaſure, or for any number een. 
f years, or any offices from the crown, held on truſt for 
hem in part, or in the whole. | 2 
Sir Robert Walpole called this a motion for erecting the Debateonit, 
jouſe into a court of inquiſition; and ſaid, that it juſtified 
he treatment which the bill had met with in the other houſe. 
e added, “that he could not ſee any poſſibility of the ends 


d That the reader may know And the reaſon why there was a 
he vaſt importance of the Mar- decreaſe that year, was, becauſe 


nico ſugar trade, the following of an earthquake at Martinico. 

this ccount of their exportations to 

nt, eien markets, particularly to In Hhds. 

- the amburgh, for 7 years, was laid 1729 12,750 

? detore the houſe of commons, 1730 14,540. 

g the 7 

of In  Hhds. | | 
1724. 7,607 The total for the 7 years amounts 

y the 1725 9,397 to 71,707 Hhds. impo: ted from 

om 1726 9,394 France, of the produce of the 

night 1727 10,569 French ſugar iſlands. | 


But 1728 - - “ 
the _ G 3 of 
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Geo. II. of the motion being anſwered, unleſs the houſe ſhould de 
1731, ſume to itſelf powers unknown to this conſtitution; a pour 
of obliging every gentleman that was ſuſpected to acculshin ret 
ſelf, not of any thing criminal, for there could be no ng 
in taking either a place or a penſion from the crown, ie 
of what the houſe may conſtrue to be criminal, and in p 
ſequence of that conſtruction, disfyrniſh half the counties re 
boroughs in England of their repreſentatives.” The. alin 
ments urged in ſupport of the motion, were much the fag ut 
with thoſe made uſe of for the penſion bill. A great . 
gentlemen, however, who were ſuſpected to have penkolfy'til 
or places in truſt, though they were in their minds ea 
the motion, yet to avoid ſuſpicion voted for it; but vin 
' Thrown out thrown out by a majority of 206 againſt 143. A et! 
en a divi- what we may call a deſperate motion, was made for ade 
| 255 zo. the king to diſcharge the 12,009 heſſians in the pay of . 
Britain. But that, for very obvious reaſons, was rejected Hirt. 
ſtill greater majority of 210 againſt 89. 275 ry. 
Seſſion enes. Such were the proceedings of this bultling ſeſſion of e d 
373?, ment that fall within the cognizance of hiſtory. It I 
tain, the oppoſition was conducted with great art and illi 

and the plauſibility of their motions gained them a gr 
number of friends without doors. That conſideration: he a þ 


ever, did not damp the miniſter; and he proceeded to ns 

Hill the engagements his majeſty had entered into with his4 

Brit: fleet lies: for on the 14th of July, fir Charles Wager (being ag 
| fails to admiral of the blue for that purpoſe) failed from Portſmoil 
PRs with a ſtrong fleet, and arrived the iſt of Auguſt at Cad 
ones Here finding the Spaniards not ready, after an audience off 
8 king of Spain at Seville, he proceeded to Barcelona, where) 
ing at laſt joined by the Spaniſh fleet, he ſailed on to Legho 

Mean while, proper diſpoſitions were making for introducingt 

Spanith troops peaceably and effetually. This was great 
facilitated by the ducheſs dowager of Parma at laſt deelani 

that ſhe was not with child; upon which the Imperial genen 

Don Carles count Stampa, reſigned to the duke of Tuſcany and g 
introduced ducheſs dowager Dorothea of Parma, as joint guardians 
into Italy. the infant don Carlos, the adminiſtration of the duchies 
Parma and Placentia, and marched with his troops to 
Milaneſe. | he Be 

foreign af. All Europe was ſurprized that the court of Spain, infſteadg'<n 
fairs. truſting the perſon of don Carlos on board the Engliſh ce 
which had come ſo far to perform for him ſo ſignal a ſerv 

{ould rather chuſe to truſt the French, who had endeavoured 

| rent 


OF ENGLAND. 2 


aer the treaty ineffectual, by which he was introduced. Geo. II. 
r instead of failing, as he might eaſily have done, from 1731. 
ſe hd cclona directly to Leghorn, he went by land through 

ef nguedoc and Provence, and embarked at Antibes for Italy. . 
ie honours paid him in his journey through France, made 
public more than ſuſpect that there was a much better 


es rreſpondence between the French court and that of Spain, 
| an was generally imagined z and the event juſtified the con- 

ure. The nation at home, as well as the Britiſh admi- 
mW. conſidered the conduct of Spain as a flight put upon the 
nh itiſh flag; notwithſtanding which, all the engagements of 
eat Britain were moſt punctually performed by him; and 

it lf ving ſeen don Carlos quietly ſettled, he returned with his Dec. 10. 
doe et to England. | | 


eg cannot cloſe the tranſactions of this year, without obſerv- Profligacy of 


G. that the late act againſt the drinking geneva and other on 3 
d oc ituous liquors amongſt the common people, had as yet but wy eee 
ry little effect; for their profligacy continued to an amaz- 


es degree *. | 1 1 PE 
is cow [be moſt noted ſubject of England, who died this year, was Death and 
a 1: 5 RY : character of 
lip duke of Wharton; a man who had always lived in ex- the duke of 
| 5 1 Wharton. 
be 2 At the general quarter ſeſ- among which are two of the moſt 
to. ys of the peace for the city of notorious receptacles for thieves, 
his 4 eſtminſter, which began April pickpockets, &c. that ever were 


Lit, Thomas Railton, eſq; eldeſt in the liberty of Weſtmiynſter. 
lice of the peace for Weſtmin- That the ſaid commit:ee had mer 
„ made a report to the court in all 24 times, have granted 
theproceedings of the commit- many ſearch warrants, and have 
e for ſupprcfiing night houſes, committed to the houſe of cor- 


e chc-cellars, and other diſor- rection in all 127 rogues, vaga- 
gho z:ly houſes; whereby it ap- bonds, ſturdy beggars, and idle 
nge 2r<d, that the ſaid commiitee and diſorderly perions, W on 
rei ad bound over to the quarter- ſuch warrants have been appre- 
ons in all 58 perfons, for hended in night-houſes, or other 
ene ping thoſe fort of houſes; diſorderly houſes, or ſoch as in- 
4 a committed to priſon 16 pers ſed the ſtieets in the night time. 


ns for the like offence; and That their proceedings meeting 
hat 24 perſons had been indid- wich much oppoſition, eſpecially - 
es GS for keeping thoſe wicked in the beginning, the committee - 
to Fouies and places (the neigh- have bound over to the ſeſſions 
© WF oorhood which complained of 14 perſons for aſſaulting and re- 
cal em being bound in recogni- fiſting the conſtables in the exe- _ 
ances to proſecute). That of cution of their office, and con- 
ewa he heuſes under proſecution, 26 victed 11 perſons for profane 
ere ſuppreſſed, and the perſons curſing and ſwearing. is 
ho kept thoſe houſes ran away | 
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Geo. II. treams, and indeed he had abilities to have ſupported thy 
1731. greateſt character. He had a vaſt genius, which his van 
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ſometimes prompted him to exert with great ſucceſs up n mol 
abſtruſe and difficult ſubjects, but oftener to proſtitute tothe 
meaneſt and moſt infamous purpoſes. Being too impatient 
for waiting till he could be the firſt man in the government, 
. which his father's merits, joined to his own abilities, might 
have raiſed him to be, he choſe to be the leader amongſt fot 
ſharpers, traitors, and the very loweſt and moſt abandoned} 
of all company. After proſtituting his pen againſt his ſove- 
reign, he drew his ſword againſt his country: for having fled 
from England, he waited on the pretender, whoſe title he 


recognized; and he ſerved under the king of Spain at the lat Tl 

ſiege of Gibraltar. The government gave him many oppor. WW heir 

tunities, and his majeſty made him many gracious offers to-re- ihe ti 

claim him to his duty; but, rejecting them all, he became ot b 

no longer the object of pity, and at laſt died deteſted an hi: 

deſpiſed, even by the party for whom he ſacrificed his honour, Nanu 

his eſtate, his reputation, and his conſcience. RT curo 

State of the The ſtate of the nation at the end of this year, notwith- atio. 
nation. ſtanding it was ſtrongly allied, was far from being tranquil, nd i 
The violence of party pamphlets continued to ſuch a degree, WWirita 

that even the moſt ſacred repoſitories of friendſhip were WWvork 

broken up and expoſed to every vulgar eye. This ſerved ereſt 

only to exaſperate matters, and to render party contry- am 

verſies merely perſonal. It was generally ſuppoſed to be edge 
ſomewhat of that kind, which prevailed upon his 3 he ti 

Mr, Pultney in council to ſtrike the name of Mr. William P. out of the ourt 
honey ont liſt of the privy counſellors. And his majeſty farther ordered, ec. 
een? won þ that the ſaid William P. be put out of all commiſſions of ucce 
all commiſ- the peace; and that the ſeveral lords lieutenants who have pair 
hons of given him commiſſions, do revoke the ſame ; and the lord iſo be 
a chancellor of Great Britain, and his majeſty's principal ſe- ucl 
cretaries of ſtate, were directed to give the neceſſary orders ng. 

therein. We ſhould not have mentioned this incident, Mouſie 

which is of a private nature, had it not been attended ed; 

with great public conſequences ; for the miniſter was loaded Wienc: 

with the blame of all, as having miſrepreſented matters to his uct 

majeſty, | en 
Duke of Lor- The Dutch had not yet ſimply acceded to the ſecond cul: 
rain viſits treaty of Vienna; and they ſtill expreſſed an uneaſineſs, lelt 1 
England. the emperor's hcirefs ſhould marry ſome potent prince, who nd! 
might give law to Europe, while poſſeſſed of the dominiono Napp 
Auſtria, The emperor himſelf thought this a conſideration w 

or p 


of great weight; and fearing that his hereditary dominion 
| in 
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1 ſuch a caſe might become no better than an acceſſion to Geo. II. 
.nother, he caſt his eye upon the duke of Lorrain, as being the 1731. 


mol nly unexceptionable prince in Europe to become huſband to 
\ the is daughter. The matter, however, was to be cautiouſly 
ent andled ; and previous to every other conſideration, it was 


eceſſary his Britannic majeſty ſhould approve of the propo- 
al, It is generally thought to be with this view that the His purpoſe, 
juke paid a viſit to England in October this year; and after 


ne aving had ſeveral private conferences with his majeſty, he 
we WW cturned to Holland in December, in. one of the royal yatchts. 
lee people, however, at that time, ſuſpected the motive of 


nis viſit. | , 


late The miniſtry of Great Britain now challenged the boldeſt of 1731-32. 
por- heir opponents to mention a ſingle circumſtance neceſſary for 

1 he tranquillity of Europe, and the proſperity of Britain, that had 

ame Noot been provided for. His majeſty expreſſed the ſame ſentiments 

and Wo his ſpeech at the meeting of the parliament on the 13th of Parliament 
our, WWFanuary. He affured them, that the general tranquillity of“ · 

| 'urope was now reſtored and eſtabliſhed, and all his expec- - | 
ith: Nations on that head fully anſwered. *<* The ſhare of credit gubſtance of 
wil end influence,“ continued he,“ which the crown of Great the king's 
ree, WBcitzin has had in bringing about this difficult and deſireable ech. 


ork, and which redounds ſo much to the honour and in- 
ereſt of the nation, as it is univerſally confeſſed abroad, will, 
am confident, be agreeable to my people, and acknow- 


be ecdged with gratitude by you. It is well known, that, from 
he time of concluding. the quadruple alliance, the ſeveral 
the WE ourts of Europe have been employed in finding means to 


xecute, what the principal powers had agreed to, for the 


_ of WYucceflion of Tuſcany and Parma in favour of an infant of 
ave pain; but the various jarring and contending intereſts, hard 
ord o be reconciled and united, in effectuating a point of ſo 
ſe uch importance, the extended views and hopes of obtain- 


ng, on every ſide, further advantages, and the natural jea- 
ouſies and diſtruſts rifing among the ſeveral powers concern- 
d; but ſuch oppoſite principles and purpoſes had kept in ſuſ- 


ded ence, and unexecuted, what the court of Spain had very 
his uch at heart, and occaſioned ſuch troubles and diſturbances 
embarraſſed the affairs of Europe for many years, and par- 
nd cularly affeded the intereſts of this nation: | 

leſt The reſt of the ſpeech is in the ſame congratulatory ſtile; 


and it concludes in the following warm manner. This - 
appy ſituation of affairs, I promiſe myſelf will inſpire you 


ll with ſuch temper and unanimity, and ſuch reaſonable zeal 
or public good, as becomes a parliament, ſenſible of the 


great 
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great bleſſings they enjoy. The duty and affections of my! 


1 0 
concern for them. My government has no ſecurity but what 1 
is equally conducive to your happineſs, and to the protee- * 
tion of my people; and your proſperity has no foundation ce 
but in the defence and ſupport of my government : our ſaeh d 
is mutual, our intereſts are inſeparable.” - 1 

It is very plain, from the whole tenor of this ſpeech, which iv: 
is unuſually long, that his majeſty and his miniſters imagine Me! 
the ſucceſs and wiſdom of their conduct muſt have ſopyel de 
the mouth of all oppoſition, and have ſatisfied the nation. Inc 
is certain, that the anti-miniſterial party, during the recels Me 
parliament, had repeatedly affirmed, both in their convert. T 
tion and writings, that don Carlos never could be quieth WW: 
ſettled, that the nation was upon the eve of a war wie elh; 
France, and that the negotiations with the emperor mig 
prove abortive, or detrimental to Great Britain, They wen ic 
miſtaken in all thoſe conjectures, but their oppoſition conti the. 
nued as ſtrong as ever; though they had, ſince the laſt ſe: 
ſion, received a great blow by the death of Mr. Danko : 
Pulte ß. . 25 bd ere 

The motion for an addreſs in the houſe of commons w 
made by lord Tyrconnel, an uncouth ſpeaker, and was nd 
conded by Mr. Clutterbuck, a man of ſome conſideration uf 5 
his parts and experience in bufineſs ; and both of them ne 

patiated on the ſucceſs and wiſdom of his majeſty's meaſum n 
in procuring, without bloodſhed, the ſettlement of don Cπν om. 
los in Italy, and a laſting peace to Great Britain. The ond: 
poſition was at ſome loſs to diſpute thoſe propoſitions, or ong 
deny the merit that was due to the miniſtty, after ſo often! 
foretelling the impoſſibility of their ſucceeding. They ther atio 
fore inſiſted upon the continuance of the Spaniſh depredation rag. 


upon it; 


without any fſatisfaftion, upon the want of information witl 
regard to the nature of the treaties, which had not yet bee er 
laid before the houſe, and therefore it was abſurd to approve: cat 
of them. Mr. William Pulteny thought, that the guarat-: 
ty of the pragmatic ſanction by Great Britain, had been de- 
layed too long; and he was afraid, that France would a+ 
cuſe the miniſtry of a breach of good faith, in conclueingWorm 


the ſecond treaty of Vienna without her participation.” ng 
William Wyndham affected to ridicule the miniſtry: for ef 
inconſiſtency of their negotiations; and praiſed the 'ImperaiW:in 
Fr 5 20 1 e ip t! 

See the journals of the houſe of commons. The Hitec c pe. 


Regiſter ſays, by miſtake, lord A 


cou, 
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the pragmatic ſanction did not concern the nation near ſo 
uch as did the obtaining reparation for, and a diſcontinu- 
ce of the Spaniſh depredations ;. the demolition of, Dunkirk, 
nd putting the militia upon a footing to be more uſeful to 
e nation in caſe of an invaſion... He mentioned the hard- 
hips that the proteſtants of Germany laboured under from 


he future quiet of Europe. 


elham, in anſwer, ſpoke for the general decency of return- 
g his majefty thanks for the aſſurances he had given them, 


therwiſe be convinced; and then they would be at liberty to 
iſapprove, notwithſtanding any. reſolution they came to as 
o the addreſs. He ſaid, „that the Spaniſh depredations 
vere matters of a quite different conſideration; that his ma- 
ety had done all in his, power to have them diſcontinued; 


f Spain to write in very expreſs terms to their governors in 
\merica for that purpoſe; and as to reparation, that could 
n'y be done in the method his majeſty was then purſuing by 
ommiſſaries, who are to adjuſt the validity of the claims, 
nd the quantum of the loſſes.“ 


hewed, that they could not, with any conſiſteney with the 
ational honour and intereſt, have ſooner guarantied the 
razmatic ſanction ; becauſe they were not ſure but the em- 
peror deſigned don Carlos for his ſon-in law; which, con- 
ſidering his near relation to the crown of Spain, and the 
great dominions he was to poſſeſs in Italy, and many other 
ircumſtances, might have proved fatal to the repoſe of Eu- 
ope. He denied there being any coldneſs between the two 
ourts of London and Verſailles; and ſaid, that had the 
ormer guarantied the pragmatic ſanction ſooner, don Carlos 
ght have found invineible obſtacles to his ſettlement; 
nd that, in all probability, neither the Dutch nor Great Bri- 


0 wr Oſtend company, or to do them juſtice in other 
epects. | ' 1 
At 


e houſe of Auſtria; and hoped; that before the Dutch ac- 
ded to the ſecond treaty of Vienna, ſuch explanations and 
onceſſions would be made by the emperor, as ſhould ſecure 


nich they were bound to believe to be true, till they could 


nd that he had ſo far ſucceeded, as to prevail with the court 


C * 


The debate was long and ſharp, and ſome perſonalities Mr. Pelham 
aft in it which does not belong to hiſtory to record. Mr. f 


Mr. Horace Walpole, in a and Mr. 
ong ſpeech, juſtified every ſtep the miniſtry had taken. He Walpole. 


an could have: prevailed with the'emperor..to have given 


durt, which, by its wiſdom and ſteadineſs, had compaſſed Geo. II. : 
own ends. Mr. Oglethorp thought, „that the guaranty 1731-32. 


'Y j i . 
ö 
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Geo. II. At laſt, the motion for an addreſs was carried without! 


1731 32. diviſion, and a committee named to draw it up, Which the | 5 
did in more general terms than thoſe of the motion c. o. 
Agreed to ed, In the houſe of peers the debates and the addreſs we t 
— alt pretty much upon the ſame facts and principles as thoſe in li... 
| houſe of commons. F afte 
PenGon bil The commons then proceeded to call for the ordinary: We: 
revived. counts and eſtimates, which were all laid before them, g 
the uſual votes for a ſupply paſt. But nothing extraordinayM@ our 
happened, till the 25th of January; when Mr. Sandys moi en 
again for leave to bring in the penſion bill. His motion ment 
with no oppoſition, and the bill was ordered to be printed. Meir 
Addreſs Previous to the report of the committee of ſupply in the por 
about the houſe of commons, Mr. Pulteny moved to addreſs his ber 
8 moved jeſty for an account of what commiſſions in the army and go- ent 
, 3 , 
vernments of gariſons have been kept vacant, and what ert 
ings have been made thereupon. _ | ar 
This motion was known to be levelled at ſome indulgenes age 
the miniſter had lately procured for his friends in the army;{WWrici 
but after debating upon it for ſome time, the friends of Mons. 
motion could not make it appear that any ſum worth men. th 
tioning had been ſaved in that manner; and that milie cn 
commiſſions of all kinds were generally filled up as ſoon ang. 
the death of the officer was certified at the war office; but lati 
that if by great chance a commiſſion ſhould not be immed- at 
ately filled up, his majeſty generally beſtowed the ſavings oWbliz: 
the pay upon ſome officer whoſe expences perhaps exceedel our 
his income, or upon the ſucceſſor, in order to enable him rave 
pay the expences of taking out his commiſſion. Upon elf 
but dropt. the motion was dropt without any diviſion. ' ' "08 g at 
Affairs with Whatever good face the miniſtry put upon their ſituatio ek 
France. with regard to France, it is more than probable that the French Jus tc 
court was not a little nettled at the late meaſures which hae ke 
been ſo happily purſued, and at their being excluded from i urpo 
ſhare of the negotiations that had brought them about. "They ere 
had. even ordered ſome troops to move towards the coaſts of {iſcop!. 
Britanny, and thoſe neareſt to England, which had occafion- urce 
ed ſome motions of our army towards the counties the molt ft, c 
oppoſite to their coaſts, The diſſaffected party bad exultel ¶Mpeaſu 
at this; and a petition to the magiſtracy of the city of Lou: er C 
don to erect an equeſtrian ſtatue in honour of king William, Piſer) 
had met with very indifferent treatment, and was rejedted o 
with ſome ſigns of contempt for thoſe who had preſent _ 
8 -. LD | I... 
Thou ne 
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Though theſe, together with the uncertain diſpoſitions of Geo. II. 
he northern courts, were not the true, yet they were the 1731-32. 
vowed, reaſons why Sir William Stricland, ſecretary at war,. 
the committee of ſupply, moved. for 17,709 land forces 2 
or the ſervice of the current year. He was oppoſed by Mr. a 
afterwards Sir) Watkins William Wynn, who moved, that Mr. Wynn. 
he army ſhould be reduced to 12,000. In ſupport of the A 
it motion, fir William Young and lord Harvey endea- — 
oured to ſhew, that ever ſince the revolution, the govern- the ſame. 
ent never had reduced its forces without having cauſe to re- Lord Harvey. 
ent it, by the encouragement which ſuch reduCtions gave to 
heir foreign and domeſtic enemies. Great ſtreſs was laid 


pon the wiſdom of his majeſty, and his tenderneſs for the 


mW bcrtics of his people, together with the jealouſy of parlia- 
ge ent, which never would ſuffer a parliamentary army to ſub- 
fay- ert either the freedom or the property of the ſubject. Lord 


arvey, towards the cloſe of his ſpeech, gave ſome advan- 
age againſt himſelf, by naming the great number of ſeditious 
ritings which flew about, as one reaſon for keeping up ſo 
onfiderable a number of troops; for Mr. Plummer replied, Mr. Plum- 


nen that if ſcriblers gave the government uneaſineſs, they ought 

tar) Wo employ ſcriblers, and not ſoldiers, to defend them from the - 

n anger.“ Sir William Wyndham, after a laboured recapi- Sir William 
bar ation of what had happened under king William, denied Wyndham. 
eat the reduction of the army was the reaſon why he was 
ai bliged to agree to the partition treaty, which fir William 


oung had affirmed to be the caſe. He extolled the native 
ravery of the Britiſh nation, which was able to defend 
elf againſt all invaſions, without having recourſe to a ſtand- 
g army. He denied there was a ſpirit of diſſatisfaction in 


e kingdom, or that a parliamentafy army was leſs danger- 
ench us to the conſtitution than any other; for if it continued to 
bade kept up from year to year, it became to all intents and 
n al orpoſes a ſtanding army, and was big with all the evils that 
be) ere to be dreaded from a ſtanding army. He ſaid, „ that the 
s of WFeople might, in the end, be driven into the deſperate re- 
on- urce of fighting for their liberties, even againſt parliament; 
molt ut, concluded he, 4+ Woe to thoſe men who adviſe ſuch 


deaſures as may produce ſuch fatal effects ! I wiſh that nei- 

der God nor man may ever pardon the authors of ſo much 

ery.” Mr. Pelham took hold of thoſe laſt words, and, 

join,“ ſaid he, „ moſt ſincerely with the honourable Mr. Pelham. 
ember in wiſhing that neither God nor man may ever for- 
ve thoſe who have been, or ſhall be, the — of our 
ing obliged to fight for our liberties; the caſe has happened, 


we 
5 
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Geo. II. we have been, and that within theſe twenty years, oblige 


il my 

1731-32. fight for our liberties, and all that can or ought to be ne 
— us; and notwithſtanding all that, many of thoſe "who nt. 

been principally the occaſion thereof, have been forgiven ; WW u 

mean, fir, by man at leaſt*.” Though this language an 
parliamentary, yet ſome thought it æ little too perſonal up e 

ſir William; but it met with great applauſe by the major hc 

of the houſe, who were old enough to remember what H o 

| happened the latter part of queen Anne's, and the beging he 

5 of king George's reign. | 4 but 
Aldermnan Alderman Barnard; who ſpoke likewiſe againſt the motion Ile 
| Barnard. vindicated the city of London, in refuſing to erect the ſtan ror 
of king William, which, he ſaid, © did not proceed fron de 1 

any diſaffection to the government, or diflike of the re 

tion, but from reaſons that were unconnected with all politi a 
conſiderations, and were approved of by the generality he 

the citizens of London, who were known not to be fac / 

bites.” IS | 1 ie nec 

Nothing farther was now urged, though a vaſt deal ut ar 

ſaid upon both ſides. All the invidious parallels from antieniWt'< 

and modern hiſtory were muſtered up. The Roman armia W221! 

who'had ſubverted the liberties of their country, were me bea. 

tioned, together with Cromwell's army, and that of Pear 

James. On the fide of the court, it was ſaid," the cal _- 

ate 


were not at all alike ; becauſe the preſent army was kept d 
foot by the parliament, but that the armies, who had fo 
merly ſubverted the conſtitution of England, had been be 
on foot againſt the conſent of parliament.” It was replie 
to this, © that the very army, which deſtroyed the conflits 
tion under Oliver Cromwell, was originally a parliamentuſ that 
army, nay, more ſo than the preſent, becauſe it was raiſe 
at firſt to defend the parliament againſt the king; but that i eat 
turned againſt the parliament as much as againſt the king m2jc 
as ſoon as their leaders found that the parliament wanted mon; 
force them into its meaſures, and then to diſband them.” 
Sir Robert In anſwer to all this, fir Robert Walpole, who diſtinguilt 
Walpole's ed himſelf in this debate, ſaid, That there could bel 
1 danger of that fort from the preſent army, who were con 
manded by men, whoſe properties were too conſiderable it 
ſuffer them to join, or to head any attempt againſt the par the 
ment or the civil conſtitution of their country.” He tha there 
proceeded to ſhow, ** that all the arguments drawn from pu read 


2 Mr: Pelham ended his ſpeech here. What follows as h boare 
the Hiſtorical Regiſter, was ſpoken by another gentleman. - * of 
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imes againſt a regular military force, were meer declamation Geo. II. 
nd fallacious, becauſe of the vaſt alterations which had been x 


ntroduced into the civil ſyſtem of Great Britain, and of all 
urope. That England is now a nation of commerce, and 
annot ſpare from her trade and manufactures a number of 
en that would be ſufficient to defend her as a militia, were 
e attacked by regular troops, great armies of which are 
ow kept on foot by all ber neighbours. The keeping up 
he number of troops was not only dictated by prudence, 
put, if the thing was fairly ſtated, by cxconomy likewiſe. 
He inſiſted ſtrongly upon the danger the nation would be in 
rom jacobites and diſaffected perſong, in caſe the army ſhould 


prove, that the papiſts and jacobites were then, and always 
have been, the moſt for ward in the cry for the reduction of 


the army.“ 


— 


ards of 20, ooo men, even in time of peace, even though 
the militia ſhould be diſciplined, and as the advocates a- 
gainſt a ſtanding army at the time we treat of, are now 
hearty converts to that opinion, it will be needleſs to re- 
peat the ſpecious arguments made uſe of againſt the motion, 
and which experience has ſince ſo well refuted. But as de- 


hiſtory of that time, and as this upon the army was a ſtand- 
ing and an anniverſary debate, we have given the reader ſome 


de reduced; and he concluded with a little anecdote *, to 


As the public is now fully apprized and convinced of the Rege dien 
neceflity that there ſhould always be in this country up- Þ the 


bates in parliament form the moſt conſiderable part of the 


* I muſt, fir, upon this occa- 
hon, acquaint you with a ftory, 
that happened to me this day. 
dome bills havirg been works 
ſent over from Ireland, for his 
majeſty's approbation, and a- 
mongſt them, one againſt the 


ſel were admitted to be heard, 
for and againſt the bill: in the 
arguing of this matter, it hap- 
pened that the counſel for the 
papiſts had occaſion to refer to 
the articles of Limerick, and 


read ; but there being no copy 
of them, but at the council- 
board, their ſollicitor, who was 
a papiſt, pulled a little book out 


papiſts of that kingdom ; coun- 


therefore wanted them to be 


of his pocket, and from thence 
read the articles : I ſuppoſed, 
that this little book was his vade 
mecum, and therefore I defired to 
look upoa it, and foundrhat it con- 


tained thoſe articles of Limerick, 


the French, king's declaration 
againſt the ſtates of Holland in 
1701, and three arguments a- 
gainſt a ſtanding army; from 


whence I concluded, that this 


ſollicitor was a notable holder- 


forth in coffee- houſes, againſt ' 


the pernicious conſequences of a 
ſtanding army, and I do not 
doubt, but that if he was a 
member of this houſe, he would 
be one of the keeneſt amongſt 
us againſt the preſent yore 

| „ idea 


wa 
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Geo. II. idea of it, that we may be the leſs obliged to repeat 
1731-32. unleſs when ſome new arguments preſent themſelves.  Upay 
: the queſtion being put, the motion was agreed to, upan 1 
diviſion, by a majority of 241 againſt 171. © 
Farther de- This debate was not finiſhed in the committee, where 
3 the there generally is leſs decency than - in the houſe, With. 

Mm out great hurry and confuſion ; and when the reſolutions for 

keeping up the number of men, and for paying themy were 

reported to the houſe by ſir Charles Turner, chairman of the 

Mr. Plum- committee of fupply, Mr. Plummer, and ſeveral other gentle 

_ men in the oppoſition, complained of the expence n 

hardſhips the public were under, in maintaining, at the g- 

vernment allowance, ſuch a number of men, together with 

the vaſt power, which the quartering them, threw into the 

hands of a miniſter, who might, if he pleaſed, ſend whale 

regiments of them to eat up the eſtates of any man, whom 

he took umbrage at for not voting with him in the houla 

Sir William Sir William Stricland, the then prefent, and Mr. Pelham the 

Srwicland. late ſecretary at war, ſolemnly diſclaimed all knowledge d 

Mir. Pelham. any ſuch abuſes in the quartering of ſoldiers. © During the 

whole-time that I was in that office, ſaid the latter, there 

never was any ſuch complaint made to me, but that I imme 

diately ordered relief to the perſons who thought themlelve 

aggrieved, or gave them ſuch reaſons, why I could not gin 

them relief, as they ſeemed to be ſatisfied with. In fuch 

caſes, I never had any reſpect to perſons ; ſo far otherwile, 

that I have often given relief, at the deſire of thoſe wit 

whom I never did vote in this houſe, nor, I believe, ee 

ſhall, and have ordered thoſe very troops to be. ſent and 

quartered upon. thoſe with whom I have always agreed in 
opinion.” | | „ 

Debate con- Theſe words being delivered with that irreſiſtible candor, that 

tinued. ſo juſtly won belief to the ſpeaker on all occaſions, quietedthe 

houſe, which at firſt ſeemed to be in ſome ferment, on account 

of the charge. But Mr. Plummer ill inſiſted upon the burthen Pf 

which the army was to the innkeepers, who, he ſaid, paid it 

fact, near as much to the army, as the government did 

Mr. Pulte- Mr. Pulteny very truly added, “ that the reaſon why 8 


* Britiſh army coſts the public more than any foreign am | 
coſts their ſovereign, was, becauſe of the great number of a9 
officers, and the ſmall number of private men it contained. d 
He ſaid, that 60,000 men might be maintained in German), 7. 
for the ſame money that maintained 18,000 in Great B. 3 
tain ; and that he had been informed, that the 12,000 Heſſam liſte 


Ol 
? OL. 


the government's pay, were maintained for much leſs Geo: II. 
in they coſt the nation yearly ?“? 1531-32. 
Gr Robert Walpole, whoſe chief talent did not lie in his 8 
owledge of foreign affairs, thought that this aſſertion (though Sir R oo 
was ftritly true) ſtruck at him, as if ſome part of the pole. 


= ney went into his pocket, ſaid, with ſome warmth, That 
information, whoever gave it, was falſe: that the preſent 

ent of the Heſſians in the ſervice of Great Britain, was the 

the e it always had been in the late war, and that the money, 

tle ich the houſe had allowed them, had been duly and 

an} WW: Qually paid.“ „ 5 5 5 

80 he next who ſpoke was general Wade. This gentleman, character of 
vith having ſeen ſome ſervice abroad, was now in a fair —_— 
of being at the head of his profeſſion, and his riſe from 
ol. WW cry mean original was owing more to courtly, than mili- 

on WT) qualifications. He was naturally generous, and, though 

ale void of underſtanding, was extremely bigotted to his own 


ions, and a very aukward ſpeaker. He endeavoured, from 
at he had met with in Italy, to account for the ſplendid 
nner general officers are enabled to live in abroad, and 
ich was ſo oppreſſive to the people, that it could not be 
ered in this or any free country. Though he meant this 


Ivo WY a 2pology for the miniſter, yet it rather turned out to 
ive diſadvantage in the debate, ſince it ſhewed, that the 
uch ins might be maintained at a much cheaper rate. Sir 
rite iam Wyndham endeavoured after this to ſhew, © that the 


ence of the army was much greater than it had been: 

erly.“ He was anſwered by fir William Yonge, „that 

ry mean of living was now more expenſive than it had 

n during king William's or queen Anne's wars; and the. 

ſtion was carried without a diviſion. > 261. B93 | 
he miniſter, at this time, ſenſible of the acrimony with Revival of 
ich all his meaſures, both at home and abroad, were repre- 8 
ed, was reſolved to make an eſſay towards recovering ; 
popularity, with the- landed intereſt of England. This, 

s no other than to give ſome eaſe to them, by reviving 

duty upon ſalt; and the houſe. being that day refolved 

d a committee of the whole houſe, {ir Robert. Walpole Sir Robert 


y 3 5 cc * - : 0 . " , Wal ] ” 
5 I, © That in raiſing the ſupply granted, his majeſty's ee 
Im 33 Uing PPYY | 7 J< - 
1 linations were, that the burthen mould fall as equally 28 
gel We offible upon his ſubjects. That it had long reſted upon the ſame. 


gentlemen of the landed intereſt, and that as no tax 
d be more general than that upon ſalt, and ſcarcely felt a 
individuals, be they ever ſo poor, whereas the land-tax 
laſted theſe forty years, and affects the landholders only; 
oL. XX. H he 
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Geo. Il. he therefore moved, that towards raiſing the ſupply ga | 


1731-32. ed to his majeſty, the ſeveral duties on home-made falt grail 
ed to the late king William and queen Mary, by ana 


the .5th and 6th years of their reign, for a term of youll 


and afterwards made perpetual ; and alſo the additional dui 
on falt, granted by an act of the gth and 10th en 
king William, which, by an act of the 3d year of his 
ſent majeſty's reign, ceaſed and determined on the 25th d 
December 17 30, be revived and granted to his majeſty, 
heirs and ſucceſſors, for the term of three years, from | 
25th of March next.” ” 
In ſupport of the motion, he ſaid, that he hop 
next year the land-tax might be reduced to one ſhilling 
the pound; and he obſerved, how hard it bore upon.mi 
antient Engliſh families, who had many children, and 
ſmall eſtates to ſupport them; but that reducing the lal 
tax might reſtore them to their antient hoſpitality and; kg 
in their ſeveral counties, both which were now, by the pu 
ſure of the land-tax, greatly reduced.” „ 
Anſwered This ſpeech, though extremely plauſible, had not all 
* Fus effect which the author of it ſeemed to expect. 
| Plumer, in very ſtrong ſenſible terms, endeavoured to ſh 
* that the cauſes for taking off the ſalt- duty in 1½ 
were ſuch, as muſt always exiſt againſt ever reviving it; 
cauſe, it was very juſtly deemed to be the tax, that of 
others, was moſt burthenſome to the poor, and the molt p 
nicious to the trade of the kingdom. He ſaid, the chard 
of being a right tax, was wanting in this; for ſo far in 
taxing the luxuries of life, it taxed its moſt ordinary nec 
ties. That the motion, if complied with, tended to diltn 
the landed gentlemen more than the land- tax itſelf do 
becauſe, by diſabling manufacturers from carrying on d 
trade, it diſabled tenants from paying their rents; and tl 
it was beſides, highly impolitical, ſince the revival of it my 
alienate the affections of the people from his majeſty. 
„ T only deſire, continued he, that every landed gentien 
that hears me, would conſider, what he could make of! 
eſtate, if we had no trade, no manufactures, nor any num 
of populous trading towns in England, Who - would 
ſuch a fool, as to deſire to be relieved of one ſhilling in 
pound upon the land-tax, when he muſt pay as much in 
other way, viz. for the ſalt made uſe of in his family; 4 
when at the ſame time he diminiſhes the yearly income dl 
eſtate, much more than one ſhilling in the pound, - nay, mk 
more than any land- tax ever amounted to in England. 
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:nd-tax is but an annual diminution of a gentleman's eftate, Geo. II. 

e may be free of it, or a part of it, the ſucceeding year : 1731532. 

ut if, by the decay of our trade, and the charge that is Jaid ——— 

pon the poor farmer, he be obliged to lower the rents of 255 

is eſtate, that will be a diminution, which, I am afraid, 

ill endure for ever.” | V 

Such were the arguments againſt reviving this tax, which Oppoſition 

ad ſubſiſted for thirty-four years, without the leaſt com- 8 

laint of grievance upon the people. But the meaſure was ſalt- duty. 

e miniſter's, and an oppoſition was cooked up both within : 

nd without doors, as if it had been big with the impending 

in-of the landed intereſt all over England. Violent com- 

Jaints were made upon the expence, trouble, and danger, 

collecting the ſalt duties, all which were anſwered, and 

lidly refuted, by the miniſter. He made it appear, that the 

nd-tax coſt in collecting about 18,0001. a year, and that 

te propoſed duty might be collected for 22,000 l. | | 

Another objedtion made to the bill, was, the prejudice, 

hich the reviving the duty would: occaſion to the com- 

erce of England; but the miniſter very properly obſerved, 

at during the thirty-four years while the duty ſubſiſted, the 

dmmerce and trade of England had made an amazing, pro- 

eſs, far beyond whatever had been before: and that the 

Qualling ſhips at Corke, to avoid paying the duty on ſal 

England, was, in fact, fo far from being a prejudice; that 

was a benefit to this country, _ | | 

The oppoſition went ſo far, as to alledge, that the re- 

ver of the duty would injure agriculture, becauſe of the 

eat quantities of ſalt made uſe of in the improvement of 

nds; and would be diſcontinued, ſhould the duty be re- 

ved, This objection was founded, as the,miniſter proved, 

don 2 falſe fact, becauſe that ſpecies of the commodity, 

hich was proper for manure, might be had in any quantity, 

e from duty, © 

The oppoſition pretended to ſay, that this being a new Caſeof Scots 

* the Scots were obliged to bear a proportionable ſhare of land. 
| it; 


The ſalt-duty now propoſed 
be revived, was granted at 
0 ſeveral times; one was for 
t 1s. per buſhel, the ather was 
28. 4d. per buſhel. At the 
e of making the union, the 
pich commiſtoners were will- 
tat tte country ſhould, - 


ter a certain term of years, be 
ſubje& to the 18. per bulhel ; but 
they declared, chat their people 
could not poſſibly affo:d to pay 
the additional 28. 4d. and there - 
fore, they inſiſted upon their he- 
ing free from it for ever, which, 
on our fide, was agreed to. _ 
| 4 i 
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Geo. Il. it; but this argument was ſo well anſwered by the mit 
1731-32. that it fell to the ground. In ſhort, never was there wma 
'— vigorous oppoſition upon ſuch light grounds to any mei 
as was made to this; the debates were long, and anima 

and the firſt diviſion earried it in favour of the motion, 

Diviſions, à majority of 225 againſt 187. Many other diviſions aſk 
— wards happened upon the ſame ſubject, upon exemption 
moved for by the oppoſition to the bill, which, if they hi 

4 _ paſſed, muſt have rendered the duty next to nothing,” 
| was the 21ſt of March before it was read a third time, a 
then it paſſed, by a majority of 207 againſt 133. 

Proteſts up- When the bill came up to the houſe of lords, it met mi 
on the bill. the ſame oppoſition there, as it did from the commons,” 
ſame motions to defeat it were made, and proteſts eniten 

upon every one of them, by about 18 or 20 peers; butt 

_ laſt, upon the 31ſt of March, it paſſed both houſes, 

The reader may remember, that in the laſt ſeſſion, "ſev 

petitions were offered in the houſe of commons againſt i 

State of the Charitable corporation. It now became a very ſerious alfa 
charitable for their capital was now enlarged by a royal licence to ab 
corporeti®* 600,000 J. George Robinſon, member of parliament forMu 
low, was their caſhier, and having a ſtatute of bankrupt 
iſſued againſt him, he diſappeared, as did likewile at 
Thompſon, who was the warehouſe-keeper. It was er: 
found out, upon enquiry, that a moſt pernicious, thougb i 
comprehenſible piece of villainy, had been carried on. un 
ſhort, 30,000 1. was all that could be diſcovered, to anna” 
for a capital of 500,0c01. It does not belong to this hiſto "* 
to trace this black affair through all the particularities thatd 
attend it; it is ſufficient to ſay, that in purſuance of the engl 
ry ſet on foot by the committee of the houſe of comm 
upon a petition preſented to them by the proprietors for reli 


act of the gth and 1oth of king ſhall, after the ſaid ſeven je 
William had impoſed this duty remain exempted from the d 
of 2s. 4d. for ever, and there- of 2s. 4d. impoſed on hot 
fore that article of the union, made ſalt, by an act made bert 
relating to this duty upon ſalt, England in the gth and 1 
was drawn up in theſe terms: years of king William the 1 corpe 
That the Scots ſhould be exempt- of England. Can there be 1 
ed for ſeven years, from all du- thing more expreſs than, thi 
ties whatever on home-made By the act therein mention 
ſalt: after which, they were to the duty was expreſsly to coil . 
pay the duties levied in England, nue to be levied in England of it 
with this exemption, and in theſe ever. oC 
expreſs words ; That Scotland WE 
R 1 2 


OFODNGE AND _.. ap 
peared, that ſir Robert Sutton, a member of the houſe, Geo. II. 
d knight of the bath, one of his majeſty's moſt honourable 1731-32. 
riyy- council, had been guilty, as one of the committee for . 
anaging the affairs of the charitable corporation, of pro- 1 
oting, abetting, and carrying on, ſeveral indirect and frau- hens of 
ulent practices, for which, he was expelled the houſe, commons, 
Nothing but the notoriety of the thing could have brought Character of 
p ſevere a cenſure upon a gentleman, who, like fir Robert 1 
utton, had been diſtinguiſhed by ſome of the eminent im 
loyments in the ſtate, was amiable in his private character, 
nd happy in his connections, his friends, his family, and 8 
ortune; even his enemies were privately of opinion, that 
ndolence and inadvertency were the chief cauſes of his 
niſcondu ct. . We: 
The cenſure againſt ſir Archibald Grant, another member 
f the houſe, was ſomewhat more harſh ; for he was found 
uilty of having been concerned in copartnerſhips, inzwhich 
e caſh of the corporation had been employed, and great 
ms loſt and embezzled; and of having been principally: 
oncerned in promoting, abetting, and carrying on, many 
other indirect and fraudulent practices in the management of 
he affairs of the ſaid corporation. Nas 5 2 

Beſides thoſe two gentlemen, Denis Bond, and William 
Burroughs, eſquires, Mr. George Jackſon, Mr. Benjamin 
obinſon, Richard Wooley, and Thomas Warren, were 
ound principally concerned in theſe frauds; and a bill was 2 
drought into the houſe, to reſtrain-all of them-from going 5 
dut of the kingdom for one year, or to alienate their effects, 
ind to oblige them to diſcover the ſame. bt, 4 a 
While this bill was depending, Mr. Sandys, chairman of Letter from 
he committee, acquainted the houſe; that fir Robert Sutton Halen og 
ad told -him, that he had received a letter from -one Mr. Rome, about 
\rbuthnot, a correſpondent of his, at Paris, in which was the charita- 
ncloſed a letter, from ſignior Belloni, a banker at Rome, 5 
lireted to the committee of the charitable corpora- 
tion, or in caſe the committee did not ſubſiſt, to ſir Ro- 
bert Sutton and others, informing, that Belloni had procured 
John Thompſon, late warehouſe-keeper to the charitable 
corporation, to be arreſted and ſecured in the caſtle. of St. 

Angelo at Rome, | Bt | 

That the whole of this contrivance was a low artifige of Account of 

the Jacobites, appeared not only from the whole complexion tha lente, 

of its conduct, but by the character of the perſons employed nagement in 

to manage it. Arbuthnot, the banker, was an avowed jaco- precuring it. 

bite. Six Robert er order to clear himielf oe | 
8 | & 
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Geo, II. all ſuſpicion of being concerned with Thompſon, t6 defy 
731-32. Arbuthnot, the banker's brother, who, at his requeſ ml 
| vailed with the banker to write to Belloni, who 9 
known to be the preterider's banker and agent at Rog 
Arbuthnot was at Paris) to get Thompſon. ſecured, Bella 
and Arbuthnot were the more pleaſed with this commy 
| becauſe they were in hopes to manage it ſo, as to maketiy 
arreſt of Belloni ſeem to be owing to the pretcnder's zl 
for having juſtice done to the Engliſh nation. 32 , ad 
Conduct of The whole, however, was managed with great tenden 
2 and even favour, to Thompſon; for though he had pretendy 
at Rome, to make a full diſcovery of all his effects, and even gave 
ders for delivering them up, yet theſe orders and ali the 
pers he had executed, were to remain in Arbahnet 
banker's hands, till ſuch time as the houſe of comma; « 
the charitable corporation ſhould agree to the ſals d 
Thompſon, who, by this time, was, together with Robin 
the caſhier, adjudged by act of parliament, to be guilty G 
felony. Beſides this, the propoſals of T hompſan, thougl 
complied with, would have been of very little ſervice to thy 
corporation. But the ſtrain of the letter from Belloni tod 
committee, left no manner of room to doubt, that the wholy 
was a contrivance of the pretender and his adherents. +'The 
parliament eaſily ſaw through this, and both houſes having 
held a conference, it was adjud nemine contradigevte, 
The letter © that Belloni's letter is an inſolent and audacious libel, ats 
cenſured by tempting, by falſe and inſidious inſinuations, to impoſe upot 
__ the parliament and Britiſh nation; and by ſpecious preteneei 
ment, and profeſſions of eſteem, affection, and compaſſion, to amuit 
the unhappy ſufferers of the charitable corporation, with 
vain and deceitful hopes of relief; that the ſaid paper is il 
itſelf, abſuid and contradictory, conceived. at the beginning 
in terms, and in the ſtile, of power and authority, or as pro- 
ceeding from ſome extraordinary intereſt and influence, but 
concluding in the perſon and character of a private banket 
of Rome, offering, upon certain conditions, on the behalf 0 
John Thompſon, to deliver certain books and papers of the 
ſaid J hompſon; the contents, value, and conſequence of 
which, are unknown, without any offer, to ſurrender\the 
perſon of the ſaid Thompſon, although repreſented to have 
been arreſted and detained in ſafe cuſtody, from à ſenſt of 
the frauds committed by him, and a due regard to jultice- 
The conditions demanded and. inſiſted upon by, and in 
behalf of Thompſon, appearing at the ſame time to be 
Iboſe, evafive and uncertain, tending to procure 3 
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culated purely to delude the unhappy, and to diſguiſe and 
znceal the wicked practices of the profeſſed enemies to his 
ajeſty's perſon, crown and dignity.” It was then unani- 


the Royal Exchange, by the hand of the common hang- 


d even earneſtneſs of the government, brought deſtruction 
"on thouſands of poor ſufferers. Being many of them 
the loweſt rank, they gratified their revenge in mur- 
wuring againſt their ſuperiors ; and they were not wanting 
throwing out abuſe againſt the\moſt venerable names in 
e nation, as being the authors of their calamities, or at leaft 
arers in their ſpoils. But nothing could be more ridicu- 
us, as well as unjuſt, than ſuch aſperſions, becauſe it was 
Jain from the ſpirit with which the government (who could 
ve cruſhed the proceedings) joined in proſecuting the of- 
nders, that no perſons of the moſt exalted condition could 
we been concerned in the fraud; and if they had, they muſt 
ave ſhared in the loſs; as it is certain that the eſtates of the 
vo gentlemen who were on that account expelled the houſe 
commons, were greatly injured, even independently of 
| proceedings againſt them, either legal or parliamen- 
ary. Add to this, that had Thompſon, the warehouſe-keep- 
„who muſt have been maſter of the ſecret, known of any 
ch practices, he would undoubtedly have made his court at 
ome by diſcloſing them; nor, conſidering the ſevere exami- 
ation the affairs and the books of the company met with, 
oth within and without doors, can it be imagined they could 
ave been concealed, * 5 
Another, but a more daring bare-faced inſtance of the 
buſe of parliamentary confidence, happened to be diſcovered, 
his ſeſſion, by the unwearied application of lord Gage, He 
ad, before he was made a nobleman, been a Roman catho- 
c, which threw him into ſome connections with thoſe fa- 
lies. Certain commiſfioners were appointed to ſell the 
rgliſh eſtates forfeited by the rebellion of the year 1715, 


onged to the Derwentwater family, which actually brought 55 


ohn Eyles, fir Thomas Hales, ſergeant Birch, and Dennis 


| indemnity to himſelf and bis accomplices, without any Geo. 
tention or proſpe& of benefit to the corporation; and that 1931- 
is whole tranſaction appears to be a ſcandalous artifice, —— 


ouſly voted, that the faid infamous libel ſhould be burnt andburne. 


Jan. e 8 
Thus ended an affair, which notwithſtanding all the care Reflection. 


nd among others the forfeited reverſion of one that had be- Caſe of the 


n near 80091, a year, and was improveable to 90001. The rs 
ommiſſioners employed in the ſale of this reverſion were fir eſtate; 


\ 


220, PT. HE HIS Hog 
Geo. II. Bond, eſq. Birch and Bond were men of buſineſs, know 
1731-32. in the ways of life, and therefore in perfon attended g en 
— tranſactions of the commiſſioners, of whom four were g 


ere. out 
rum. The other two being really, or affecting to et 
converſant in the matters of the commiſſion, by ana: 
countable and indeed criminal indolence, ſeldom u es 


the office upon buſineſs; but when they did not attend we 
empowered one Allen, who was ſecretary. to the conmilſa 
ers, to ſign their names and affix their ſeals to all bargaig 
contracts, orders and other papers. By a particular ma 
ment, this ſale was held in ſo clandeſtine a manner, thou 
publicly advertiſed, that none appeared to bid but one 
Smith, who bought the reverſion at the eaſy rate of 300 
At the time of this ſale, the eldeft ſon of the late earl of. Du 
'wentwater, who was but a ſtripling, was in a lang et 
ſtate of health; and he actually dying ſoon after, the 1 
came to Smith and his aſſociates, who had been cone ge. 


the management of the ſale ; becauſe Charles Ratcliffe, Mme 
ther to the earl of Derwentwater, and next heir, ort 


feited, and therefore could not enjoy. b” 
enquired in- This event, however, opened both the eyes and mouths ere 


to by par- the world; and by the indefatigable pains which lord 6 ex 
liament; took, the whole myſtery of iniquity was traced through f fe 
— its labyrinths. Birch and Bond, who were members, walls | 


and Bond expelled the houſe ; fir John Eyles was reprimanded o 
expelled for ſpeaker ; and lord Gage had the thanks of the houſe in % 


rr al-prac- elegant ſpeech from the chair; and the whole tranſadliat 
. declared to be void, becauſe it appeared that only h me 
and Birch were preſent, and the names of the other two col ouſe 

miſſioners were ſigned, and their ſeals affixed by Allen, cel 

ſome inferior clerk of the commiſſioners. „ he 

Though thoſe were matters peculiar to the cognizance Md! 

the houſe of commons, yet the proceedings and the pte ec 

of the oppoſition in the houſe of peers made a great nent 


The mutiny act met with a ſtrong oppoſition upon plaufi eat 
though molt fallacious principles; one was, that the Fra we 
king and government were very little diſpoſed to diſturb tand 
neighbours, and that there was neither appearance not dung 
ger of the ſpirit of jacobitiſm being ever revived in Mit 
Britain. We have already taken notice of the other chief 
ceedings of both houſes, It is certain from the ſpecimens on 
have been given, that a remiſſneſs ſtil] continued in ſeven 
branches of the government; but, not near to ſuch a degreed 
happened through almoſt the whole reign of king Willath 
when the chief members, of both houſes were voted to & 


gui 


OF ENGLAND. | 12 
ilty of the meaneſt acts of bribery and corruption, and. Geo. II. 
en daily miſcarriages both by ſea and land happened 1731-332. 
ough the embezzelments made in the pay both of the 
et and army, by the loweſt as well as the higheſt offi- 
rs belonging to both. The misfortune was, that at the” 
nes we now treat of, perſonal invectives upon the virtugus, 
well as blameable were very common; for on the 11th of — be- 
bruary, ſome words happening between Mr. Pelham and puter and 
r. Pulteny, a challenge enſued. Mr. Pulteny went out Mr. Pehamm 
the houſe, and the other was preparing to follow him: 
it ſome common friends of both acquainting the ſpeaker reconciled. 


ith the affair, the ſergeant at arms was ordered immediately 
ſummon Mr. Pulteny to return to the ſervice of the houſe. 
d then it was ordered by the houſe, that they be enjoined 
dt to proſecute any quarrel, or ſneœẽ any farther reſentment 
r what has paſſed between them in the houſe. Then the 
roeant . at arms . returned, and Mr. Pulteny being 
me into the houſe, Mr. ſpeaker acquainted him with the 
formation which the houſe had received in relation to him=  * 
f and Mr, Pelham, and with the injunction of the houſe 
ereupon: after which they ſeverally ſtood up in their places, 
explain themſelves ; but not having given the houſe ſatiſ- 

ion as to their complying with the injunction, and it be- 
g inſiſted upon, that they ſhould be more explicit, they 
ood up again in their places, and ſeverally declared they 
ould obey the order of the houſe. , .. | 
| An affair this year happened, which gave the oppoſition Caſe of the 
me colour of triumph, though they were defeated in —— agio 
puſe, in the treaty concluded the 16th of April 1727, be- 
een their Britannic, moſt Chriſtian, and Daniſh majeſties. 
he French king refuſed to pay his ſubſidy of three hundred 
nd fifty. thouſand rix dollars in bank-money in Hamburgh in 
decie, but inſiſted upon paying it in the current money of 
Denmark. His late majeſty looking upon this treaty as 

eatly advantageous to himſelf, was prevailed upon to em- 
ower the lord Glenorchy to give a declaration under his 
and, that if his maſter could not prevail with the French 
ing to pay the ſubſidies in Hamburgh money, he would, 
ut of regard to the common cauſe and to his Daniſh ma- 
ſty, make up the agio or difference between the current 
oney of Denmark and that of the bank of Hamburgh, and 
Thich in the ſpace of four years amounted to 58,6671. os 6d. 
which 7,4011. 128. 6d. had been paid out of the public 
upplies in the year 1727, and 28,5711. os. 6d. out of the 
roduce of the deduction of fixpence in the pound out of the 


pay 
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Geo. II. pay of the Heſſian forces; fo that there remained li 
1731-32. 22, 41. 7s. 6d. Though this debt was no ſecret, yet th 
oppoſition affected to be greatly ſurprized, when it c 
be demanded of the houſe. Violent debates enſued, in v 
Mr. Pulteney greatly diftinguiſhed himſelf; though iti @ 
tain, that confidering the obligations which his late me 
lay under to compleat the purpoſes of the treaty, eveti ay ths 
of England, the whole ſum was but inconſiderable. M 
the report came to be made from the committee of ſupply i 
the 4th of April, the ſum was allowed; and the oppofdd 
to make the tranſaction as invidious as poſſible, inſiſted upon 
being inſerted in the vote, that the money was gran 
IF compleat the difference payable to the crown of Deum 
1 oy by the French king.” The amendment however was 
! jected by a majority of Nr 1 21,20 
Bin for dig. This ſeflion, general Wade, who was about complettiy 
arming the the noble roads which the government had ordered'ts1 
1 made in the Highlands, brought in a bill for continuiſg i 
àct for diſarming the Scotch Highlanders, and for the de 
ſecuring peace and quiet in that part of the kingdom.” Bu 
when this act came into the committee, great alterdtion 
were made in it; and when it was carried to the houſe > 
peers, it met with fo ſtrong an oppoſition as it then flo 
that it was returned to the commons with a great many od 
amendments. To one of which the commons di 
which was, that any perfon wearing Highland cloaths, th 
ſuffer impriſonment for fix months, provided the party f 
offending was poſſeſſed of 151. fterling a year. This un 
doubtedly was a very queſtionable amendment, as true pre” 
licy ſeemed to dictate, that if any came under the prohibi 
tion, it ought to be the lower part of the people. IA 
lords however inſiſting upon their amendment, the bil 
then dropped. Some efforts were likewiſe made this ſelbv 
towards reſtoring the trade of the ſugar colonies in America; 
but they met with ſo ſtrong an oppoſition from the northern 
colonies, that they proved of little or no effet, *' © 
1732. An act, however, paſſed upon a petition of the inhabitant 
| Bill for en- of Jamaica, for encouraging the growth of coffee in his m 
courapng Jeſty's plantations in America; nor do we find any one i. 
of re: ſtance in which the miniſter was ever alledged to have' abuſed 
America. his power in matters relating to the commerce, manufacture, 
or agriculture of the kingdom; all which were ſignally be - 
fited by the acts which paſſed this ſeſſion. On the if 0 P 
Seſſion ends. June his majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion with a moſt graciol 
ſpeech, \ which are the following remarkable cp 
\ > 


OF ENGLAND: 
© It is unneceſſary for me to repreſent to you the happy Geo. II. 
ſtate _ ſituation of public affairs both at home and 17532. 
abroad; you muſt all be ſenſible of what is univerſally ——— 
ſcen and felt in the full enjoyment of a general peace. 
The concurrence of the States General in the treaty of 


Vienna, has perfected the eſtabliſhment of the public tran- 
quillity as far as human prudence can foreſee or provide ; 
and a faithful obſervance and execution of the treaties and 
alliances now ſubſiſting amongſt the ſeveral princes and 
powers in Europe, free: from groundleſs jealouſies, and 
void of all ambitious views, will be the moſt eſſectual 
means to continue and preſerve theſe bleſſings to us.” He 
n acquainted them, that the ſtate of affairs rendered it ne- 
ary for him that ſummer to viſit his German dominions, 
d that he bad determined to leave the queen, regent. © + 


e which the miniſtry of Great Britain purpoſely threw up« 
them to manage, in forwarding the propoſal of a mar- 
ge between the eldeſt archducheſs of Auſtria, and the duke 
Lorrain; by which the indiviſibility of the Auſtrian do- 
ions, the great object of the pragmatic ſanction, was ſe- 
red without their being under any apprehenſions of the 
lance of power being endangered by her marrying a more 
werful prince, They had obtained a full and perpetual abo- 
on of the Oſtend company; and all the diſputes with the 
peror in Eaſt Frieſland had been adjuſted to their ſatiſ- 


tion, | ; 


gmatic ſanction was pretended by ſome to violate the con- 
utions of the houſe of Auſtria and the empire, and was op- 


it was guarantied to the emperor, chiefly, through the in- 
nce of Great Britain. A moſt dreadful perſecution of 
proteſtants at this time raged in the biſhopric of Saltz- 
rg, in contravention of the treaty of Weſtphalia, which the 
op of Saltaburg endeavoured to juſtify, by charging his 
teſtant ſubjects with facts that amounted to littſe more 
an ignorance and intemperate zeal. The cruelties and 
dihips they underwent, produced a letter from the prote- 
nt miniſters in the diet of Ratiſbon to the emperor, which 
uted moſt of the facts alledged by the biſhop to juſtify his 
es; and very plainly proved, that he could not, by the 

= ] treaty 


ſed by the electors of Saxony, Bavaria, and the Palatine, . 


The ſtate of affairs upon the continent this year, ſeemed State of af 


ſome meaſure to flatter his majeſty's agreeable proſpect. it 8 7 4 
e States General had ſucceeded, and indeed it was a mea; vinces 


The Imperial court ſeemed cordially. to return to its old In Gere 
tem with Great Britain; and though the guaranty of the "*'7 


* 
** 
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men of ſenſe, of which there were many in the parliames 


er of the king. This was the true occaſion of the di 


'ſhould preſcribe. The -parliament, without ſeeming toi 
ſovereignty ; and therefore they pleaded their oaths, that il 
adminiſtrators of juſtice, as their motives, by being the 0 


friends of the ſovereign authority. But all the remonſiral 


the church of Rome, the more tenacious of the king's pet 
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Geo. II. treaty of Weſtphalia, refuſe them liberty to go out r 
1732. dioceſe as they ſhould ſee. occaſion. Notwithſtanding4 ed 
letter, the biſhop continued his cruelties againſt: h g. 

Rant ſubjects, till his Britannic majeſty intereſted him ch 

far in their favour with the emperor, as to interpoſe his t 

.thority in behalf of the treaty of Weſtphalia : this is then. 
extraordinary, as the family of Auſtria had always bee W 
markable for oppreſſing the proteſtants in Germany; es 

biſhop, before this interpoſition, had made uſe; of the 

ror's forces to reduce his proteſtant ſubjects to the m7] i 
condition before - mentionſJ — 3 168 d( 

in France, The French, it is true, ſtill affected to reſent the c ſe 
and concluſion of the ſecond treaty of Vienna; but thei en 

ſentment went no farther than words: their miniſtry, no 

ed by cardinal Fleury, was, if poſſible, more — er 

clined than that of Great Britain. That miniſter's con 

deed, was to extend and improve the commerce of his. 

try, but he was ignorant of the true principles of en 

and while he promoted commerce, he neglected the mai < 

of protecting it; for under him, the navy of France Mm 

| to decay. 5 eme 
Cafe of the The religious differences in that kingdom ſtill conta eml 
religious dif. to rage to a degree, that in almoſt any other » country ae 
—_— have been fatal either to the king or to the people. The bn 
| ar 


pute about the acceptance of the bull Unigenitus, was 


Paris and the other parliaments of France, never could n 
given attention to, conſidering the . equally groſs abſurdi thi 
in other parts of their religion; but it became importanh, tior 
order to know whether there exiſted ſuch an object in Fra 
as a conſtitution that was independent upon the perſonal Me. 


ences between the parliaments and the king of France. 
king thought, that his power was perſonal, or ſignoml, otu 
was independent of all conſtitutions but what his ple 


pute that, acted as if their king, by throwing himſelf i 
the power of the church of Rome, would in fact deſtroy} 


had ſo often taken to be true ſubjects of France, and em 


they made, and all the courage they ſhewed on that he 
ſerved only to make cardinal Fleury, and the other tod 


"__ right to govern his ſubjeQs according to the words that Geo. II. 


ed from his mouth, or the dictates drawn up by his mini- 


is pn g. He repeated again and again his expreſs prohibitions ——— 


im tneir preſenting remonſtrances upon what he had ordered; 
they as often found means not only to evade, but break 


1732. 45 


0 


then m, under the appearance of moſt reſigned ſubmiſſion to - 


ben will. They pretended to no right of legiſlature in them- 


ted in the perſon of the ſovereign ; but they inſiſted, that 
y had a right to defend his prerogative, which was a ſa- 
d depoſite in their hands.“ This was ſpeaking the true 


their j not ſpirit to ſupport it, otherwiſe than by repeating their 
nonſtrances, and by idly ſubmitting to, baniſnments and 
her puniſhments, as ſoon as their perſeverance had brought 
care, on them the extreme diſpleaſure of the court. | b 
is er The court, on the other hand, was equally timid and incon- 
ent in its conduct; for it was as far from putting its threats 


ce M miſions into practice. Bluſtering words and baniſhment, 
med all the puniſhment inflicted upon the molt refractory: 
zmbers; and it was a puniſhment that ſerved only to en- 
aſe their popularity, being always attended, through every 
ne of diſtreſs, by the acclamations of the people, as the 
ardians of that liberty which they had long loſt, and- of 
ich they had no other idea but what they found in the hiſ- 
y of the conduct of the parliament of England; though- 
thing could be conceived- more diſſimilar than the conſti- 
tan tions of the two countries. | | 


ing is more certain than that the cardinal was in every re- 
> to ec more the dupe of the Engliſh miniſtry than they were 


elf Dim. If France, at this period, profited by peace, Eng- 
tron Pd profited more. The conteſts between the parliament 
nat ü d the court of France, diverted the attention of the court- 
nd om what ought to have been their principal object, the en- 


ind, in carrying on trade, maintained a navy to protect it. 
it e neland, through the moderation and lenity of her govern- 


tochſent, was free from all religious diſputes that could diſturb 


pee quiet of the public; while France was rent with them 
| to 


he 0 eaſe and ſupport of their maritime force; while Eng- 


es, which they always acknowledged to be eflentially' 


ſe of liberty under a monarchical government; but they | 


o execution, as the parliaments were from carrying their 


This general view of the ſtate of France is diſplayed before Miniſtry of 


L 

al pie reader only to exhibit the reaſons, which, together with eee 

d dinal Fleury's miſapprehenſion of the nature of trade,, 

1 calioned her to be ſo tame as ſhe was at this conjuncture. 
otwithſtanding all that was pretended by the oppoſition, no- 
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Geo. II. to ſuch à degree, that in order to unite her ſubjeA i 


1732. 


Affairs of 
Span, 


Italy, 


honour intereſted in recovering Oran from the Tnfidels; u 
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defence of the king's honour, ſhe was obliged to plug 
wars, foreign to her intereſts, and doubtful in their even 
ſhort, at this time England had nothing to fear from Fra 
though ſhe till continued to be the bugbear of both pan 
The miniſtry adopted her power as an argument for th 
keeping on foot a large body of troops; and the oppolii 
magnified her progreſs in every art that could conduce tory 
Britain and enflave Europe. A . _/, —- 
The court of Spain having compaſſed its favourite pi 
of ſettling don Carlos in Italy, now meditated an expe 
tion pointed out by the genius of the nation more thi 
by the intereſt of the country, It was directed againſt Om 
2 town of ſome conſequence, which lies oppoſite to Cant 
gena in Spain, and which the Spaniards, after poſſeſſing i 
200 years, loſt to the Infidels in the year 1708, at AU 
when the Spaniſh monarchy was too much diſtracted d) 
diſputed ſucceſſion to fend it ſuccours. Being now ſet 
both at home and abroad, the Spaniſh court thought'the 


a whole year was ſpent in equipping a moſt formidable ted 
on board of which they put 25,000 troops, who land 
without moleſtation, ſtruck ſuch a pannic into the i 
fidels, that they abandoned Oran to the Spaniards : and! 
ſtrong caſtle of Mazalquivir in the neighbourhood, was l 
wiſe ſurrendered without firing a gun. The Moors, ho 
ever, in a few days, recovering their ſpirits, and ench 
raged by the diſtempers which the change of climate and i 
violence of the heat had ſpread amongſt the Spaniards, # 
tacked them in their turn, but were defeated by the count & 
Montemar, the Spaniſh general. He, however, found ti 
the country was untenable by his troops; and after puttith 
garriſons into Oran and Mazalquiver, he re-embarked, wil 
very little loſs but what was occaſioned by the heats a 
diſtempers of the climate. 2 
The event of this expedition, which happened almoſt # 
ſoon as its deſtination was known in England, calmed t 
ferment which the preparations for it had occaſioned all ow 
Europe, 5 5 
Little elſe material to the affairs of England, happe 
ed at this time in the ſouthern parts of Europe. Ti 
new pope acquired great popularity by his ſevere proſecutil 
of cardinal Coſcia, and the other bloodſuckers who had of 
preſſed the people under his predeceſſor ; and he regained tO 
court of Portugal, which ſeemed to threaten a * 
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ar with an intereſting event, that happened in Pruſſia, 
ere the prince royal, nephew to his Britannic majeſty, 

d fallen under the diſpleaſure of his father. A coldneſs 
continued between the courts of Berlin and Lon» 
In, which prevented his Britannie majeſty from uſing 
at weight, which his relation to the prince royal, gave him 
icht to interpoſe. A reconciliation, however, being hap- 
y effected, it was attended by a double marriage; that of 
> princeſs royal of Pruſſia, with the hereditary prince of Ba- 


inceſs of Bevern, The laſt marriage was, it ſeems, the 
ice the prince royal was obliged to pay for his reconciliation 
ith his father; and being founded upon views of intereſt, 
cked by power, myſt have been rendered void, had not 
> behaviour of the bride rendered her virtue amiable in the 
es of her huſband, whoſe eſteem ſhe won, and who aſter- 
rds voluntarily ſhared with her his royalty. : 


e nation, The debates about the revival of the falt-duty, 
dd ſome ſurmiſes, that had taken riſe from the complaints 
ich the officers of the revenue in general made of the 
llection of the duties upon wine and tobacco, two capital 
anches of the revenue, impreſſed the public with a notion, 
at either a general exciſe, or an exciſe upon thoſe two ar- 
les, was intended by the miniſter. Both he and his friends 
d been taxed in the houſe and elſewhere, with this inten- 
dn, but they had rather evaded than denied the charge; 
, ſometimes they ſeemed to juſtify it. It is incredible, 
hat a combuſtion this ſurmiſe raiſed in the nation, even be- 
e the miniſter had openly avowed his intention, which was, 
the arts of his enemies, rendered ſo unpopular, that he 
ver had a fair, that is, an unprejudiced opportunity, of ex · 
aining it. A | | 


ind, that the firſt duties of exciſe in England, were impo- = 


me, and ſet to ſale, and they were given to Charles the 
d. as an equivalent for his giving up the court of wards, 


e purveyances, and other rights of the crown, which _ 
| der 


6 


authority, by making ſignior Bichi a cardinal, and grant- Geo, II. 
- unuſual indulgencies and privileges to his Portugueſe 1732. 


170 Oat cloſe the review of the affairs of Europe this ane Pruffin, | 


ih, and that of the prince royal of Prufſia, wich the 


The private domeſtic occurrences of this year, are ſo un- Heats in th 
creſting, that they are not worth mentioning ; but a fer. een 


ent, very dangerous to the miniſter, was now working in ſcheme. 


lt falls within the province of hiſtory to put the reader-in Account of 


J upon beer, ale, cyder, perry, and other liquors, made at England. 
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Geo. II. dered it too powerful for the liberty of the ſubject, ad 
1732. long been eye-ſores to the parliament and people of = 
"As the crown had always before abſolutely rejected 
poſals of a commutation-of this kind, and as the king 
have no other ſecurity for the performance of the 2 a 
but the faith and honour of parliament, the latter, from will 
to time, piqued itſelf upon making the laws for collef 
the exciſe ſo ſevere, that in many reſpects, they ſeemed 
S encroach upon private property and perſonal liberty. "Thi 
who had been-puniſhed by them, thought themſelves injun 

and their numbers were ſo great, as to render the cl; me 
againſt them almoſt univerſal. | 
1733. Such were the diſpoſitions of the public with rag 
Parliament exciſes in general, when the Britiſh parliament met on 
e ts 16th of January. His majeſty's ſpeech was ſhort and 
ral, recommending “ the raiſing the annual ſupplies ih 
leaſt burthenſome manner, and exhorting the members! 
avoid heats and animoſities, and not to ſuffer themſelyes 
be diverted by any ſpecious pretences, from aan 
ing the true intereſt of their country.“ 
Debates on This ſpeech, however inoffenſive, and indeed, apud i 
ro "og 3 might appear, occaſioned great debates in the houſe of col 
mons, where the motion for the addreſs was made by 
Bromley, afterwards lord Mountfort, member for the co 
of Cambridge. He was pitched upon for this purpoſe; as 
ing the moſt unexceptionable friend the miniſter had int 
houſe, becauſe he lay under no manner of obligation, ei 
to him or to the court. As the motion was no other ti 
the eccho of the ſpeech, fir John Barnard, one of the fem 
ſentatives of the city of London, found great fault with! 
above expreſſions, and in his ſpeech ſufficiently ſhewed, . 
well he and his conſtituents underſtood the ſcheme that 
to be brought into the houſe, and how well they were pi 
pared to defeat it. He then propoſed, that an amends 
ſhould be added to the motion, expreſſing, that their mani 
of raiſing the ſupplies, ſhould be likewiſe “ ſuch as'ſhall! 
conſiſtent with the trade, intereſt, and liberty of the'nation 
He was ſeconded by Mr. Sandys; ; and Mr. Shippen moꝶ 

for adding, „and ſuch as ſhall be conſiſtent with i 


the honour and juſtice of parliament ;* and Which oh 
approved of by the other two members who had pune n 
before. t. 


The motion Sir Robert Walpole expreſſed a very juſt contempt forth hi: 
agreed to, motions, by himſelf riſing to ſecond them; but in his ſpet 
he — all knowled ge of any intention to e or. 
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ſented by the oppoſition, and in language, which teſtified 
hey were reſolved not to be pleaſed ; for, when the queſtion 
ir the amendment was carried without any diviſion, fir 


rk, the Spaniards robbing the Engliſh ſhips, and with all 
e fraudulent ſchemes that had been practifed by the chari- 
ble corporation, and elſewhere at home: he concluded, by 
ying, „that the houſe could not fairly tell his majeſty, that 
ey were ſatisfied with the ſituation of affairs at home; for 
y part, continued he, I am no ways' ſatisfied with the pre- 
t ſituation of our affairs, either abroad or at home, and 
ſome way altered,” | OS 
This motion, however, being dropt, as being unformal, 
> motion for the addreſs, as amended, was agreed to with- 
t diviſion ; and it received from his majeſty a very gracious 
ſwer. The houſe then went upon the neceſſary forms of 
anting a ſupply, and addreſſed the king, amongſt other 
ngs, for an account how the money given for the ſervice 
the year 1732, had been diſpoſed of, which was accordingly 
before them. They then voted 8,000 men to be em- 


ends and embezzlements of ſome of the perſons entruſted 
. h the care and management of their affairs, the petitioners 
i ing been defrauded of their whole capital, whereby many 


them were reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs, did, upon their 
plication for relief, obtain three ſeveral acts the laſt ſeſſion 
parliament ; that by the favour and interpoſition of his 
jeſty, ſeveral material books and papers have been ſince 
overed, which give further light into thoſe frauds and 
ſes; and that through the length and intricacy of the 
uiry, there was not time in the laſt ſeſſion for any farther 


A « c-eding for their relief: and therefore praying the houſe 
f ke their unhappy caſe into farther conſideration, and 


rant ſuch relief to the petitioners as to the houſe ſhall ſeem 
his petition met with a. moſt cordial reception in the 
e, and nothing can be a more ſtriking proof, how little 
OL. XX. = I . . . the 


erefore | muſt move, that theſe words ſhould be left out, 
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ade of the kingdom, but dropped ſome intimations, as if Geo. II. 
ery unfair methods had been practiſed, to make the people 17 33. 
plain without any foundation. This charge was highly 


homas Alſton ſtood up, and charged the miniſtry by the Miniftry 
mp, * with tamely beholding the French re · fortifying 3 ch 


dyed for the ſea · ſervice of the current year, and balloted for voted, 
ommittee of twenty one members, to conſider of a petition. 

m the proprietors of the charitable corporation, ſetting Charitable 
th,“ that by the unparalleled neglect of all the notorious <o:poration's 
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Geo. II. the miniſtry interfered in affairs of material juſtice, thay oil 
1733. lift of the names of the gentlemen upon whom this ball 
fell. They were, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Perry, Mr. Bere 
| - _ Mr. Harley, Mr. Plumer, Mr. Sandys, Mr. Wynn, fir Twill 
upon it. mas Saunderſon, fir John Ruſhout, lord Morpeth, ſi Jail 
Their Barnard, lord Limerick, Mr. Digby, Mr. Bramſton wal 
names. Wyndham, fir Thomas Robinſon, Mr. Danvers, Mr, Hell 
Bromley, Mr. Cambell, Mr. Conduit, Mr. Winningen 

ire 37: The ſame day that this liſt was reported to the houſe, li 
the penſion. Sandys, in a very extraordinary manner, moved for leave 
bill, ring up the penſion bill, which had ſo often paſſed in al 
* houſe, and had been rejected in the other. This motioꝶ 
found fault with by Mr. Winnington and fir William o 
as being irregular, becauſe leave was always afked-'of wi 
houſe, for bringing bills into the houſe, before they wall 
brought up to the table. Sir John Ruſhout quoted the pe 
dent in the gth of the late king, when the then ſollicind 

general moved to bring up a bill, which he had ready in 
hand, for the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act. "This 
cedent being read, occaſioned a debate; but Mr. Sand) 
Jaſt waving his motion, the bill was brought up in the oi 

manner. \ | ; * © 
Gy 2? The next debate of importance in the houſe was, upai 
ebate upon f ; 
the navy, motion in a committee of the whole houſe, for employi 
17,7c9 men, for the ſervice of the current year. Up 
this occaſion, all the old trite arguments were furbiſhed'q 
on both fides. The king's ſpeech, which gave hopes 0 
general tranquillity, was urged againſt the fears of the 
tender and his agents, who were ſaid to be very numeral 
and daily increaling. The example of the Dutch, Who! 
lately agreed to a reduction of their troops, was urged 
proper to be followed by England. But the fact was dent 
to be certain, and Mr. Horace Walpole, to cut ſhortall 
endleſs train of reaſonings upon conſtitutional or anti- o 
tutional principles, preſſing or remote dangers, and parti 
conjundtures, very properly ſaid, That the number 
troops then propoſed, was abſolutely neceflary, as long 
the nation enjoyed the happineſs of having the preſent iu 
Piv'fions ſtricus family on the throne.” After a long debate, in whi 
ron t. Mr. Pulteny diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a vein of humon 
farcaſm, peculiar to himſelf, the queſtion was carried in 
committee; but when the reſolution was reported to 
h. uſe, a motion was made, to re-commit it, which was@ 


ried in the negative, by a majority of 207 againſt 143%" 


a The principal ſpeakers were, for the firſt motion, = * 
| obiok 


OF ENGLAND. vor 
Alter this, lord Morpeth, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Catliſle, Geo. II. 
a vcd to addreſs dis cafe; es he would be graciouſly, 1733. 


rejected on 
a divifion. 


* ade, was on February 7, immediately before the houſe was Motion up-" 
d reſolve itſelf into a committee, when a motion was made, urns. © 

I { hat the houſe will raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies for the cur- ; 
nt ſervice of this year, without 'creating any new debt 


pon any fund whatever.” This motion, which in itſelf was 
&tremely plauſible, and, had it been practicable, would have 
zen very proper, occaſioned a freſh debate, in which the 


Roc ears againſt it demonſtrated, that it could not be carried ; 
co practice, without hazarding the ſucceſs of the ſervice for 

ned 0 e current year; and, that in fact, there was no difference : 

es of the two manners of raiſing the money, only, that the uſual | 

e anner was more eaſy for the people; upon which, the dropt. 

oh "MT otion was dropped without a diviſion. Ee 

ho h 


The next debate of note was, with regard to the Spaniſh 3 
- ale of the 


e orcdations, when fir Wilfrid Lawſon made a motion, to 85 nimm de- 
idreis his majeſty, that there be laid before the houſe, copies — 
the reports made by his majeſty's commiſſaries in Spain, 

gether with all letters and papers relating thereto, and what 

rticu tisfaction has been made to the ſubjects of Great Britain, 

nber or the loſſes they ſuſtained by the depredations of the Spani- 

don eds in Europe, or in the Indies, purſuant to the ſecond ſepa- 
ne article of the treaty of peace, union, friendſhip, and 

utual defence, between the crowns of Great Britain, France, 


d int obinſon, ſir Richard Lane, ſir Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Palmer, Mr. ; 
rcher Crott, fir William Yonge, Thomas Wyndham, Mr. Digby, 

was al . Pelham, Mr. Walpole. ' For Mr. Palteny, fir John St. Aubin, 

e 2d motion, Mr. Bramſtone, fir Thomas Saunderſon, fir John 

lr. Rolle, fir John Barnard, the Hynde Cotton. ä 

aſter of the rolls, Mr. Shippen, 


i 
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132  PTRHEAMISIDEST 
Geo. II. and Spain, concluded at Seville, on the gth of Novemtbs 
1733. 1 5 += "4 - 1: 
| e miniſter would gladly have ſhifted off this mating 
Debate up- which was only made in order to embarraſs him; but 
on the ſame, oould not do it with decency, or without danger. His tal 

derneſs towards the court of Spain, had made him indulge thai 
Dated Janu- in various delays, as to the execution of the treaty of Ne 
ary 18,1732 with regard to the depredations upon the Engliſh in Ameti 
Mr. Keene, the Britiſh miniſter, at the court of Spain, hl 
preſented ſeveral ſmart memorials, complaining of that na 
execution, and laſt year obtained a cedula, to the folloyin 

effect. | | 536 
| | « I the king. 1 

Cedula of © Whereas, the Britiſh miniſter, reſiding at this cout, h 
med wh cc repreſented to me, that, notwithſtanding the orders I hay 
I to cap- ** iſſued, to hinder the Spaniſh privateers in America, fy 
twes of © committing hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh and their iy 
— * & frequenting thoſe ſeas ; nevertheleſs, not only ſuch pt 
„ ſons as have patents from ſome of the governor; ſong 
<« of the ports in my dominions, but alſo ſome who have 
6 patents at all, continue their hoſtilities, under a pretend 

of preventing an illicit commerce; whilſt the governs 
„ refuſe to admit of the complaints given in by the EA 
& who have experienced ſuch unjuſt moleſtations, or to ll 
% demnify them of the loſſes they may have fuſe 
ce hereby. My reſolution is, that the orders already ill 
ce for that purpoſe, ſhould be repeated: wherefore, I 0 
% mand by theſe preſents, all governors in any port or plat 
« of my dominions in America, not to ſuffer any.of ll 
c ſubjets to moleſt or abuſe the Engliſh, or any of th 

cc ſhips, that ſhall ſail in thoſe ſeas, as long as they keep 
their proper diſtances, and are not concerned in any il 
< trade; and that my governors take ſpecial care, that myi 
& fubjects do conform exactly, and indiſpenſably, to the ro 
« Jaws and ordinances, which treat of thoſe matters; a 
<« any of my ſaid ſubjects ſhould commit any exceſs, contra 
& to thoſe laws, I command my governors to puniſh the 
<« with all the ſeverity, that the offence they ſhall have 
<< mitted, requires; as alſo, ſuch as, without patents, -Wl 
cc go to ſea in order to commit hoſtilities, and make unlaw 
* prizes: that the ſaid governors do hearken to, and adm 
c all complaints, that ſhall be made to them from the mil 
« ſters or chief commanders of Great Britain, either 
« word of mouth, or by writing; taking care to do al 
“ juſtice at all times; and to give them teſtimonies — ae 


* 
co 
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that ſhall be tranſacted; and that ſatisfaction be given them Geo. II · = 
for the loſſes they may have ſuſtained unjuſtly, by the ſub- 1733. 

jets, who may have occaſioned them, and who ought to | 


make them good; for ſuch is my will: and the aforeſaid 
is * governors are to underſtand, that they ſhal] be, made ac- 
Ma © untable for the exceſſes committed by the privateers, be- 
Sevi cauſe, before they grant them patents to go to ſea, theß 
mene ought to examine, Who the perſons are, and inſiſt upon 
n, bl proper ſecurities. | e, Wn on Rn 
at na «© Done at Seville, the 18th January, 1732. 


« To the governors of the ports 66 the king, 

«in the Tom relating to te D. Joſeph Patinho.”” 
0 “ hoſtilities, which the Engliſh Ee 8 OS 
art, i; ce have experienced from the 

| « privateers of thoſe ports. 


This famous cedula is inſerted at length, that the reader | , 
ay have a fair opportunity of judging for himſelf, whether 

e Britiſh miniſtry was ſo much to blame, as their enemies 

Tt ve given out, for their backwardneſs at this time, to com- 

ence hoſtilities againſt Spain. | | 

By a declaration, ſigned ſome few days after, by Mr, February 8, 

eene, the marquis de la Paz, aud don Joſeph Patinho, his . | 
atholic majeſty promiſed and engaged, © not to permit that upon the | 
s viceroys, governors, or other officers, in America, either ſame ſub- 

their commiſſions, or in any other manner do encourage, leck. 

otect, or authorize, ſuch pernicious practices; but that, on 

e contrary, the .ſtrifteſt orders ſhall be ſent them, to do 

ery thing that ſhall be in their power to prevent the like 

pppening : to the end that the lawful commerce and naviga- 

on of his Britannic majeſty's ſubjects to their colonies, and 

eir ports, may be carried on freely and without moleſta- 

(07 on, 2greeable to the ſeveral treaties upon that ſubject.” | 

he 1088 His Catholic majeſty alſo promiſed and engaged by this 

; claration, that, whenever any privateers ſhall, under deno- 

ination of guarda-coftas, or any other denomination what- 

er, have leave to fit out for ſea, in order to prevent contra- 


ve Cond trade, purſuant to the laws and ordinances of the In- 
ts, Mes, which have not been derogated from by the treaties, 
uni ey ſhall be obliged to give ſecurity, in the preſence of the 
d ann vernment of the places from whence they ſhall ſail, to be 
be mu (wcrable for any damages, they may unjuſtly occaſion ; _ 


ther Md in default of ſufficient ſecurity, the governors themſelves 

all be anſwerable for whatever may happen: his Catholic 

ajeſty expecting that yore orders ſhall reciprocally be 
3 * 


134 THE HITS TIO RCT | 
Geo. II. given on the part of his Britannic majeſty; for eaullay 
1733. hoſtilities to ceaſe, which the Spaniſh- ſhips © have | met wh 
—ſince the 22d of June, 1728, and for making good the lid 
and damages which the ſubjects of Spain ſhall have uijull 
ſuſtained.” "pg | 1 256 SEES. 
By another clauſe in this declaration, bis Britannic maid 
| promiſes © to forbid, and effectualſy to prevent, his f 
war from convoying or protecting, under any pretext v 
ſoever, ſhips carrying on an unlawful trade upon theiſtny 
belonging to his Catholie majeſty, and the governors of ti 
colonies from authorizing or encouraging any landing ud 
his Catholic majeſty's dominions ; his Catholic majeſty p 
miſing to do the ſame on his part, thereby ta avoid all c 
of complaints, which might interrupt the good correſpondent 

between the ſubjects of the two nations 
Odjections Tho' theſe conceſſions on the part of Spain might have beg 
- wo de ſatisfactory between two miniſters, who were not account 
the conduct for their conduct to any but their maſters, yet they were 
of the court from being ſo to a Britiſh parliament, The oppoſition inis 
pf Spain, upon it, that the expreſſion in his Catholic majeſty's cedula,d 
proper diſtances to be kept by Britiſh ſhips upon the coaltsd 
America, was a fallacious condition, and tending to de 
the whole purpoſe which England ought to expect ſrom 
cedula. They grounded their reaſons for this, upon the in 
poſſibility of ſhips ſailing from one colony of Great gti 
to another, being able to perform their voyages without 
accidents of winds and tides ſometimes forcing them to con 
within.diſtances of Spaniſh coaſts, which the Spaniards mig 
judge to be improper diſtances, and therefore, a ſuſkcie 
cauſe for capture, according to the ſecret orders, which tha 
ſeveral governors might have from the court of Madrid. 
not avowed The objections here mentioned, were not fully ftated"upal 
_ ben this occaſion, but they were the foundation of fir Willr 
| Lawſon's motion; and indeed they contained the true-reaſons 
why the court of Spain's commiſlaries had not yet, will 
thoſe of England, entered upon the proſecution of any det 
ſive plan, that could determine the differences, for which 
commiſſion was appointed. | nn 
Difficulties Sir Robert Walpole ſaw this, and was ſenſible the oppoli 
N tion had gained an advantage upon him; but he acted WI 
had. great addreſs, and, at the ſame time, with great honours f 
8 roſe up in his place, and frankly owned, *+ that his majel 
had nothing to lay before the houſe, upon the motion whill 
had been made, becauſe many unforeſeen accidents had pts 
yented the commiſſaries from entering upon buſineſs ſoons 
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in the month of February laſt. He aſſured the houſe, that Geo. IT. 
ce that time, they had been proceeding upon buſineſs; but, 1733. 
ded he, the delays they at firſt met with, made it neceſſary ——— 
prolong the time for ſettling and adjuſting thoſe matters, 
d therefore, it has been agreed between the two nations, 
at the three years ſhall be computed from that day, in Fe- 
ary laſt, on which the commiſſaries firſt met; and by that 
e, it is to be hoped, that all thoſe affairs will be ſettled in 
ch a manner, as will give full ſatisfaction to every member 
this houſe, and full reparation to every one of the ſubjects 
Great Britain, who have met with a real injury from the 
baniards,” | ak © : 
Mr. Fulteney treated this apology, as he did almoſt every Mr. Pulte- 
ing, that came from. the miniſter, with great contempt. nt... 
e ſaid, „the houſe ought not to take from any member of 
„an anſwer, which they could regularly have from his ma- 
ſty alone, and therefore, inſiſted upon the motion.“ Sir 

homas Alſton obſerved, © that as the commiſſaries had large Sir Thomas 
ated falaries, it was not to be ſuppoſed they would be in Ns 
eat hurry to loſe them, by bringing the affairs of their 
ommiſſion to a ſpeedy iſſue.” Mr. Conduit, who, it ſeems, Mr. Con- 
a5 perſonally a friend to the commiſſaries, vindicated *'* © 
eir characters, as diſdaining any ſuch imputation. In an- 
„er to him, Mr. Pulteny ſaid, “the commiſſions and in- Mr. Pulte- 
ructions, in conſequence of the vigorous remonſtrances that 2y's narra- 
ad been made laſt ſeſſion of parliament, had been ſent to 

e commanders of his majeſty's ſhips of war in the Weſt 
idies. That he believed; that in conſequence of them, 
dme Engliſh ſhips had been ſent to the Spaniſh coaſt to 
emand ſatisfaction for , Engltſh merchant ſhips violently 
aken, and unjuſtly confiſcated - by the Spaniards. One of 
heſe captains, continued he, did accordingly, in purſuance 
f the inſtructions he had received, fend his boat with his 
eutenant and ſome of his ſailors on ſhore, to demand the 
atisfaction propoſed ; but the Spaniards were fo far from com- 
lying w.th ſo juſt a demand, that they added a new affranr, 
nd made the lieutenant and the men priſoners ; whereupon, 
de, like a brave, downright honeſt Engliſh captain, did 
vhat he ought to do; he ſeized the firſt Spaniſh ſhip he could 
neet with; but I have been ſince informed, that this Spaniſh 
hip has been reſtored, though the Engliſh ſhip has neither 
deen reſtored, nor have the owners met with any fatisfac- 

on for the damage and loſs that they have ſuſtained,” 

To this fact, which was ſo roundly afferted, Mr. chan“ Sir Robert 
flor of the exchequer obſerved, © that wherever the ho- mae“ 

I 4 - _nourable 2 
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| Geo. II. nourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt got his information 
1733. relation to the reſtitution of the Spaniſh ſhip he mads gil 
tion of, to his knowledge, it was erroneous ; for that, 
time, orders were ſent from hence for releaſing the g 
ſhip, orders were in like manner ſent from the court af 
for releaſing and reſtoring the Engliſh ſhip and cargo, 
they had before taken ; and that her not being reſtored, 
no neglect either at this or at the Spaniſh court, but tag 
excuſes, ſhifts and delays of his Catholic majeſty's goveny 
in the Weſt-Indies; who notwithſtanding exprels g 

from their court for delivering up the | ſhip and cargs, h 
found ſome new pretences for delaying itt“ 8 
But though the miniſter, even in a parliamentary ſad 
had the better in this argument, and could have -carried{ 
queſtion, he ſuffered it to go againſt him; and ſoon after} 
propoſed addreſs was preſented, an anſwer came from if 
crown, which contained in ſubſtance little or nothing m 
than what the miniſter had already ſaid to the houſe up 
the occaſion . + Sw 
Feb, 21, The affair of the ſugar colonies was now reſumed ;* far, 
n e 8 the 21ſt of February, the houſe of commons ordered the 
. colo- Veral returns of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms of the 
niess of that trade, ſhould be laid before a committee of the-whi 
houſe, By thoſe returns, it appeared that the produce off 
half of the ſubſidy remaining to the crown upon all ſugar 
ported for ſeven years ending at Chriſtmas 1731, 
in the whole to 37,0461. 11s. 8d. that the refined ſugar 
ported out of England for five years laſt paſt, amounted 
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The anſwer was, That altho* of February 1732, N. 8 


by the treaty of Seville the com- 
miſſaries on the part of Great Bri- 
tain and Spain were to meet with- 
in four months after the exchange 
of the ratification of that treaty, 
and their commiſſions to continue 
for three years from the date of 
the ſaid treaty ; and although his 
majeſty's commiſſaries were ap- 
pointed on the 2d of April 1730, 
yet by ſeveral unforeſeen acci- 
dents the meeting of the com- 
miſſaries in Spain was ſo long 


delayed, that the firſt conferen- 


des were not opened till the 23d 


impracticable for his majelly! 
ing a perfect account before i 
addreſs, 


that as ſo much time was el 
ſed before the opening of tit 
commiſſions, it has been find 
agreed between the two crow 
that the three years for finiſh 
the commiſſion of the ſaid en 
miſlarie-, ſhall be computed ial 
their firſt meeting on the 2300 
February laſt ; which make 


give the proper orders, 
houſe, of what is deſired in is 


TIN WH 
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ward $9,508 hundred weight; that the raw ſugar-exported 
br five years, amounted to 745,577 hundred weight: that 
e duty paid for ſugars imported from the plantations, 
mounting to upwards, of 4,459,405 hundred weight, was 
41,3751. 198. That the draw-back upon the faid ſugars 
xported, amounted to 97,391]. 78. 3d. fo that there re- 
nained 643, 984 . 118. 9d. Theſe accounts N ſeve- 
ally con'idered in the committee, next day ſir C 
Turner reported as the opinion of the committee, ©* That 
jo ſugar, paneels, ſyrups, or molaſſes, of the growth, pro- 
juct, or manufacture of any of the colonies or plantations 
n America, nor any rum or ſpirits of America, except of 
he growth or manufacture of his .majeſty's ſugar colonies 
ere, be imported into Ireland, but from Great Britain only. 
That a duty of 4 ſhillings per hundred weight ſterling money, 
de laid on all ſugars and paneels imported into any of his 
ajeſty's colonies or plantations in America. That a duty 
ff ſix-pence per gallon ſterling money, be laid on all foreign 
olaſles and ſyrups imported into any of his majeſty's colo- 
ies or plantations in America. That a duty of nine pence 
per gallon ſterling money, be laid on all foreign rum im- 
Wported into any of his majeſty's colonies or plantations in 
WAmerica, That all duties charged on the importation of all 
ugars and paneels of the growth, product, and manufacture 
Wot his majeſty's colonies and plantations in America into 


* 


reat Britain, be drawn back on exportation of the ſame. 


lain, be paid on the exportation thereof over and above all 
draw-backs, or bounties now payable therein.“ 6H 
Thoſe reſolutions, particularly the firſt, met with great op- 
poſition from the natives of Ireland, in the houſe, and thoſe 
ho had intereſt in that country. They affected to re- 
preſent it as impolitic, by taking away the great diſcourage- 
ment for the conſumption of French brandy : and as a breach 
of the peace with Portugal, by prohibiting the importation 
of Portugal ſugars directly into Ireland, It was likewiſe 
more than hinted, that France would have reaſon to look up- 
on it as an infringement of the treaty of Utrecht, by which 
it was provided, that all trade ſhould remain on the. ſame 
footing it was on at that time. Several intimations were 
likewiſe thrown out againſt the oppreſſive and contemptuous 
manner in which the Iriſh nation in general were treated, and 
the injuſtice of ſuch a procedure expoſed, Mr. Carey . 


* 


harles Feb. 22. 


WT hat a draw-back or allowance of 2 ſhillings per hundred Reſolutions 
eight on all ſugars refined in, or exported from Great Bri- thereupon. 


i 
1 
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| Geo. IT. Mr. Doddington were the chief ſpeakers againſt the 

WH 1733. lutions. ** e 
| RA Mr. Scrope was then ſecretary to the treaſury, atld wy 

Character of perhaps the cooleſt, the moſt experienced, faithful, and tw 

Mr. Scrope, cious friend the miniſter had, He was greatly truſted Ii 

matters of the revenue, and ſeldom, or never ſpoke but 

facts, and when he was clear in his point, He obſer 

e that the prohibition in queſtion, never could have the el 

of encouraging the conſumption of French brandy in Ireland; 

becauſe the importation of rum into that kingdom, was 

allowed of from the Britiſh ſugar iſlands. That the impurt 

tions directly into Ireland, were generally the product or th 

manufacture of foreign ſugar elende which were there 

greatly promoted, and the Britiſh ſugar colonies conſequently 

diſcouraged and injured.” Mr. Horatio Walpole obſeryed, 

_ © that no foreign power could take amifs a national repuls 

tion which affected only our own trade; and that as the i 

tention of the government did not ſeem to be to prohibit e; 

ther French ſpirits or Portugal ſugars from being impone 

into Ireland, he therefore would propoſe an amendment t 


. 


the motion, and that it ſhould run, 1 
% That no ſugar, paneels, ſyrups or molaſſes, of d 
growth, product, or manufacture of any of the colonies d 
plantations in America; or any rum or ſpirits of Ameſeh 
except of the growth or manufacture of his majeſty's fb 
colonies there, be imported into Ireland but from Great Bri 
tain only.“ The reſolution as thus amended being agteel 
to without diviſion, Mr. Wynn moved, © that a duty d 
four ſhillings per hundred weight, ſterling money, be laid up: 
on all ſugars and paneels imported into any of his majeltys 
colonies in America.” As this motion was made upon the 
ſame principle as the former ones, the diſcouraging the French 
ſugar trade, it was agreed to without oppoſitton. But that 
was not the caſe with a motion for two other reſolutions 
made by colonel Bladen, who was in the board of trade, and 
a friend to the miniſter, "= 
They were, 1ſt, That a duty of 6 pence a gallon fterling 
money be laid on all foreign molaſſes, and' ſyrups imported 
into any of his majeſty's colonies or plantatians in Anne 
rica. 2d, That a duty of g pence per gallon ſterling money, do: 
be laid on all foreign rum imported into any of his majelty's cha 
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"iſ colonies or plantations in America. 2 

i Oppoſed, Thoſe reſolutions, though they ſeem to have been founded 
4 upon the ſame principle as the former, were oppoſed by lit ; 
jd | John Barnard, who was afraid, that rf ſuch high duties yer 
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id upon the materials for making rum, the French, inſtead Geo. II. 
ſupplying our northern vn as they then did, with 1733. 

| olaiſes at a very cheap rate, would apply themſelves to ma · 
fas facturing their own molaſſes, into rum, which our coloniſts 
ind 2uld buy. He obſerved, that the inconvenience of the ſecond 
ut th ſolution, which amounted to a prohibition of French rum 
ed WS. co our plantations, would be, that the French having once 
effch ot into the method of making rum, would ſmuggle it, not- 
land ithftanding all the Britiſh governors could do to prevent 
em. That the coaſts of the Engliſh poſſeſſions in north 
por emerica were ſo extenſive, and fo full of bays and creeks, 
or the was impoſſible to prevent ſmuggling ; and that there was 
ere Wo ſuch temptation in the world to ſmuggling as the impo- 
teftly tion of high duties upon any commodity ; he was not, 
ech owever, againſt impoſing a moderate duty. upon what had 
wult-WWWcen propoſeec. . | Kh 
ſe in, Notwithſtanding fir John ſpoke upon this head with great 
It ei. learneſs and preciſion, yet the majority of the bouſe not 
Ortel WWW cing very apprehenſive of the French ſmuggling, and being 


f opinion that the duties propoſed would be of ſervice to the 
ngliſh ſugar iſlands, the reſolutions were ſeverally agreed 


"theo without diviſion ; as were the two following, which paſt 
es of WWWvithout oppoſition, and is a farther proof, if any were want- | 
erica, ng, that the adminiſtration was as ſincerely in the inrereſts Fartherre- 
Nig pf the ſugar iſlands, as the moſt diſintereſted part of the ſolutions, 
| Bri- WW 2rllament was. iſt, „ That all the duties charged on the 
greed SW mportation of all ſugars and paneels of the growth, pro- 
out, and manufacture of his majeſty's colonies and plan- 
up- ations in America, into Great Britain, be drawn back 


pn exportation of the ſame.” 2d, That a draw back 
or allowance of two ſhillings per hundred weight on all 


ench ugars refined, or exported from Great Britain, be paid on 
that he exportation thereof, over and above all draw-backs or 
tions g bounties now payable thereon.” A bill was then ordered in 
and upon theſe reſolutions, which afterwards paſſed into a law, 


and was entitled, “ An act for the better ſecuring and encou- 


ting aging the trade of his majeſty's ſugar colonies in America.“ 

Irted Thus ended in an act an enquiry that had engroſſed for 
me years the attention of the ableſt merchants in his majeſty's 
nen, dominions, and turned upon a ſubject the moſt intereſting 


that can happen to a trading people. It divided the ſenti- 
ments of the inhabitants of the mother country as well as 
thoſe of her colonies, who were ſplit into two parties, which 
peſtered the public and the legiſlature with acrimonious pa- 
pers againſt each other: for if the ſugar colonies got relief, 

| | EE > nothing 
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Geo. II. nothing leſs than the ruin of the northern ſettlements 
1733. predicted; and it was evident to daily experience, . 
northern colonies were ſuffered to continue their trade gl 
the French, the ruin of the Britiſh ſugar iſlands . multi 
have been compleated. For upon the examination of fe 
ral eminent merchants and maſters of ſhips before th 
mittee of the houſe of commons, it appeared, that the Bri 


ſugar iſlands, at the time of pafling the bill, were in am 
ok. MM 


deplorable condition, Barbadoes eſpecially a. _ 


* Sir John Ruſhout reported 
from the committee to whom the 
petition of ſeveral merchants, 
planters, and others trading to, 


and intereſted in, his majeſty's 


ſugar colonies in America, in be- 
half of themſelves and many o- 
thers, was referred; that the com- 
mittee had examined the matter 
of the ſaid petition, and had di- 
refed him to report the ſame, as 
It appeared to them to the houſe ; 
8 he read the report in hi; 
place, and afterwards delivered it 
in at the clerk's table, where the 
fame was read, and is as fol- 
lows, That the committee (purſu- 
ant to the order of the houſe) 
proceeded to examine the mat- 
ter of the ſaid petition ; and to 
prove the allegations thereof, 
witneſſes were called, viz. 

Mr. Jonathan Siſſon, who ſaid, 
that ſince the treaty of Utrecht, 
a conſiderable trade had been 
carried on between New Eng- 
land and other Engliſh northern 
colonies and the Sr ſugar 
colonies, eſpecially at Martini- 
co; and that horſes, lumber, 
flour, and other goods, are ſent 
by the people of the northern co- 
lonies, and ſold to the French in 


exchange for molaſſes and rum, 


particularly molaſſes (of which 
the French make great advan- 
tage, which being formerly of ſo 
little uſe to them, that they gave 


colonies may be ſupphied” wit 


y 
5 1 10 
* 4 


it to their horſes and hog 
means of which trade, they hai 
been enabled to enlarge” tha 
plantations, and have cut do 
their woods to gain more grout 

being now ſupplied with Tunbl 
and other plantation nete, 
from N08 SR 
whereby the French are pre 

e b and the Bride fog 
colonies impoveriſhed ; and ilt 
has cauſed the neceſſariei pat 
cularly lumber for the 
tions, to be very dear in the Eirl 
liſh colonies, who can take 
all the horſes and lumbef thy 
carry to Martinico. The Fiend 
cannot be ſupplied. with da 
neceſſaries from any other pl 
by reaſon of the navigation & 
Canada being ſo very de 
and dangerous. The nonthen 


2 W 
ien 


molaſſes and rum from the U 
liſh ſugar colonies at reaſonable 
prices; for rum was ſold thei 
year at 12d. per gallon Bards 
does money, which is 28h, p# 


cent. difference between that u nd 

Engliſh money. _ ©: a 
e further ſaid, that th 

French at Martinico fre 


Engliſh ſhips from thence wil 
rum and molaſſes on their o 
accounts, and ſend the ſame i of 
Boſton to their factors or ageing 
there. The produce whereof 
laid out in the building hs 


OF ENGLAND: | 
Another affair of a moſt intereſting nature happened this Geo. II. 
jon, which with what had happened in other caſes of the 1733. 

ie kind, ſufficiently proved how far the government was fre 
the guilt of abetting the frauds which we 
too numerous amongſt public bodies. A petition was 
ſented to the houſe of commons, from the ' proprietors of 4, 
York building company, praying for the aſſiſtance of the 

e in endeavouring to diſcover the embezzlements 
al hundred thouſand pounds that they had ſubſcri 


3 ] : z; and when built, the factors, ſome of our planters have al- 
Ky | ats, or builders, before they ready removed to New York, 
2h * ke a bill of ſale to the right and others are going, which in a 
* 4 ner, take an oath before the great meaſure is owing to this 


vernor there, that they are not 
property of foreigners, and 
at they are the true owners 
reof ; upon which they ob- 
n a regiſter in their own names, 
d the oath taken that they are 
t for foreign ſervice, is by theſe 
ans evaded : and thoſe ſhips, 


anned with Engliſh and Iriſh 
lors hired by the French; and 
they have occaſion, carry mo- 
es and rum to the northern 
lonies, as well as to Cape Bre- 
n, from whence thoſe goods 


alting veſſels to Boſton, and 
ere diſpoſed of, as before-men- 
oned. He added, that conſider- 


' wit le 3 
ems of money were carried 
e hoſe ſhips from Barbadoes 
ve lo d our other ſugar iſlands, to 
Jarhs artinico, in order to procure 
ore quick diſpatch to be 
* ven to their loading of ſugars 


nd molaſſes, for which no more 
an 18. per cent. duty is pald 
or the produce of the French 


og Wands on exportation; and that 

de elſe is carried to Boſton be- 
(es molaſſes and rum: but if 

* m: but if a 


op could be put to this trade, a 


TP Treat ak” would accrue to 


ic Engliſh ſugar ſettlements : 


d chiefly the ſmall ones, are 


e carried in the New England 


trade. Formerly the profits ari- 


ſing to the ee upon rum and 
molaſſes at 


arbadoes, was about 
one third of the value of the pro- 
duce of the plantation, and ge- 
nerally paid more than the charge 
of ſuch plantation. | 


Captain Richard Nanſan, cap- 


tain Robert Taylor, and captain 
James Niſbet, being ſeverally ex- 
amined, confirnied the evidence 
given by Mr. Siſſon, © __ 

Mr. Siſſon further ſaid, that 
the French have at preſent 300 
men fit to bear arms ſettled in 
the iſland of St. Lucia, 500 on 
the iſland of St. Vincent, and 500 
on the iſland of Domingo, all 
ſubjects of France: that theſe 
three iſlands are included in the 
commiſſion of the governor of 
Barbadoes; and that the French 
have more men on the iſland 
of Martinico, than the Engliſh 
have in all their ſugar iſlands, 
excepting Jamaica. That on the 


iſland of Hiſpaniola, there are 


(the king's troops excepted) 
6,000 men able to bear arms; 
but on. the iſland of Jamaica, 
there are not many more than 
half that number, 


He being aſked, if the French 


could not have horſes from the 
Spa- 


of ſe - Proceedings 


bed to- 
Wards ing com- 


re at this time Journals . 


Geo. II. wards' carrying 
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on the water- works of the ſaid: os 
1733 and for purchaſing. ſeveral forfeited eftates in nga 
Scetland, as well as for undertaking and | 
mines and other works and trade in Scotland; 
chief complaint of the petition was 
(Horſey) and his ſervants, who refuſed to diſcover b 
cumſtances of the frauds they had been 0 
who had ſecreted, or kept, or made up the books that ca | 
throw a light upon their iniquitous tranſactions without thy 
being compellable by the petitioners to do them juſtice, 
This petition was immediately referred to a ſele& c 
mittee cho- mittee of thirteen, who was ballotted for, and thoeß | 
the houſe fell upon fir William Lawſon, Mr. Plumtree, 
Gibbon, Mr. Clutterbuck, lord Limmerick, Mr. Heathen 
Mr. Knight, Mr. More, Mr. Lyddel, Mr. Burton, 
Williams, fir Edward Stanley, and Mr. Tower. 
mittee was indefatigable in coming at the truth; and on 
6th of June Mr. Plumtree, their chairman, gave in a uid 
elaborate report concerning the ſtate of the company, al 
the proceedings of the governors and general courts, whil 
are ſeverally too tedious and immaterial to general hiſtory i 
have a place here; the concluſion, however, may aflilt f 
reader to form a pretty juſt idea of the cauſes of the cots 
For after giving all their con 
plaints a fair, nay, favourable, hearing, the report yy 
« That whatever miſmanagements the directors of tl 
company may have been guilty of, they fall very ſhort of tk 
great ſum diſſipated and debt incurred. 
the preſent bad condition of the companys is „ 


plaints of the petitioners. 


Spaniards ; he ſa'd, they could 
only have mules, and thoſe were 
purchaſed at high prices, and by 
a contraband trade, and the 
meaner planters (of which there 
are great numbers) could not 
purchaſe : 


That the iſlands of Guarda- 


loupe and Grandterre are half as 
large again as Barbadoes, and 
there are on thoſe iflands 5000 
white men fit to bear arms: 

That the extent of the iſland 
of Barbadoes is 28 miles long, 
and 14 miles broad; and that 
the governor does not receive 
above 1, 100l. per annum. out 


penalty of gol. 


l pl 


againſt the 


This con 


hat much d 


of 6, ooo l. per annum, grant 
for his ſalary, the gentlemen # 
the aſſembly chuſing to pay the 
each 
collecting hs ſalary, which by 
law there they are „ 
pay; becauſe the inhabita 
thereof, ſince this trade had beet 
carried on, are greatly i net 
iſhed in many reſpect 17 
That che Engliſh ſugar eos 
nies are in a very declining flats 
and that the fortifications at Bur 
badyes are quite decayed, tit 
walls in many places er 
the carriages broke, 1 the gu 


diſmounted. 


Pg 
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minutes of thoſe courts, where there conſtantly appears 1733. : 
predominant regard to their preſent and imaginary value 
their ſtock, and very little care of what ſhould be the fun 
re and real worth of it. From hence have proceeded that 


eat readineſs they have ſhown to dividends and projects, and 
0 cir ſtrong averſion to calls; to avoid which they have al- 
it coll ys been willing to give into any expedient propoſed, 
ut thy hus chuſing rather to run into debt than to advance money, 
e. e) have drawn on themſelves one heavy article of the 
A conlfcthen they now feel, viz. intereſt money; of which they 
hoice Wave paid 72, 3251. 118. 93d. and owe” 23,9091. 138. gd. 
e, Mi th together making the ſum of 96,2351. 58. 63d. as ap- 


arcd to the committee by a ſtate atteſted by the company's 

countants, and their agent in Scotland; when at the ſame 

me they have not paid one fourth part of the ſum they had 

on tbliged themſelves to furniſh by their original ſubſcription.” | 
oon the whole therefore of this report, there did not ſeem 

fficient matter to ſupport the allegations of the petition, and 

Wü crefore no bil] was brought in upon it. | By : 

It is now, and then was, undeniable, that the commerce state of 

bt f England, through the pacific plans of the miniſtry, was public cre- 

hen in a very flouriſhing condition; and public credit, of lr. 

e onſequence, was ſo high, that the creditors dreaded nothing 


t fan ore than to be obliged to receive their money from the 
of teu nds. The adminiſtration, during the late receſs, were 
of ade fully ſenſible of the great acceſſion of popularity they 
uch d ad acquired through the eaſe given to the landed intereſt 


dy reviving the ſalt duty. In order to improve this advan- 
age, and to render the way more ſmooth for the paſſage 
ft the ſcheme the miniſter was meditating, in a committee of 
men Ahe whole houſe, to which all the proper papers and documents 
were referred, a he moved, 18 


0 66 That 


ch byi 
* The other order of the day poſable by parliament, be refer · 
ben er che houſe to reſolve itſelf in- red to the ſaid committee. 

0 a committee of the whole Ordered, That the ſurpluſſes 


ouſe to conſider further of ways 

aud means for railing the ſupply 

* to his majeſty being 

ead ; 

* Ordered, That the account of. 
hat monies are now remaining 

6 qu in the exchequer of the pro- 
duce of the ſinking fund, diſ- 


ſtated at Lady-day 1732, be re · 
ferred to the ſaid commiitee. 
Ordered, That the ſurpluſſes 


ſtated at Michaelmas 1732, be 


referred to the ſaid committee. 
Ordered, That the account 
ſnewing how the money given 


for the ſervice of the year 1732, 


hath 
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$00,007 I. ſen from the ſurpluſes, exceſſes, or overplus monies, 9 
wed on monly called the ſinking fund, over and above W 


the ſinking 
Fund 


Great de- 
bates there- 
upon, 


and an exciſe ; but as for the ſinking fund, he ſeems now 


niſhed by the ſinking fund, muſt become a load upon 
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4 That it is the opinion of this committee, that m 
raiſing the ſupply granted to his majeſty, there be i 
lied the ſum of 500, ooo I. out of ſuch monies as 


been applied to the payment of one million towards diſh 
ing the national debt, purſuant to an act of the laſt ſeſſion 
parliament.” "og | 1 Se $8: „ 

He concluded the ſpeech, which followed this motion 
ſaying, that if the motion ſhould not appear to be agreall 
to the committee, then he or ſome other member muſt a 
for a land-tax of two ſhillings in the pound; there being; 
other way or means left of providing for the current e 
of the year. . | E 

They who appeared proud of the. appellation of cn 
gentlemen, greatly reſented the affront and indignity done 
them by this motion; as if they would not ſubmit tu p 
{billing in the pound, rather than take from the ſacred depy 
fite of the ſinking fund a ſum that ought to be appropriatd 
to the payment of the national debt; which, if not d 


j 
1H nn 


rity. $* The honourable gentleman,” ſaid Mr. P, „ 
been called, and once had the vanity to call himſelf the{ 
ther of the ſinking fund; but if Solomon's judgment is nigh 
he who is thus for ſplitting and dividing the child, can ns 
ver be deemed to be the true father. He may claim, and 
will allow him, the honour of being the father of two oth 
children lately brought forth in this nation, a ſtanding am 


renounce all pretences of being the father thereof, 

Mr. P. loſt in argument more than he gained in with 
this ſarcaſm. The houſe well knew, that both the exciſeant 
the army were then the ſame as they had been for many 
years before the miniſter came into power, or even into pat 
liament ; and as to the ſinking fund, fir Robert ſaid, “ thi 
he remembered the time when the eſtabliſhment of that fun 
was treated as a monſtrous project, and then, continued hy 
« I was obliged to father it: but no ſooner was it found oi 
to be a good and right thing, and a project that was boi 
feaſible and agreeable to the intereſt of this nation, than othet 


hath been diſpoſed of, diſtin maining unſatisfied, with the de 
guiſhed under the ſeveral heads ficiency thereapon, be referred 
until the 3ziſt day of January the ſaid committee. 1 
1732; and the parts thereof re- 1 1 
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the ſinking fund. To this fir Robert anſwered, © as 
the ſums that have been taken from the ſinking fund; 
added to the civil lift, they were not taken from it by 
they were taken from it by the authority of this houſe : 
as only one of thoſe who conſented to it. Particularly 
> the ſum which was taken from the ſinking fund, upon 
demiſe of the late king; and given to the civil lift, the 
ourable gentleman, who ſits near me *, agreed to it as well 
did; but our motives for agreeing were perhaps very 


that his antagoniſt had agreed to it, in order to inſinuate 
ſelf into the royal graces at that critical juncture of court 
pur, | | 

he reſt of this debate conſiſted chiefly of declamation 
invidious cenſures of the exciſe ſcheme (which the gen- 
nen in the oppoſition themſelves owned they never had 
) but which was now daily expected to be laid before the 
ſe, Sir William Wyndham repreſented the nation as be- 
at its laſt gaſp under a debt of forty-five millions; and 


ſe. * We are to fave this year,” ſaid he, 500,000 l. 


hereafter paid by the nation ſome time or other. If it be 


it is not paid till fifteen or ſixteen years hence, by comput- 
intereſt upon intereſt, which, in ſome caſes, muſt always 


0,0001, eaſe, now pretended to be given to the landed 


tlemen.” 


n, upon whom the burthen muſt immediately lie. That 


ſages to be true, he muſt admit, that by keeping the money 
the pockets of the landed g the intereſt accumu- 
ed to them likewiſe in the ſame manner as it muſt do 10 
creditors of the government. That this was an/immie- 
te ſaving, which might be of much more ſervice to them 

| + Meaning Mr. P. W 
Vol. XX. | K. 


Jemen endeavoured to rob the real father, whoever he Geo. H. 
| of the glory of being the father of that child,” Mr. 1733. 
eny dad animadverted with great aerimony upon the fe- ——— 
| ſums that had been already taken (ſnipt he called it) 


rent.” This laſt reflection was conſtrued as an intima⸗ 


following, was the only, argument that had weight in tie 
he pockets of the landed gentlemen; but, this ſum muſt 
d next year, we then pay 320, 000 l. for it; if not till 
years hence, we pay upwards of 540, ooo l. for it; and 


done, the nation muſt then pay above a million for the 


But to this it was anſwered by Mr. Sctope, © that the mo- Mis. d6« 
n was no other than an alternative either to take the money © 
m the ſinking fund, or to take it from the landed gentle - 


n ſuppoſing the honourable gentleman's calculations and 
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Geo. II. (who muſt be conſidered as part, nay, the moſt ; wy 
1733. part, of the public) than the pay of the intereſt, to 


Mr, Pel- 


ham's 


ſpeech, 


_— 


government might probably hereafter find, conſidering] 


they then ſpoke as they thought; and they then d 


the. generality of the landholders in England. What ut 


much, they ought to contribute to the land-tax by the © 


- vious queſtion in the committee was carried by a majol 


| houſe, without any diviſion, agreed that the land tax ſo | 
current year ſhould be only 19. in the pound. The gl 
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the public indiſeriminately contribute, can be of ;fettin 
to the nation, eſpecially refſecting upon the great reſo e 


flouriſhing ſtate of the commerce and the credit of tht 
dom, and which, as it encreaſed, muſt, in any event 
the landed gentlemen hereafter to pay with more facility 
they could be ſuppoſed to do at that preſent time“ 
No reply being attempted to be made to this ag 
Mr. Pelham, in anſwer to the many ſevere things thatl 
been thrown out by the oppoſition againſt the revival ef 
ſalt duty laſt ſeſſion, ſaid, Gentlemen may talk at 
pleaſe of what was done in the laft ſeſſion of patliamentzh 
I can ſay, that in all places where I have ſince, been, I 
had the pleaſure of having had the univerſal thanks f 
people for the eaſe then given to the landed intereſt. Wh 
ever gloſs may now be put upon that affair, yet I know 
ſome gentlemen, who appeared againſt it, were heard 
at the time when that affair was firſt mentioned, . Thie 
moſt damnable project; it will pleaſe the country tog mil 
and therefore we muſt endeavour to render it/abogtive.! 
will, indeed, do the gentlemen the juſtice to believet 


they could to prevent the ſucceſs of a deſign, by which 
majeſty's adminiſtration has gained the favour and eſtees 


propoſed,” continued he, © is not throwing any . new 1 = 
upon poſterity ; it is only a diſpoſing of that money wii . 
ways has been, and ſtill is, at the diſpoſal of parliament. k 1 


Mr. Waller ſaid, „that by taking the 500, 00 
the ſinking fund, the people of Scotland were ęaſed d 


cles of the union.” But as he owned himſelf, that the 
portion they paid was but very inconſiderable, the 
paid but very little regard to his objection; ſo that the 
of 245 againſt 135. Upon this motion being can 


men in the oppoſition, however, upon the report of the] 
ſolutions, of the committee to take 500,000 1. out of thei 


ing fund, renewed the debate in the houſe, and /predi Yor 
great. ruin and great dangers as impending over the gation . 


account of that meaſure, Mr. Shippen even went ſo far # 
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x the miniſter with breaking in upon a fundamental law, Geo. II. 
one of the pacta conventa, of the kingdom, which, he 1733. 
d, the inſtitution of the ſinking fund was. This argu - 

ent, though, in ſact, groundleſs, was enforced by gentlemen 

f the ſame way of thinking; and though the exciſe ſcheme 

ad not yet been brought upon the carpet, they repreſented 

as an attempt to make the king arbitrary. el ef 

Sir William Wyndham was then in the vigour of his in- Character 

llects, and a very extraordinary man he was. When very of fr W w 
es; EA} 4 a ynd- 

dung, he gave but few indications of the great character, hm. 

> which he afterwards arrived in ſpeaking ;. and it is not 


reeh 


FE See 


Fa do bold to ſay, that ſince the days of Charles I. no man in 
ba , at houſe, at that time, had equalled him in eloquence, He 
7 


ad always great meaning in what he ſpoke, but as he was 
ways very full of argument, he ſometimes launched ſo far 
to digreflion, that he has been known to aſk pardon of the 
ouſe, and fairly to own, that he had forgot the point to 
phich he was ſpeaking. He then ſate down, and ſo great 


oo we 
> 4 — 2. — he 
2 2 Os. 2 : | 


his A = fe indulgence of the houſe, that upon recollecting him- 
: 5 ef, he was heard with pleaſure when he roſe up again, and 
. eſumed his ſubject. When he ſpoke coolly, he was un- 


raceful ; for, with all the eloquence of Demoſthenes, he 
ad ſome of his imperfections, particularly, that of a ſtam- 
ering in his ſpeech ; but when he had got the better of his 
atural phlegm, by being a little heated in the argument, he 
xerted wonderful powers of eloquence, 41561 

As to his political character, he has betn greatly miſrepre- 
nted, Queen Anne intereſted herſelf in his education; and 
yhen he was very young, he undoubtedly fell into company, 


wy nd imbibed principles, very unfavourable to the preſ.nt 
7d o ſtabliſhment. Reading and reflection, however, rectified . 

5 ＋ is judgment, and, indeed, his heart; for, though he could, 
i the 


jever get the better of his perſonal prejudice againſt the mi- 

iſter, yet, it is certain, at the time we are now treating of, 

je had as great a contempt for jacobitiſm, and was as truly 

onſtitutjonal in his principles, as any ſubje& the king had. 

tis to be Jamented, that, on account of his former engage- 

nents, the miniſtry had conceived equal prejudice againſt 

im; ſo that his great talents, his experience, and thorough * 
nowledge of the conſtitution, were of more uſe to the op- 

olition, than they were of ſervice to his country. . : 
During the courſe of the reſumed debate, fir William His ſpeech 

Longe had thrown out ſome imputations of jacobitiſm, that about jacce 

ir William Wyndham took to himſelf ; which occaſioned the 2d 

iter to conclude his ſpeech he then made, with the follow- 
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Seo. II. ing expreſſions. Whenever there are any juſt fears of 
1733. pretender, if there ever ſhall happen to be any real f 
— in his favour, which, 1 hope, never will, then I ſhalF & $| 
always have done, I ſhall ſhew by my actions, what 
principles are. I believe I Rand in the opinion of man 
acquit of any imputation, of jacobitiſm, as much as'the oil 
nourable gentleman over the way, or any gentleman in ol 
houſe; and therefore I as much deſpiſe the imputation, x] 
deſpiſe being always a ſervile affentator to every thing'prop 
ſed by the adminiftration. But as ſuch inſinuations haves 
often thrown out againſt me in this houſe, I muſt let pe 
men know, that it is a treatment, which, I think, into 
ent with the dignity of this houſe, and a treatment, Wich 
will no longer bear with.” WE 

Character of Mr. Shippen always ſpoke on the fame fide with fir Willi 
Mr. Ship- Wyndham. He had been long in parliament ; he was u che 
ny preciſe, ſpeaker, and not void of eloquence. The fun 
party had given him more merit than he really had; f 
upon a very trivial occaſion, he was ſent priſoner to f 
Tower. The words charged upon him, contained nothin 

that was criminal, and they were ſcarcely indecent. , His 
niſhment exaſperated him into much greater freedoms 
— ſpeech, than for that which he ſuffered, and he was at wn 
little pains to diſguiſe his real ſentiments, which were thi 
of jacpbitiſm. He diftinguiſhed himſelf in this debate, a 
particularly, by comparing Sir Robert Walpole to the earl! 
Sunderland, minifter to king James II. and who, as 
Shippen ſaid, moſt baſely betrayed, and at laſt, deſert 4 
his maſter,” Notwithſtanding all oppoſition, bath rel 
tions were agreed to by the houſe, without any oppoſition. 


r 22 


The exciſe- The nation at this time was in a great ferment, in expe fra 

| ee ren tation of the exciſe-ſcheme, which the miniſter had opel 
bi "declared he intended to bring into the houſe. Many citu =i 
Wl ſtances concurred, to aggravate the jealouſies of the pub '*! 


upon this occaſion, The depredations of the Spaniards da 

increaſed. The penſion-bill had been rejected | again 1 

again, in the houſe of lords. The oppoſition was inden * 

Feb. 26 gable in blackening the miniſtry ; and, when a bill, for fol] 
curing the freedom of parliaments, by limiting the number 

officers in the houſe of commons, was moved for to be con 

- . a ſecond time, it was rejected, by a majority of 230 g exa 
March 13. 191. It was likewiſe moved, that leave be given to bring in 

a bill, to repeal an act, made in the firſt year of the ling 
of his late majeſty king George J. intitled, An act fort 
larging the time of continuance of parliameuts, ppoint 


— 
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by an act, made in the ſixth year of the reign of king William Geo. II. 
and queen Mary, intitled, An act, for the more frequent 1733. 
meeting and calling of parliaments. But this motion was re 
jected, by a majority of 247 againſt 184. EE att 

The truth is, the oppokition themſelves never meant, nor 
did they ever deſire, that thoſe popular motions ſhould take 

TT place. But they were thrown out with a view of diſerediting 

che miniſter, and that very ſucceſsfully. At firft, they conh- 
ih, «8 cc ntly gave out, that the ſcheme was for a general exciſe ;\ 

prog but the miniſter declared, that ſuch a thought had never en- 
we he tered into his head. And that all he intended, was to prevent N 
Fo BE frauds committed in collecting the duties upon wine and | 
won tobacco. Notwithſtanding this, he was every day baited 
which with his ſcheme, and great preparations were made for having 
67 a full houſe, when it ſhould be brought in. Several motions 
mee for a call of the houſe were made and paſſed; and, at laſt, 
a oY it was reſolved, that the ſpeaker ſhould write to all the ſheriffs Febroary 27, 
furs in Great Britain, and to the lord warden of the cinque - ports, 33 
% (eliring them to require the attendance of the members on 
76 the 13th of March following, by which time, ſir Robert 
nothin Walpole ſaid, he hoped he would be in condition to lay 

his ſcheme before the houſe, or a committee thereof, It was, 

omg d however, put off till the 14th of that month *, mk 


| It is but juſtice to the me- information related chiefly to 
ext mory of the great man, who was frauds in the tobacco trade, they 
the author of this fcheme, to proceeded in that branch firſt. 


40 F give the reader the report, which They take notice of the great 
* was made by ſir John Cope, care and caution that is uſed by 
* chairman of the committee, the commiſſioners, in appointing 
tion, appointed to inquire into the a number of officers over a ſhip, 
frauds and abufes in the cuſtoms, from her arrival in the river, till 
open to the prejudice of trade and di- ſhe is brought to the keys, to 


minution of the revenue, By this unlade her freight; to prevent 
bc report, he will be able to judge any tobacco being landed, with- 
of the neceſſity of ſome altera- out paying or ſecuring the duties; 
don being made in the method notwithſtanding which, they 
* of collecting the duties upon wine have full proof of many noto- 
and tobacco, The report is as rious frauds.” | 
follows, 5 | | „The ſetting down in the 
aber * The committee, to avoid Tandwaiter's books leſs weight 
confuſion in their enquiry, have than the hogſheads mag do 
t 


gan <xamined the frauds committed really weigh, is one of the prin- 
ring in each branch of the revenue cipal complaints made by the 
ro agly, and obſerving, that * merchants at Briſtol in 1721, and 
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The long expected day, March the 14th, being come, the 
ſerjeant at arms went with his mace to the court of requeſh 


was this year made by the plan- 
ters in Virginia, by their agent, 
ſir John Randolph, who inform- 
ed the committee, that the uſual 
weight in Virginia, were, and 
are, from 800 to 950 pounds; 
that the utmoſt allowance for 
waſte in the voyage was 8 lb. on 
every hundred weight ; but be- 
lieves it cannot be ſo much, hav- 
ing an account of his own from 
Briſtol, where he finds a waſte 
of no more than 15 pounds in a 
hogſhead of 800 weight.“ 
„The hogſheads imported 
from Miryland weigb, at a me- 
dium, 700 lb. weight.” “L 
* In June 1727, John Midford 


imported in the William and Jane, 


from Virginia, 301 hogſheads, 
the weight of which, as taken by 
the landwait- 


ers, was — 5 199,257 Ib. wt. 
The true weighte, 230, 150 Ib. wt. 


Difference (the 
5 30, 893 lb. wt. 


duty of which 
lol! 
In 17:9, the 
weight of 17 
hogſheads, as 
taken ig the 
Jandwaiters 
book, amount 
only to — 
The real weight 
of the ſame, as 
by the account 
of ſales, were 
Difference (the 
duty of which 
was loſt) 
« The medium of 355 hogſ- 
heads imported in the lame ſhip, 
of which theſe 17 were pait, be- 
ing no more than 321 lb. wt. 
there is reaſon to believe the like 


— — 


8,961 1b. wt. 


3,373 lb. wt. 


12,3305 * ſix or ſeven inches long, A 


tained, and ſo diſcharging as 


e IP 
#33 BY 


fraud was committed in the w 
parcel.” EEE 
An account of ſales. deliver. 
ed to a planter in Virginia, ſhem 
that four hogſheads were charp 
eq; in the landwaiters books, 4 
Ib. wt. leſs than the real ws,” 
„Mr. Randolph acquainiel 
the committee with a fraud fing 
1726, by ſhort weights at ent 
of 485 hogſheads of i Marylanl 
tobacco, whereby the merchait 12 
got 30 hogſheads clear of duty, 
„Mr. Philpot has made . 
other diſcovery of the ſame u 
ture, and by comparing the land: 
waiters books, we have room ty 
ſuſpet many more of the lik 
ſort.” Ee 
© Some of the frauds at ep/ 
portation, in order to obtain d. 
bentures, which the exporters u 
not legally entitled to, are by 
ſhipping corrupt or damaged tv 
bacco, mixed with dirt, rubbih, 
and fand ; and by ſhipping ſtalk 
alone, ſtripped from the lea, 
which, by law, are to receive 
drawback.” ' 
Ia the year 1704 or 47% 
Thomas Parr, eſq; of Datche, 
had conſigaed to his care in Hal. 
land 8 or god hogſheads. gf nl 
tobacco, in each of which roll 
was contained a piece of lead, 
of two or three inches thick, and 


which the merchants had obtain! 
ed a drawback for the duty # 
tobacco.“ = 1 
„But one of the greatel 
frauds on exporta:ion, is, by ih 
unfair traders endorſing on if 
back of their coquets, great 
weights than the hogſheads bo- 


more than the real exporta- 
n; whereby large quantities 
tobacco will remain in their 
ds, without payment of duty.“ 


Charg, 

| c May 12,1733, an entry was 
Gs, 4} de by one Cox, of 8084 Ib. wt. 
48 roll tobacco for exportation; 
I. on examination, there was 


more than 6825 lb. wt. upon 


t enn 5 vhole c tis a 
han How NY OE ; My 
poor In September 1732, Mr. 

Wh ele entered into the James and 


ary from Maryland, 310 hogſ- 


my ads of tobacco, for which, he 
ae id the duty in ready money; 


ar 200 ho:ſheads of which he 
q in October following, to Mr. 
am, for exportation, and they 
ere immediately exported. Le 
pears on theſe 200 hoglheads, 


wm at the duties paid at importa- 
* k dn, according to the weights in 
an e landwaiters books, were ſhort 


the real weights, by 13292 lb. 
appears on exportation, that 
e certificates ſworn to by Wil- 
m Cameron, for Mr, Peele to 
btain debentures, was to dil- 


atchet arge bonds given on a former 
\ Hol. iy for Virginia tobacco, im- 
orted in November 1731. That 


e endorſement on the coquet 


ceive the debentures, exceed- 
g the real weights actually ſhip» 
ed, by 8288 lb. fo that the total 


e gained by this fraud, amounts 
d 21580 lb.“ EE. 


a * Another fraud the commit- 
by the py . : 

n the e take notice of, is that of re- 
real. nding, after having debentures 


or the drawbacks ; which to- 
dacco, fo re-landed, is ſold for 
Wome-conſumption, under the 


ade by Mr, Peele, in order to 


f the pounds weight intended to 
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| the places adjacent, and having fimnioned ch nia dls 
attend the ſervice of parliament, the houſe re * ed ifelf 


4 | | | 
market-price, in prejudice to the 
fair trader. Of this, they give 
ſeveral inſtances, particularly in 
the iſles of Gueroſey, Jerſey, and 
Man. Mr. Howel, who lived 


I. 


many years in Flanders, has fre- 


quently obſerved ſeveral quanti- 
ties of tobaeco imported into O- 


ſend and Dunkirk, and there re- 


packed in bales of 100 lb. wt. 
each, and then again put on 
board Engliſh and Iriſh” veſſels, 


that waited there for that pur- 


poſe, and were employed in re- 
landing it in England and Ire- 
land. About twelve months ago, 
nine Britiſh veſſels were” taking 
in cargoes of tob»cco for this 
purpole, at Dunkirk,” 

© The veſſels employed thus 
in the ſmuggling trade take out 
clearances for the ports of Spain, 


Portugal, or ſome other foreign 


country, in order to produce, in 
caſe they are met with on the 
coaſt of Britain or Ireland.“ 
„„ There have likewiſe been 
conſiderable quantities of tobacco 


run without paying of duty; of 


this kind, have been ſeized and 
condemned 958,745 lb. wt. ſince 


Chriſtmas 1723, including the 


tobacco re- landed after exporta- 
tion.“ e | 
* Another conſiderable fraud 
diſcovered in 1728, was the ſteal- 
irg and pilfering tobacco from 
ſhips in the river; this fraud was 
called ſocking ; and was carried 
on for — 
on board, porters on the keys, 
mates, boatſwains, and crews, 


years by tideſmen 


lightermen, coopers, and others, 


in the merchants ſervice : on this 
diſcovery, 2 tideſmen, 1 cooper, 
and 2 lightermen, were coavict- 
-- ls 
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Geo. 1 into a committee, to conſider of the moſt proper migholj 
the better ſecurity and improvement of the duties and » 
nues already charged upon, and payable from, tabacch 


ed, and . * * porta- 


tion; 1 boatſwain, 1 tideſman, 
and 1 porter, were whipped on 
the keys, and about 150 tideſ- 
men and inferior officers were 
diſmiſſed. Twenty tons of to- 
bacco were ſeized in houſes by 
the river - ſide; of which, 22,741 
Ib. wt. was condemned and for- 
feited. This tobacco was ſold 
by the receivers of ſeveral con- 
fiderable dealers in town.“ 

** The great temptations to 
| commit th ods both at im- 
—.— and —— ariſes 

rom ſecuring the duties b 1 
ing, and 2 27 
at exportation e Abule is, 
the diſcharging old bonds by 
new importations, contrary to 
law and oath, by which the mer- 
chant gets into his hands a conſi - 
derable ſum of money, to the 
hazard of the revenue. 

% Another loſs to the nation 

in general from this method of 
* ariſes from the tempta- 
tion factors are under, to export 
or ſell for exportation, the tobacco 
in their care, without regard to 
price, and merely to diſcharge 
their bonds; whereby foreign 
markets are overloaded, the fair 
trader underſold, and he planter 
injured in his ſale and ſome- 


times brought into debt, while 


the factor teceives his full com- 
miſſion even for the duty bond- 
ed and drawn back by ſuch baſty 
exportation. This appears by the 
memorial of the council in Vir- 
ginia, ſent to the board of trade, 
in 1713, and confirmed by Mr. 
Hyam and ſir John Randolph.“ " 


done thereby.“ 


to their progreſs, The nun 


Southwark, with k _—_ 


{ 


10 The 3 of ik 
old bonds. by new impe 
is likewiſe very injuriond4 1 
ſureties bound with the 
chants ; fince by this eam 
continue ſubject ta the d 
after the tobacco, for tha dsa 
which they were bound, havei 
been exported or fold for hi 
conſum xr 99 ; which has 
the caſe of almoſt all who w 
ſecurity for ſuch merchanti ud 
or broke indebted to the tro 
many of whom have bert 


© The frauds and abuſe] 
tea and brandy are grown io 
=o a height, and carried gi 

ch an outrageous manner, | 
only dn the coaſt, but oval 
London, by gangs of armed ws 
as ſeems to call for the aim 
of the legiſlature, to pat a fy 


of cuſtomhouſe. officers, W 
been beaten, abuſed, and wou 
ed ſince Chriſtmas 1 —— 
leſs than 250, and 6 

no leſs — 251,320 2 wt 
tea, and 65 2,924 gallons of b 
dy, ſeized and aun 
upwards of 2000 perſons pr 
cuted. Beſides which, 229bo 
and other veſſels have been d d 
demned, 185 of which have bel 
burnt, and the remainderempio 
ed in the ſervice of the crom: 
„ Gabriel Tomkins, an 
ſmuggler, now in the — 
gaol of Surry, for returning ir 
tranſportation, delivered in 3 
of ſeveral grocers and ay 
ers in London, Weſtminſter, al 


p 
more.“ 


out three years ago, for 15 or 
, OOO Ib. wt. of tea and coffee 
a year.“ | 


ittce entered upon the frauds 
d abuſes in the cuſtoms on 
ine, and found that no more 
d beea condemned ſince Chriſt- 
as 1723, than 2208 hogſheads, 
though the commiſſioners of the 
atoms in 1725, had received 
formations upon oath, that 
ere had been run in Hamp- 
ire, Dorſetſhire, and Devon- 
ire, from 1723 to 1725, 4738 
dpſheads ; and, on enquiry, 30 
icers were diſmiſſed, and in- 
rmations entered' againſt 400 


zol, 118 admitted evidence, and 
6 compounded for their offen- 


* In the appendix to the re- 
drt, the committee ſet forth at 
rge their examinations of ſeve- 
perſons, who were either 
dncerned in, or well informed 
many notorious frauds and 
uſes in the cuſtoms, Among 
e reſt, is that of Joſeph Sha- 
ll, formerly warehouſe keeper 
dd porter to fir Randolph Knipe, 
hat during the informant's 12 
ars employment under fir Rane 
17 3 3 — 
ad arrived from Ru iga, 
ad Peterſburgh, with hemp = 


In the next place, the com- 


rſons, 38 were committed to 


aeflion in hand, no fewer than 69,'were then referred'to 
en and then ſir Robert Walpole opened the 
eme. He began with a candid profeſſion of his on inten 
n, and aſſured the houſe, © that according to the beſt of 
5 knowledge, the ſcheme he had to propoſe, would be an 
rovement to the revenue of 20,000 or 30,0001, a year, 
He then proceeded to lay before them, the myſtery 
the tobacco trade, for which the reader is referred to the 
port in the notes. And he (aid, © that whoever viewed 


s ſcheme in its proper light, 


muſt ſce the planters, the fair 


flax, on fir Randolph's account; 
in ſame of which, the land - 
waiters had allowed him 20 tens 
more than was entered, who were 
always paid accordingly.” 

« Mr. Gilbert Higginſon, who 
has been in the tobacco trade 
about 20 years, on his examina- 
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1733. 


Sir Nobert 


Walpale a 


tion informed the committee, 


that he knows very great frauds 
and abuſes have been committed 
both in the impoſtations and ex- 
portations of — z but chiefly 
occafioned between certain mer- 
chants and certain officers ; and 
he really believed from 3 ar 
informations, ſome perſons have 
diſcharged their bonds, with a+ 
bout two thirds of the number 
of hogſheads they imported ; and 
that the revenue hath ſuffered by 
ſach practices, the beſt part of 
100,0001. per annum in this port 
of London for —— laſt 
; beſides a great of pre- 
—— to the fair traders,” 
This report, and appendix 
up 103 pages in folio, yet 
the committee obſerve, that the 
ſhortneſs of the ſeſſion would not 
allow them ta make it fo com- 
leat, as they might otherwiſe 
— done; and that the number 


and intricacy of —— 


as 
PS frauds, render A t diſ- 
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traders, and the public, ranged on one ſide in favour of 


other.“ He next mentioned ſome very extraordinary inſtal 
ces of frayds committed in the tobacco trade, and then i 


houſe upon the importation of any tobacco; which three lun 
things ſhall be payable to his majeſty's civil liſt as hereto . ' 


three farthings per pound, . ſhall. be lodged in a warehouk 


THE HISTORY 
and none but the unfair traders and the tobacco-faQors on 


The ſeveral ſubſidies nnd impoſts now payable upon e 
bacco, by ſeveral acts of parliament for that purpoſe mal: 
ſtand thus (here he went through and gave an account of tyiiſ* 
ſeveral acts of parliament for laying duties on tobacco, the t 
he went on) by all which it appears, that the duties nol” 
payable upon tobacco'on importation, amount to 6d. and wii ' 
third part of a penny per pound weight; all which muſt er 
paid down in ready money upon importation, with the Abe 
ance of ten per cent. upon prompt payment; or otherui⸗ uf 
there muſt be bonds given, with ſufficient ſureties, for th D 
payment thereof; which is often a great loſs to the p. 
and is always a great inconvenience to the merchant ] 9 
ter. Whereas, by what I am to propoſe, the whole dui" 
to be paid for the future will amount to no more e 
and three farthings per pound weight; and this duty vt 
be paid till the tobacco comes to be ſold for home cτν > 

tion. So that if the merchant exports his tobacco, he NP! 
be quite free from all payment of duty, or giving bond thely'*) 
fore, or finding out proper ſureties for joining in ſuch , 
he will have nothing to do but unload his tobacco on boa aid 
a ſhip for exportation, without being at the trouble to 
for having his bonds- cancelled, or for taking out deb 
tures for the draw-backs ; all which, I conceive, muſt be (ure 
great eaſe to the fair trader; and to every ſuch trader, - 
preventing of frauds muſt be a get advantage, becauſe . 
will put all the tobacco traders in Britain upon the ſame foo} k 
ing; which is but juſt and equal, and what ought cer 
to be accompliſhed, if it be poſſible. Wh © oo 
Nou in order to make this eaſe effectual to the fair tra E 
and to contribute to his advantage by preventing as much 5 
poſſible any frauds in time to come, I propoſe, as Ih 8 
ſaid, to join the laws of exciſe to thoſe of the cuſtoms, a | 
to leave the one penny, or rather three farthings, per pou © 
called the further ſubſidy, to be ſtill charged at the cuſo 4 


And I propoſe, that all tobacco, for the future, after dell 
weighed at the cuſtom-houſe, and charged with the f. 


pe. 


warchouſes, to be appointed by the commiſſioners of the 


or that purpoſe, of which warehouſe the merchant, im- Geo. II. 
ſhall have one lock and key, and the warehouſe : keeper 1733s... 
appointed by the ſaid commiſhoners ſhall have another, 
ger that the tobacco may lie ſafe in that warehouſe till 
erchant finds a market for it, either for exportation or 
e conſumption. And if his market be for exportation, 
ay apply to his warehouſe: keeper, and take out as much 
at purpoſe as he has occaſion for, which, when weigh 
the cuſtomhouſe, ſhall be diſcharged of the three far - 
s per pound with which it was charged upon importa- 
. ſo that the merchant may then export it without any 
er trouble. But if his market be for home conſumption, - 
he ſhall then pay the three farthings charged upon it at 
uſtomhouſe upon importation z and that then upon call-, 
is warehouſe-keeper, he may deliver. it to the buyer, n 
g an inland duty of 4 d. per pound weight to the proper 
er appointed to receive the ſame. I oo 
And whereas all the penalties and forfeitures to become due 

e laws now in being for regulating the collecting of the. 
s on tobacco, or at leaſt all that part of them which is 
given to the informers, now belong. to the crown, I 
be bropoſe, that all ſuch penalties and forfeitures, in fo far 
Ice ey formerly belonged to the crown, ſhall for the future | f 
dee to the public, and be applicable to the ſame uſes to which | 
aid duties ſha]l be made applicable by parliament; and for 

purpoſe I have his majeſty's commands to acquaint this 
c, that he, out of his great regard for the public good, with 
ſure conſents that they ſhall be ſo applied; which is a 
geſcenſion in his majeſty, that I hope every gentleman in 
houſe is fully ſenſible of, and will freely acknowledge. 1 
I know there has been an objection made, I expect to hear 
gain made in this houſe, againſt what I now propoſe. 
objection is this, that a great many of his majeſty's ſub- 
will be ſubjected to being tried, in a multitude of caſes, 
the commiſhoners of exciſe, from whom there is no ap- 

but to commiſſioners of appeal, or to juſtices of peace 
he country, all named by the king, and: removeable at 
lure; from whom the appellants cannot expect to meet 

juſtice or redreſs. I am far from thinking there is any 
nd for this complaint; I am far from thinking that any 
ever had a juſt reaſon to ſay that he was wronged, or 

ily dealt with, either by the commiſſioners of appeal, or 
he juſtices of the peace at their quarter ſeſſion. Rut in 
r to obviate any objection of this nature, I propoſe, that 
ppeals in this caſe, as well as in all other caſes relating 
to | 2 
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Geo. II. to the exciſe, ſhall, for the future, be heard and det 1 
1733. 


upon tobacco of the Britiſh plantations, granted by an 


mined that affair; and I can now tell that gentleman, & 
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by two or three of the judges to be named by his hl 
out of the twelve judges belonging to Weltminſter-hall;1 
that in the country, all appeals from the firſt (entenceql 
majeſty's juſtices of the peace, ſhall be to the judgę gf 
upon the next circuit which ſhall come into that n 
who ſhall, in all cafes, proceed to hear and deten 
appeals in the moſt ſummary way, without the fo, 
proceedings in courts of law or equity. From ſuch jul 
and from ſuch a manner of proceeding, every man mult 
pect to meet with the utmoſt difpatch, and with the mal 
partial juſtice; and therefore I muſt think, that whatly 
propoſe can be no inconvenience to thoſe who may thai 
be ſubjected to the laws of exciſe ; but that if there wal 
merly any ground of complaint, it may be a preat els 
thoſe who are already ſubjected to ſuch laws. 

He concluded his ſpeech with a motion, that it is thei 
nion of this committee, that the ſubſidy and additional 


the 12th of king Charles II. and the impoſts thereon, g 
by an act of the 1ſt of king James II. and alſo the one 
ſubſidy granted thereon, by an act of the 2d of queen 4 
(amounting in the whole to five-pence and one thin 
of a penny per pound) for ſeveral terms of years in d 
ral x) wn mentioned, and which have ſince been continued 
made perpetual, ſubjet to redemption by parliament, 
from and after the 24th day of June 1733, ceaſe aul 
termine,” 5 1 

After this motion, Mr. alderman Perry, one of then 
bers for the Eity of London, made a ſpeech, in which bel 
deavoured to invalidate moſt, or all, of the allegations bn 
by fir Robert Walpole againft the frauds committed it 
revenue. | | 3 

& It has been pretended, that the public has ſuſtained, 
are ſtill in danger of ſuſtaining, great loſſes, by the m 
of granting bonds for the duties payable upon tobacco. vl 
J had before heard hinted at by the honourable gentle 
and therefore I have lately had a meeting with ſeveral! 
chants in London trading in tobacco. We have! 


have it in commiſſion from them to propoſe, that if the 
vernment will give us a diſcount of but 20,000 l. we will 
undeniable ſecurity for the payment of all the bonds the 
now poſſeſſed of, which are not become deſperate 1 
bondimen being already gone off, or become bankrupb. 


Ve; 


. * 
| . 1 E 11 
: O F - _ rage | 1 708 4 1 = * 8 


nu 
lis m 
hall; 

ence off 


ed, and is, I hope, prevented; but it is well known, that 
Is the merchants that diſcovered it: the merchants went 
j complained of it to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms 3 
on: the merchants joined and aſſiſted the officers of the cul- 
mine g 5, in putting an effectual ſtop thereto. This I muſt know, 


tmali auſe I had the honour to go at the head of ſeveral mer- 
ins, trading in tobacco, to the commiſſioners of the cuſ- 
| mul Ws, to requeſt of them, that we might be allowed to give 
malt ratuity to one of their officers who had been moſt [fir ru. 

| ntal in the detecting and preventing of that fraud; and ac- 


ingly, 1 myſelf paid that officer a very handſome ſum of 


it reid! Ccſerved. , or 0 
oy « As to the frauds committed at the weighing of the tobacco, 
ber on importation or exportation, I am afraid they are too 
ond WWScuent : but as the tobacco is always weighed upon the pub- - 
"an 08S cuſftom-houſe keys, where cuſtom-houſe s ſwarm 
n, e bees before a hive, and as there muſt be two or three 
; one WMicers attending and over-looking the weighing of every. caſk 
een tobacco, we cannot ſuppoſe that theſe — were ever ſo 
thid ormous as they are repreſented to be. Whatever frauds 
1 the Wc committed in that way, muſt be either by neglect or col- 
inued ion of the officers; and I cannot ſee how the ſcheme now 


opoſed to us, will make the officers, either of the cuſtoms 
the exciſe, more diligent in their duty, or more faithful 
their truſt, than they were heretefore. As to the re · landing 


the tobacco, after it has been entered for exportation, it was 
ich be ver pretended that that was practiſed at the port of Lon- 
ba e; nor can it be pretended that any great quantities of 
ed nch tobacco were ever conſumed in London. That is a prac- 


ce that may, perhaps, have been frequent in the northern 
arts of the iſland, and in ſome diſtant creeks and corners of 
te coaſt : and while there is ſuch a vaſt diſproportion be- 
een the prime coſt and the duties on tobacco, I may pro- 
eſy, that in ſuch remote places, this will always be a prac- 


e. It could not be prevented by ten times the number of 
e cers we have, even though we had a much more nume- 
in, os army to ſupport them than we have at preſent: and as 
F the the tripping, cutting, and preſſing the talks, and the en- 
will e that has been invented. for that purpoſe, if the honoura- 
wee gentleman mentioned it as a fraud, or as a late diſcovery, 
mistakes it very much; on the contrary, it is no fraud, 


or is it a late diſcovery ; it is a buſineſs that has been open- 
5 boneſtly, and publicly carried on for many years ; =» 2 
3 


© As to the fraud called ſocking, it bas been, already di wo Goo. II. 
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| Seco. II. buſineſs that has improved our tobacco trade, and is M Dn 
| 1733. mon and as well known as the buſineſs of a woollett 1 
8 f . ' draper. i WO 4: 45 1518-3 8 5 : 7 2 pp! 


e Permit me now to take ſome notice of the tobateo., in 
ters, and of the hardſhips they are laid under by theit tow 
co factors, who ate, it ſeems, now become their lorkk 
maſters : I am ſure none of them ever thought of compli 
ing, till they were put upon it by letters and appli J 
from hence. There are hardſhips: in all trades; which g 
muſt neceſſarily ſubmit to, or give up their bufinels; | 
every man that underſtands the tobacco trade, muſt el 
the hardſhips the factors labour under, are by much e 
numerous and the moſt grievous ; and if this ſcheme ſho 
take effect, they will become ſo grievous, that no man woul 
be able to continue in the trade, by which the planters wal 
be utterly undone, and the trade quite loſt to this natin 
for it will be impoflible for them to manage their plantatiad 
or to ſend their produce to Britain, without having ſa 
confiderable merchants ſettled here, to ſend ſhips to're 
the ſame in America, to receive and diſpoſe of it afterit 
landed here, and to ſupply them with ready money till 90 
tobacco can be brought to a proper market. As to then 
monſtrance mentioned by the honourable gentleman'to 
been lately ſent over by the tobacco-planters, I know it 
obtained by a letter ſent from hence; and I believe many 
thoſe who joined in it, now heartily repent © of what tle 
have done: it was drawn up in form of a petition to ul 
houſe, and was deſigned to have been prefented ; but it ſe 
the promoters of it have thought better of the matter: hol 
ever, that it was obtained in the unfair mannigg 1 havent 
preſented, I am now ready to prove, to the conviction oft 
whole world. 8 en 
« This then being the caſe, as the ſcheme now propoſed! 
us cannot be ſuppoſed to be of any great benefit to the pi 
lic revenue, as it will be ſo far from being an advantage 
the fair trader or to the honeſt planter, that it may prod 
bly ruin both, and entirely deſtroy our tobacco trade; thou 
I, and all honeſt men (and J defy that honourable 'genW 
man, I defy the whole world to reproach me with one ul 
practice in the whole courſe of my life) I ſay, though 1 
all honeſt men wiſh from our hearts that frauds may be pt 
vented in this as well as in every other branch of the pul 
revenue, yet I cannot give my aſſent to a propoſition M 
may be of ſo dangerous conſequence; a propoſition wii 
look upon to be inconſiſtent ' with our conſtitution; 13 


OF ENGLAND. 


pnvinced it would. prove a moſt fatal ſtroke to the liberties. 


y country, which will, I doubt not, be made plainly. 
* "Mpc by other , gentlemen of much, greater abilities than 
oe; and to every man who has a regard for his country, 
bor the people he repreſents, this laſt muſt be a ſufficient 
Pry 40g for being againſt it, even though it were otherwiſe the 
ompl oſt beneficial ſcheme that had ever been propoſed. . ' 
N « But ſince I look upon my being a member of this houſe, 
liek I the greateſt glory of my life; fince I look upon that day on 
bh | vas choſen one of the repreſentatives of the city of 
ee E 


4 DT tamely fit {till and hear the whole body of the merchants 
that great city repreſented by that. honourable gentlemen 
a pack of rogues, ſmugglers, and unfair traders : it is a 


+6 5 hd 


ondon, as the moſt auſpicious day of my whole life, I can- 


Character of | 
fir Paul Me- 
u os 


u e eatment they no way deſerve; it is a very odd, a very un- 
nabe ind fort of treatment; and ſuch a treatment as I am ſure 
near cy never will forget, and, I believe, never will forgire. 
ng fol The next who ſpoke was fir Paul Methuen. . | He Was A 
* an of as much perſonal weight with all parties as nen 
ter ny member in the houſe, He ſeldum ſpoke upon any 

611 ccaſion, and therefore when he did ſpgak, he was the bet⸗ 
) the Er heard. He had neither apparent enmity nor attachment 

to þ o the miniſter, and therefore, his declaring himſelf, as he 

T id, againſt the ſcheme, made a great impreſſion upon the 


ou, and ſtartled even the miniſter himſelf, It is, however, 
ut ore than probable, that at this time he was a good deal 
red with the court, which he thought had not ſufficiently 


to th | 
* nſidered his ſervices abroad. Theſe, undoubtedly, were very 
» rat; and though Mr. P. was then conſidered as being at 


he head of the oppoſition, yet both he and all the wiſeſt 
4 of eds of the party thought fir Paul Methuen the moſt con- 
derable man; nor did any of them ſcruple to own it in pri- 


poſed! ate, Sir Paul had no great fluency of expreſſion ; but his 
che oe" reſidence at foreign courts, and his known experience in 


uſineſs, gave an air of ſolemnity, if not dignity, to his man- 
7 prob der that was very affecting. us fa 

| In his ſpeech upon this occaſion, he ſaid nothing perſonal 
| gainſt the miniſter 3 but he thought that the eſtabliſhment 
unf an exciſe upon tobacco (for that part of the ſcheme was 


oh [i hen only before the committee) was a wide ſtride towards a 
be cneral exciſe, which he ſaid would be dangerous to the 
ie pu iverties of England. He maintained, that the power of 
on tl he crown had been greatly encreaſed ſince the revolu- 
Which en; and he thought, that the liberties of moſt nations in 


Europe had been loſt through the eſtabliſhment of ſuch 
O | ſchemes 


Subſtance of 


his ſpeech. 


j 
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Geo. II. ſchemes as were then _ the m——_— He then taſked 
1733. with great moderation; exhorting the miniſter to delay puh. 
= ing US home for ſome oaths, ail it could be kae 
the nation would reliſh it; and he concluded with the warms 
eft proteſtations of his perſonal love and loyalty for his ma- 
jeſty, who he was afraid would be hurt in the affeQiotig of 
| his ſubjects, ſhould the power of the miniſter thruſt the 
ſcheme down the throats of the people. " IN 
SirPhily Sir Philip York, the attorney general, ſpoke next in fa 
vour of the ſcheme. He thought that * had miſap- 
prehended the queſtion, which was no other than, Whether 
the frauds that had been complained of, and indeed had been 
fobftance of admitted, ſhould, or ſhould not, be prevented. He faid, 
his ſpeech, that there could be no manner of connection between any 
danger to the conſtitution and the ſcheme in queſtion ; not 
was it poſſible to find out any liberty that could be ſtruck at 
by it, but the liberty of ſmuggling : for, continued he, 
ce as to national liberty, as to that liberty which has always 
been, and always will be, the glory of the people of theſt 
kingdoms, it is certain that our public revenues are its great- 
eſt ſecurity : how then can that ſcheme be ſaid to tend to- 
wards the deſtroying of liberty, which ſo evidently tends to- 
wards the improvement of that upon which our liberty mani- 
feſtly depends? He then proceeded to ſhew, that the ſcheme 
was intended for the relief of the landed intereſt; and that ſo 
far from hurting his majeſty in the affections of his fubjets, 
it would eſtabliſh him, were it fully known and thoroughly 
underſtood : becauſe it was ſo calculated, that no honeſt marl 
in England, and no fair trader, would be obliged to pay one 
ſhilling more to the government than what the law directed. 
He ſhewed, that there was no more danger in the laws of 
exciſe than in thoſe of the cuſtoms ; and ridiculed, very juftly, 
the fears which gentlemen ſuggeſted, as if the addition of 1 6 
little exciſe officers (for no more were propoſed to be added) 
would ever endanger the liberties of England. 24 
He next proceeded to anſwer the obſections brought from 
the hardſhips of trying the ſubject by the laws of exciſe. He 
thought, that this objection was in a great meaſure remove 
by the method propoſed of all trials being held in Weſtmin⸗ 
ſter-hall, and not before the commiſſioners of exciſe, and that 
the Magna Charta does preſcribe trials by juries, yet that the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature has thought fit, in many inſtances, 
to.deviate from that rule; witneſs the proceedings in chan- 
cery, and in the high court of admiralty. Now,” contt- 
nued he, ( if ever there was & reaſon, in any Caſe, for — 
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tering the antient method of trial by juries, I am ſure there is Geb. II. 
: very ſtrong reaſon for altering it with regard to trials con- 1733. 
cerning the revenue. Every gentleman who has been in the — 
eaſt converſant in the courts of Weſtminſter- hall, well knows 
the partialities of juries in favour of thoſe who are ſued by 
the crown for any frauds in the public revenue.“ He then 
gave an inſtance of a ſmuggler who was tried in Weſtmin- 
ſter hall by a jury upon as full evidence as could poſſibly be 
in any caſe, and yet was aequitted. So that really,“ ſaid 
he, © the crown never can pretend to prevent ſmuggling or 
unfair trading, as long as the trials are to be for the moſt 
part by juries; and where it becomes neceſſary to alter that 
method of trial, the Mering it in that new caſe can no more 
be ſaid to be an innovation or an incroachment on our con- 
ſitution, than the altering of it formerly in another caſe 
was,” e One] „„ HONG v8 | 
Sir John Barnard made a great figure in this debate; he = youu 
undertook to prove, that if the laws then in being were duly examination 
executed, they would anſwer all the purpoſes propoſed by ex- of the com- 
ciſing tobacco. For this purpoſe he called for the commiſfion- 8 of 
ers of the cuſtoms, who attended at the door; and being 
brought into the houſe, they were aſked by fir John, -what 
they thought the value of the frauds committed in the tobac- 
co trade, might amount to one year with another? Their 
anſwer in effect was, That they had never made any compu- 
tation; but one of them ſaid, that by a computation he had 
made, only to ſatisfy his own private curioſity, he believed 
the frauds come to their knowledge might amount to 30 or 
40,0001, per annum one year with another. Then fir John 
put the following queſtion to them, Whether or not it was 
their opinion, that if the officers of the cuſtoms performed 
their duty diligently and faithfully, it would not effectually 
prevent all, or moſt, of the frauds that could be committed 
in the tobacco trade? To which they anſwered, that it was 
their opinion it would. Then he aſked them, Whether or 
no it was their opinion, that if the commiſſioners of the cuſ- 
toms had the ſame. power over their officers that the commiſ- 
ſioners of the exciſe. have over theirs, it would contribute a 
great deal towards making them more exact and more faith- 
ful in the diſcharge of. their duty than they now are And 
their anſwer was, that they believed it woule. 

Every man of candour and diſcernment . immediately ſaw, Obſerva- 
that had fir Robert Walpole been the all-engroſling miniſter an. 
is enemies repreſented him to be; had he uſed that deſpo- 
tie power which his enemies accuſed him of exerciſing over 

Vorl. XX. ce. . all 
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1733. the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms to have given their opinions 


ceeded to make great advantage of the anſwers which the 
commiſſioners had given to the houſe ; and in reply to what 

ſir Philip York had advanced, he thought that the appeal ly- 
ing to the judges of Weſtminſter-hall, was of little or no ſer. 
vice to the ſubject, becauſe of the expence attending it, and 
becauſe he thought that judges, as well as others, might be 
under an undue influence from the crown. He then ſpoke in 
favour of the method of trial by juries ; and. concluded upon 
the whole, that ſhould the ſcheme take place, it wi be ſub- 

verſive of the liberties of England, ® . 


Sir Joſeph Sir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter of the rolls, ſpoke next. As 


k : 1 
— he was a man very unlikely to favour either the miniſter or 


any unconſtitutional propoſal, his opinion, which was in fa- 
vour of the ſcheme, had the more weight ; for he though, 
that the appeal being made to the judges in Weſtmiaſter- 
hall, ſufficiently blunted the ſeverity of the exciſe laws; and 
that the ſingle conſideration before the committee, was how 
to prevent the enormous frauds practiſed in collecting the 
revenue. - {5 va 


Mr. Heath Mr, Heathcoat, one of the aldermen of London, 


% e 
43 4 
: 
L : 


gave his 


coat ; leb. opinion againſt the ſcheme, becauſe he thought that the vit · 
tues of his preſent majeſty and the royal family, were not a 


ſtance of his 
ſpeech. 

8 ſufficient ſecurity againſt what might happen in aſter- times; 
and that the laws of exciſe were too arbitrary to be con- 
ent with the conſtitution of a free people, if farther extended. 


Mr. Pulte- Mr, Pulteny entered into the debate with great vigour and 


s ſpeech. fpirit; and puthed, to the utmoſt, the advantages which the po- 
pular notions gave him, as if the ſcheme e the com- 
mittee had been inconſiſtent with the liberties of the people, 
and was deſigned to ſubvert the conſtitution of the nation. 
J wiſh,” ſaid he, © the gentlemen who appear ſo zealous 
for this ſcheme, would have ſome little regard to their con- 
ſtituents. It is well known that it was the cuſtom among our 
anceſtors, when any new device was propoſed, to deſire time 
to have conference with their countries: I am but very 
little converſant in books of law ; however, I ſometimes look 
_ Into them; and I mult beg leave to read a paſſage or to on 
this ſubject from my lord Coke. That great lawyer, in the 
fourth part of his Inſtitutes, page 14, fays, It is alſo the l 
and cuſtom of the parliament, that when any new device 8 
moved on the king's behalf, in parliament, for his aid, ot 
the like, the commons may —_— that they tendered the 


king's 


ſo flatly contradictory to his favourite ſcheme. Sir John pro- 


ſcher 


prope 
are a 
ber, 

oppre 
none 
any x 
ment 
little 


— 


king's eſtate, and are ready to aid the ſame; only in this Geb. H. 
new device they dare not agree without conference with 1733. 
their countries; whereby it appeareth, that ſuch conſe ——— 
rence is warantable by the law and cuſtom of parliament. 
And again, in p. 34, Ke tells us, At the parliament” holden 
| ing Edward III. when a motion was made for a ſubſidy of 
z new kind, the commons anſwered;' That they would have 
conference with thoſe of -theit' ſeveral countries and places, 
who had put them in truſt; before they treated of any ſuch 
matter. If ſuch a conference was ever neceſfary upon any 
occaſion, it is ſurely neceſſaty before we agree to the device 
now offered to us. e an e 
He concluded with obſerving, that even a conference of 
; that kind was unneceffary, becaufe the conſtituents of the 
houſe of commons had already ſufficiently declared their ab- 
borrence of it; and therefore he hoped that the gentlemen 
of the committee would reject it with that ſcorn and con- 
tempt which it deſerved. „ 
dir William Wyndham's ſpeech upon this head was very subſtanee of 
perſonal againſt the miniſter. He begun, as all the oppoſers fir Williars 
of the ſcheme had done, with a general declamation apainſt — * 
the laws of exciſe; he thought that the pretence of caſing te 
landed intereſt, was @ mere trap thrown out by the minitter ; | 
and that the extenſion of exciſe laws, and the increaſe of 
oficers that muſt attend it, were much more dangerous to the 
nation than the frauds that had been alledged were prejudicial 
tothe revenue, He then went back to the reign of queen 
Hizabeth, whom he repreſented as taking care to avoid every 
thing that appeared to be diſagreeable to her people. The 
niniſtry aſks,” ſaid he, Why do you complain of this 
cieme ? Here is no new tax to be impoſed ; there is nothing 
hopoſed but only a new method of raifing thoſe taxes which 
xe already due by law: but I would have gentlemen remem- 
ter, that this nation has once already been more grievouſly 
opreſſed by a new method of raiſing and collecting that 9 
noney that was before due by law, than they ever were by | 
ny new tax that was ever laid on them. I have already 
mentioned the reign of queen Elizabeth; let us but look a 
tle further back, and we ſhall find that the people were 
moſt terribly harraſſed, and the nation almoſt deſtroyed, by a 
fevous method of collecting and raiſing that which was due 
by the laws then in being. Empſon and Dudley, thoſe two 
noted ways and means men, thoſe two wicked miniſters, 
wing the avarice of their maſter, and the inſatiable de“ 
le he had for money, concluded that no ſcheme would be 
EST, L 2 more 
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Sir Robert 
Walpole's 
reply, 


breaches of thoſe obſolete laws which for many years beſore 


tory into the debate. If I ever endeavour to raiſe money 


as eaſy about parting with it, as any man can well be.” 1 


by draining the purſes of his ſubjects; and this they did, 


without impoſing any new taxes; they laid no new or ille- 
gal burdens on the people ; they did it by a ſevere and rj 

rous execution of the laws that had been before enacted: but 
what was their fate? They had the misfortune te outlive 
their maſter; and his ſon, as ſoon as he came to the throne, 
took off both their heads. In this he did juſtly, though he 
did it againſt law: they had done nothing contrary to 
law; they had only put the laws ſeverely in execution; and 
what they did was in obedience to the command of the king 


his father: yet that could be no excuſe for them; their man- 


ner of executing thoſe laws was ſo grievous and oppreflive 
upon the ſubjeas, that nothing leſs than their lives could be 
admitted of as a ſufficient attonement to the people: and cer- 
tainly that oppreſſion, which is committed under the fanQiion 
of the laws, or of the royal authority, muſt always be deem- 
ed the moſt heinouſly criminal, and ought to be the moſt ſe- 
, -: 1 1 
This ſpeech was very ſmartly replied to by Sir, Robert 
Walpole, who made a very clear, and, indeed, a very juſt 
diſtinction, founded upon the truth of hiſtory, between his 
own caſe and that of Empſon and Dudley, who had, by virtue 


of old and obſolcte laws, moſt unjuſtly extorted great ſums of 


money from people, who, as was pretended, had become 
liable to great pains and penalties by having been guilty of 


had gone entirely into diſuſe. I hope, ſaid he, that moſt 
of thoſe that hear me, think, that it is very unjuſt and unfair 
to draw any parallel between the characters of thoſe two mi- 


niſters and mine, which was, I ſuppoſe, what the honourable 


gentleman meant to do, when he brought that piece of hil- 


from the people, or from any man whatever by oppreſive 
or illegal means; if my character ſhould ever come to be in 
any reſpect like theirs, I ſhall deſerve their fate: but while! 
know myſelt to be innocent, I ſhall depend upon the pro- 


tection of the laws of my country; as long as they can pro- 


tet me I am ſafe : and if that proted ion ſhould fail, I am 
prepared to ſubmit to the worſt that can happen. I Kno 


that my political and miniſterial life has by ſome gentlemen 


been long wiſhed at an end; but they may aſk their own dil- 
appointed hearts, how vain their wiſhes have been; and 2 
for my natural life, I have lived long enough to learn to be 


in every part of the nation.” | 


OF ENG E AND; 
He then declared, that he did not look upon the clamour Geo. II. 
raiſed without doors againſt the ſcheme to be the ſenſe of the 1733. 


ople. „Circular letters, ſaid he, „ were wrote and ſent 
by the beadles in the moſt public and unptecedenred man- 
ner, round almoſt every ward in the city, ſummoning them 
upon their peril to come down this day to the houſe of com- 
mons. This I am certain of, becauſe I have now one of 
thoſe letters in my pocket, ſigned by a deputy of one of the 
greateſt wards in the city of London, and ſent by the beadle 
to one of the inhabitants of that ward; and I know that 
ſuch letters were ſent in the ſame manner almoſt to every 
liveryman and tradeſman in the ward. By the ſame ſort of 
unwarrantable methods have the Aamours been raiſed almoſt 


165 


He then concluded with the following remarkable but un- ane 2 


cautious expreſſions. Gentlemen may ſay what they pleaſe p 


of the multitudes now at our door, and in all the avenues 
leading to this houſe ; they may call them a modeſt multitude 
if they will; but whatever temper they were in when they 
came hither, it may be very much altered now, after having 
waited fo long at our door: it may be a very eaſy matter for 
ſome deſigning ſeditious perſon to raiſe a tumult and diſorder 
among them; and when tumults are once begun, no man 
knows where they may end; he is a greater man than any I 
know in the nation, that could with the' ſame eaſe ap- 


peaſe them: for this reaſon I muſt think, that it was nei- 


ther prudent nor regular to uſe any methods for bringing ſuch 
multitudes to this place, under any pretence whatever. Gen- 
tlemen may give them what name they think fit; it may be 
ſaid that they came hither as humble ſupplicants ; but I know 
whom the law calls ſturdy beggars ; and thoſe who brought 


them hither, could not be certain but that they might have be- 


haved in the ſame manner.” | 


varded ex 
reſſions, 


Theſe expreſſions put the houſe into a great ferment; and the puts the 


truth is, that however ill- timed they were, there was but too 
much reaſon for them. The ſtairs leading to the houſe, the court 
of requeſts, and all the adjacent places, were full of tumult; 
and it was with the danger of their lives, that any who were 


ouſe in a 
g ferment. 


friends of the ſcheme had either egreſs or regreſs. This un- RefleQion 


doubtedly was an incroachment upon the freedom of the par- 
lament ; nor did the rank or the intereſt of the parties al- 
ter the nature of it. It was with ſome difficulty that the 
houſe was brought into temper enough to reſume the debate. 
The miniſter's friends thought themſelves inſulted, and his 
enemies could not bear the opprobrious expreſſions he had 


L 3 made 


on the tu- 
mults with 


out doors. 
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made uſe of. At laſt fir John Barnard ſaid, I know of no 
irregular or unfair methods that were uſed to call people from 
the city to your door; it is certain that any ſet of gentlemen 
or merchants may lawfully deſire their friends, they may even 
write letters, and they may ſend thoſe letters by whom they 
pleaſe, to deſire the merchants of figure and chaggter to 
come down to the court of requeſts and to our I&bby, in 
order to ſollicit their friends and acquaintance againſt any 
ſcheme or project which they think may be prejudicial to 
them. This is the undoubted right of the ſubject, and what 


has been always practiſed upon all occaſions. The honour. | 


able gentleman talks of ſturdy beggars ; I do not know what 
ſort of people may be flow at our door, becauſe I have 
not lately been out of the houſe ; but I believe they are the 
fame fort of people that were there when I came laſt in- 


to the houſe; and then, I can aſſure you, that I ſaw none 


but ſuch as deſerve the name of ſturdy beggars as little as the 
honourable gentleman himſelf, or any gentleman whatever, 
It is well known, that. the city of London was ſufficiently 
appriſed of what we were this day to be about : where they 


got their information, I do not know; but I am very certain 


that they had a right notion of the ſcheme which has been 
now opened to us; and they were ſo generally and zealouſly 
bent againſt it, that whatever methods may have been uſed 
to call them hither, I am ſure it would have been impoſſible 
to have found any legal methods ta have prevented their com- 
ing hither,” | Tl bs 


Such was the ſubſtance of the famous debate. upon this 


ever memorable ſcheme ; but all the art of the oppoſition 


was unable to elude the facts upon which it was brought 


in, or to fix upon any one principle contained in it, that 
was dangerous to the liberties of. the ſubjects. At laſt 
the committee came to a diviſion, and 266 voted for the 


ſcheme, and 205 againſt it. The following reſolutions were 


then agreed to in conſequence of the firſt reſolution moved 
for by fir Robert Walpole, and carried, viz. That it vn 
the opinion of that committee, that in lieu of the ſaid duties, 
(viz. thoſe mentioned in the firſt reſolution) ſo ta be de- 
termined, there ſhould be granted to his majeſty an inland 


duty of fourpence per pound upon all tobacco imported from 


the Britiſh plantations, to be paid before the taking the ſame 
out of the warehouſe, That it was the opinion of that 
committee, that the inland duties, to be raiſed and levied upon 
tobacco, ſhould be appropriated and applied to the ſame uſes 


and purpoſes as the former duties upon tobacco were appro” 


priated 


wy ow 
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priated and applied. That it was the opinion of that com- Geo. II. 
mittee, that all fines, penalties, forfeitures, aad ſeizures, to 1733. 


ariſe by the ſaid duties, ſhould be applied to the uſe of the 
public, except ſo much thereof as ſhould be allowed to the in- 
formers and proſecutors.” ; 


Though thoſe queſtions were thus carried in the commit- Great de. 
tee, yet the majority, upon the diviſion, was not ſo conſide- bates, 


rable, as to encourage them abſolutely to go through with 
this ſcheme : the debate laſted till two in the morning. The 
tumults in all the adjacent courts and places continued, ſome 
of the principal inhabitants of London headed the riot-rs, 
and the ſmalleft ſpark of provocation from the friends of the 
ſcheme would have ſet all on a conflagration. It was plain 
from the inſtructions, that from all quarters of the country 
were ſent up to the members, that the diſlike, or rather the 
abhorrence of the ſcheme, was general, and that the people 
looked upon it to be a prelude to the introduction of arbitrary 
power. The minifter, however, was far from deſpairing of 
reconciling the unprejudiced part of the houſe to it. | 


For on the 16th of March, when fir Charles Turner, the Report of 
chairman, had reported to the houſe the reſolutions the com- —— | 


mittee had come to, in regard to the duties upon tobacco, 
the debate was renewed with great violence. Sir John Bar- 
nard endeavoured to make it appear, that tie propoſed ſcheme 
was very inſufficient to prevent the frauds complained of, and 
that ſmuggling ftill would continue, where there was a bigh 
duty upon any commodity. He approved pf the ſcheme of 
warehouſes, which, he ſaid, the fair traders of London 
deſired of all things, but without any exciſe; he even ſaid, 
that he brought the clauſe into the houſe for that purpoſe, 
and ſhewed it to ſeveral, and to fir Robert Walpole ; but it 
was laid aſide on account of ſome differences ariſing amongſt 
the merchants themſelves : as. to what the civil liſt, ſaid he, 
may get by this ſcheme, it will depend entirely upon the 
effect the ſcheme may have in relation to the preventing 
of frauds ; but it is certain, that if the public revenue get 
any thing by the ſcheme, the civil lift will get in proportion, 
or rather more; for what is now propoſed, that part of the 
duty, which goes towards the civil lift, is ſtill to be payable 
upon importation at the cuſtom-houſe, and to be drawn back 
on exportation as before. Now it is manifeſt, that this will 
be a great advantage to the civil lift, and often a great incon- 
venience to the merchant ; for once in every ſix weeks, that 
money will be carried to the exchequer, and when once it is 
lodged there, I believe it will there remain; it will never be 
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ſent back to the cuſtom-houſe, to anſwer any occaſion-thire 
may be for it at that place; ſo that when the merchant comes 
to export a quantity of tobacco, and to call for his drawback, 
if the commiſſioners have none of that civil liſt money in 
their hands, they cannot apply the produce of any other 
branch of the public revenue to that uſe, and therefore the 
merchant muſt wait for his drawback till ſome new tobaceo's 
be imported ; by which means the crown may often have 
the uſe of that money, which ſhould have been applied to 
the payment of the merchant, perhaps for near a twelve- 
month at a time; and the lying out of that money for fo 
long a time, may often happen to be of dangerous conſe- 
quence to the merchant's credit.” S 

This is all that was advanced material in the renewed 
debate upon this ſubject. Mr. Bacon, of Cambridge, an- 
ſwered the ſpeech of Mr. Horatio Walpole, for agreeing 
with the committee, and lord Harvey ſpoke for the ſame, 
But the moſt remarkable ſpeech in favour of the ſcheme, 
was made by fir Thomas Robinſon, who, after opening the 
neceſſity of the ſcheme, and ſhewing the various inconveni- 
encies of the preſent method of collecting the duties on to 
bacco, proceeded as follows. | WOE 

«© Were not the charges in the bills of ſale from the faQor 
to his planter, Avery great hardſhip on the latter? Accord- 
ing to all thoſe I have ſeen, they never amounted to leſs 
than twenty five per cent. and oftener to much more on the 
whole neat. produce returned to the planter for his tobacco. 
I don't mean to accuſe the factor of taking an extravagant 


or unjuſt gain on his head; but what I think we are now 


_ contending to remove, is the pretence for, and the foundation 


— — 


of, theſe charges, which have been ſo greatly detrimental to 
that trade, and ſo great a hardſhip on your Virginia and 
Maryland planters, who now ſend you a merchandize, that 
proves to this nation, by the great quantities re- exported 
to foreign markets, a very beneficial branch of your com- 
merce, and if ſomething be not now done in their behalf, I 
am told by very good hands, we ſhall run the riſque of loſing 
this ſtaple of tobacco: then it will be too late to conſider 
what methods are beſt for collecting the duties on it; and 
therefore, were there no other motive for this bill, this con- 
ſideration alone would weigh greatly with me, to make 3 


trial at leaſt of the method now propoſed, for giving a relief 


to ſo conſiderable a part of your American colonies.” 


Now I am up, fir, give me leave to remind gentlemen, 


that, as the law now ſtands, foyr pence three farthings neat 


money, 
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money, at leaſt, is paid on each pound weight of tobacco Geo. II. 
immediately on importation, though the importer takes the 1733. 
advantages of all the diſcounts on prompt payment, other 


wiſe the duty comes higher; but by this ſcheme, the whole 
duty will be at the higheſt but four pence three farthings per 
pound weight, and will not be demanded, till the tobacco is 
taken out of the warehouſe for home conſumption, and there- 
fore may ſometimes not be paid till eighteen months or two 
years after the landing of the tobacco: let therefore who 
will advance the money, this further credit given by the 
public for the payment of the duty, muſt be a certain benefit 
to this trade; and thus by poſtponing the payment of the 
duties till ſo much nearer the time of conſumption, the deal- 
ers in tobacco will be enabled, and ought to afford it to the 
conſumer on more reaſonable terms. 4 ; 
If then this ſcheme be found to be no real detriment to the 
fair merchant, and a certain benefit to the planters, I believe in 
another particular it will be a demonſtrable advantage to the 
public, I mean an improvement of the revenue. But what 
appears to me pretty extraordinary, is, to hear that improve» 
ment urged as one of the chief objections againſt the whole 
ſcheme, becauſe the civil liſt revenue will alſo of courſe re- 
ceive ſome increaſe. Give me leave to ſay, that whatever 


appearance of weight there might have been in this objec- 
tion before the ſcheme was known, yet now when it comes 


to be conſidered, that the crown in return gives up to the 
public all forfeitures and ſeizures, this objection can be of 


little weight. But ſurely this could never have been thought 


a ſufficient objection for the legiſlature to refuſe a remedy 
againſt the known frauds practiſed in the collection of the 
public revenue, becauſe it would have prevented thoſe prac- 
tiſed againſt the crown; eſpecially when even this improve- 
ment of the king's income is no more than what was in effect 
granted by the parliament, when they appropriated the pro- 
duce of thoſe duties to his majeſty for life. 

« But ſince it is ſaid, that this alteration in the method of 
collecting the duty on tobacco, will be ſuch an augmenta- 
tion to the revenue, though no new tax be laid on, nor an 
addition made to any one in being, it may be aſked, From 
whence this augmentation will ariſe ? To this the bare enu- 
meration of the ſeveral frauds at preſent practiſed in the 


collection of this duty, would be a ſufficient anſwer, eſpeci- 


ally, if we conſider the large ſum, which the frauds that have 
actually been diſcovered yearly amount to, and that it cannot 
de ſuppoſed, that one fifth part of the frauds which have 


really 
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Geo. II. really been committed, have ever come to the knowledge of 

1733. the publick, or thoſe entruſted with the collecting of this 

duty; but as the honourable gentleman, who opened this 

debate in the committee, has 55 fully and ſo demonſtrably 
ſhewn the particulars of theſe unlawful tranſactions, and as 
there are in this houſe ſo many gentlemen, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the courſe of the public revenues, who can 
ſpeak more minutely to the nature of theſe frauds, than Tam 
capable of doing, I ſhall not enter into a detail of them, but 
only take notice, that there have been ſome inſtances, where 
a tripple fraud has been committed in the diſpoſal of the 
ſame individual parcel of tobacco; he, indeed, who practiſes 
this method, muſt be very adroit in the buſineſs of ſmug- 
gling, but it is certain, it has been practiſed ; the unfair 
trader has contrived to receive the full duty twice from the 
public, without having ever paid it once to the public: he has 
received from the government the drawbacks upon a quantity 
of tobacco, which he found means to import, without pay- 
ing any duty; and by again running the ſame tobacco from 
Holland in ſmall parcels, he has a ſecond time received the 
drawbacks from the conſumers, by ſelling it to them as if 
the duties had been honeſtly paid ; and the difficulty to pre- 
vent this kind of frauds, as there is but one check in the 
cuſtoms, is almoſt inſurmountable ; ſince in ſome caſes, the 
unfair dealer in tobacco may very well afford to give ſuch 
bribes to the cuſtom-houſe officer, as will even more than 
compenſate to him the loſs of his place, if he ſhould be dif 
covered,” 

« 80 that in this light, the parties in this conteſt are the 
public, the planter, and the fair trader, on one ſide, and the 
unfair dealer only on the other. It is a duty the nation pays; 
the planter and the fair dealer feel the inconvenience of it, 
but the benefit is intercepted by the fraudulent dealer, and 
in this view your land conſumers of tobacco have doubly 

Paid the duty ; they have paid it once, by buying the tobacco 
at an advanced price, as if the duty had been paid by the 
ſeller, and again by a future call upon them by the legiſla- 
ture, to make good the deficiency, occafioned by the frauds 
of the ſellers ; ſo that by this method of taxation, a duty 
has been laid on one ſubject, which another has by arti 
not only prevented coming into the public purſe, but has 
converted towards the ſupporting or enriching of himſelf.” 

6 But there is another reaſon, which will have the grea 

weight with me, for coming into this propoſition, and that 

is, becauſe I think, that in its conſequences, the Iandholer 
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of Great Britain will find a conſiderable relief. As long as Geo. II. 


] can remember, I have always heard the land-tax complain» 1 


ed of, as one of the moſt unequal and moſt grievous of our. 
taxes; unequal, as it is only paid by a part of thoſe who 
poſſeſs property in Great Britain, and ſo great a diſproportion 


is there in this particular, that as our property is now divided, 
I believe one may ſay, the money ariſing by this tax, is paid 


only by five out 10 ſix of thoſe who poſſeſs the riches of this 
nation ; and it haF hitherto been the more grievous, as there 
was no proſpect that any one of this generation would have 
been relieved from the burthen of it. From land alone, 
ſixty four millions and a half have been raiſed fince the revo- 
lution, and an eſtate of 10001. a year fully ſeſſed ſince that 
time, has paid 6, 450 l. which ſum. amounts to near one 
ſixth part of the whole produce of ſuch. an eſtate in that 
time; ſo that by taking it at an average, the landholders 
of theſe eſtates thus ſeſled, have paid very near a ſixth part 
of the groſs produce of their eſtates for forty-four years ſuc- 


ceſſiyely, which bears no manner of proportion to what has 


been paid by any other ſet of men, towards defraying the 
charges of the government ſince that time; This has always 
been moſt juſtly reputed a grievance upon the .Jandholders 
yet now when a ſcheme is offered, which, as it appears to 
me, would be a certain relief to the landed intereſt, a new 
language, a new opinion has ſtarted up, and prevails at leaſt 
without doors, that the lands of Great Britain ſhould ſtill 
continue to carry that burthen, which, till very lately, all 
mankind were unanimous they ought to be relieved from.” 


This ſpeech was anſwered by fir Thomas Aſton, by a de- Sir Thomay 
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733. 


clamation againſt exciſe officers in general, the influence of Aton. 


whom, he ſaid, he had felt ſeverely in his own election. 


He then repreſented the / propoſed extenſion of the exciſe 
laws, © as big with future calamities to the liberties of Eng- 
land,” Several other ſpeakers debated for and againſt the 
bill: but they ſaid little more than repeating the ſame argue - 
ments. It is certain, that the argument which made the 
greateſt impreſſion both within and without doors, was the 
danger ariſing to the conſtitution, from the extenſion of the 
exciſe laws, or an increaſe of revenue officers. The men of 
ſenſe in the one paity,- ſecretly laughed at this argument, 
while the other advanced it; but it was not in the power of 
thoſe of the other party to remove the prepoſſeſſions which it 
raiſed, though it was viſible, that the propoſed additional officers 
were ſo few, that they could create little or no influence in 
tions, and that the powers of the crown would in many 
| 5 re- 
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queſtion, 


ſtitution, as ever appeared in the annals of England, are to be 


A bill or- 
dered in. 


THE HIS ORY 


reſpects b& rather diminiſhed than increaſed by this ſcheme; 
ſhould it take place. At laſt, after the great ſpeakers had 
exhauſted all their eloquence, for and againſt: the bill; the 
trying queſtion was put to the houſe, to agree with the com- 
mittee upon the firſt reſolution, which was carried in the 
affirmative, by a majority of 249 againſt 189. 
The laws of hiſtory do not require the giving the antes 


of the voters for and againſt this ſcheme, of whom were 


then moſt induftriouſly circulated all over the united king. 
doms. It is ſufficient to ſay, that names as reſpectable 
for virtue, for patriotiſm, and for a regard to the Britiſh con- 


ſeen amongſt thoſe who voted for the ſcheme. It is likewiſe 
certain, that ſeveral gentlemen of great eminence, WhO 
then voted againſt this ſcheme, upon cooler reflections after- 
wards wiſhed that it had taken place. 


The other reſolutions were agreed to in courſe without | 


any diviſion ; and fir Robert Walpole, as chancellor of the 
exchequer, when the fourth reſolution was read, ſignified to 
the houſe his majeſty's conſent, * that the houſe might do 


as they ſhould think fit, in relation to the hnes, Pee 


Caution of 
the miniſter, 


forfeitures, and ſeizures, therein mentioned.” A bill was 
then ordered to be brought in, purſuant to the reſolutions 
by fir Charles Turner, fir Robert Walpole, fir Philip York, 
attorney-general, Mr. Talbot, ſollicitor-general,, Mr, Dod- 
dington, Mr. Clayton, fir William Vonge, ſir George Ox: 
enden, Mr. Scrope, and Mr. Edward Walpole. . 
It cannot be denied, that the power of the miniſter was 
then great in England, and that he had the ſucceſs of this 
ſcheme much-at heart. It is likewiſe certain, and never has 
been contradicted by his greateſt enemies, that had he puſhed 
it, he might have got the bill paſſed into a law; but he 
was too wile, and too tender of the public peace, to endanger 
it. For, between the time of the bill being ordered to be 
brought i in, which was March the 18th, and April the 4th, 


when it made its firſt appearance in the houſe of commons, 


the public was ſo heated with papers and pamphlets, that 
matters roſe next to a rebellion. Many members, 'who had 
not been preſent at the grand debate, 8 ſome who altered 
their opinion, declared againſt the ſcheme, and ary the 
two parties came nearer to an equality. 

When the bill was brought in, it was objeited, that ſome 
parts of it were foreign to the reſolutions of the houſe,” 
it was therefore moved that the bill ſhould be withdrawn 


Upon this queſtion the houſe divided, and it paſſed in the ne- 
gitiry 
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gative, by a, majority of 232 againſt 176. A motion was Geo. II. 
then made for the houſe adjourning, which was likewiſe car- 1733. 


ried in the negative, by a majority of 237 againſt 199. A 
third motion was then introduced, that the bill be read a ſe- 
cond time, and the ſame; was carried in the affirmative, by a 
majority of 236 againſt 200. Thus the majority for the bill 
gradually diminiſhed into-thirty-fix voices, and many of the 
miniſter's friends, though they were reſolved never to abandon. 
him, thought it far more eligible-for him to drop the bill. 


For, by this time, Mr. Barber, who was then mayor of Character 
London, had called a common council, to petition againſt the d Birbers 


bill. This Barber had been a printer, and grew into confi- 
dence and riches, through his being employed by lord Boling- 
broke and the tory miniſtry at the latter end of queen Anne's 


reign. His parts were as mean as his extraction, which 


D 


was of the loweſt; and it was publicly known, that he had 


made ſome journeys abroad, either for the pretender's intereſt 
or his ſervice. As zeal againſt the government, however, was 
all that was required upon this occaſion, he had procured a 
copy of the bill, and a flaming petition to the houſe of com- 
mons was drawn up againſt it, ſetting forth, That your 
petitioners, on occaſion of the bill depending in this houſe, 
for repealing ſeveral ſubſidies, and an impoſt now payable on 
tobacco of the Britiſh plantations, and for granting an inland 
duty in lieu thereof, preſume in all humility to expreſs to 
this houſe, as they have already done in ſome meaſure by 
their repreſentation to their members, the univerſal ſenſe of 
the city of London, - concerning any further extenſion of the 
laws of exciſe; that the burthen of taxes already impoſed on 
every branch of trade, however chearfully born, is ſeverely 


felt; but the petitioners apprehend, that. this burthen will 


grow too heavy to be born, if it be increaſed by ſuch vexa- 
tious and oppreſſive methods of levying and collecting the 
duties, as they are aſſured, by melancholy experience, that 
the nature of all exciſes — neceſſarily produce; that the 
merchants, tradeſmen, and manufacturers of this kingdom, 
have ſupported themſelves under the preſſure of the exciſe 
laws now in force, by the comfortable and reaſonable expec- 
tation, that laws, which nothing but public neceſſity could be 
a motive to enact, would be repealed in favour of the trade 
of the nation and of the liberty of the ſubject, whenever 
that motive ſhould be removed, as the petitioners preſume it 
effectually is, by undiſturbed tranquillity. at home, and a ge- 
neral peace, ſo firmly eſtabliſhed abroad: that if this expec- 
tation be entirely taken away; if the exciſe laws, * ' 8 

| | | 0 ms 
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71733. not yet exciſed, and a door opened for extending them to 
— all; the petitioners cannot in juſtice to themſelves, to the 
merchants, tradeſmen, and manufacturers of the whole king-" 
dom, and to the general intereſt of their country, che 
their apprehenſion, that the moſt fatal blow, which was ever 
given, will be given on this occaſion, to the trade and nu. 
gation of Great Britain: that that great ſpring, from Which 
the wealth and proſperity of the public' lows, will be 0b. 
ſtructed, and the mercantile part of the nation will become 
not only leſs able to trade to advantage, but uriwilling'to 
trade at all ; fince no perſon, who can enjoy all the privileges 
ef a Britiſh ſubject out of trade, even with a (mall fortunes, 
will voluntarily renounce ſome of the moſt valuable of thoſe 
privileges, by ſubjecting himſelf to the Jaws of exciſe ;- thut 
the petitioners are able to ſhew, that theſe their apprehen· 
ſions are founded both in experience and reaſon, and there- 


their council againſt the bill.” e 
Other peti- A petition thus artfully drawn up, could not fail of haying 
mg — great effects with the public, — as it was ſeconded by 
others in the ſame ſtrain from Briſtol, and all the capital 
towns in the kingdom. As the ſheriffs of London had al- 
ways a right to be admitted to the bar of the houſe, to preſent 
petitions from the city, they were admitted up on this ocea- 
ſion, and the petition being read, a motion was made, that 
it ſhould lie upon the table, until the faid bill be read a ſe- 
cond time, and that the petitioners be then heard, by their 


a 


council againſt the ſaid bill, if they think fit.” This mo- 

Debate about tion, which was made by ſir John La was oppoſed on 
receiving he the part of the miniſter, who thought it both unconſtitutional 
ti 2 PO and inconvenient to receive petitions, and to admit eouneil 
to be heard againſt any bill, for the impoſing of taxes upon 

—＋ *- the ſubject, That as every body of men in the kingdom 
" muſt be affected by — new tax, the houſe could never 
proceed in raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies, if petitions were re. 

cCeived, and council heard for all the repreſentations that 
would come before them. It was inſiſted upon, that in 
matters of money and taxations, every body of men in the 
kingdom had a council in his repreſentative, who would not 
fail to inform the houſe whenever any hardſhips were offer- 
ed to be impoſed by the houſe upon their conſtituents. 
Sir William. This was the ſubſtance of the arguments urged by fir Wil- 
Yonge. liam Yonge, Mr. Winnington, and others againſt hearing 


nington, 


Ll 
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fore praying that the houſe will be pleaſed to hear them by | 


Mr. Win- council for the petition, which had come. down to the — 
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attended by a larger train of coaches, than ever had been Geo, II. 


known upon the like, or any other, occaſioͤn. 175545 
Ihe debate on the other ſide was managed by Mr. Sandys, 
Mr. Gibbon, and Mr. Bootle, all of them experienced mem Arg 


bers, and greatly converſant. in | precedents. They urged, Nr. Sandys- 
« that as the bill depending was by its owt friends pretended Mr. Gibbon. 
to be no money bill, nor any new taxation bill, but only an Vr. Boone. 


alteration of the method of aſcertaining certain duties to the 
crown, it was highly abſurd to rank it under any other claſs. 
That admitting it to be a money-bill, many precedents were 
upon the journals of parties being heard by council againſt 
' ſuch bills, when they conceived they might be aggrieved by 
them, That as to the inconveniency of pes Benning 
ſo as it would be impoſſible for the houſe to proceed on bult- 
neſs, if council. was to be heard upon ſuch. occaſions, it was 
ealy for the houſe to order all the petitioners to be heard at 
one time, and to reduce the points they were to ſpeak. to, 
within a ſhort compaſs. That many worthy members in 
that houſe were no orators, nor ever opened their mouths in 
public, therefore could not take the proper care of the 
intereſts of their conſtituents, That even admitting the bill 
to be a money-bill, and that it was unuſual for the houſe to- 
hear council againſt ſuch bills, yet when fo conſiderable a 
body of men, as all the citizens of London, were fo mate- 
rally intereſted, no uſage or precedent ought to ſtand in the 
way of their being . 4 F 


* 


To ſupport this laſt reaſoning, no fewer than fourſcore Preceleats 
precedents were read from the Journals to prove, that peti—- ed. 


tions had been received againſt money-bills, and that the pe- 
titoners had been heard by their council. On the other 
hand, the friends of the bill brought ſeventeen precedents of 
petitions, being either rejected, or refuſed to be brought up, 
when againſt money-bills. Some of theſe were very recent. 
One of the laſt ſeſſion, when the city af Briftol's petition 
againſt the revival of the falt-duty, was nat ſuffered 0 
brought up; another, when a petition of the agent for the o- 
lony of Rhode - Iſland and Providence plantations in America, 
azainſt the ſugar iſlands bill, was not only not ſuffered to be 
brought up, but the houſe, to ſhew their diſapprobation of 
al ſuch applications, however they might be even favoured 
with precedents, had put a negative upon a motion, That 
a committee be appointed to ſearch precedents in relation to 
the receiving or not receiving petitions againſt impoſing of 
duties, which was evidently ſome part of the purport of the 
bill before them, Theſe reaſons at laſt determined the houſe 
to 


1733- ordered to lie upon the table till the bill ſhould be read ſecond 


_— This diviſion at laſt determined the: miniſter. He eould 
. he not hope that the majority ever would! be greater, and a 
petition, queſtion. ſo important, carried by ſuch a majority, was Worſe 
Great dan- than loſt. In his coming to, and return from, the houſe; he 
ger of fr had been inſulted in the moſt outrageous manner; and at 
3 Wal- one time his life was ſaved by Mr. Sede a Scotch 
the mob. member, who had the courage to draw his ſword, and keep 
off the mob, till his friend eſcaped. His majeſty, for this 
feaſonable piece of ſervice, ſoon after rewarded him with the 
government of Jamaica. „„ 7 28 M08 
More peti- Next day, viz. April 11th, petitions of the ſame import 
3 —_— with that of London, were preſented to the houſe! from 
— Nottingham and Coventry. But when the ſerjeant attend- 
which is ing the houſe had collected together all the members for the 
aropt. ſecond reading of the bill, fir Robert. Walpole made a mogon | 
for putting it off till the 12th of June next, 
Refletion This proof of moderation, (which was conſidered as drop- 
_ _ ping the bill) notwithſtanding the ſuperiority he and his 
ration. friends had ſhewn in point of fact and argument, during the 
debate, ought to have contented his enemies. But that was 
far from being the caſe, either within or without doors. 
Some of the members in the oppoſition thought their triumph 
to be incompleat, unleſs the bill was ſtigmatized, by being 
rejected; but they were unable to bring this propoſal even 
into a motion. On the other hand, though the miniſter had, 
in fact, given up the bill, he acquired freſh intereſt and cre- 
dit with many of his friends, who had been ſtartled by the 
violence of clamour, as they ſaw him ſo tender of carrying 
a favourite meaſure againſt the inclination of the people. 
The rejoicings without doors was carried to a pitch of bar- 
barous indecency all over the kingdom, particularly in the 
city of London, where the miniſter was ſolemnly burnt in 
effipy ; the Monument was illuminated; and no- ſpecies of 
brutal inſolence againſt the friends of the bill was omitted. 
The miniſter, notwithſtanding the repeated danger he had 
lately run, of being aſſaſſinated, continued to behaye with the 
utmoſt moderation. For, though he could eaſily have pro- 
ceeded in the ordinary form of law againſt the gioters, Jet 
he was contented next day with his friends moving for three 
Reſolutions reſolutions, which the houſe agreed to unanimoully. Ih 
zgaint the firſt declared, „“ that the aſſaulting, inſulting, or menacing, 


ieee any member of the houſe, in his coming to, or gging 2 
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exceptionable parts of the ſcheme have in another ſhape ſince 


made in the houſe of lords to reſolve, “That it is the opi- 


were repeated, as likewiſe the arguments againſt it. The 


» 


the houſe, upon account of his behaviour in parliament, is a Geo, Iz 
high infringement of the privilege. of the, houſe, a moſt out; 1733. 
rageous and dangerous violation of the rights of parliament, ——— 
and a high crime and miſdemeanor.” The ſame cenſure was 
paſt againſt © the aſſembling and coming of any number of 
perſons, in a riotous, tumultuous, and diſorderly manner to 
the houſe, in order either to hinder. or promote the paſſing 
of any bill, or other matter depending before the houſe,” The 
ſame was likewiſe paſt againſt © the jaciting and encouragin 
any number of perſons to come in a riotous, tumultuous, — 
diſorderly manner to the houſe, in order either to hinder or 
promote the paſſing any bill or other matter depending befor 
the houſe.” Theſe reſolutions and declarations were ordere 
to be ſignified to the Lord- mayor of London by the mem- 
bers for that eity; to the ſheriff of Middleſex by the mem 
bers for that county, and to the high bailiff by the members 
for Weſtminſter. It is remarkable, that thoſe reſolutions 
and declarations were founded upon what had happened upon 
like occaſions, in the 8th and 12th years of the reign of kin 
William; yet in the latter caſe the rioters were SELLS >. | 
againſt with great ſeverity, and ſome of them were commit- 
ted to priſon and proſecuted. | TE i 
Thus ended a project which in cooler times ſince has been Reflection. 
thought would greatly have advanced the intereſt of the fair | 
trader as well as that of the revenue, inſomuch that the moſt 


—_— 


paſſed into a law; and that too at the requeſt, and upon the 

application, of thoſe who were moſt forward in oppoſing 

this meaſure : ſo prevalent are ſounds over the minds of a miſ- 

guided; heated g ‚ . x Rn 

The oppoſition in the houſe of peers were unwilling to Proceedings .* 

let lip ſo fair an opportunity as the dropping the tobacco- 333888 
bill (for no part of the ſcheme relating to wine had been laid m_ 

before the houſe) was, to attack the | miniſter, and render 

him farther odious. For on the 3oth of May, a motion was 


nion of this houſe, that the produce of the ſinking fund 

ſhould be applied, for the future, towards reducing ſuch taxes 

as are moſt grievous to the ſubject, oppreſſive to the manu- | 
facturer, and detrimental to trade.” This motion occaſioned Debates a- 
along and a warm debate; in which all the arguments we, 29ut the 


have already ſeen for taking money from the ſinking fund _ 


lords, however, who ſupported the motion, ſaid, that a great 
dſtintion lay between the intereſt of the creditors of the pub- 
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alienated, 


f 
1 + 


The anſwer to this was, that the taking money froth the 


ſinking fund, was, in fact, no alienation of abi 
of th 


was the cloſe of the proteſt, which was directly levelled” at 
the miniſter a. | * SIO 1 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the affairs of the 'South-ſea 
company were at this time run into ſome diſorder. The mi- 
niſter was not ignorant of this, and would have ſhewn his re. 


ſentment at the directors (Which he often did in private] 
yet he had forborn to teſtify any public mark of it, for fear 
of bad conſequences to the national credit. They were ac- 


cuſed, or rather ſuſpected, of having made unwarrantable di- 
vidends which the company was not able to fupport, and 
which giving a fallacious value to their ſtock, had drawn in 
multitudes to be defrauded. That they had as much money 


in their hands, as with the ſale of four millions of their ſtock 


1 1 _— abi a. er at ro Sd 


ft ran thus: This hope muſt 
ſink, and deſpair ariſe in its ſtead. 
We inſiſt with great concern and 
earneſtneſs on this point, from our 
obſervation of what has lately 
paſſed on the occaſion of attempts 
being made to extend the cruel 
and arbitrary methods practiſed 


under the laws of exciſe, and 


naturally, and neceſſarily, as 
we apprehend, flowing from 


them. If any new law of this 
kind has paſſed elſewhere, we 


perſuade ourſelves it could not 
have prevailed in this houſe : 


bent upon us, after ſuch an at- 
tempt, and ſuch national reſenr- 
ment expreſſed againſt it (both 
which are of public notoriety) to 
promote, as effectually as we are 
able, the quiet and happipels of 
his majeſty's reign, by cutting 
off any hopes or fears which 
may be ſtill entertained, that ſuch 
a project will ſome time or other 
ſucceed : and to this good and 
laudable end, we conceive that 
nothing would have consrzbuted 
more than ſuch a ſolemn decla- 
ration of the ſenſe of this houle, 


but we think it the more incum- as is contained in-the queſtion. 
fs TV. 
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to the bank, and by other means, might have enabled them Geo. II. 
to have paid off the debt owing to the company of five mil- 1733. 
lions four hundred thouſand pounds; and yet, that, by the in- 
' fuence of the miniſter and his creatures, who were in the _—_— | 
direction, they had left great part of their debt, on bonds at ** 
intereſt, unpaid; and that, without knowledge of the proprie- 
tors, they had diffipated all the produce. of the eſtates for- 
feited by the late directors, to the amount of two millions 
three hundred thouſand pounds; and beſides that, had brought 
a new debt of two millions upon the company, to the dimi- 
nution of the value of the capital of every proprietor's ſtock, 
to the prejudice of orphans, and the reverſionary heirs of the 
ſaid eſtates. | | : AS ARVT IF 
Other particulars of leſs importance, were likewiſe laid 
to their charge; particularly buying, ſelling, creating and 
iſſuing of bonds, and irregularly. employing the company's 
caſh, while the proprietors were forced to pay intereſt for 
money borrowed of the bank. At the ſame time, a bill 
was actually depending for dividing the capital of the com- 
pany, three fourths into annuities, and leaving the remain- 
ing fourth to be a trading ſtock, with a large debt and un- 
liquidated demands upon it, which rendered it impoſſible 
to aſcertain its value; and that, conſequently, if the ſaid bill 
ſhould paſs, it might encourage ſtock-jobbing, and be the 
ruin of thouſands. e e e e . 
The houle of peers had already entered into an enquiry Enquired | 
into the management of the company's directors; but the ſea- 
ſon was now too far advanced to do any thing that was effec- 
tual in it. A mation therefore was made, and the queſtion : 
put, „Whether a ſelect committee ſhall be appointed of eee 0 
twelve lords, to be choſen by ballot, to examine into te 
tranſactions and proceedings of the South ſea company, from 
the 2d day of February 1720, and to lay their report before 
the houſe.” It was underſtood, that this committee was to 
have power to fit, and proceed in buſineſs during the receſs 


of the two houſes, which was now at hand. | 
The majority of the houſe of peers were of opinion, that Ovpoſad,, 
it would endanger public credit in the higheſt degree, to ap- 
point a committee with ſuch dangerous powers as to be able 
to inſpect the books not only of the company, but of all the 
directors of it, and all who had, or might be ſuppoſed to have, 
any connection with them; and that too, before any com- 
plaint of miſmanagement had regularly come before them, 
either from the proprietors, or from a general court, by whom 
the directors complained of, had been choſen, It was, beſides, 
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Geo. II. apprehended, that their proceeding in that manner might gh 
1733. umbrage to another houſe, to whom ſuch an enquiry-mopte 


THE HIS TOT 


naturally belonged, and who could not be ſuppoſed ignorant 
of the affairs of the company. Beſides, the enquiry, Which 
in itſelf implied a cenſure, could not be gone into, conſiſtent 
with the faith which the parliament was obliged to obſerye 
with the company, before a regular complaint came before 
them ; and many reaſons were offered to convince the friends 


of the motion, that they had miſapprehended the ftate ofthe 


company through their ignorance of the motives of the di- 
rectors. For theſe and a great many other reaſons the mo- 
tion was rejected; but a very ſtrong proteſt againſt rejefing 
it was entered by 22 peers. ER 

This tenderneſs ſhewn by the lords towards the direQors 
of the South-ſea company was the more prudent, becauſe it 
is certain that, at this time, their affairs had a very unpromilſ- 
ing aſpect, and the company might have been ruined, had 
any ſevere meaſures been purſued with regard to the directon. 
They had laid a ſtate of their bonds before a general court, 


by which it appeared, that upwards of ſeven hundred thouſand 


pounds had been paid off, and that upwards of two hundred 
thouſand pounds not then brought, were ready to be paid off 
on demand. 7 5 22 „ 9 
The public, however, was, at this juncture, greatly prepoſſeſſed 
againſt the company, whom they ſuſpected of ſpiriting up the 
court of Spain to proceed in their depredations upon the Bri- 
tiſh merchants trading in America, in order to ſupport their 
own excluſive privilege of ſending an annual ſhip to the Spa- 
niſh Weſt- Indies. | 21 2155 


Before this time, a Spaniſh regiſter- ſhip had been taken 


by the Deal Caſtle man of war, by way of repriſal. This 
touched the court of Spain to the quick. It had been al- 
ways a fundamental maxim with them (and indeed the very 
exiſtence of their monarchy depended on their maintaining 


it) to preſerve the excluſive trade to their own colonies in 


America. This had been mutually ſtipulated by all the con- 
tracting powers at the peace of Munſter, and had been re- 
newed by the treaty of 167, commonly called the American 
treaty between Spain and England, which had been confirm- 
ed by all treaties ſince. But though the meaning of thole 


r. 145» 149: treaties undoubtedly was, that all nations, without diftinc- 


tion, excepting Spain, ſhould be excluded from trading with 
her poſſeſſions in America; yet Spain had been obliged, or 
perſuaded, to recede a little from it at the time of the treat) 


of Utrecht, by complying with the Aſſiento treaty in * 
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OF ENGLAND: „ 
of the South · ſea company, the privilege of which afterwards Geo. II. | 
proving a loſing trade, a right was given to the company of 1733. 
ſending an annual ſnp, of ſtipulated dimenſions, to trade u- 
on certain terms with the Spaniſh Weſt-indies  _ 

This tranſaction was properly a contract between the court 
of Spain and the company, procured for the latter by the 
intervention of the crown of England, and therefore ought 
never to have been brought into any quarrel between the two 
nations; yet the South-ſea company's factors in the Spaniſh 
Weſt- Indies had orders to depart from thence in two months 
(which time was afterwards enlarged to four months) and 
their effects, which were very conſiderable, were threatned 
to be ſeized, if the regiſter-ſhip taken by the Deal Caſtle was 
not reſtored within that time. | 
The truth is, the court of Spain was ſo much wedded at 
this time to their excluſive ſyſtem of debarring all foreigners, 
upon any pretext whatever, from trading to their- dominions 
in America, that they had come to a reſolution at any rate 
to put a ſtop. to it. One Fitzgerald, commonly called don character 
Geraldino, was then agent for the king of Spain in England, of = 
He was by extraction an Iriſhman ; and having ſome expe- - 
rience as to the matters in queſtion between his maſter and 
the South-ſea company, he was more uſeful in the ſtation he 
held, than he could have been in any other ; being a perſon, 
in other reſpects, of a very mean underſtanding. He had Propoſal | 
propoſed, by order of his maſter, to purchaſe the South-ſea from Spain, 
company's right of ſending an annual ſhip to the Spaniſh _ 
Weſt-Indies ; and propoſed to give the company two per 
cent, upon all the returns of the commerce of the Spa- 
niſh flota and galleons, during the remainder of the time 
of the Aſſiento contract, for ſupplying the Spaniards with 
negroes. This propoſal, perhaps, would have been well re- 
liſhed in the general court that was called to conſider of it, 
could they have got rid of their Aſſiento contract; which 
many of the proprietors were defirous of. This being ſig- 
nified to Fitzgerald, he acquainted them, that if they inſiſted 
upon it, he was ready to treat with them in twenty-four 
hours upon that ſubject. But fir John Eyles, the ſub-gover- 
nor of the company, acquainted the court, that he appre- 
hended the company had no power of making any bargain 
upon that head, till ſuch time, at leaſt, as proper opinions - | 
could be taken. The court being in the ſame way of think- dropt fer 
ing, the conſideration of the propoſal was poſtponed till next hat time. 
court day. This happened on = 19th of January this year. 
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Geo. II. But the affair ſtill meeting with difficulties, it was farther" 

17 33. poſtponed. ; < ; | 7 5 a i 85 . e 
— Such were the true motives, upon which the houſe of peers: 


_ 


| had undertaken the enquiry. Some of them, undoubtedly, | 


imagined that the miniſter was in concert with the Spaniſh 
agent; and that if the enquiry ſhould go forward, preat'matw 
ters would come out againſt him: but for this there was t. 
tle or no ground. The true cauſe of the Spaniſh propoſition: 
was the earneſt deſire they had to ſecure their own trade en-: 
tirely to themſelves. It is certain, that the equivalent olfer- 
ed, far exceeded the benefit the company enjoyed by'the 
Spaniſh American trade; and had the equivalent been 3c. 
cepted of, the miniſtry, perhaps, were of opinion, that mat- 


ters being compromiſed between the court of Spain and the 


company, it would be more eafy to preſerve peace, againſt 
the clamour for war, which was daily increaſing on account 
of the Spaniſh depredations. | . bee, 
Affairs of Very little more buſineſs of note was tranſacted this 
the South- ſeſfons. The bill for converting a farther part of the capital 
—_ ſtock of the South-ſea company into annuities redeemable by 
F parliament, paſt into a law, as did the act for the better ſe- 
curing and encouraging the trade of his majeſty's ſugar colo- 
nies in America. Several other acts of great benefit to trade 
likewiſe paſſed this ſeſſion; nor did the miniſter ever attempt 
to diſappoint any national ſcheme whatever, that could be 
thought for public benefit. | 5 8 
Treaty of An event of great importance was now upon the carpet, 
marriage he- and came to light this ſeſſion of parliament. It was with ſome 
1 concern that his majeſty and the queen reflected upon the 
al and the low ſtate of the proteſtant intereſt, at this time, in Europe. 
prince of "They ſaw the Dutch wholly engroſſed by France, and all the 
Orange. mutual advantages of the alliances between England and Hol- 
land in danger of being loſt to the proteſtant cauſe, unleſs 


ſuch an intereſt could be raiſed in Holland, as might counter 


ballance that of France. Their majeſties, therefore, fixed 
thejr eyes upon the prince of Orange, as a proper match 
for their eldeſt daughter the princeſs royal; and he was en- 
couraged to fend over propoſals for that purpoſe, which his 
majeſty received favourably. He was a young prince of great 
virtues and great abilities ; but his fortune being far inferior 

to his birth and his ſpirit, their majeſties ſhewed the greater 
magnanimity in poſtponing that conſideration to the public 
good. Accordingly, on the 8th of May this year, fir Robert 
_ Walpole delivered to the houſe of commons the following 
| meſſage from his majeſty, viz. . ** His majeſty having receiv- 
| | > 
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ed, from the prince of Orange, propoſals for 2 treaty of Geo. II. 


iage between the princeſs royal and the faid prince; and 1 


marr! 


his majeſty having been pleaſed favourably to accept the i- 


ſtances made by the prince, his hiahneſs has ſent over a mi- 
nter, inſtructed and authorized with full powers, to treat of 
and conclude the articles of marriage. His majeſty has 
therefore thought it proper to communicate this important af- 
fair to this houſe; and, as he makes no doubt but this mar- 
tage will be to the general ſatisfaction of all his good ſub- 
jects, he promiſes himſelf the concurrence and aitRance of 
this houſe, in enabling him to give ſuch a portion to his 
eldeſt daughter, as ſhall be ſuitable to the preſent occaſion ; 
and may contribute towards ſupporting, with honour and dig- 
nity, an alliance that will tend ſo much to the further ſecu- 
rity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion to the crown of theſe realms, 
and to the proteſtant intereſt in Europe.“ 

This meſſage, which was fent upon the ſame day to both 
hou'es, produced from both very loyal addreſſes of thanks and 
congratulation. That from the commons contained the fol- 


lowing paragraph, viz. “ The. happy proſpect of ſeeing this Addreſs up- 
alliance entered into, and concluded, with a prince whoſe 
family has always diſtinguiſhed itſe}f in ſupport of the pro- commons. 


teſtant religion, and in defence of the liberties of Europe, 
gives us the greateſt ſatisfaction. We remember with grati- 
tude the great and infinite benefits procured to this nation by 
that illuſtrious houſe ; and we cannot but promiſe ourſelves 
a further ſecurity to the proteſtant ſucceſſion to the crown of 
thele realms, from the renewal of that union which gave birth 
to, and laid the foundation of this ineſtimable bleſſing.“ 
They then promiſed to ſettle a ſuitable portion upon her 
royal highneſs. Upon the addreſs being preſented, which was 
done by the whole houſe, they received a moſt gracious an- 
ſwer from his majeſty ; and on the toth of May the commons 
voted, that out of the money then remaining in the receipt 
of the exchequer, ariſen by fale of the lands in the iſland of 
St. Chriſtophers, his majeſty be enabled to apply the ſum 
of eighty thouſand pounds for the marriage portion of the 
Pay royal; which reſolution afterwards paſſed into a 
aw, a 


The perſecution againſt the proteſtants in Germany, particu- Affairs of 
larly the Saltzburghers, ſtill raging, it was thought by many Georgia, 


public ſpirited gentlemen in England, that it would be good 
policy to grant thoſe unhappy people an aſylum in the Britiſh 
dominions in America, particularly in Georgia. This colony 
was then in its infancy, and _— the indefatigable _ 
OE 4 e 
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miſing aſpect. It had been ſettled by a royal charter in 27g, 
which conſtituted a body politic and corporate by the name 
of the truſtees for eſtabliſhing the colony of Georgia in 
America. The charter had likewiſe .impowered them to 
erect the ſame into an independent province; and the 
truſtees, (who, by their own defire, were reſtrained from 
taking any. fee, ſalary, or profit whatſoever)” alſo took 
ſubſcriptions, and collected ſuch monies as were contti- 


buted. They therefore, on the 10th of May, petitioned 


the houſe of commons, ſetting forth, << That many Saltz- 
burghers and other perſecuted and diſtreſſed proteſtants, would 
be glad to go and ſettle in the ſaid province of! Georgia, 


where they may find, under his majeſty's protection, an 10 


Encourage- 
ment given 
to the 
Saltzburg- 
hers to ſet- 
tle there. 


Debate a- 
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lum from perſecution and arbitrary power; but are unable, 
at their own charge, to tranſport themſelves thither : and az 
the ſettling them there will be a charity highly becoming 
this proteſtant kingdom, the employing them in raiſing rough 
materials for ſeveral of our moſt uſeful manufactures, with 
which none of our plantations, at preſent, ſupply us, will be 
of great fervice to the trade of this nation, increaſe the num- 


ber of his majeſty's ſubjects, and give further employment to 


our poor at home. And that the petitioners, notwithſtand- 
ing the benefactions of many well-diſpoſed and charitable 
people, find themſelves unable to ſend over any number of 
the ſaid diſtreſſed proteſtants, without the aſſiſtance of par- 
liament ; and therefore praying the houſe to take the premilles 
into conſideration, and grant ſuch relief therein as this houſe 
ſhall think meet.” | | 

This petition was judged ſo reaſonable, that the parlia- 
ment this year granted 10, ooo l. to the truſtees out of the 
ſale of lands of the iſland of St. Chriſtophers, for carrying 
the purpoſes of it into execution, 

On the gth of June, a queſtion concerning the conſtitu- 
tion of their houſe occurred to the commons. Lieutenant 
general Wade, member for the city of Bath, had accept- 
ed the office of governor of Fort William, Fort Auguſtus, 
and Fort George in Scotland. The queſtion, therefore, was, 


whether, by his accepting the ſaid office, his ſeat in parliament 


was vacated, The gentlemen in the oppoſition were 
clearly of opinion that it was, and were for appointing a 
committee to ſearch for precedents, On the other 
hand, it was ſaid, that the promotion of an officer already in 


the army, can be no diſqualification from fitting in par- 


liement. The former reaſoning was ſupported by precenfng 


Tar Sar, 


Id 


thumberland, was vacated upon his being appointed gover- 


acainſt 18, This queſtion has been the more fully explain- * %vifion. 


It was found, that in the 7th of queen Anne, lord Shannon's Geo. II. 
ſcat for Arundel in Suſſex, was vacated by his being made 1733. 
deputy-governor of Dover Caſtle, And in the gth of queen 
Anne, the ear] of Hertford's ſeat for the county of Nor- TORS. 


nor of Tinmouth Fort. Some other.precedents of the ſame 
ſide were likewiſe read. On the other hand, a very ſingu- 
lar caſe happened in the 7th of his late majeſty, when. bri- 
gadier general Sandwix, member for Carliſle, was made go- 
vernor of Kingſton upon Hull; for the houſe firſt found, up- 
on a diviſion, that the fame was no military promotion; and 
then a writ was ordered to be iſſued for a new election. Nay, 


upon the 22d of January laſt, general Wade's own ſeat for 


the city of Bath, was vacated upon his being made governor 
of the town of Berwick upon Tweed, Notwithſtanding 
this, a difference was found between the depending caſe — 
thoſe in the preceding. And it was moved for by the op- 
oſition, That the accepting a commiſſion of governor or 
Ens, of any fort, citadel, or gariſon, upon the 
military eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's guards and garriſons in 
Great Britain, by any member of this houſe, being an offi- 
cer in the army, does vacate the ſeat of ſuch member in this 
houſe. But this paſſed in the negative by a majority of 96 Adjuſted on 


ed, becauſe it was deciſive of all future caſes of the ſame | 
kind. 1 ä 3 | 
On the 11th of June, the bills being all ready, the king Seffion end- ' 

put an end to the ſeſſion in a ſhort, but ſevere, ſpeech againſt — Ay 
the authors of the heats and animolities that had been ee 
lately ſpread through the nation. I cannot,” ſaid he, 8 
« paſs by unobſerved the wicked endeavours that have lately 
{© been made uſe of to inflame the minds of the people, and 
« by the moſt unjuſt miſrepreſentations, to raiſe tumults 
<« and diſorders that almoſt threatened the peace of the king- 
« dom; but I depend upon the force of truth, to remove 
the groundleſs jealouſies that have been raiſed, of deſigns 
carrying on againſt the liberties of my people; and upon 
your known fidelity, to defeat and fruſtrate the expecta- 
tions of ſuch as delight in confuſion. It is my inclina- 
* tion, and has always been my ſtudy, to preſerve the reli- 
“ gious and civil rights of all my ſubjeQs : let it be your 
care to undeceive the deluded, and to make them ſenſible 
of their preſent happineſs, and the hazard they run of be- 
* ing unwarily drawn by ſpecious pretences into their own 

5 . | 5 deſtryc- 
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Geo. II. “ deſtruction.” The parliament was then prorogued to the 
1733. 26th of July. 8 ; 8 * L 
An affair happened this year, which made a great noiſe 
Caſe and with the public. The diſſenters having always eminently di- 
bebe gig ſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſupport of the preſent eſtabliſh! 
ſenters, ment, thought it was hard that they ſhould lie under the laſh of 
the diſqualifying laws of the corporation and teſt acts, which 
were originally meant only to diſqualify papiſts. They 
therefore had ſeveral meetings, and, at laſt, choſe a committee 
to conſider when, and in what manrer, to apply for the re- 
pealing or explaining part of thoſe acts. The committee; 
who conſiſted of the moſt conſiderable and wiſeſt part of 
their perſuaſion, came to an almoſt unanimous reſolution, 
that, if it was at that time attempted, it was not likely to be 
attended with ſucceſs. Another general meeting being called; 
and ſome of the committee explaining themſelves, the 
ſenſe of the meeting went ſtrongly againft the report, which 
was re-committed upon a motion from lord Barrington, 
one of the moſt leading men of that party. But his lord- 
ſhip propoſing to include the quakers and the anabap- 
tiſts, and to add ſome of eath to the committee, this put 
the gentlemen of the committee into ſo bad a humour, that 
moſt of them threw up their truſts: ſome of them, how- 
ever, were perſuaded to reſume them; and at laſt the 
committee was re-eſtabliſhed, by adding four new mem- 
bers. After this the meeting, it appears, not being very 
orderly, lord Barrington moved, that the committee choſen 
ſhould be inſtructed to report their opinion to two perſons 
deputed by every congregation within the bills of morta- 
lity ; which ſpace was voted to be extended to ten miles round 
London. ee 
Though the miniſter and all his friends in both houſes were 
extremely well diſpoſed in favour of this application, yet he 
was afraid of encouraging it. The leaſt ſpark, conſidering the 
temper the nation was in, might have ſet it in a flame. He 
had ſeen what dreadful effects had attended the ridiculous 
outcry of the church being in danger; he knew the influ- 
ence of his enemies without doors, and their readineſs to lay 
hold of every circumſtance that could diſtreſs his perſon or 
the public ſervice ; and, which was greatly material, he was 
ſenſible that many well-wiſhers to his majeſty and the pro- 
teſtant religion in both houſes of parliament, would look 
with a very jealous eye upon any alteration of the laws in fa- 
vour of the diſſenters. | | 8 . 
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OF ENGLAND. 
chief men among: 
irtereſt, and he had the good fortune to ſucceed ſo well, as 
to convince them of the reaſonableneſs of their deſiſting from 
their application for that time. This was the true founda- 
tion of the report of the late committee; and when the new 
committee came to conſider the thing in the ſame cool light, 
they agreed with the former committee in the fame opinion. 
This being reported to a general meeting of the deputies 
from the ſeveral meeting houſes within ten miles of London, 
they were ſatisfied with the juſtneſs of the report, and the 
matter was dropped. | | 

We are now to attend foreign affairs. By the marriage 
between the princeſs royal and the prince of Orange, a finiſh- 


a, 


| | _ 187 
le took great pains to explain all thoſe particulars to the Geo. II. 
of the 


m, who came to follicit him for his 1733. 


K 


Treaty be- 

e 
ki | 

ing hand was put to the differences that had ſo long ſubſiſted Pruffia and 


between that prince and the king of Pruffia, concerning the the prince of 
ſucceſſion to the eſtate of William the IIId. late king of Orange. 


Ergland, by a treaty of accommodation and partition of the 


eſtate, which had been long depending, becauſe the prince 


of Orange was not of age. Upon its being concluded, the 
ſame, upon the requiſition of both parties, was certified b 
the Staces- General, the executors of king William's will. 


The foundation of this treaty was an equal partition of the 
- eſtate. | | | Rs. 


The Dutch at the ſame time were viſited by a public cala- The danger 


mity of worms, of a very ſtrange and dangerous nature. At 
firſt, they were almoſt imperceptibly ſmall, but after making 
lodgments in the ſtrong-ſt piece, or plank, of timber under 
water, they became two, three or four, and ſometimes ſix 
inches in length, and then falling upon the timber, they hol- 
lowed it ſo, that it became utterly unable to reſiſt the force 
of the ſea, "This deſtructive quality was firſt experienced in 
ſhips, but afterwards they fell upon the piles which defend 
Holland from the ſea, and their progreſs was ſo alarming, 
that it was feared they might get into the piles, upon which 
the city of Amſterdam is built, and thereby undermine it. 
This created ſuch a panic in that country, that the eſtates of 
Weſt-Friſeland ordered a faſt, to avert the viſitation. Thoſe 
pernicious inſects, however, gradually diſappeared, as the cold 
weather came in. | | | 


of the 
Dutch from 
worms, 


| But the Dutch ſoon after were alarmed by fears of a very The Spaniſh 
Cifferent nature. For his moſt Catholic majeſty this year Eaſt-India 
opened a new ſcheme of trade for his ſubjects, between Old mpany. 


Spain and the Philippine iſlands, which, in fact, encroached 


upon the trade of both the Dutch and the Engliſh, eſpecially 
| 2h EE; the 
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Geo. II. the former, in that country; for every Spaniſh ſhip was allow» 
1733. ed to carry out about 75, oco l. worth of ſilver, Which wa % 


2 a” 


Its conſtitu- 
tions and 
regulations, 


be laid out in Eaſt-India commodities.” The other cargoes 
were to conſiſt of wines, brandy, dyers wood, oils, almonds, 
figs, olives, and other fruits and produce of Spain; as alſo 
of hats, fine cloths, ſerges, camblets, barragons, carpets, and 
other cloths and ſtuffs, in which there is Spaniſh . wool, made 
by foreigners, and of * ſuch other merchandizes, as they ſhall 
think moſt ſaleable at the places they are deſigned for:“ in 


ſhort, of all merchandizes, which they ſhall think ſaleable at the 


to diſcontinue it; and the whole was confirmed 


places of their ſettled deſtinations. The duties upon exporta- 
tion at firſt were to be but very ſmall, and only one per cent. 
upon money, The cargoes'of the ſhips homeward bound were 
to conſiſt of copper, raw and thrown ſilk, bohea and green tea, 
China ware, damaſks, jewels, cottons, cloves, nutmegs, ein- 
namon, China root, rhubarb, cocoa, gums, borax, muſk, 
benjamin, and all forts of drugs and medicinal herbs, where- 
of there is great conſumption in Spain, and all over Europe, 
Raw ſilks were limited to a certain quantity to be imported, 
and were to be exported again, upon paying the duties. The 
new company were likewiſe to be at liberty to ſend what 
goods they pleaſed on board the flota, galleons, and regiſter- 
ſhips, to the Weſt Indies. The company had likewiſe many 
other particular privileges and regulations, and they were to 
have an excluſive liberty of trading both to the Philippine 
iſlands and the Eaſt-Indies: if their trade ſhould be found 
by experience not to be advantageous, they were at liberty 
by the faith 
of his Catholic majeſty's royal word. „„ 
The Dutch had the ſame objections to urge againſt the 
erection of this company, as they did againſt that of Oſtend, 
as being directly contrary to the 5th article of the treaty 
of Munſter, between his Catholic majeſty and the States- 


General 2. 
On 


a We muſt here take notice, 
that at the end of the 5th article 
of the treaty of peace, made at 
Munſter, in the year 1648, be- 
tween the king of Spain and the 
States-General, there is the fol- 
lowing remarkable clauſe, viz. 
% Moreover, it is ſtipulated and 
agreed, that the Spaniards ſhall 
confine their navigation in the 
Eaſt-Indies in ſuch a manner, as 


it is at preſent poſſeſſed by them, 


without having it in their power 
to extend the ſame any further; 
as alſo the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands ſhall abſtain from 
frequenting thoſe places, which 
belong to the Caſtilians in the 
Eaft-Indies.” % "Tt 
This is the clauſe which fur- 
niſhed the States-General with a 
right to oppoſe the Eaſt-India 
| Company, 
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On the iſt of February, this year, died Auguſtus the IId. Geo. II.. 

king of Poland, and his death opened a new, and dreadful, 1733. 
ſcene of war in Europe. The primate of Poland, who — 

always acts as regent, during an inter-regnum, immediately Affairs of 


endeavoured to reconcile all differences amongſt the grandees Dehne g 


there, in order to proceed peaceably to a new election, and Auguſtus II. 


it ſoon appeared, that three parties had been formed; one in 
favour of Staniſlaus, another in favour of the elector of. 
Saxony, the ſon of the late king, and the third was for 
chuſing a native of Poland, excluſive of Staniſlaus.” This 
laſt party was but very inconſiderable, and it became evident, 


that the primate favoured Staniſlaus,” and that the emperor of 


Germany and the empreſs of Ruſſia were reſolved, at all 
events, to exclude him from the throne of Poland. The 
emperor made ſome: proteſtations in general, but the 
Ruſſians acted with leſs reſerve, and pretended, that they 


had a right to interfere in the election. The grandees of 


Poland, by the inſtigation of the primate, ſigned the form 
of a general confederacy, by which they bound themſelves to 
chuſe none but a native Polander for their king. Upon 


this, the Ruſſian miniſter departed abruptly to Peterſpurgh, 


which left the primate more than ever at liberty to em- 

ploy his intrigues and influence in favour of King Staniſlaus. 
Germany, Ruflia, and Pruſſia, proteſted: againſt the con- 
tingency of his election, upon pretext that he had been 
proſcribed and rendered (incapable: of ever wearing the 
crown. The emperor and the primate of Poland entered into a 

kind of a paper war, by which it appeared, that they would 

be on different ſides in the election. The empreſs. of 

Ruſſia bullied the Lithuanians, who talked as loudly in favour 

of king Staniſlaus, and her giving orders for her troops to; Staniſlaus 
advance towards Warſaw, was ſo far fi om intimidating the elected in 
prelate, that it haſtened his preparations for the election. em. 
This alarmed prince Wioſazowiſki ſo much, that he croſſed 


company, erefed by theemperor, that time, they certainly have 2 


and it gave them an uadoubted right to oppoſe the erecting of 
right to oppoſe any company e- any company in Spain, for trad- 
rected in Spain, for carrying on or ing to the Eaſt-Indies, becauſe at 
enlarging their trade to the Eaſt- the time of that treaty, there was 
Indies. As the Dutch are, by the no ſuch company in Spain. But 
ſaid c auſe, poſſeſſed of a right to it is probable, that we may have 
prevent. the Spaniards from ex- occaſion to mention this ſubject 
tending their trade in the Eaſt- again, and therefore we ſhall at 
Indies, further than it was at preſent ſay no more of it. 8 

8 the 
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Geo. II. the Viſtula with ſome of the elector of Saxony's noble adhie. 
1733. rents, attended by 3000 men. He was invited to return to 
| the election, but before he had come to a reſolut on, the 
guns from the walls of Warſaw proclaimed the election of 
king Staniſlaus, who had already diſclainfed all right to the 
crown by his former election. 57 „ 
It was natural for the king of France, ſon- in- la of 
Staniſlaus, to intereſt himſelf greatly in this affair. He had, 
ſo early as the 1yth of March, declared in council, that as 
guarantee of the treaty of Oliva, he was reſolved to main- 
tain the freedom of the election againſt any prince, who , 
ſhould attempt to violate the ſame. This declaration, which 
was ſent to all the foreign miniſters, was applied by the em- 
peror as levelled at himſelf, as it undoubtedly was. He there- 
fore, in the ſame manner, publiſhed an anſwer to it, in which: 
he re-echoes the French king's proteſtations of zeal for the 
libertres of Poland, and diſclaims any intention of violating 
the freedom of the election. He owns, however, that he had 
aſſembled a body of troops in Sileſia ; but Sileſia was part 
of his own dominions, and as a ſovereign prince, he is ac- 
countable to none for what he does in his own. territories. 
Thus each power profeſſed to have the ſame views, and to 
act upon the ſame principles, while each was making pre- 
parations to ſupport different intereſts. For, upen the pub- 
lication of this anſwer from the emperor, all Europe was 
informed of the preparations France was making to march 
her troops towards the Rhine and the Moſelle, and to 
commence hoſtilities againſt the emperor. Mean while, 
king Staniſlaus was at his ſon- in- law's court. His preſence 
was abſolutely neceſſary in Poland, from whence he had the 
King Sta- news of his election. He had bur two methods to take; 
_— po. the one, was to go to Dantzick on board the French fleet; 
land frem the other was to go to Warſaw, through France, by land. 
Franc. The firſt method was not only uncertain, but hazardous; 
and the laſt was ſo full of danger, being obliged to pals for 
the moſt part through an enemy's country, that it was judged 
to be impradicable. By a ſeries, however, of dextrous ma- 
nagement and romantic adventures, king Staniſlaus arrived 
by land at Warſaw on the 8th of September, and continued 
undiſcovered there till the 11th, taking proper meaſures with 
his friends for his future. ſucceſs. 
Succeſs of In the mean while, the French troops, under the command 
the French of the marſhal duke of Berwick, took fort Kehl, and thereby 


troops on 


the Rhine. ſecured to themſelves a paſſage over the Rhine into Cnr 
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All Europe was at this time filled with manifeſtos of the Geo. II. 

ſeveral powers at war; each juſtifying his own conduct. One 1733 
particularly was addreſſed by the French king, to the electors 

and princes of the empire, affuring them, that he had no 
bother intention in taking fort Kehl, but to be in a capacity 

to aſſiſt them as guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia,” 

in caſe the emperor ſhould offer to oppreſs them.” Soon Neutrality 

after this declaration, the French miniſtry, who had of the au- 


212 r- , | 4 ſtrian Ne- 
been unwillingly drawn into the war, and who were now — 
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extremely intent upon promoting the commerce of their 
country, underſtanding that the-merchants of Dunkirk were 
apprchenſive that the hoſtilities between France and the empe- 
ror might extend to the towns and cities of the Auſtrian 


Netherlands, and thereby ruin the trade of Dunkirk, the 


count de Maurepas wrote them a letter by his maſter's order, 
« permitting his ſubjects to continue their commerce with 
thoſe of the Imperial towns, and telling them, it was not the 
king's intention to begin acts of hoſtilities againſt the ſubjects 
of the Imperial Flanders: he then promiſes, that ſhould any 
change be made in that reſpect, the king will give the moſt 
effectual orders for ſecu ing their commerce againſt the enter · 


prizes that may be attempted to their prejudice.. 
The French were equally ſuccefsful in Italy, as they had Succeſs of 
the French 
which was for ever planning new acquiſitions to her family, amn 


been upon the Rhine: the ambition of the queen of Spain, 


had formed the project of an alliance between France, Spain, 


and Sardinia, for advancing her ſon don Carlos to the thrones 


of Naples and Sicily. This was a dreadful ftroke upon the 
Imperialiſts. The French, at that time, had an army of 
near 30,000 regular troops, and the marſhal de Villars, the 
beſt officer in Frence, next to the duke of Berwick, was 
appointed to command them, under the king of Sardinia. 
On the 12th of October, the French troops began their 


march to paſs the Alps by Briancon, the valley of Barcelo- 


nette and Savoy; and joined the Sardinian troops in the 


Vigevano. Mean while, the duke of Parma declared him- 


ſelf of age, and the king of Sardinia publicly notified his 
Joining with France, and endeavouring to reduce the ex- 
ceſſive pride of the houſe of Auſtria. | 


On the 29th of October, his Sardinian majeſty arrived at 
| Vigevano, where the confederate army lay. Upon his ad- 


vancing the main body of his troops againſt Pavia, he un- 
derſtood that the German garriſon, which was in that city 
and Caſtle, had abandoned both; upon which, they were ſur- 
| 4 rendered 
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THE HISTORY 
rendered to his Sardinian majeſty. This determined the gi 
of Milan to make its ſubmiſſion likewiſe ; upon which his 
majeſty ſent a detachment of 9000 men to take poſſeſſion of th 
caſtle, and to block up the citadel. The important roy: 
Pizzighitone was next reduced, as was, in, the beginning of Des 
cember, Cremona, with the caſtles of Frezza and Secco, and of 
the fort of Fuentez, all which was done with little or no oppo- 
ſition. The confederated army then marched: to Milan, 
which they likewiſe took. A conqueſt fo important, that mar- 
ſhal de Villars that very afterngon ſet out to carry the news 
of it in perſon to his maſter. The marquis de Coigny, a 
French lieutenant-general, next took Novaro, which was 
expected to have made a vaſt defence; and about the ſame 
time the garriſon of Sarravale was obliged to ſurrender 
priſoners of war to the marquis de Maillebois. The allied 
army next made themſelves maſters of Guaſtalla, under pre- 
tence of preventing the Imperialiſts from ſeizing it, the duke 
of Guaſtalla being a ſovereign, and a neutral prince. Nei- 


ther were the Spaniſh arms idle at this time. For, landing 


in Italy, they ſent a detachment, under the marquis de Ca- 
{tropignano, to beſiege the Imperial fortreſs of Aula, which 
was obliged to capitulate in a few days, and the garriſon ſent 
priſoners of war to Spain. | 1 „ 

The ſcene of war and bloodſhed, which was now opened 
in Europe, was very inconfiſtent with the principles of the 
Engliſh miniſtry. Mr, Keene, the Britiſh reſident \at Ma- 
drid, was then much truſted by ſir Robert Walpole. He 
had nothing reproachful in his birth, nor mean either in his 
appearance or addreſs: he knew the office part of buſineſs very 
well, and his great experience had rendered him perfeQly 


well acquainted with all the differences ſubſiſting between 


the Engliſh South-Sea company and the king of Spain. By 
a long reſidence there, he thoroughly knew the characters 


and intrigues of that court; but the queen of Spain, being 


always jealous of him, he never had been able to gain any 
aſcendency in their councils ; and if he did afterwards, it was 
owing to a lucky incident. Upon his negociations, a. great 
deal at that juncture and afterwards depended ; but the truth 
is, he was a much better agent than a miniſter : for he ſought 
to gain by expedients, many points which he ought to have 
urged upon the principles and the laws of nations, 

upon the true meaning of the treaties ſubſiſting between the 
two crowns, into which he ſeems never thoroughly. to have 
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He was inſtruded by his court, at this time, to endeavout᷑ to Geo. II. 
make matters eaſy between the emperor and the court of 1733. 
Madrid, which never had openly declared its reſentment up- — 
on what had happened, after the infant don Carlos was intro- 2 of 
duced into Italy; but he was anſwered, “ that matters had 1 
gone too far for his Catholic majeſty to retract the meaſures againſt the 
he had laid down: and that the count de Montijo had or- <mperors 
ders to communicate to the Engliſh miniſtry, the reaſon of 
his Catholic majeſty's procedure.” The count, accordingly, 
was furniſhed with a memorial for that effect, which he com- 
municated to the Britiſh miniſtry, juſtifying the proceedings 
of the court of Madrid. From this memorial, the ambitious 
views of the court of Madrid were eaſily diſcernible, The 
fiſt argument uſed in the ſame, related to what had happen- 
ed in Poland, a country with which Spain could have little 
or no connection. 5 . e 

The Catholic king ſaid, “ he could never be an eaſy His memo - 
and indifferent ſpectator of the extravagant ſeries of out- rial on thaf 
rages and violent proceedings of the emperor and the court 
of Vienna, to cramp by their oppoſition the indiſputable li- 
berty of the tepublic of Poland, by concealing, under the 
ſpecious pretence of maintaining that liberty, theit real inten- 
tion to ſubvert it; and all this to hinder a prince, that ought 
to be reſpected for the cloſe alliance, which binds him to the 
auguſt houſe of Bourbon, of which the Catholic king is one of 
the principal branches, from remounting his throne; or to take 


it away from him by violence, after his election and advance- 


ment. His Catholic majeſty's ſilence upon ſuch an impor- 
tant occaſion, after the notorious and diſhonourable excluſion 
of king Staniſlaus, fnewed his juſt reſentment as plainly as 
the public. declarations of the moſt Chriſtian king his ne- 
phew; and the grievances occaſioned by the inſuppottable 
ambition of the court of Vienna, gave his royal mind as 
great uneaſineſs, as the generous ſtings for the maintenance 
of his honour. His Catholic majeſty imagined, however, 
that the emperor, conſidering the dangers of ſo ſcandalous 
an enterprize, and of the chimerical pretence of his ſupe- 
riority, would deſiſt from the enormous deſign of affronting 
downright, and . without any reaſon, the tickliſh forbearance 


of powers, which ought to divide amongſt them, the injuries 


< 
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ciiered to any one of them.” l 5 
Nevertheleſs, his Catholic majeſty, out of his great deſire 
of peace, and conſtant zeal for the public tranquillity, had 
recourſe to the mediation and guaranty of the king of Great 
Pritain, for an amicable ſatisfaction for the inſults, damages, 
Vor. XX, FO OO. 55 and 
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1733. fon of the infanta of Spain, don Carlos, his ſon; but the em 
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ror's ambition was already beyond all bounds, and the court 
of Vienna, animated by the inſatiable, fury of the ſupreme 
power, to which the general complaiſance of Europe had 


raiſed them, by ſuffering them to acquire ſo many vaſt domi- 


nions, did at laſt make uſe of extraordinary methods, to render 
fruitleſs a Jong negotiation for a friendly accommodation, 
which the Catholics waited for with a religious reſignation, by 
forming the difficult deſign of ſacrificing to their caprice, the 


| ſovereignty of two great monarchs in the perſon of king 


| knowledyges that the peaceful ſettlement of don Carlos in [tal 


And accuſes the emperor with all manner of fraud a 


Stauiſlaus, and at the ſame time deſpiling the wiſe and pru- 
dent propoſals of the king of Great Britain.“ 


«© The memorial then proceeds to recapitulate all the provo- 
cations his Catholic majeſty had received from the Imperial 


court, upon the death of the late duke of Parma, and ac- 


was wholly owing to the friendſhip of his Britannic majeſty, 
| | per- 
fidy, and with ſtirring up the ſubjects of don Carlos to diſ- 


obey his authority, The emperor was likewiſe accuſed of 


publiſhing a reſcript, condemning the great duke of Tuſcany, 
for ſuffering don Carlos to receive the homage of his ſub- 
jects, as lawful ſucceſſor to the duchy of Tuſcany. And don 
Carlos, in another reſeript, was condemned for reſuming the 
title of the great prince, tho', it ſeems, it had been allowed to 
him by the court of Vienna. His Catholic majeſty had 
complained of all theſe affronts to the king of Great Britain, 


who acknowledged the juſtice of his complaints, and uſed 


his good offices at the court of Vienna ; and conferences 
were entered upon, to find out the propereſt means of pro- 
curing an honourable and friendly accommodation: but the 
continual delays, the ambiguous anſwers, the impracticable 
propoſals, the imperious terms made uſe of in the projects of 
the court of Vienna; the pretended diſtance between the 
courts, and the methodical dilatorineſs of that of Vienna, drew 


the negotiation to a great length; and it was as muchas the 
\ _ Britiſh miniſters could do, to draw up a project the 2 iſt of 
July, 1733. His Catholic majeſty's embaſſador approved of 


that project; but the emperor's refuſed to accept it, 


had received new orders from his ſovereign : his majeſly's 


| miniſter conſented to this, after repeated proteſtations, that 
- her would not come into any future captious delays, which 


might loſe the n of the campaign. In this inter- 
val, the projected adjuſtment was diſpatched to the two 
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courts; and though it was readily ſent back on the part of his Geo. 


Catholic majeſty, with his royal approbation, the anſwer ef 1733. 


the court of Vienna was a long time in coming. This de- 
Jay was attributed to the contrary winds, and to the extraor- 
dinary buſineſs of the miniſters at Vienna; but under this 
were concealed malicious views.” e 

« In ſhort, at the time when people expected a condeſcen- 
fon ſo deſirable, and fo earneſtly ſollicited at the court of 


Vienna by the king of Great Britain, his Catholic i 


having already approved of the project propoſed by his Br 


tannic majeſty, an extraordinary courier arrived with a coun- 


ter project or declaration, equally illuſory and injuriqus, like 
many others, which the haughtineſs of that court had for- 
merly produced. The Catholic king's minifter, ſurprized and 
provoked at a proceeding ſo extravagant and injurious, was 
oblized to declare, that he would break off all negotiation, 
The king of Great Britain knew what good ground there 
was for that miniſter's juſt complaint, and what great reaſon 
for his Catholic majeſty to be angry : however, though it 
muſt be ſome d:ſappointment to his Britannic majeſty to ſee 
of how little effect his officious endeavours had proved at the 
court of Vienna z yet his miniſters, always animated with the 
ſame zeal, would not negle& the making of all efforts to ob- 
tain of the Catholic king a new conſent to a delay of __ 
days. But after a prudent reflection upon all that had paſſed, 
his Catholic majeſty foreſaw the prejudicial conſequences and 
the dangerous effects which might attend a farther conde- 
ſcenſion and forbearance, conſidering the repeated flights put 
upon the princes of the houſe of Bourbon. He found that it 
was indiſpenſably neceſſary, without loſs of time, to unite 
bis forces with thoſe of the moſt Chriſtian king to make war 


upon the emperor, in order to revenge, by that means, their 
common. grievances, and to recover the reſpect due to two 


monarchs, which the inſupportable ambition of the emperor 
had leſſened by ſo many exceſſes.” 2 5 | 
« His Catholic majefty is of opinion, that after ſo many 
ſtudied delays, ſo many plain inſults on the part of the court 
of Vienna, and ſo much condeſcenſion on the part of that 


of Spain, the king of Great Britain cannot help approving © 


the reſolution he has taken. He majeſty does not doubt, but 
bis Britannic majeſty is very ſenſible bow greatly his media- 
tion has been affronted, and how greatly the ſovereignty of 
princes, who know no ſuperiority, has been deſpiſed. The 
Catholic king is likewiſe perfuaded, that his Britannic ma- 
jelty will be well pleaſed with the grateful ſenſe he has of his 
"= laudable 
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Geo. II. laudable intention; and that he will contribute more than 
1733. ever to the keeping up of an unalterable harmony, that the 
— two nations may reap the advantages of a fair and uninter- 
rupted commerce, and enjoy the ſatisfaction ſecured to them 
by the ineſtimable friendſhip of the two monarchs . 
Preparations It appeared plainly enough from this memorial, that Spain 
— for was determined upon a war. Her preparations for that effect 
Italy, © Were prodigious; 16,000 foot, 4000 horſe, and ten ſqua- 

drons of dragoons, with proper trains of artillery, were de- 
ſtined to the expedition, and every thing now tended to war. 

In the mean while the Dutch, who were dreadfully afraid 
of being involved. in the troubles of Europe, did all they 
could to reconcile parties. They ſucceeded ſo far, as to pro- 
cure a : convention of neutrality for the Auſtrian Nether: 


lands 


2 Their High Mightinefſes poſſeſſion, and which, according 
have made known to his moſt to the treaties, are to ſerve as a 
Chriſtian majeſty, by their reſo- barrier to the republic; his ſaid 
lution of the 26th of N moſt Chriſtian majeſty reſerving 
1733, that at the ſame time that to himſelf the liberty of tepulſing 
they have not concerned them- the hoſtilities which may be com- 
ſelves, in any manner, either di- mitted by his Imperial majeſty's 
realy or indirectly, with the af- troops in the Auſtrian Nether- 
fairs of Poland, and that they lands, in ſuch manner, that with- | 
deſign to have nothing to do with out breaking in upon the neutre- 
thoſe affairs, nor with the broils lity ſtipulated, and without de- 
which may enſue therefrom; ſigning to make any ſettlement 
they hope his moſt Chriſtian ma- in the Netherlands, he may ſe- 
jeſty will conſent, that the Au- cure his frontiers 3 and in order 
ſtrian Netherlands, of which his thereunto, make uſe of the need - 
Imperial majeſty is at preſent in ful and convenient means accord. 
poſſeſſion, and which are to ſerve ing to the law and uſages of 
as a barrier to their republic, war. Their High Mightineſſes, 
ſhall not be involved in the war on their part, declare, that they 
which may happen upon occa- will have no concern in the af- 
fion of the affairs of Poland. His fairs of Poland, nor the differen- 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty,” to give ces which the ſaid affairs have 
their royal mightineſſes a mark occaſioned, or may hereafter oc- 
of the pleaſure he takes in the caſion, the whole without pre- 
conduct they have obſerved, and judice to the alliances they have 
of his deſire that they ſhould en- with the emperor as they have 
Joy the tranquillity they endea- with France, and from which 
vour to procure to themſelves, alliances on both parts, they do 

has declared, and does declare, not intend to derogate. Thar 
that he will not attack the Au- High Mightineſſes farther de- 
ſtrian Netherlands, of which his claring, that they will not ne- 
Imperial majeſty is at preſent in gle& any office to prevent thing 
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lands, which at firſt met with ſome obſtruction from the court Geo. IT. 
of Vienna. Aſter this they continued a negotiation at Paris, 1733-4. 
by Mr. Van Hoey, for a general peace. But he was told by 
the French, that his Imperial majeſty being the offending 
party, muſt make the firſt overtures. Such was the fate of 
affairs in Europe, when the parliament of Great Britain 
opened on the 17th day of January 1734. N 

His majeſty's ſpeech run chiefly upon the critical ſtate of Parliament 
affairs of Europe, with the neceffity of the Britiſh nation act- t. 
ing with circumſpeCtion and prudence, and maintaining it- | 
ſelf in a proper poſture of defence. At the ſame time his ma- 
jeſty told the houſe: of commons, I ſhall order the eftimates King's 
« to be laid before you of ſuch ſervices as require your pre- Pech. 
« ſent and immediate care. The augmentation, which will 
« be propoſed for the ſea-ſervice, will be very conſiderable ; 
but I am confident it will be thought by you reaſonable 
c and neceſſary, I muſt particularly recommend to your 
care the debt of the navy, which has every year been laid 
e before you; but from the preſent circumſtances of the 
« times, | believe you will think it now requires ſome pro- 
« viſion to be made for it, which cannot well be longer poſt- 
« poned, without manifeſt detriment to the public ſervice, 


thing that can affect the tran- 
quillity of the Auftrian Nether- 
lands ; and that they will not aſ- 
{iſt the emperor therein, either by 
their troops, or in any other 
manner whatſoever. _ 

This convention, or act of neu- 


trility, ſhall be ratified by his moſt 


Chriſtian majeſty and their High 
Mightinefſes within the ſpace of 
two months, or ſooner if it can 
be done. e 32s MY ang 

In witneſs whereof, we the un- 
derwritten embaſſador of his 
moſt Chriſtian- majeſty, and de- 
puties of their High Mightineſſes 


the lords States eral of the 


United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, have ſigned the preſent 
convention, and have affixed the 
ſeals of our arms thereto. | 
Done at the Hague the 24th 
of November 1733. 


. IF 2 | 


OY Many perſons of great di- 


ſtinction died in the year 1733. 
On the 17th of January died 
George lord viſcount Torring- 
ton, ſo famous for the defeat he 
gave the Spaniards in the year 
1718, Sir Charles Wager ſuc- 
cceded him as firſt lord of the 
admiralty. | 

January 22, died lord Foley; 


and the ſame day died the earl 


of Pembroke, who had gone 
through the greateſt offices of 
ſtate ſince the revolution. On 
the 25th of January died fir Gil- 
bert Heathcote. On the _ of 
March died lord Raymond, lord 
chief juſtice of the king's-bench. 
On the 7th of May died the earl 
of Cholmondley : and in Octo- 


ber died the junior dutcheſs of 


Marlborough; as did the dutch- 
eſs of Ormond in September. 
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—— e the ſupplies neceſſary for defraying of them with that rea- 
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© As theſe extraordinary charges and expences are una- 
„ yoidable, I make no doubt but you will effectually raiſe 


dineſs and diſpatch, and with that juſt regard to the true 
es intereſt of my people, which this parliament bas bitherto 


„ ſhewn upon all occaſions.” 


His majeſty then proceeds to recommend temper. and una- 
nimity, and for diſpatch in their buſineſs, that he may have 


the ſooner an opportunity of taking the ſenſe of a new parlia- 
ment. He concluded as follows: I am confident a little 


e time will effeQually remove all groundleſs ſurmiſes, and it 


ce will be found that Great Britain is always to 200 that 


Great re- 
mo als at 
court and 
promotions. 


dutiful, and his majeſty's anſwer very gracious *, .. 
dreſs. was moved for by lord Harvey, whom his majeſty, in 


part which the honour and intereſt of the nation calls upon 

© jt to undertake.” 8 
In the houſe of peers the addreſs was s remarkably loyal and 
. 


conſideration of the zeal he had ſhewn in his ſervice, had 
called up to that houſe, and it was carried with very little 
oppoſition. Some alterations, however, had happened lately 


in the complexion of the houſe of lords, where the court 


party loſt one of its ableſt advocates in the perſon of the earl 
of Cheſterfield.” He had, for ſome time, reſigned his place of 


Jord ſteward of his majeſty's houſhold. It was generally be- 
lieved, that he and ſome other noblemen of the higheſt di- 
ſtinction and zeal for his majeſty's ſervice, as well as of great 
abilities in it, had been for ſome months ſecretly; diſſatisfed 


with the miniſter's meaſures, particularly in puſhing the ex- 


ciſe ſcheme fo far as he had done. The miniſter had an in- 
timation, that a plan for a new adminiſtration was upon the 


anvil; and he was not at all ſollicitous to prevent the re- 
movals and re: lignations that took place. The duke of Bol- 
ton, about the ſame time, reſigned, or was forced to reſign, 
his places of lord lieutenant and dane rotuloryns of the coun- 
x | 11 

2 4 I thank you for this * « my fol view, 700 may be 
&* tiful and loyal addreſs, The © aſfured of the continuance of 
t ſatisfa&tion you expreſs in my © my care and vigilance for 
** conſtant attention and endea- “ thoſe deſirable ends, and of 
* vours for preſerving the pub- - © my firm reſolution in all e- 
* lic peace and tranquill ty, and © vents to take ſuch meaſures, 


* promoting the intereſts of my * as. may beſt anſwer the conk- 


people, is extremely aceepta- * dence you repoſe in me, and 


ble o me: and as the honour “ ſecure the ſaſety and happi- 


„and dignity of my crown, and * neſs of the nation.“ 
* the good of my kingdoms are R 


tf 
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ty of Southampton, his regiment of horſe, and his vern Geo, II, 
ment of the Iſle of Wight. The lard Cobham had. Iways 17330 4+ 
diſtinguiſhed himfelf, in the worſt .of times, in favour of the 
houſe of Hanover and the roteſtant ſucceſſion. His courage © Character 
was unqueſtionable. He' ha d been hi ghly in 8 with all Ge. 
the heads of the Ware pe S rot ;z and Rave h no ſpeaker, was 
a man of taſte a addreſs; but from. nden with 
the miniſter, he at this time reſigned his regiment of horſe, 
as did the duke of Montroſe the ſeals as lord Privy-ſeal of 
Scotland: the lord Clinton likewiſe reſigned his places as one 
of the gentlemen of his majeſty's bedchamber, and the lieu- 
tenancy of the county of Deyon. Though theſe removals 
were fat from being popular, yet ſome dukten, 12 hap- 
pened, about the ſame time, in the law, were hi | 
Mr. Talbot, ſollicitor-general, was made 929 8 E Law promo» 
of Great Britain, and a peer of England. He was ſon to tions. 
the biſhop of Durham, and looked upon as one of the cleareſt | 
headed, as well as the beſt hearted lawyers, that ever Prag- 
tiſed. The other promotion was equally popular and judi- 
cious: it was that of ſir Philip Yorke, attorney: general. to 
be lord chief juſtice of the King's- bench, and a peer of E 
land. The former was ſucceeded as ſollicitor-geheral by W. | 
Rider, afterwards fir Dudley Rider; and the latter, as 5 
ney-general, by Mr. ſince Sir, John Willes. 5 
The ſtate 0 patties in the houſe of commons, continued Debates | 
much the ſame as the laſt ſeſſion. Their addreſs upon the 8 
king's ſpeech was very pacific; and they particularly aſſured the houſe of 
his majeſty, that they would make ſuch proviſion for the de- commons. 
fence of the nation, as ſhould ſecure his majeſty” s kingdoms, | 
rights and poſſeſſions from al dangers and inſults, as might 
preſerve the reſpect due to the crown of Great Britain, an 
not give any encouragement to the deſperate views of thoſe 
who never ail to flatter themſelves with the hopes of great 
re from public troubles. The addreſs was moved 
for by Mr. Campbell of Pembrokeſhire, and ſeconded by 
Mr. Fox, ſince lord Ilcheſter. Some other court members 
likewiſe ſpoke in favour of it, particularly lord Tyrconnel, 
upon the principle, that almoſt any peace was preferable to 
a war in a trading nation. 
The oppoſition to the agreeing with the report of the ad- 
dreſs, as uſual, turned upon the generality of the expreſſions 
which might be afterwards wreſted to an abſolute approbation 
of all the miniſter's meaſures. Sir John Hind Cotton parti- 
cularly ſaid, *“ that he was afraid the words Rights and Poſ- 
icons, might be conſtrued to extend to his majeſty's Ger- 
| N 4 man 
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—— tion, and by others, Mr. Pelham particularly, the objection 
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man dominions.” But this being explained ſo. as to admit 
of no ſuch conſtruction by the gentleman who made the mo» 


was dropped. Upon this Mr. Pulteny moved for an amend- 
ment, © to aſſure his majeſty, that he might entirely de- 
pend on the ſupport and aſſiſtance of his faithful commong, 
in ſuch meaſures as he ſhall find it neceſſary to enter into for 
attaining and ſecuring theſe valuable purpoſes ; provided ſuch 
meaſures ſhall appear to this hauſe to have been neceſſary 
for obtaining ſuch ends. „ G: 
He thought this amendment was neceſſary for preventing 
the court party from pretending, that under the generality 
of the expreſſions of the addreſs, their agreement to a vote of 
credit was implied; and he mentioned a caſe of that kind 
within his own knowledge. He was anſwered by fir Robert 


Walpole, who abſolutely denied that there was any ſuch in- 


tention. As to the other objeQion, fir, continued he, 
it is equally without foundation; I do not believe that it can 
ſo much as once enter into the head of any man to imagine, 
that by the words Rights and Poſſeſſions, this houſe means 
to include his majeſty's German dominions. If ever thoſe 
dominions ſhould come to be in ſuch danger, as that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould find it neceſſary to aſk the aſſiſtance of this na- 
tion, he would certainly do it by a direct meſſage to parlia- 
ment: and I am very ſure, that at preſent there is no ſuch 


thing thought of; nor is there the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon 


Bee vol. 


XIX. p. 58 I, 


for ſuſpecting that there will be an occaſion for any ſuch 
demand.“ | 3 8 Fr 
Sir William Wyndham, in anſwer to fir Rgbert Walpole, 
ſaid, *© that he had looked over the journals of the houſe 
along with Mr. Pulteny, and.that the caſe he had mentioned 
was that of the 12th of April 1727 ; and that a very ſtrenu- 
ous debate had happened upon it in a very thin houſe *.”” 8 

William then obſerved, that Mr. Winnington (who was at 
that time one of the greateſt friends the minifter had in the 
houſe) was a teller againſt that very queſtion. Upon this 
Mr. Winnington ſtood up, and explained the difference be- 
tween that vote of credit and any that could happen that ſeſ- 


ſion. He was backed by Mr. Scrope, who gave a very cleat 


4 It is ſurpriſing that fir William, was 229 in the majority, and 
having that very day conſulted 109 in the minority, Which at 
the journals, ſhould have been the cloſe of the ſeſſion is a re- 
miſtaken in this particular ; for markably full houſe. ; 
the diviſion upon the queſtion 9 
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and accurate account of all or moſt of the votes of credit 
that had been agreed to by the houſe; ſo that Mr. Pulteny, 
though he was far from giving up the queſtion, did not i 
upon any diviſion. An amendment, however, was made in 
the addreſs; for it having been mentioned in the motion for 
the addreſs, that his majeſty, in all his tranſactions, would 


' 
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have the ſtricteſt regard to the honour and digaity of his 
crown and the true intereſt of his people, was what not only 


his majeſty's royal aſſurances, but their happy experience 


all his majeſty's paſt conduct, and the prudence of his coun» 
cils and meaſures upon every occaſion, left them no room to 
doubt. This was thought rather too ſtrong a compliment 
to the miniſter, and therefore the wiſdom and prude of, 


the meaſures was omitted when the addreſs, was agreed to. 


On the 23d of January, the houſe of commons agreed to 


eee er ROD FESESTT TORE BITS ERS Es 


addreſs the king for a copy of the treaty of Vienna in 1731, 


with the ſecret and ſeparate articles, and the States Gene- R 


ral's act of concurrence z and on the ſame day fir John 
Ruſhout moved, * that an humble addreſs ſhould be preſented 
to his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to give direct 


2 Mr, Comptroller. preſented 
to the houſe, purſuant to their 
addreſs to his majeſty, a copy of 
the treaty between the emperor 
and the king of Great Britain, 
ſigned at Vienna the 16th of 
March 1731, and of the prag- 
matic ſanction annexed, with the 
tranſlation thereof. And alſo, 
Copy of the ſeparate article 


for excluding from the guaranty . 
the caſe of the Turks giving di- 


ſturbance to his Imperial and 


Catholic majeſty, ſigned at the 


ſame place, and on the ſame 
day; and tranflatioa thereof. 
And alſo, . | 
Copy of the declaration con+ 
cerning the introduction of —— 


niſh garriſons into the ſorti 


places of 'Tuſcany, Parma, and 
Placentia ; figned likewiſe at the 
_ time ; and tranſlation, And 
allo, „ 
Copy of the declaration con- 
E&rning the ſucceſſion of Parma; 


And alſo, 5 . 
Copy of the declaration fi 
ed by the miniſters of the king 
of Great Britain, and of the lords 
the States General, and 
tion. And alſo, 
Copy of the ſeparate articles, 
about inviting the lords the States 
General to join ia the aboveſaid 
treaty, ſigned alſo at Vienna 
the 16th of March 1731, and 
tranſlation. And alſo, 


Motion br 

papers by 

fir John 
uſhout, 


ſigned as above, and tranſlation. 


Copy of the act of concar- 


rence of the States General to 


the above-ſaid treaty of Vienna; 


— — at the Hague the 2oth day 
of 


February 1732, by the mini- 
ſters of the emperor, the king of 


Great Britain, and the ſaid States; 


and tranſlation. And alſo, 
Copy of the ſeparate article 


belonging to the ſaid act of con- 


currence; ſigned at the ſame 


place, and on the ſame day; and 
tranſlation. - wn | 
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202 E Aan 
Geo. II. that the letters and inſtructions ſent to his majeſty's miniſters 
1733-4. at the courts of France and Spain, relating to the execution 
| of the treaty of Seville, ſhould be laid before the houſe, © 

Debate upon This motion introduced a long and a violent debate. Sir 

— — William Yonge obſerved, that the treaty of Seville being an- 

ir Wilhlam . | . . . , N 
Yonge, terior to that of Vienna, letters and inſtructions relating to 

the former, could have no connection or concern with the 

latter. He inſiſted ſtrongly upon the impropriety of that 

houſe calling for papers that might give light to any negotia- 

tions then upon the carpet ; but concluded, that if the houſe 

ſhould think fit to take the treaty of Seville under its confide- 

ration, it might be proper to call for any particular paper 

that could give light to its deliberations ; but he was abſo- 
luteiy againſt agreeing to the preſent queſtion, APES 

Sir Willem Sir William Wyndham, on the contrary, thought, that 
Wyndham. the impracticability of carrying the treaty of Seville into exe- 
| cution, gave riſe to the ſtipulations contained in the treaty of 
Vienna; and that it was impoſſible to judge of its propriety, 

without having the papers moved for laid before the houſe. 

Sir Robert He was anſwered by fir Robert Walpole, who ſaid,” * that 
Walpole. jf the houſe ſhould move to go into a committee upon the 
ſtate of the nation, or, which he ſaid was the ſame thing, 

upon the conduct of the miniſter, he ſhould not be againſt 

laying any papers before it proper for its information : but he 

thought the motion then made was irregular, and tended only 

to ſerve as a handle for declaiming againſt the adminiſtra- 

tion.” He then went on in the following manner, which is 

too remarkable to be omitted here. | 1 eV 

It is uſual for ſome people to make motions. rather to 

fx unpopular things on others, than to have any information 

for themſelves. They make motions in order to make a figure 

in the votes, which are ſent to all parts of the nation, and 

to ſerve ſome particular end of their own : when a negative 

is put on any ſuch motion, they are then ready to cry out, 

We would have relieved you; we would have extricated you 

from all the difficulties you labour under; but we were by 

power denied the means of doing it. This, fir, is à piece 

of management; it is a ſort of parliamentary play always 

practiſed by thoſe who oppoſe the meaſures of the admini- 
ſtration: 1 remember it as long as I remember parliaments, 

and have, by my own experience, been acquainted with it: 

I can remember the motions made with no other view, but to 

have 2 2 put upon them; and particularly at the be- 
Einning of a ſeſſion, the language among ſuch gentlemen al- 

ways has been, We mult attack them; we muſt give ow 

Ch 
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no reſt, but make motion after motion; if they agree to any Geo. II. 
motion we make, it will diſtreſs them; and if they put a ne- 1733-4» 


gative upon every one, it will render them ↄdic 
ople. | OR OO} 5 
n This, I ſay, fir, has been always the practice of thoſe 
who are reſolved, at any rate, to oppoſt the adminiſtration ;. 
but to ſay that any motion in parliament is refuſed by power, 
is, in my opinion, a very unparliamentary way of thinking, 
When any motion is made, every gentleman is at liberty to 


debate upon it, and to agree or diſagree as he thinks reaſon- 
able; if it be rejected, it muſt be by a majority of the houſe, 


and becomes an act of the houſe; and to ſay, what is an a 
of the houſe is an act of power, is not, I think, ſpeaking in 
the language of parliament?” _ 25 . EE. 
He then went into the reaſons commonly urged on ſuch 
occaſions againſt the jmpropriety of calling for papers that 
might interrupt negotiations then depending; and he juſti- 
fed the treaty of Vienna, and maintained, that it laid 
England under no obligation but what ſhe was obliged in 
the nature of things to have fulhlled though no ſuch treaty 
had been concluded. He next took notice of the indecent 
manner of treating the adminiſtration ; ſometimes, by way of 
irony, and at other times, continued he, calling names, fach 
as a cowardly adminiſtration, a wheelinz, ſhifting miniſtry, 
(though by the bye I never underſtood the preſent to be a 
ſhifting adminiſtration ; for, as I take it, the great quarrel 
amongſt us is, that the adminiſtration has not been ſhifted.) 
« Though I cannot agree with the gentlemen who ſay that 
this nation is at preſent in ſo unhappy a ſituation, yet I muſt 
grant, that the affairs of Europe are not at preſent in a very 
happy ſituation; and if the errors or miſmanagement of any 
of the adminiſtration here, has contributed in the leaft to the 
preſent poſture of affairs of Europe, I muſt think that they 
very little deſerve to ſerve the crown; but really by ſome 
gentlemens way of talking, one would imagine, that the mi- 
niſters of England were the miniſters of Europe; or that 
madneſs and folly reigned at this court, and that the moſt 
profound wiſdom prevailed at all others. 
This excellent ſpeech was applauded and approved of even 
by the enemies of the ſpeaker, who were not ſo either thro? 
principle or ambition; for many were his enemies thro' miſ- 


information 


clamation, without one conſtitutional argument to ſupport 
it, They talked a great deal of the ſentiments of the people 


L 


or miſapprehenſion. He was anſwered by Mr. vague an- 
Sbippen, Mr. P. and others; but in the ſtile of general de- ſwers tothe 


ſame, 
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of England; and how highly they would reſent the reſec- 
ing the motion. But Mr. Pelham and Mr. Scrope very pro- 
perly anſwered, that there was in the Engliſh conſtitutioß an 
executive, as well as a legiſlative, and judiciary, power, and 
that the executive power being intruſted with the king, it 
would be abſolutely impoſſible to render it effectual, if the 
people either in their collective or repreſentative capacity 
ſhould be judges of the means of carrying it into effect, 
which conſiſted in papers and in the acts of the miniſters 


Mr. Pelham, employed. Mr. Pelham added, That the government of 


Great Britain was the moſt free of any under the ſun; yet 


that it was frequently obliged to treat with people who had 


ed, . be highly beneficial to their country.“ 


very different ideas of the rights of the people; ahd as that 
neceſſity was abſolute, they muſt either forego all treating, 
or throw their cabinets open to all the world; expoſe pri- 


vate promiſes and encouragements, and, as poſſibly might be 


the cafe in the preſent queſtion, ſubject themſelves to cen- 


ſure for going into meaſures that, when half ſeen, might ap- 
pear unjuſtifiable, but when the whole came to be conſider- 


Mr. Danvers, a jocular friend of the miniſter, finiſhed the 


debate by obſerving, that the houſe might as well addreſs his 


majeſty to bring his whole cabinet of papers open for the pe- 
rufal of the houſe, as to agree with the motion : that the 


people of England were friends to the minifter, and that 


Diviſion. 
Riſe of the 
motions for 


Papers, 


they all ſeemed to think the _ diſpute in parliament was, 
who ſhould be miniſter.” At laſt the queſtion being put, a 
negative was given to the queſtion by a majority of 195 
againſt 104. | i 
The great buſineſs of the oppoſition now, both in their dif- 
courſes and writings, was to repreſent the pacific conduct of 
the miniſter in the war begun againſt the emperor by France, 
Spain, and Sardinia, as the effect of puſillanimity, or of ſome- 
what ſtil] worſe, a ſecret correſpondence, and prior a - 
ments with France. Though the death of the king o 
land was ſudden and unforeſeen, though the Poles were al- 
moſt unaninious in electing Staniſlaus for their king, and 
though nothing could be more natural than to think that his 


ſon-in-law, the French king, would ſupport that election; 


yet the Engliſh miniſter was publickly accuſed of having, in 
the year 1729, entered into engagements with France to 
promote the election of Staniſlaus upon the demiſe of king 


Auguſtus. As nothing could be more unpopular in England 


than ſuch a charge, it might have hurt the miniſter, 
not his enemies carried it to a ridiculous excefs, by fu 


je- 
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powerful enemies, who were eve 
dominions, and was the. conſequence of the engagements that 
had been formed with France. As to the charge itſelf, it 
was unſupported by even the ſhadow of evidence at the time 
of the death of king Auguſtus, and ſome time before. But 
as that king, in the year 1729, had a fit of illneſs, and as 
Mr. Woodward was then the Britiſh minifter at his court, 
the oppoſition believed, or pretended to believe, that orders 
had been ſent him from England to favour the election of 
Staniſlaus, if king Auguſtus ſhould then die. 


In conſequence of this motion, Mr. Sandys, on the 25th Motion for 
of Januaey, moved the houſe of commons, that an humble iatructions, 


addreſs be preſented to his majeſty to give direction, that 
the ſeveral inſtrutions to Mr. Woodward, his majeſty's mi- 
niſter in Poland in the year 1729, be laid before the houſe. 

This motion was backed with the reaſoning we have al- 


i ready expoſed; and the ableſt members of the oppoſition, 
conſcious how weakly it was founded, inſtead of ſupporting 


it upon parliamentary. principles, brought their own private 
ſurmiſes as arguments for it; and finding the motion no 
longer defenſible againſt the reaſoning of the miniſter and 
his friends, they endeavoured to turn them into ridicule, _ But 
even in this method they were worſted by Mr. Horatio Wal- 
pole, whom they had Ways affected to repreſent in a very 
mean light, both in his perſon and parts. 1 


5 


As to his perſon and air, which, at the time now deſcribed, Charaher of 
oratio 


in a plain, honeſt, country Engliſh gentleman; and both of _ 2. 
them preferable to thoſe of many of his antagoniſts, who af- wards lord 

| feed to ſpeak of them with the . greateſt freedom. He did Walrele. 
not affect to be eloquent, but he was a ſenſible, ſhrewd, ſpeak-,. 


17 


were ſo indecently treated, they were ſuch as are daily ſeen 


x 


er: and though he was not what is properly termed 1 
yet he had more ready humour than any man in the houſe. 
His underſtanding was more ſolid than ſpecious; and the 
blundering of which his enemies accuſed him, was no other 
than a vague, cant term, ſince they never could prove he 
committed an error either in his public or private manage 
ment, unleſs his punctually fulfilling the will of his ſovereig 

and ſuperiors is to be deemed ſuch. But to put his abilities 
in a public capacity out of all manner of doubt, nothing is 
more certain than that after his brother reſigned his places, 


and when Mr. Walpole attended his duty in the houſe only 


as a private gentleman, which he did during the laſt hfteen 
years 


day ſtripping him of his — 


p L D 20 
that his favouring” the election of Staniſlaus, was the cauſe Geo. II. 
of England being averſe to aflift the emperor againſt his 17 33-4- 


6 HE HYS TORT. fl 
Geo. II. years of his life, no man in parliament was better heard; gr 
1723-4. carried more weight with him when he ſpoke, which he pretty 
frequently did; becauſe, at that time, he had more experience 

in buſineſs than any member in the hodfe, and' more know- 
ledge of American affairs than any man in En land. 228 
The perſonalities which paſſed in the debate U oned. 


were ſuch as can have no place in a national hiſtory; and 
they were carried on both ſides fo far, that the ſpeaker was 
obliged to inform the gentlemen, that they had loft fight of 
ee the queſtion, which he again read. Upon this fir Willem 
| os. - Wyndham, who was always decent and parliamentary, had 
- recourſe to argument by obſerving, that the motiqn implied 
no diſreſpect to his majeſty, but only tended to Gn the 
conduct of the miniſter ; and that the papers called for ight 
be neceſſary for that effect. This he ſaid to obviate the ar- 
guments made uſe of on the other ſide, That the motion was 
unneceſſary and diſreſpectful, becauſe his majeſty," at the 
opening of the parliament, had. told them, that he was no 
ways engaged in the war, and had no part, except by his 
good offices, in thoſe tranſaclions which had been declared to 
be the principal cauſes and motives of it. Sir William then 
endeavoured to prove, that, in a conſtitutional ſenſe, the 3 
of the king was to be conſidered by the houſe as the ſpeech 
of the miniſter; and that the houſe even had a tight to en- 
quire whether what his majeſty had told them was or was not 
a truth. He then mentioned the neutrality which the States 
General had then juſt concluded, as a meaſure in which the 
miniſtry in England never had been confulted, which, con- 
tinued he, looks as if they had ſome diſtruſt of our power, 
or as if they thought they could not put any confidence in 
the counſels of this nation. | „„ 
Anfweredby Sir Robert Walpole anſwered him, and all the argnmen- 
fir Robert tative parts of the ſpeeches on the other ſide, with great force 
Walpole. and ſpirit. He did not deny that the ſpeech from the throne 
was to be conſidered as the ſpeech of the miniſter ; but frill he 
thought it ought to be treated with decency, it having, at leaſt, 
the ſtamp of majeſty upon it ; and that it was both unjuſt and 
unparliamentary to araign it of falſchood, without ſtating any 
one charge independent of bare ſurmiſes and groundleſs fup 
poſitions. He took notice, that all the late motions aboot 
papers, were calculated to plunge the nation precipitately in- 
to war, in a quarrel, and at a conjuncture, when there Was fo 


| ® He is long auditor of the plantations, and was fo at the 
une of his death, . : | great 


at 
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great occaſion to deliberate. I believe, continued he, it Geo. = 


will appear, that our preſent ſituation is the very beſt chat 2733-4 _ 
the nation could poſſibly be in, with relation to the preſent  — —— 


ſture of the affairs of Europe. The: gendeman, 9 — 
255 ET TER EEerS 


had done ſomething for their own ſecurity ; it is true, they 
have done ſomething, they have entered into a treaty of neu - 
trality ; whereas we have remained entirely in a ſtate of in- 
action: but on this very account, I think, we are in a much 
better condition than they; by that neutrality they have en- 
caged not to act at all, nor to concern themlelyes in the 
preſent war: we are {till at liberty, and may, on any event,. 
take that which ſhall then appear nods for the intereſt. 
of Great Britain,” . 3 5 ” 

Mr. P. in the courſe of the debate had ſaid, © that formerly 
corrupt majorities had done very ſcandalous things in parlia - 
ment,” and he inveighed very bitterly againſt. the majority 
which had rejected the two late motions, and whom he ſup- 


poſed to be abſolutely influenced and directed by the miniſter. 


# 


This charge, tho conveyed in parliamentary language, 

was one of the blackeſt re be imagined; 5nd =] . | 

ported with no proof. It ſet aſide every ſafeguard of the con- 

ſtitution, and deſtroyed the very firſt principles of government 

itſelf, which cat in all judicial capacities, has no other, 

rule of determination, but a majority. The nation at that State of po- 

time was peſtered with papers and pamphlets, which 2 

forth, that every member, who voted on the fide of the mi- 

niſter, was a hireling, and voted for the ſake of money or 

intereſt, Liſts had been publiſhed of thoſe who az wg 

and againſt the exciſe ſcheme, with the places, which the, 

former held under the government, annexed to their ſeve- 

ral names. This had operated wonderfully upon the minds 

of the people, who were taught to believe, that every mem- 

ber, who had not a viſible place, and voted for the governs, 

ment, had a private penſion, or ſome other gratification. 

Sir Robert Walpole thought, that then was the time for 

confuting a charge ſo injurious to himſelf, as well as de- 

ſtruetive of the conſtitution: and he did it in the following 

noble manner, which will do honour to the works of the 

beſt orators of Greece or Rome. e 
„% An honourable gentleman, fir, who ſpoke ſome time Farther ex- 

ago, took indeed a great deal of liberty in talking of majo+ mu _ 

rities; but I would have gentlemen to know, that when they Walpole's 

talk of ſuch majorities at preſent, they ſpeak of their equals. as ſpeech. 

members of this houſe, of their equals on any ground in Engine: 


— 


nt. | THE HISTQRY,, | 
Geo. II. let gentlemen but caſt their eyes round the houſe, and they 
1733-4. will find a number of gentlemen ſuperior to the higheft um, 
ber of their minority, who can as little be ſuſpected af dot 
| . ruption, ay any of thoſe who generally appear on the ming 
It is eaſy for gentlemen to repreſent the meaſutes lately 
taken by the government, as unwiſe, inconſiſtent, and the. 

like; but when the day comes, for enquiring into them, 
which I as heartily wiſh for, as any in this houſe, I believe 
thoſe meaſures will appear in a quite different light; and. 
thoſe gentlemen, who may, perhaps, have hearkened to every 
little whiſper of ſome of the foreign miniſters at this court, 
which is, I believe, the only foundation for what they hade 

aſſerted, will find themſelves at laſt ſorely.” diſappointed. 
Whenever fuch an enquiry ſhall be reſolved on, I doubt not, 

but the majority of this houfe will agree to call for every 

paper, that can be thought neceſſary for giving a full infor. 

mation of the preſent ſtate of the nation: but this is not the 
queſtion at preſent, nor are we now to enquire, whether his 
majeſty has had any ſhare in thoſe tranſactions, which have 
given occaſion to the preſent war; and therefore, I cannot 
think we have, at preſent, any thing to do with any inſtruc- 
tions to his majefty's miniſters in Poland, or elſe here. 

« His majeſty, it is true, expects the aſſiſtance of his 
parliament ; but for what ? he does not immediately expect 
ſuch an aſſiſtance, as to enable himggo take any part in the 
preſent war; he wants only ſuch, as may enable him to put 

the nation in a proper poſture of defence ; and ſurely we may 
determine what will be neceflary for that end, without en- 

quiring into any of our foreign negotiations. It is for this 

reaſon, fir, that I think the houſe has done right in rejecting 

all the motions hitherto made, for letters and Inſtructions 

relating to our foreign affairs; and for the ſame reaſon, I 

make no doubt, but they will likewiſe reject the preſent 
Diviſion. The queſtion was then put upon the motion; and upon a 
diviſion, it was carried in the negative, by a majority of 202 
againſt 174. e 
His majeſty, in his ſpeech, having ſaid, “ that he had no 
offices, part in the war, excepting his good offices,” the oppoſition 

| laid hold of that expreſſion, to move, that an humble addrels 
be preſented to his majeſty, to communicate to that houſe, ? how 
far he had been engaged by his good offices in thoſe tranſac- 
tions, which had been Arles to be the principal cauſes and 
motives of the war, which was then begun, and carried on, 2 
gainſt the emperor, with ſo much vigour, by * of 
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France, Spain, and Sardinia. - But this motion, aſter what Geb. II. 
jad already pafſed, was thought ſo unreaſonable, that it was 1733-4. 


* & 


canied in the negativè, without any diviſion, {1H 11 nn 


This, however, did not diſcourage the conofiicns tou Mn 7 5 


dindys, notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of his former motion; 


tion about 
application 


made another; that an humble addreſs be preſented to his 10 his mas 
majeſty, to communicate to that houſe, what application je:. 


had been made to him by the ſeveral parties then engaged in 
the war 5 founded upon tr eaties or other engagements,” hh As 


this motion was not founded upon any expreſſion of his ma- 


jeſty's ſpeech, Mr. Pelham was for rejecting it, as being ir- 
regular; and ſir William Vonge moved for the previous 


queſtion. In the courſe of the debate, however, Mr. P. in- 


. 


- 
*. » + 
* oh 
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tmated, that he had good —_— for' believing that 'x0,000 che fame. 


Britiſh troops had been required by one of the powers en- 
raged in the war. This allegation being unſupported by 
any particular evidence, it was thought more ptoper to delay 
the ſame, till the houſe ſhould come into a committee, either. 
upon the ſtate of the nation, or upon the ſupply. The rea» 


fons urged by the friends of the miniſter, were, 4 'that if na 


effect was to follow from the applications in queſtion; the 


motion was idle; and if any was, the engagements entered 


into, in conſequence of them, would in a few days be known. 


in the committee of ſupply, when the eſtimates proper for 
carrying them into execution, would be laid before the com- 
mittee,” It was obſerved at the ſame time, that it would 
be very unfair to betray the ſecrets of the cabinet, by agree- 
ing to ſuch a motion; becauſe that all applications. of that 
kind are made under the ſeal of ſecrecy. If they are 
not complied with, they are to remain ſecrets; and if they. 


are, there could be no manner of doubt, that whatever 


engagements are entered into in conſequence of them, muſt 
in due time be laid before the houſe, who alone could enable 


his majeſty to carry them into execution.” Mr, Plummer Mr 
was afraid, that if the motion was not agreed to; it might P= ® 


* 


3 


ze a handle for the court to demand a vote of credit to- 


wards the end of the ſeſſion. As to the argument of the 
eſtimate being laid before the committee for ſupply, is not 
this, fir, ſays he, directly to tell us, that after his majeſty has 
come to a determination what part to act, he will be graci- 


cully pleaſed to take the advice of parliament. It is true, 


li, his majeſty has, by his prerogative, the power of making 
peace or war. — in a matter of ſo great conſequence, 
it has always appeared to be the duty of the kings of Eng- 
land, to take the advice of their people in parliament aſſem- 

or. XX. 10 r 
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Geo: II. bled, and not to truſt entirely to the advice of their mind- 

1733-4. ſters; and if any ſuch demand, as is mentioned in the mo- 

— tion, has been made by any of his majeſty's allies,' I cannot 
| think it would be any way derogatory to the prerogative of 
the crown, or to the wiſdom of the miniſters, to lay it be- 
fore the mance, whether it ought to be rn! 3 1 
not.“ ' * #4 ih 

Mr. Cockbarne, one of the lords of the admiralty, t 
he voted againſt the firſt motion, voted for this; hecauſe h 
thought that as his majeſty expected the afliſtance of his parlia- 
ment, he ought to take its advice. The previous queſtion, 

Diviſion, however, being put, a negative was put upon it 17 80 2 | Civiion, 

| by a majority of 195 againſt 102. 

Notwithſtanding all the debate which his majeſty beach 
had occaſioned in the houſe of commons, all impartial per- 
ſons, both at home and abroad, thought it both wiſe and 
ſeaſonable. The foreign miniſters immediately tranſmitted 
copies of it to their ſeveral courts, and the miniſtry, at home 
reſolved to put Great Britain upon a reſpectable footing; both 

Accounts hy ſea and land. On the 28th of January, an account was 

cle bone laid before the houſe of commons, ſhewing how the maney 

of commons, given for the ſervice of the year 1733, had been;dilpoſed 
of; by which it appeared, that there was a defictency. of 
ways and means of no leſs than 287,3431. 200 16 L 

ear. 

2 The fame day, fir Charges Wager prefented + to the land, 
purſuant to their addreſs to his majefty, an eli the 
debt of his majeſty's navy, as it ſtood on the 31ſt of 
ber 1733, and which the reader will find inſerted in the 
notes d. But he is to remark, that by another account, there 
was in the treaſurer of the navy's hands, towards ſatisfying 

Particulars the ſaid debt, 46,2241. 12s. 8d, A» The eſtimate: the 

of the ſame. Ordinary of the navy for the year 17 34, amounted to 212,670, 

5s. 9d. That of the office of ordnance for land-ſeryice, to 

86,8131. 17 8. 9'd. And that for the charge of guards, gar- 

riſons, and other his majeſty's land- forces, to 647,429 1-115, 

3d. 2. The eſtimate of the charge of his majeſty 's forces 

in the plantations, nn, and Gibrakar, „ far! the ſame 

year, 

2 The magazines, the hiftori- for inſtance, they fp there 

cal regiſter, and'other collections, no diviſion upon this 

belonging to this period, for want though the journals of the houſe 

of information, are often erro- of commons as ſay there 
neons in parliamentary affairs; was. 


b- Navy-office, Jan, pas eſtimate of the debt of his majeſty” s nag, on the heal 
46, 1733, hereafter-mentioned, as it ſtood on Dec, $14 1733; 
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year, amounted to 203, 996 1. 17 8. 39.7 13 


charge of the out- penſioners of Chelſea- 


Heads of the naval eſtimates, 
Wear and tear, ordinary and extraordinary pale, 


Particulars, 


Zoe LOS LP 46 


Due to pay off and diſcharge all the 
bills, regiſtered on the courſe of the 
navy, for ſtores, &c. . 8 for the 
ſervice thereof, 

To pay off and diſcharge al all the bills, 
regiſtered on the ſaid courſe, for pre- ( 
miums, allowed * of . 
on naval ſtores, 

for freight of tenders, © nd for nave 
delivered into his majeſty's ſeveral. 
yards, &c. for which no bills were 

made out on the aforeſaid 41ſt of 
December, 17333 as * to _ 
bills of exchange, 

To his majeſty's yards, 475 rope - eds, 
for the ordinary and _ uy þ x7 
thereof, — 

for half-· pay to . 


1 0 | 


inary 


898,366 M o | 


56,3 Tm 0.0 


175-564 17 2 


wit 
That for the Geo. II. 
e vas, LO INE | 


. 
71,171,463 5 * 


to an eſtabliſhment made by his late DIED 165750 17 C5 | PRE a 85 


majeſty in council, on that behalf, 
Seamens wages. 


Due to pay the men ou 1 on . 57924 10 


books of ſhips paid off, 

To ſhips in ſea-pay, on the aboveſaid 232,643 0 
ziſt of December, 1733, — 

To diſcharge and pay off all the bills, | 
entered in courſe for pilotage, furge- G 2,521 - 
ons neceſſaries, bounties to widows 
and orphans of men flain at fea, — 

viaualling debt, as per eftimate receiv- } 
ed from thoſe commiſſioners ; viz, 

Due for ſhort allowance to the compa- 

_ nies of his majeſty's ſhips ia pay, 
and which have been paid off, — 


For paying off all the bills Rn on 25 576,726 19 


their courſe, - == 
For neceſſary money, extra a neceſſary 


15,665 13 


31 


of 
11 


983 7 
money, and contingencies, — 
To the officers, workmen, and e- 9 891 4 4 J 
ers, employed at the ſeveral ports, ©? * - 


dick and hurt, the debt of that office, 
az per eſtimate received from thoſe 
commiſſioners 5 vize 

Due for the quarters and cure of fick þ., = 
and hurt ſeamen, ſent aſhore ſrom 
his majeſty's fleet, and contingencies, 
relating to the ſaid ſervice, — = 

The total amounts to the ſum of two 
millions, twenty thouſand, one hun- 
fred and ſeventy five pounds, — 
ſhillings, and one penny farthing. — 

From which, deducting the money in 
the treaſurer's hands, | — 


The neat debt will be.. 


Q 2 


5316 7 10 


"Om et. 
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44 72,020,175 18 it 


wy [ 14424 72 81 
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Geo. II. all:- allowances towards defraying the ſame, 25,057 l. 
17 23-4. 10 d. And the yearly expence of Greenwich-hoſpital, at an. 


average, was computed to be 22,5671. 6s. 10d. _ - 


|  Reſolutiom On the ſame any the committee of ſupply in the: n 
3 


That 20, ooo men ſhould be employed 
fer the ſea-ſervice for the year 1734, beginning the firſt day 
of January, 1733. And that 4s. per man per month ſhould 

be allowed for maintaining the ſaid 20,000 men for thirteen 
months, including the ordnance for ſea. Some ſmall objec- 
tions were made the next day, upon the report of theſe reſy- 
lutions. It was thought, that if the. nation was to go into 
action, the number of ſeamen was too few; and if it was 
not, it was too many; but theſe objections were removed, by 
the conſideration of the naval preparations of all the = 
bouring powers: and that the number propoſed, was ſuſhei- 
ent for enabling Great Britain to act with weight and dignity, 
whether ſhe took part in the war or not. 


in the com- 
mitte of Commons reſolve 


ſupply. 


Motion and On the 6th of F _— Townſhend Andrews, ef K moved, 
te 


debate uP®" that the number of effective men to be provided for guard 

of land- and garriſons in Great Britain, and for Guernſey and forks, 

forces. for the year 1734, be (including 1815 invalids, and 555, 

which the fix independent companies conſiſt of, for the ſer- 

vice of the highlands) 17,704. men, commiſſion and non- 
commiſſion officers included. Rh ein 

This motion was ſtrongly oppoſed by fir William Wynd- 

ham, though the additional men propoſed, were no more 

than 1800; and thoſe too, were to ſupply three regiments 

that were abſent at Gibraltar. Sir William Wyndham 

moved, that thoſe three regiments ſhovld be included in the 

propoſed number. He was anſwered by Mr. Pelham, who 

thought, that the ſtate of affairs in Europe required rather a 

greater augmentation. Mr, Shippen and Mr. Pulteny ſup- 

ported fir William Wyndham's amendment, with the com- 

mon arguments againſt a ſtanding army. It had been ſaid, 

in the courſe of the debate, that the three regiments could 

not be called home from Gibraltar. Mr. Pulteny faid, * if 

that was improper, it was eaſy to ſupply them from Ireland 

time enough to anſwer all the purpoſes of the propoſed aug- 

mentation; and that the Dutch beſides, in cafe England 

was attacked by a foreign power, was obliged to furniſh het 

with 10,000 men at their own expence.“ Bur Mr. Pelham 

ſhewed the uncertainty of all thoſe expedients, by the expe- 

rience he had of army affairs, while he was ſecretary at war. 

During this whole debate, the gentlemen in the oppoſition 

frankly acknowledged, that they did not oppoſe the augmen- 


ation, becauſe it was unreaſonable, but becauſe the miniſter Geo, H. 
had not let them ſufficiently into the ſtate of the affairs of 17 33-4. 


Europe, to juſtify the augmentation. 


pon this, ſir Robert 


275 


Walpole finding himſelf pointed at, told the houſe, that it Sir Robert 


was abſurd for gentlemen to exp 
while his majeſty himſelf had told them from the throne, 
that he was yet undetermined, as to the part he was to take 
in the preſent war : but that in the mean time, whatever the 
reſult might be, it was plain, the nation ought to be put into 
a poſture of defence, and upon her guard; and the propoſed 
augmentation was the leaſt that could anſwer that purpoſe.” 


the miniſter, for not letting the houſe know that which, in 


pect any further information, peaks; 


n 


He was replied to by. Mr. P. in his uſual declamatory ftrain, 8 anſwere 


zpainſt ſtanding armies in general, and was very ſevere upon 


effect. his majeſty had ſaid, he did not himſelf know. Sir Joſeph — Joſeph 
Jekyll, maſter of the rolls, ſpoke againſt the augmentation, _ . 


b:cauſe he thought that the great naval force, which had been 
voted, was ſufficient for the defence of the nation, eſpecially 
zpainſt France. 
in the power of France to attempt any thing at preſent againſt 
us, I believe it is not their inclination. 
upon us as their allies, and have, I believe, good eaſon for 
ſo doing. I ſhall not enter into a diſquiſition of the many 


engagements we are at preſent under to foreign princes, but 
| am afraid they are ſuch, that whatever meaſures we may 


purſue, with reſpe& to the preſent 'war, it will not be 1 
to reconcile the honour and the intereſt of this nation. If 


our intereſt ſhould call upon us to aſſiſt the emperor and his 


allies, I am afraid we muſt forfeit our honour to France and 
her allies ; and if our intereſt call upon us to aſſiſt France 
and Spain, we muſt equally forfeit our honour to the em- 
peror : nay, if we ſhould obſerve an exact neutrality, I am 
#raid both parties would have ſome grounds for accuſing us of 


a breach of faith. I ſhall not pretend to give names or epi- 


tiets to any meaſure, or to any miniſter ; but a management, 
which has brought the honour and intereſt of the nation thus 
to claſh, I cannot applaud.* . | 3 8 
This extract has been thought proper to be given here, 
becauſe as fir Joſeph- maintained a proſeſſed independency 
upon both parties, he was more apt than any man in the 
houſe to ſpeak his ſentiments freely ;- and, on this occaſion, 
he poke more freely than was even thought proper by the 
leaders of the oppoſition themſelves. A great many other 
uguments, both for and againſt the augmentation, were ad- 
Yaxced by other members. The queſtion was put upon the 


T hey certainly loo 


Q 3 amendment 


« But,” continued he, beſides that it is not 
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luppy. ty's land forces, in Great Britain, Guernſey and Jerſey; for 


Geo, II. amendment propoſed by fir William Wyndham, and ed 
1733:4+ ed by a majority of 262 againſt 162. The firſt motion then 
— being agreed to, the two following reſolutions paſſect. 

Reden, - 1 bat 2 ſum not exceeding 6474291. 11 8; 33d. fh 
of the com- be granted to his majeſty for defraying the charge of the ſaid 
mittee of 17, 704 men for guards and garriſons, and other his maj 
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the year 1734, And, | 2 
That a ſum not exceeding 203, 996 l. 178. 32d. ſhould 
be granted to his majeſty for maintaining his majeſty's forces 
and garriſons in the plantations, Minorca, and Gibraltar; 
and. for proviſions for the garriſons at Annapolis Royal, 
Canſo, Placentia, and Gibraltar, for the year 1734. 
The reader here is to remark, that as this was underſtood to 
be the laſt ſeſſion of the then parliament, the members in the 
oppolition exerted themſelves with an unuſual vigour th give 
the nation very diſagreeable impreſſions of the adminiſtration, 
Motions a- The removal of the duke of Bolton and the lord Cobham 
bout officers. from their regiments, was repreſented in the moſt odious co- 
lours as an arbitrary act of the miniſter, who was reſolved 
to garble the army ſo, that no officer in it ſhould dare to vote 
againſt him in either houſe of parliament. They who knew 
better, were ſenſible that this neither was, nor could be, an 
act of the miniſter ; becauſe his majeſty had an inherent right 
to diſmiſs or appoint what officers of the army he thought 
fit; and it is one of thoſe exerciſes of power upon which the 
ſafety of the conſtitution depends. Notwithſtanding this, 
the miniſter's enemies were abſurd enough to make a motion 
on the 13th of February, which tended to an abſolute un- 
hinging of the conſtitution, becauſe it tended to make the 
officers of the army independept of the crown. For the lord 
Morpeth, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Carlifle, in the houſe of 
commons, made a motion, and the - queſtion was propoſed, 
«© That leave be given to bring in a bill for the better ſecuring 
the conſtitution, by preventing the officers of ſuch land- forces 
as ſhall, at any time, be allowed by the authority of parlia- 
ment, from being deprived of their commiſſions, otherwiſe 
than. by judgment of a court-martial, to be held for that 
purpoſe, or by addreſs of either houſe of parliament. - 
It was plain at firſt ſight, even to the friends of the mo- 
tion, that as it was worded, it eſtabliſhed an abſolute: defpo- 
tiſm in the army, as it took from his majeſty the power of 
removing from his command even the general of his forces, 


let that general's power and deſigns be ever fo . 


The motion therefore. was amended, and. r eſtricted to Geo. H. 

« officers not above the rank of colonels in regiments.“ 17334. 
To ſupport this extravagant motion, the noble lord who _ 

made it, mentioned the example of Holland and Sweden. In Lord Mor- 

the former country, he ſaid, that no officer could be broken“ - 

without the ſentence of a cqurt- martial; and in the latter, 

none could be removed from his commiſſion without the con- 

ſent of the ſenate.” But to this it was anſwered by Mr. Clut- Mr. int 

terbuck, that the conſtitution of Holland without a ſtadhol⸗- 

der, did not admit of any power that could arbitrarily remove 

officers z becauſe when the army. was there raiſed, it was the 

army of the States General of the. United Provinces, which 

was compoſed of a variety of juriſdictions. But when the 

government was lodged in a ſtadholder, he had the fame 

power over their army as a king of England has over his. 

As to Sweden, it was plain his lordſhip was impoſed upon, : 

through his ignorance of the conſtitution of that country, 

where the ſupreme power is, in fact, veſted not in the king. 

but in the fenate, which is no other than a committee of 

twelve choſen out of the eſtates or parliament of the king- 

dom, to controul the king in all actions that they diſlike. 

dir John Ruſhout, who feconded the motion, ſaid, “ that Sir john 

there were then upwards of forty officers of the army mem- Ruſhout. 

bers of that houſe, and he was for ſecuring their * Fe 


37 


upon the miniſter by the houſe agreeing to the motion. 
anſwer to this Mr. Clutterbuck ſaid, <* that this could not he 

done without making a dangerous. infringement of the pre- 

rogative and even of the conſtitution, which always iaiplies 

the liberties of the people to be ſafe, while the king cam- 

mands, and the parliament pays, the army.” The fame gen- 

tleman likewiſe, with great propriety, took notice, that an 

oficer may be guilty of many erimes, which may make it 

highly proper for his majeſty to remove him; and yet they 

may be ſuch as cannot be proved, nor come under the cog- 

nizance of a court - martial. Diſſaffection, for inſtance, a 
crime that, though of the moſt dangerous tendeney in an oſſi- $ 
cer, may be very flagrant, yet it may be next to impoſſible 

to prove it ſo clearly to a court · martial, as to induce it to cent 

ſure the criminal. 54% f Z 50 01-10 

Mr, Clutterbuck was anſwered, but very imperfectiy, by Mr. S. 

an honourable gentleman, who ſome years after was. removed ; 
tothe houſe of lords, and who endeavoured to ſhew the differ - 

ence between antient and modern. armies; and to ſhaw that 

no part of the old prerogative, as it ſtood before the reyolu- 

uon, could be touched by ** the motion. a 
| | 4 . Wlle 
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Geo. II. wiſe thought, that if any officer was notoriouſly guilty of Us 
1733-4. affection, there was a ſufficient proviſion in the motionfor 
— puniſhing him; becauſe he was to be removeable upon the 
addreſs of either houſe of parliament. ' He endeavoured 10 
prove, that both before and ſince the f̃evolution, the cn 
tution had received ſeveral alterations for the better. He in- 
ſtanced the caſe of the judges, which were before the revo- 
Jution removeable at pleaſure ; and be endeavoured to render 


* 


* 
* 


that inſtance parallel with the preſent motion. 
Col. Bladen, The next who ſpoke was colonel Bladen, one of the com- 
| miſſioners for trade and plantations. He moved, that the 
preamble to the bill, depending in the houſe for puniſhing 
mutiny and deſertion, and for the better payment of the army 
and their quarters; and the preamble to an act made in the 
Izth year of the reign of king Charles II. intitled, An act 
declaring the ſole right of the militia to be in the king, and 
for the preſent ordering and diſpoſing the ſame; and alſo part 
of an act made in the 13th and 14th years of the reigu ofthe 
ſaid king Charles II. intitled, An act for ordering the forces 
in the ſeveral counties of this kingdom, ſhould be read, 
which being done; he then endeavoured to prove, chat 
ſince the revolution, and ſince a regular army was thought 
neceſſary in England, the king ought to have the ſame power 
over the officers of that army, as former kings had over the 
officers of the militia, He added, that ſhould the motion 
take place, and that gentleman was really ſerious in it, he 
ſhould begin to believe the reports he had often head, that 
ſome gentlemen were endeavouring to introduce a common- 
wealth: for,” continued he, < I never heard of any motion 
which tended fo directly towards a commonwealth as the pre- 
ſent does, except ſome of thoſe famous motions made in the 
years 40 and 41: and I am perſuaded if this motion ſhould 
take place, it would produce the ſame conſequences.” He 
8 therefore concluded againſt the motion. 4 
. The next who ſpoke on the ſame ſide was ſir Thomas 
Robinſon. Robinſon, who unanſwerably ſhewed the abſurdity of all the 
arguments that had been urged in favour of the motion. He 
obſerved, < that even after the revolution, when the thoughts 
of the beſt patriots in England were turned towards the 
means of bounding the prerogative, yet no ſuch propoſition 
as that contained in the motion had ever entered into any 
man's head. In my opinion, ſir, continued he, the great 
danger to be guarded againſt in all armies, is any ſtep 
tends to raiſe them to a ſtate of independency; and there: 
fore, by the wiſdom of the legiſlature, our army is ſo wiſely 
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eonſtituted as not only to be dependent on the annual Geo. H. 


votes of this houſe for its ſubſiſtance and continuance, but 1733-4. 
aſo as to the number it ſhall conſiſt of: then as to the no- 


Jo „ 
> 
* 
— * 
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„ he port of the preſent eſtabliſhment : for thus by removing this 
that neceſſary check upon the army, a diſtant time may come, 
non- when the nation, with reaſon, may be jealous of an army, 
tion in whoſe hands we ſhall have put a power ſufficient to enable 
pre- them to get the better bath of king and parliament, and to 
the {kt up a new conſtitution of their own; whereas, while the 
ould army continues in the ſtate it is at preſent, there is little 
He danger to be apprehended, even ſhould it have the raſhneſs to 
85 attempt any thing againſt either.” 
mas He then proceeded to ſhew, that there old be no man- 
| the ner of parallel between the caſe of the judges and that of the 


4 ase 


eee eee 


mination of the officers, it has 1 been lodged in the 
d 


crown, as it is highly proper it 3 they _ always 


been left dependent on the king, whoſe perſon they are ↄblig - 


ed to defend, hols: government" they are intended to ur- 


rt,” 
After ſome other reaſoning; of the fame nature, he pro- 


ceeded thus : 


important branch of the prerogative, which is to be lopped 
off from the crown if this military ſcheme ſucceeds, As the 


prerogative of the crown is to be diminiſhed, one would na- 


turally imagine the power of the people was intended to be 
increaſed : but this, fir, is not to be the caſe; it is to bs 
transferred from the crown, not to the people, but to the 
army, and lodged ſolely with the officers themſelves, who, 


from that moment, will be independent of the crown, and 
in time, perhaps, of all other authority ; for one of the great 


reſtraints upon the army is this very prerogative the king 
has of diſplacing officers who may be ſuſpected of bad inten- 


tions. Give this privilege to the officers themſelves only, 


and what ſecurity ſhall we then have for their future beha« 
viour. In ſhort, we ſhall then have raiſed a power in ſup- 


amy, ſhould the motion take place ; ; becauſe all matters 


that come before a court of juſtice in England, are to be 


determined by a jury; and even one judge is not to be tried 


by another in caſe of miſbehaviour ; which, ſhould the mo- 
tion ſucceed,. would be very different from the caſe of the 
gentlemen of the army, who then could be tried only by one 
another : he might have added, that judges held their places 
ly during good behaviour, and that a Judge holds his place 

not 


This leads me to conſider in whom the ad- 
vocates for this queſtion propoſe to lodge this power, this 
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Mr. Win- - 
nington. 


His charac- 
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ſovereign, | whoſe ſucceſſor may remove him at pleaſures «+ 
»The next who fpoke was Mr. Winnington. This gen- 
tleman Was deſcended from anceſtors who had oſten, if not 
always, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by oppoſing miniſters ; an 
his conduct, when he firſt came into parliament, was in the 
ſame ſtrain. He was conſidered by many as beings his pri- 
vate ſentiments not only a tory but a jacobite; but being a 
man of penetration, very quick parts, and no bad 5 
eaſtly ſaw that the PLS ies to fir Robert Walpole was 
merely perſonal, and that principles were adopted merely to 
carry it on the better. In ſhort, he perceived, that as parties 
were then modelled, he could juſt as conſiſtently with his for- 
mer principles join the court as mingle in the oppoſition. 
Being a man of pleaſure, he ſoon determined himſelf to join 
with the miniſter, by whom he was both protected and pre- 
ferred to fuch a degree, as will be found in the courſe of this 
„that he was ſaid to form a ſcheme for advancing him- 
ſelf to fir Robert Walpole's places. But to do him juſtice, af- 
ter he joined the miniſtry, he ſerved it both zealoufly and e- 
fectually : only he thought that the national diſcontents might 


make it expedient for his majeſty to diſplace fir Robert with- 


aut diſgracing him; in which event he ſuppoſed it not impoſ- 
fible for him to ſucceed to his power; and in this he made a 
much greater progreſs: than is commonly imagined. - His 
ſpeech upon this occaſion was very warm and very animated. 
IJ cannot, fir,” ſaid he, let this queſtion go without de- 


claring my abhorrence to the motion made to us: really 


think it the moſt monftrous motion J ever heard ſinee I had 

the honour to fit in parliament : gentlemen ſay, fir, an army 
is no part of our conſtitution ; but if the propoſition they 
have made ſhou}d take place, the whole of our conſtitution 
would ſoon be at the mercy of our army. At preſent, fir, the 
officers depend on the king for their commiſfions, and the 
army itfelf upon parliament for its continuance and its pay. 
But if you ſhould once make the officers independent of the 
crown, and give them a ſort of freehold in their commiſſions, 


they would ſoon make both king and parliament depend up- 


on them. If both king and parliament ſhould think it pro- 
per to make a reduction of any part of our army, do you 1mt- 
gine that theſe gentlemen, with their ſwords in their hands, 
would quickly lay them down, and- retire to their reſpective 


homes at our deſire ? No, fir ; they would then tell you, our 


commiſſions are for life, they are our frechold, à 0 n 
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own has made them ſo, and you ſhall not take them from us, 


court-martial be called, let us be tried in that way, which is 
by law preſcribed; and if we be found guilty, we will fub» 
mit. This, fir, we may ſippoſe. would be the 
language of thoſe you had a mind to reduce; and in fuch a 
caſe, gentlemen may eaſily gueſs what redrefs the nation could 
expect from a court - martial. 91 
Mr. Winnington then let fall ſome ſevere expreſſions againſt 
the armies that had overthrown the liberties of Rome and 
England, for which he was treated wich an equal mi ö 
indecency and ignorance by one of the Scots members. Ge: 
neral Wade, upon the ſpeech he made againſt the motion; 
diſcovered a very mean opinion of courts martial; he ſaid, 
« that the diſcipline of the army was already in a very bad 
way, and were the motion to take place, he was aſraid it 


| would be abſolutely deſtroyed.” He then mentioned à fact 


which his friends were of opinion he ought to have ſuppraſſed. 
For he told the houſe, ** that when the famous South; ſea 
ſcheme was in agitation, he was one of the 55 who divided 
againſt it in the houſe of commons, for which he was'threat- 
ned to be ſtript of all his employments.” Mr. Pulteny, in 


the ſpeech he made on this occaſion, faid very little that was 


new; only that general Wade had, in the fact he mentioned 
of himſelf, given the ſtrongeſt reaſon that could: be imagined 
in-favour of the motion. He likewiſe affirmed;  <* that, to 
his knowledge, a bill of the fame nature was actually drawn 


up, approved of by king George the firſt, and was to have 


been brought into the houſe by general Stanhope; but that 
next; but the ſubject being already exhauſted on his fide: of 


the queſtion, he ſaid little but what had been ſaid before. 


Sir William Wyndham then faid as much for the motion as 
it could poſſibly bear. He mentioned, that the monarchy 
of England was limited. Our conſtitution,” added he, “de- 
pends on its not being in the power of the crown to break 
through the limits preſcribed by law, or to manage ſo, as to 


render them quite ineffectual; for when either of theſe comes 


to be the caſe, our conſtitution will be at an end: the ma- 
narchy can no longer be faid to be limited, any more than 2 


man can be ſaid to be under any reſtraint, who though lock- 


ed up in a room, has the key in his pocket, and may open 
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vnleſs we have been guilty of a crime: if we haue let a 
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xture of 


General 
Wade. 


Mr, Pule 


teny. 


7 


be was ignorant how it came to miſcarry.” Mr. Pelham fpoke Nr. Pelham. 


Sir William 
Wyndham. 


the doors when he pleaſes; or has proper materials at hand, 


and may break open the door and walk out whenever he has 


a mind, We are therefore never to give a power to the 
8 "Crown ; 
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1733-4. power which may enable any future king to ſhake off all the 
— limitations which the royal power ought by our conſtitution 
to be ſubje to.” 323 
He then endeavoured to ſhew the diſcouragement that 
young gentlemen of fortune and family would be under, in 
caſe of a war; and pretended, none of them would enter in- 
to the army if the motion did not pais. But as experience 
has ſince fully confuted all that was offered in favour of the 
motion, we ſhall dwell but little longer upon this debate; 
| (which then made a great noiſe both abroad and at home) 
after obſerving that fir William Yonge again ſpoke againft 
the motion, but that he had the misfortune to ſpeak after fir 
William Wyndham, and had little new to offer. Sir Thomas 
Sanderſon ſpoke next in favour of the motion; lord Gle- 
norchy againſt it; fir John Barnard for it, and colonel Mor- 
Sir Robert daunt and the lord advocate of Scotland againſt it. Sir Robert 
Walpole. Walpole at laſt aroſe, and ſaid, that the motion tended to- 
wards reducing the government to a ſtratocracy or a military 
conſtitution.” He took notice, © that the proviſion left by 
the motion, giving the king power to remove generals, — 
be very ineffectual, if he was bound up from removing infe- 
rior officers, who depend upon, or are aſſociated with that 
general, in whom all the danger lies.“ He ſaid, that the 
two noblemen lately removed, were ſucceeded by two“ others 
of as great eſtates, as good families, and of as untainted 
characters, as any gentlemen in the kingdom.” He then ob- 
ſerved, that the crimes pretended by the tories for remov+ 
ing the great duke of Marlborough from his command, were 
thoſe that would be eſtabliſhed by the motion, were it to take 
place. That he was contriving how to make himſelf gene- 
ral for life; that he was too great for his miſtreſs, and had 
thrown off all dependence upon the crown; that he aimed 
at making himſelf perpetual dictator; and, added he, * to 
give ſome colour to the ſpreading this calumny, I remember 
that a * certain zealous gentleman of thoſe days, ſent a large 
| preſent to Mr. Booth, and told him, it was for the part he 
ated in the tragedy of Cato againſt a perpetual dictator. 
This ſhews, fir, that it was then looked upon as a great crime 
for an officer to endeavour to be independent of the-crownz 
and why it ſhould now appear in a light ſo different, as to 


a Viz. The duke of Argyl and the earl of pembroke. 3 
> Viz. Lord Bolingbroke. . 
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make the er think it neceſſary to frame a law for that Geo. II. 
purpoſe, I cannot imagine. 544-4 Canoe SSC: * 

— r ſir, that — endeavours have been of 5 | 

uſed to make it be believed abroad that this is a divided na- 255 

tion, that the people are diſſaffected. Hitherto all ſuch en- 

deavours have had but little effect; but if this propoſition 

ſhould paſs into a law, will not foreigners have reaſon to be- 

lieve what they have heard. They cannot imagine that the 

removing two colonels of regiments could have produce 

ſuch a law; but will naturally ſay, What we have heard we 

ſee now true; the parliament has no confidence in the king, 

and they have therefore taken from him that power which his 

predeceſſors enjoyed. Is this, ſir, an opinion that we ought 

at any time to promote amongſt our neighbours abroad, but 

eſpecially at preſent, when a juſt opinion of the unanimity 

and ſtrength of this nation may be ſo neceſſary for preſerv- 

ing a juſt ballance of power .in Europe, and conſequently 

the very being of this nation? In ſhort, fir, the regulation 

propoſed can do no good; it may produce a multitude of 

miſchiefs ; and therefore, I think we ſhould all ſay on this 

occaſion, nolumus leges Angliz mutare. Upon finiſhing 

this excellent ſpeech, lord Caterlough, an officer of the army, far Cater- 


declared, © that he could neither in honour nor conſcience 


vote in the queſtion, and therefore withdrew.” The queſtion 


viſion. | F | 1 51 

Had not the fact been ſo notorious, the underſtanding *f*%ion. 
reader, perhaps, would have ſome difficulty in believing, that | 
gentlemen of great abilities, properties, and knowledge of 
the conſtitution, could have been ſo earneſt in a queſtion 
which, had it paſt, they themſelves muſt have. been the firſt 
to move for repealing it; or that they who gloried in the 
character of being jealous of military power, ſhould endea- 
— to render the army independent both of king and par- 
iament. | +4 i. 

But to ſay the truth, the party neither expected nor deſired _ 
to ſucceed in the motion. All they intended was to have an 
opportunity of ſaying ſevere things againſt the miniſter, and 
to introduce another motion, which was more directly le- 
velled againſt his power. For the debate being finiſhed, Mr. 
Sandys moved, That an humble addreſs be preſented to Motion a- 
his majeſty, humbly to deſire his majeſty, that he would be pour remor- 
graciouſly pleaſed to inform the houſe, by whoſe advice it of Belton 
was that his majeſty was pleaſed to diſcharge his grace Charles and lord 
duke of Bolton, and the right honourable Richard lord viſ- <9>hame 
Cans | count 


was then put, and carried in the negative without a di- 
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Geo. II. crown; we ought not to leave the crown in poſſeſſion of 


= 1733-4. power which may enable any future king to ſhake off all the 


limitations which the royal power ought by our conſtitution 
to be ſubject to.” x j 
He then endeavoured to ſhew the diſcouragement that 
young gentlemen of fortune and family would be under, in 
caſe of a war; and pretended, none of them would enter in- 
to the army if the motion did not paſs. But as experience 
has ſince fully confuted all that was offered in favour. of the 
motion, we ſhall dwell but little longer upon this debate; 


(which then made a great noiſe both abroad and at home) 


after obſerving that fir William Yonge again ſpoke againſt 
the motion, but that he had the misfortune to ſpeak after fir 
William Wyndham, and had little new to offer. Sir Thomas 
Sanderſon ſpoke next in favour of the motion; lord Gle- 
norchy againſt it; fir John Barnard for it, and colonel] Mor-. 
daunt and the lord advocate of Scotland againſt it. Sir Robert 
Walpole at laſt aroſe, and ſaid, that the motion tended to- 
wards reducing the government to a ſtratocracy or a military 
conſtitution.” He took notice, © that the proviſion left by 
the motion, giving the king power to remove generals, would 
be very ineffectual, if he was bound up from removing infe- 
rior officers, who depend upon, or are aſſociated with that 
general, in whom all the danger lies.” He ſaid, that the 
two noblemen lately removed, were ſucceeded by two“ others 
of as great eſtates, as good families, and of as untainted 
characters, as any gentlemen in the kingdom.“ He then ob- 
ſerved, that the crimes pretended by the tories for remov- 
ing the great duke of Marlborough from his command, were 
thoſe that would be eſtabliſhed by the motion, were it to take 
place. That he was contriving how to make himſelf gene- 
ral for life; that he was too great for his miſtreſs, and had 
thrown off all dependence upon the crown; that he aimed 
at making himſelf perpetual dictator ; and, added he, * to 
give ſome colour to the ſpreading this calumny, I remember 
that a b certain zealous gentleman of thoſe days, ſent a large 
preſent to Mr. Booth, and told him, it was for the part he 
acted in the tragedy of Cato againſt a perpetual dictator. 
This ſhews, fir, that it was then looked upon as a great crime 
for an officer to endeavour to be independent of the crown; 
and why it ſhould now appear in a light ſo different, as to 


2 Viz. The duke of Argyl and the earl of Pembroke. 
> Viz. Lord Bolingbroke. | n to 
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make the people think it neceſſary to frame a law for that Geo. II. 
very purpoſe, I cannot imagine. „ Tx 3a SEES 4. vn 
« We know, fir, that great endeavours have been of late 
uſed to make it be believed abroad that this is a divided na- 95 
tion, that the people are diſſaffected. Hitherto all ſuch en- 
deavours have had but little effect; but if this propoſition 
ſhould paſs into a law, will not foreigners have reaſon to be- 
lieve what they have heard. They cannot imagine that the 
removing two colonels of regiments could have produced 
ſuch a law; but will naturally ſay, What we have heard we 
ſee now true; the parliament has no confidence in the king, 
and they have therefore taken from him that power which his 
predeceſſors enjoyed. Is this, fir, an opinion that we ought 
at any time to promote amongſt our neighbours abroad, but 
eſpecially at preſent, when a juſt opinion of the unanimity 
and ſtrength of this nation may be ſo neceſſary for preſerv- 
ing a juſt ballance of power in Europe, and conſequently 
the very being of this nation ? In ſhort, fir, the regulation 
propoſed can do no good; it may produce a multitude of 
miſchiefs ; and therefore, I think we ſhould all ſay on this 
| occaſion, © noJumus leges Angliz mutare. Upon finiſhing 
this excellent ſpeech, lord Caterlough, an officer of the army, Lord Cater- 
declared, that he could neither in honour nor conſcience da. 
vote in the queſtion, and therefore withdrew.” The queſtion 
= then put, and carried in, the negative without a di- 
viſion. 1 | 122 
Had not the fact been ſo notorious, the underſtanding Reflection. 
reader, perhaps, would have ſome difficulty in believing, that a 
gentlemen of great abilities, properties, and knowledge of 
the conſtitution, could have been ſo earneſt in a queſtion 
which, had it paſt, they themſelves muſt have been the firſt 
to move for repealing it; or that they who gloried in the 
character of being 4 of military power, ſhould endea- 
my to render the army independent both of king and par- 
lament, 4.5 tk 
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oy But to ſay the truth, the party neither expected nor deſired 

2 to ſucceed in the motion. All they intended was to have an 

0 opportunity of ſaying ſevere things againſt the miniſter, and 

5 to introduce another motion, which was more directly le- 

a2 velled againſt his power. For the debate being finiſhed, Mr. 

ws Sandys moved, That an humble addreſs be preſented to Motion a- 

5 his majeſty, humbly to deſire his majeſty, that he would be — 
graciouſly pleaſed to inform the houſe, by whoſe advice it of Bolton 

| | Was that his majeſty was pleaſed to diſcharge his grace Charles and lord 
* duke of Bolton, and the right honourable Richard lord viſ- Shaw. 
| 8 | Count 
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count Cobham, from the regiments lately under their ſer} 
commands, and what crimes were alledged againſt them 
that were the occaſion thereof.” — 4 

This motion, though as unſuceſsful as the former, was repy 
lar and conſtitutional. Motions of the- fame kind had of 
been made in parliament, becauſe it never is preſumed that 
the king can do wrong; and when an apparent wrong is 
committed, it is always ſuppoſed to be through bad advice, 
which the parliament looks upon as the proper object of 
their cenſure. But we are, at the ſame time, to reflect, that 
ſuch addreſſes as that now moved for, never were made but 
in times of great provocation, and when repeated attacks 
by power had been made upon the conſtitution. ' The op- 
poſition knew their own ſtrength in this motion. They 
knew that the mere pleaſure of the king was no parliamen- 
tary argument; nor could the miniſter or his friends venture 
to affign any other reaſon for it. They, therefore, very wiſe- 
ty reſolved to avoid all debates upon the occaſion ; nor could 
all the invectives poured out by Mr. P. and fir William 
Wyndham, provoke them to a reply. The former ſaid, 
that ſhould any miniſter fo far engroſs the royal ear as to 
be able to perſuade his maſter to diſmiſs a faithful approved of 
ſervant, only for oppoſing his wicked ſchemes, the king, in- 
ſtead of being the firſt man, would be only the firſt flave in 
the nation.” Upon his finiſhing his ſpeech, the friends of 
the miniſter called for the queſtion, which made fir William 
treat their behaviour as being indecent; and then he launched 
out into great encomiums upon the perſon, the merit, and the 
ſervices of fir Richard Temple lord Cobham. All his elo- 
quence, however, could not extort any reply ; and the queſtion 
being put, the motion was rejected by a majotity of 252 
againft 151. 5 ar So 

The enemies of the minifter laid ſo great a ſtreſs upon the 


the houſe of Prejudice which the two rejected motions would do him in 
peers upon the minds of the people at the approaching general election, 


the ſame 


queſtion. 


that upon the ſame-day they were rejected in the houſe of 
commons, the duke of Marlborough preſented to the houſe 
of lords a bill, entitled, An act for the better ſecuring the 
conftitution, by preventing the officers of ſuch land forces 
as ſhall, at any time, be allowed by authority of parliament; 
from being deprived of their commiſſions, otherwiſe than by 
the judgment of a court-martial to be held for that purpoſe, 
or by addreſs of either houſe of parliament. 2 6 P45 

The arguments made uſe of on both fides in the houſe of 


peers, were much the ſame as thoſe we have n 


3 


like queſtion in the houſe of commons; The bill was intro: Geo. II. 
duced, by a very handſome ſpeech by the duke, and the earl 1933-44 © 
without debate, and before it had 2 ſecond reading, ſupport- 
ed it with ſuch a body of eloquence, as dre on a debate 
contrary to the defign of the minifterial party. Lord Harvey 
was provoked into an anſwer z and he was replied to by the 
earl of Orrery, who was-anſwered by the earl of Cholmond- 
ley, and he by the marquis of Tweedale. The duke of 
Newcaſtle ſpoke next very fully, and ſet ſome of the capital 
arguments againſt the bill in a new light; but as on both 
fides they were in matter the ſame as thoſe already inſerted; 
they are here omitted. The earl of Cheſterfield undertook Earl of | 
to recapitulate and anſwer all the objections that had been Cheſterfield, 
made to the bill, which he performed in à moſt maſterly 

manner; but it was unſatisfactory to the houſe. He ſaid all 

that was then ſaying on the ſame fide of the queſtion in the 
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duld houſe of commons, and embelliſhed it with a clearneſs of 

iam ſentiment and purity of diction peculiarly his own. The 

aid, houſe was charmed, but not convinced; for upon the queſ- 

b to tion being put, whether the bill ſhould be read a ſecond time, 

d of it was carried in the negative by a majority of 78 againſt 49 

in · lords preſent, and of proxies 22 againſt 133 in all, the ma- 

e in jority was 100 againſt 62. But the earl of Scarborough was 

s of not contented with this flight put upon the bill. | 
iam He had conſidered the queſtion with more attention than Earl of Scar- 
hed perhaps any member of either houſe. He was a man of 328 
the ſtrong natural parts, but he ſeldom. exerciſed them; he was ter. E 
elo- devoured by that malady which amongſt foreigners is become 


tion proverbial to the Engliſh ; and it was very viſible in his looks 
252 | and demeanour, He had reading, but was ſhy of applying 
| it. He was early a favourite with his royal maſter; and it 
the muſt be admitted, that his private virtue and diſintereſtedneſs 
1 in at the time now deſcribed, attoned for great part of the ve- 
ion, nality that infeſts courts, Though there was founded, upon 
» of a ſimilarity of manners and genius, the ſtricteſt friendſhip be- 
zuſe tween him and the earl of Cheſterfield, who had fo warmly 
the ſupported the bill, yet that could not warp him from the du- 
rces ty he owed to his prince and his country, He apprehended 
ent, the bil] to be a direct attack upon the prerogative of a prince, 
by who never had exerciſed it but for the good of his people. In 
oe, the ſpeech he made upon this occaſion, he ſhewed, that had 


the bill paſſed, it muſt have added greatly to the weight and 
intereſt of the officers of the army, who not being remove- 
able but by a judgment of their own peers, that is, officers, 

perhaps, 


Fa. 
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Geo. II. perhaps, equally guilty, would have looked upon their com: 
1733-4. miſſions as ſo many freeholds, and would ſoon have found 

— means to elbow the civil power, fo as to get intereſt in par- 
liament, ſufficient to prevent any addreſs of either houſe:againſt 
them. He obſerved, that if an officer was oppreſſive in his 
quarters, the party oppreſſed had 'a remedy, by apply- 
ing to the king, who was to caſhier ſuch officer, --if the 
crime was proved; but had the bill taken place, the poor 
oppreſſed party muſt have had recourſe to a court-martial; 
compoſed, perhaps, of officers, all of them guilty of the like 
oppreſſions, and therefore, not likely to give him an; re- 

dreſs. Upon the whole, therefore, his lordſhip was not con- 
tented with refuſing the bill a ſecond reading, but moved, 
that it might have a farther note of diſgrace, by being _ 
ed; which was accordingly agreed to, without any diviſion. 
Lord Car- Upon this, lord Carteret moved, as had been done in the 
tion for an houſe of commons, that his majeſty ſhould be addreſſed, 
addres, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint the houſe, 
who adviſed his majeſty to remove the duke of Bolton and 

the lord viſcount Cobham from their reſpeRive regiments, 
and what crimes were laid to their charge. 
Hord Ba- This motion, which was ſupported by almoſt the ſame 
Earl of Ilay. arguments as thoſe for the bill, had the ſame fate, Lord 
Duke of Bathurſt ſpoke for it, and the earl of Ilay, and his brother 

Argyle. the duke of Argyle againſt it. The latter ſaid; . that 

two officers had been diſpoſted, only one ſoldier had loſt his 
regiment.” This was meant of lord Cobham, the duke of 
Bolton being no ſoldier. The earl of Angleſey happened, 
(which he ſeldom was) to be then in the houſe, and made a 
ſpeech in favour of the motion. He was conſidered 28 2 
ue ſpeaker, but he took for granted a fact, which was 
enied by the earl of Cholmondley, that the removal of the 
two noble lords from their regiments, had created an uni- 
verſa] diſcontent all over the nation. The duke of Mon- 
troſe, who had likewiſe reſigned the privy:ſeal of Scotland, 
ſpoke in favour of the motion, as did lord Gower ; and never 
was ſo much eloquence employed upon ſo indefenſible a ſubject. 
Diviſion, At laſt, upon a diviſion, the motion was rejected, by a ma- 
and proteſts, jority of 77 againſt 48. Strong proteſts, however, were 

entered both againſt rejecting the bill and the motion. 4 
former was ſigned by thirty-three peers, and the latter by 
thirty-ſix ; beſides a ſeparate proteſt, entered by the duke of 

Bolton and lord Cobham, and ſigned by them only. 
Ihe next meaſure of the oppoſition was to revive a mo- 
tion for a bill, which had taken its riſe from the moſt . 

N ju 
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juſtifiable part of the oppoſition to king William's meaſures,and Geo, II. 
had often been brought in, but never had paſſed into a law. 17 33-+ 
It was entitled, A bill, for ſecuring the freedom of patlia- © e. 3 
ment, by limiting the number of officers in the | houſe of fe Prue. 
commons, meaning civil, as well as military, officers; As to of commons 
the number limited; and the'officers excluded from the houſe, moved for. 
they were to be filled up; for when Mr. Sandys brought in 
the bill, which he did the 19th of February, they were 
blank. Being read a ſecond time, February 26th, a debate 
arole about committing it. The miniſter and his friends Oppoſed, 
imagined, that the conſtitution was already ſufficiently ſecured 
againſt place-men, by the proviſion, which orders a re-elec- 
tion when a member accepts of any place. They farther 
thought, that to diſable a gentleman. from fitting in parlia- . 
merit, merely becauſe he has the honour to ſerve the crown, 
was taking from the people their inherent right of chufing 
any gentleman they pleaſed, if he was qualified in point of 
property, and in every other reſpe&t. Some likewiſe thought, 
that by too preat an excluſion, a ſeat in parliament might 
come to be contemptible, as all they who are excluded, 
would join together in rendering it ſo. They likewiſe thought, 
that the crown was not treated with ſufficient decency, by 
the bill excluding from the houſe of commons ſo great a 
number of its ſervants. ee 

On the other hand, it is not to be diſſembled, that at the 
time now treated of, the evil complained of ſeemed to de- 
mand ſome redreſs. The wiſeſt friends of the miniſter were 
of that opinion; and he would 3 have before this 
gone into it himſelf, had not the excluſion demanded by his 
enemies, been too immoderate. It is certain, that the houſe 
had a right to impoſe-qualifications upon its own members, 
without wounding any of the privileges of the eledtors; nor 
was it eaſy to conceive, that the clerk of an office, fitting in 
that houſe, could be very ready to give his vote againſt the 
very perſon from whom he held his place. It was like- 
wiſe to be conſidered, that the friends of the bill were now 
far from attempting to exclude from the houſe, any of the 
members of the great boards of the treaſury, the admiralty, 
trade and plantations, and the like ; nor was any gentleman 
to be excluded, who, by his ſtation under the crown, could 
be ſuppoſcd capable of giving the houſe the neceſſary lights 
in his department of buſineſs. - OO 

Notwithſtand ng the ſerious manner in which the bill was 
brought in and ſupported, it was treated with a good deal of 
ntemperate mirth by the miniſterial party; and upon its 
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Geo. II. being put to the queſtion to eommit the ſame, it was rebel 


1733-4. in the negative, by a majority of 230 againſt 191. This 
was but a ſmall majority, conſidering the importance of the 


waz uon a bill, and the greatneſs of the debate, in which the beſt 


9 ſpeakers on both ſides exerted themſelves to the utmoſt, But 
a new general election was at hand; the queſtion was popy- 
lar, and many voted for it, who would have been againſt it 
any other time. f . 


Qualifica-- The ſame day, on which the above bill was read in the 


_ tion-dill, houſe, the qualification - bill, intitled, „An act for ſecuring 


the freedom of parliaments, by the further qualifying the 
members to ſit in the houſe of commons, received a ſecond 
2 upon 2 reading; but upon a motion being made for committing it, 
iviſion. 2 : 23 

the ſame was carried in the negative, by a majority of 208 
againſt 127. Next day, the houſe going into a committee 
of ſupply, it was ordered, ** that the account of the neat in- 
come into the exchequer of the duties of ſalt, granted to his 
, majeſty, by an act of the 5th year of his reign, as alſo an 
account, ſhewing how much of the ſum of 500, ooo l. raiſed 
upon the credit thereof, hath been diſcharged, be referred to 
the committee.“ The conſequence of this order was, that 
the committee reſolved it to be their opinion, “ That to- 
Supply wards raiſing the ſupply, granted to his majeſty, the ſeveral 
voted. duties on ſalt, and alſo on red and white herrings, delivered 
out for home-conſumption, which, by an act of the 5th year 
of his preſent majeſty's reign, were revived and granted to 
| his majeſty until the 25th of March, 1735, be further con- 
Salt-tax , tinued and granted to his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſlors, 
entindege from the 24th day of March, 1734, to the 25th day of 
March, 1742.” Upon this reſolution, a bill was immedi 
ately ordered in, and it paſſed into a law, after a very faint 
oppoſition, notwithſtanding all the clamour that had been 
raiſed againſt the ſame duty ſome time before. But, in fact, 
the enemies, as well as the friends, . of the miniſter, had 
meaſures to obſerve ; and they knew that nothing could be 
more unpopular at the next general election, than to load 
the landed intereſt, by doubling the land- tax, which muſt 
have been the caſe, had not the ſalt- duty been continued to 

| his majeſty. « OR” 
Bill againſt A bill was now depending before the houſe, to prevent 
TT the infamous practice of ſtock· jobbing. It had before been 
brought in by fir John Ruſhout, who had been at great pains 
to carry it through, but it had received in the other houſe ſo 
many amendments, that, upon its returning to the commons, 
it was dropt. The bill, however, was, by ſome 2 
J , 
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judges, thought to: be formed upon a right principle, and on Geo. II. | 
the 7th of March it paſſed the houſe: of commons. In the 1733-4. 
houſe of peers, it met, as before, with oppoſition. . Some 


lords, with great ſhew of reaſon, thought, that, what the bill 
conſidered as ſtock-jobbing, was only a fair and ingenious 
method of a man making the moſt of his money in the 


public funds; and that if any clogs were laid upon tranſac- 


tions of that kind, it might be of the moſt fatal conſequence 
to public credit, and loſe a very great branch of trade by the 
commiſſion- money, paid every year by foreigners, amounting 
to upwards of 80,000 |. a year. That it was hard to bind 
any man up from making, in a legal way, the beſt of his 


money, eſpecially as it put him under reſtrictions and condi- 


tions, which he could not dream of, when he lent his mone 

to the public; and that he, thereby, in fact, loſt ſo much of 
his property; becauſe property becomes the leſs valuable, the 
more it is clogged with reſtraints and conditions. The bill 


| had provided ſtrongly againſt that ſpecies of ſtock-jobbing, 


that was carried on under the colour of wagers. But it was 
ſaid by the enemies of the bill, that no argument could be 
drawn in favour of it, from the law that had been made 
againſt Jaying wagers about public affairs, becauſe thoſe that 
might be concerned in ſuch wagers, had never purchaſed from 
the public a privilege to lay any ſuch ; whereas, the creditors 
of the public had, in ſome manner, purchaſed a privilege of 
taking any method they thought proper, for making the 
moſt of the money they had in the public funds. 
Notwithſtanding the plauſibility of theſe and many more 
arguments againſt the bill. the arguments brought in ſupport of 
it, were ſo ſtrong and ſo ſolid, that they admitted of no reply. 
It was clearly proved, that ſtock-jobbing had worſe conſe- 
quences than gaming, and that it was a gaming of the very 
worſt ſort. It appeared, that as the price of ſtock roſe or 
ſunk, in proportion to the favourable or unfavourble turn, 
which foreign affairs were likely to take, it was always in 


the power of a foreign miniſter, who had the direction of 


affairs abroad, to draw almoſt what ſums he had a mind out 
of England, by means of a correſpondent here. A great many 
other inconveniencies were ſhewn, to attend this pernicious 
practice; and the houſe of peers was ſo well convinced of 
the utility of the bill, that at laſt it paſſed for three years. 
The friends of this bill themſelves were diſappointed in its 
being ſuffered to paſs. They had endeavoured to prepoſſeſs 
the public with a notion, that the greater part of the mi- 


niſter's power and income, and thoſe of his friends, aroſe 
33 | | from 
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from ſtock-jobbing ; and that as he was in all the ſecrets of 
affairs, both at home and abroad, he made uſe of his'know. 
ledge to influence the funds in the manner he thought moſt 
for the advantage of himſelf and his creatures. This notion 
was not more injurious to his character, than it was falſe in 
itſelf; and he treated it with a becoming diſdain, by ſuffering 
the bill to paſs, though ſome parts of it were contrary to his 
private judgment. n, ny 

It is here thought ſuperfluous to give the reader all the de. 
bates that this year happened upon the army, and upon other 
points which have been already exhaufted in the courſe of 

But the moſt important and folemn debate that happened 
this ſeſſion in the houſe of commons, was that upon the mo- 
tion for repealing the ſeptennial act. All the writers for the 
oppoſition had always prefumed, that the miniſter found his 
account in ſeptennial, more than he could do in triennial, par- 
liaments ; and as the prolongation of the time of a parlia- 
ment's fitting from three to ſeven years, was no other than 
an expedient for preſerving the peace of the nation at a par- 
ticular juncture, the cauſes of which they preſumed no longer 
to exiſt, they ſummoned up all their force to make a deci- 
five puſh upon this occaſion. -Add to this, that frequent re- 
turns of an opportunity to vote, being moſt agreeable to the 
generality of electors all over the kingdom, the friends of 
the motion were in hopes of being able, even though they 
ſhould not ſucceed within doors, to ſtrengthen their intereſt 
without. Accordingly, March 13th, upon a motion of 
Mr. Gibbon, the ſerjeant, with his mace, went to the court 
of requeſts, and the adjacent places, where he ſummoned 
the members to attend the ſervice of the houſe ; which being 
now very full, Mr. Bromley, of Warwickſhire, opened the 
debate, by obſerving, ** that the reaſons for prolonging the 
ſitting of parliaments from three to ſeven years, were now at 
an end, That the people in general looked upon ſeptennial 
partiaments as a grievance and an innovation in the conſtitu- 
tion.” He then gave a detail of the inſtitution of frequent 
parliaments, and particularly, that the a& made the 16th of 
Charles II. wiſely provides againſt the too long continuance 


of one and the fame parliament, by enacting it into a law, 


Fee Vol. 


that a new parliament be called once in three years, and 
oftener if there is occaſion. He obſerved, that this act was 
expreſsly confirmed by the bill of rights. That between the 


XIX. i. g. time of the revolution to the firſt year of the late king, no 


& jeg, 


parliament had fat above three years, and ſome 2 one 
| | ſeſlion. 
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ſeſſion. He thought that triennial parliaments. were more Geo. II. 
rievous than annual ones; and conſequently a ſeptennial par- 17 33 4. : 
lament muſt be more than doubly more grievous than a trien. ——— 
nial one. But, fir,” continued he, ſuppoſing I ſhould =. 
be out in this point, which I can never give up without due 
conviction, the argument in the preamble to the ſeptennial 
bill (which was read) is entirely at an end. The act againſt 
bribery and cerruption, which muſt ever redound to the ho- 
nour of this parliament, will neceſſarily remedy this evil. 
That glorious act will prevent corruption in the electors. 
Nothing but frequent new parliaments can remedy it in the 
elected. He then hoped that he would get the voices of 
many gentlemen who had voted for the ſeptennial act to vote 
for the repeal of it, becauſe the reafons no longer continued. 
He then moved for leave to bring in a bill for repealing the 
ſeptennial act, and for the more frequent meeting and calling 
_ parliaments. _ | „ . eg 
Mr. Bromley was ſeconded by fir John St. Aubin, knight 5" Joha Se. 
if | e:. Aubin. 
of the ſhire for Cornwal; he was a gentleman of a very fair 
character in the houſe, and well beloved by his country ; he 


1 pe” had no perſonal enemies even amongſt the miniſtry, though 
* 2 he never gave them a vote. His ſpeech upon this occaſion _ 
200 N. gave a kind of detail of the duration of parliaments, ever 
mee ſince the time of Henry VIII. how triennial parlia- 
nds of ments came to be ſecured at the revolution, and how 
h they they came again to be loſt to the nation when the ſeptennial 
ved act took place. He next was at ſome pains to prove, that 
of ſeptennial parliaments are moſt proper for the purpoſes. of a 
in wicked miniſter; but that the more frequent parliaments are, 
Ae they are the more ſalutary both for the king and people: 
bei though at the ſame time, throughout his whole ſpeech, 
* * he complained greatly of the increaſing influence of the crown. 
N He was anſwered by Mr. Conduit, a relation of the great 
x, 10 ſir Iſaac Newton, and an ingenious gentleman. He endea- 
ea voured to ſhew, by extracts from Prinn's writings, that the 
ith. prerogatives of the kings of England, and the liberties of the 
equent people, are very different from what they were in former 
&th of days. He took notice, that the heavy complaints againſt 
. Charles I. and his ſon James II. did not ariſe for continuing 
4 Top the ſame parliament too long, but for not calling or hold- 
L * ing any parliament at all. He thought, that the miniſtry 
Ts could have more eaſily managed a triennial than they can a 
the ſeptennial parliament ; and confirmed his obſervation by ſay- 
1 0 ing, © that in ſeptennial parliaments it has been ſeen, that a 
. ſmall minority againſt the miniſter at the beginning of the 
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Geo. II. parliament, has often encreaſed greatly, nay, alnolthes al ad 
1733-4. to a majority, before the end of it.” He thought, thar the 
— diſpoſal of poſts and places rather weakened than ſtrengthne 
the crown ; becauſe every place having three or four candidates 
for it, when but one can ſucceed, the difappointed ones im: 
mediately become enemies to the court. He maintained, 
that the reaſons for paſſing the ſeptennial act ſtill exiſted; that 
one of thoſe reaſons was, the ſpirit of jacobitiſm that} oo 
vailed when the ſeptennial act paſſed ; and he thought, that 
the great diſcontents that had lately broke out in the n nation, had 
in them a great mixture of jacobitiſm, 1 
Sir Thomas Sir Thomas Robinſon ſpoke next againſt the que ion, 1 
Robinſon. maintained, that the expences of chooſing triennial'parlia- 
ments, muſt fall far heavier upon the. public than the Ex- 
pence of chooſing ſeptennial ones. He obſerved, that deri 
the twenty-two yea s while triennial parliaments confriubs 
they were found to be attended with great inconveniencies; 
whereas during the eighteen years in which ſeptennial parlia- 
ments had continued, many excellent laws had paſſed, and 
many wiſe inſtitutions formed for the good of the people, 
He took notice, with great juſtice, that when gentlemen'ſpeak 
of the whole conſtitution of England, they ſpeak in very 
vague terms ; becauſe the conſtitution of England never was 
fixed till the time of the revolution. He next examined the 
ſtate of parliaments under the reigns of Ch arles I. and Charles Il 
and maintained, that in the longeſt parliament that ever ſat in 
England, which happened under the Jaſt mentioned 8 
the Jonger they fat, they were the more and-more averſe to 
meaſures of the crown, notwithſtanding all the force of cor- 
ruption employed to ſeduce them; and therefore, by parity 
of reaſoning, ſeptennial parliaments are more favourable to 
public liberty than triennial ones are. In ſhort, he thought 
that a deſire to revert back to the practice of remote anti- 
quity in that reſpet, might be compared to a man in his 
full growth and ſtrength defiring to return back to his child- 
hood. He obferved, that if antiquity was to be the only rule, 
a ſeſſion of parliament ought ſeldom or never to continue 
above twenty days; for parliaments, in former times, had 
not buſineſs to Lens them longer ſitting : but, in fact, 
the whole ſorm of the conſtitution has been altered ſince 
then, by the alterations that have happened in the modes of 
property, and the multiplication of bufineſs, through the in- 
creaſe of agriculture, arts, manufaCtures, and commerce. 
He affirmed, that ſhould the motion paſs into an act, it muſt 
have a very bad effect Upon all foreign negotiations ; ' becauſe 


foreign 


e 
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foreign miniſters, in their dealings with Great Britain, and 
with other courts'likewiſe, are greatly determined'by the ſen- 
timents of a Britiſh parliament : but ſhould they have thoſe 
to conſult a-new every three years, they could not know how 


2 


Geo, II. 
1733-4» 


to determine themſelves. in many great and important points. 


Lord Noel Somerſet; afterwards duke of 'Beaufort, ſpoke 
next in favour of the queſtion ; but ſaid little or nothing 
new. Colonel Bladen, in his ſpeech againſt the motion, 


went chiefly upon the detriment it muſt be of to the foreign 


intereſt of England, at that conjuncture, when Italy was 
ſwallowed up by France and her allies: the French pour- 
ing her armies into the empire, and the Dutch reduced to 
beg a neutrality for Flanders. 8 R 

Mr. (afterwards ſir) Watkin Williams Wynne, ſpoke 
next in favour of the motion. He was a gentleman of 
Wales, undaunted in his perſon, and inflexible in his princi- 
ples, which were by no means favourable to thoſe of the re- 
volution. His manner of living and converſation, greatly re- 
ſembled thoſe whom we may call the beſt models of Britiſh 
antiquity 3 and his eftate being large, he was enabled to puſh 
the chieftainſhip, which he affected, to the utmoſt. Having 


1 


great experience in elections for members of parliament; he 


thought himſelf particularly interefted in this queſtion 5 and 


Lord Noel , 
Somerſet, 


Mr. Wat- 
kin Wil- 
liams 
Wynne; 
his charace 
ter, 


he inſiſted upon it, that a man who could get 100 guineas 


for his vote for a ſeptennial parliament, would not get 15 for 


a triennial one; and that bribery and corruption are the natu- 
ral conſequences of long parliaments. He was anſwered by 
fir John Willes, attorney-general, who ſpoke againſt the mo- 
tion. He obſerved, ** that if any time was to be fixed upon 
for imitating the old conſtitution in regard to parliaments, 
we are not ſurely,” ſaid he, „to take the time when our 
conſtitution was weak and in its infancy ;/ we are certainly to 
chuſe that time when it was come to its full ſtrength and vi- 
gour, which, in my opinion, is the preſent: but as gentle- 
men have mentioned the claim of rights, let us examine how 
it ſtood at that time; for I am perſuaded it will be agreed 
to by every gentleman in this houſe, that after that claim 
was ſettled and confirmed, our conſtitution was more vigo- 
rous than it ever was before that time; and yet, even in out 
claim of rights, there is no mention made of frequent new 
parliaments. It is, indeed, ſaid, that tor redreſs of grievan- 
ces, and for amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving the 
laws, parliaments ought to be held frequently; but it is not 
ſo much as inſinuated, that every one of theſe parliaments 
ought to be a new a and as to the frequency of 

+, ; par» 


Sir Tohn 


Willes, at- 


torney- ge- 
neral. 
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des II. ee 1 am ure Py never was leſs. reaſon for com- 
1733-4. plaint than ſince the ſeptennial bill paſſed; for ever hinge! tha 


W 
time, the ſeſſions have been regularly held, and all of them ii 
| have been allowed to fit as long as it was neceſſary or proper N 
they ſhould.“ He then obſerved, that ęven the triennial, & in 
was not obtained upon the principles of liberty, but in onder m 
to diſtreſs king William and the friends of the revolution. ol 
He ſeemed to think, that the tranſition of the conſtitution If 
from triennial to ſeptennial parliaments, was in itſelf a righy 00 
meaſure, and agreeable to the true principles of the Engliſh as 
* independent of any temporary iy pr 
e maintained, it was owing to the .inconveni th 
William was put to by triennial parliaments, th hit. he. _ te 
forced in fo diſadvantageous a manner to end the war with in 
France, when he might have carried it on with o much fe 
glory and advantage for the liberties of Europe: to the ſamt to 
cauſe was owing, the dangerous treaties. of partition, whie dr 
that monarch was obliged to enter into towards the latter enc pe 
of his reign, and which were ſo Joudly complained Of: la. tu 
It had been ſaid, that the elected during a lang parliament, of 
were apt to loſe their dependance upon the conſtituents, gc 
which could never be the caſe if parliaments were ani ve 
Upon which fir John made the. following excellent obſerra · ou 
tions, which ought to be known to every Engliſhman, 
% That we have all a dependence on the people for our Py att 
tion, is what I ſhall readily grant; but - wa we are re] 
and have taken our ſeats in this houſe, we have no hog di 
any dependence on our electors, at leaſt in ſo ſar gs . it 
our behaviour here. Their whole power is then eb br 
upon us; and we are, in every queſtion that comes before pe 
this houſe, to regard only the public good in general, And. N 
determine according to our own judgments: if we do pot, af 
if we are to depend upon our repreſentatives, and- to follow Tit 
' blindly the inſtructions they ſend us, we cannot be ſaid ta ct ge 
' freely; nor can ſuch parliaments be called free parliaments; me 
ſuch a dependence would be a moſt dangerous de, endence; cr 
it would, in my opinion, be more dangerous, and of worls tio 
conſequence, than a dependence upon the crown; for in a be 


dependence on the crown, ] can ſee no danger as long as.ths 
intereſt of the crown is made the ſame with that of the peo: 
ple, which every man muſt allow to be the caſe at preſent; 
whereas the people of any county, city, or borough, are Very 
liable to be miſled, and may often be induced to give Jager 
tions Fay contrary to the intereſt of their n n 


x7 


own election, ſhould act contrary to his 102 


tennial parliaments, from-which the people bad found yet no 


44 


general election. Sir John added, that ſeptennial parlia- 
ments had been productive of ſeveral act that had greatly in- 
croached upon the liberty of the people.” He particularly men- 
tuned the laws for removing priſoners for high treaſon, to 
be tried in other counties than thoſe where the treaſon was 
committed. He likewiſe mentioned the riot-act, which he 
repreſented as a moſt monſtrous invaſion of the peoples natu- 
ral rights, and the South - ſea act; and he ſaid, that the 
excite act had been defeated, only becauſe it was brought in 
at the end of a ſeptennial parliament. e 


Sir John Barnard next ſpokt in favour of the motion, and Sir John 
tempted, with no great ſucceſs, to ſtrengthen the former Barnard. 


argu- 


234 


Geo. II. arguments for it: for though nothing could be more 
1733-4. tutional than the doctrine laid down by the attorney=peneral 
5 relating to the independency of members upon their conftity- 
ents after their election, fir John called it a new doctrige. 


e * 
, 


Sir William The above part of fir John's ſpeech was thus excellent 


Yonge, 


ticular county, city, or borough they repreſent ; but fur 


% 
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e An honourable. and learned gentleman,“ faid he, *&h 


indeed, advanced a doctrine which I think altogether n 


That we are to have no further dependence on our electott, 
after we have taken our ſeats in this houſe; nay, that & de. 


pendence on them would be more dangerous than a depen: 


dence on the crown, This, fir, is really, in my opinion, 


like the one better than the other, yet I ſhall alyays'1 


upon a dependence on the people of England, or even upon 
thoſe I repreſent, to be leſs dangerous and more honourable 


than a dependence on the crown: and I value myſelf more 
on the honour I have had of ſitting here for two parliaments 
as one of the repreſentatives of the people of England, and 
by the free and uncorrupted choice of thoſe I repreſent, than 
I ſhould do on the greateſt honours the crown can beſtow. 


Indeed, if I had obtained my ſeat here by bribery, or the 


eat miniſter, I ſhould 


illegal and corrupt influence of any 
look on it in a very different light; I ſhould look on it as one 
of the moſt diſgraceful ſtations I could be in“ 


x 


* 


anſwered by fir William Yonge, who ſpoke next.“ 


learned friend happened to make an obſervation, which I 


ſtill think a very juſt one; he ſaid, that after we are fe- 
turned, and have taken our ſeats in this houſe, we ought not 
any longer to have a dependence upon thoſe we ' repreſent. 
This the honourable gentleman laid hold of : he 'not only 
called it a new and very extraordinary doctrine, but he drop- 
ed an expreſſion, ſuch, as I think, ought not to be made uſe 
of in this houſe. As to the obfervation made by my learned 
friend, he certainly meant, and I believe almoſt every gen- 
tleman underſtood him, that after we have taken our feats in 
this houſe, we ought, every one of us, to look upon ourſelves 
as one of the repreſentatives of the whole body of the com- 
mons of England, and ought not'to have any particular byals 
for the county, city, or borough we repreſent. This, fit, is 


. ſo far from being a doctrine very extraordinary or altogether 


new, that I wiſh every gentleman in this houſe would make 
it a ſtanding rule for his conduct: for I cannot help obſerv- 


ing, that there are ſome gentlemen in the houſe who, on 


many occaſions, confine their thoughts too much to the par- 


they 


N 3 


+1 


liament which may be for the intereſt of the nation 1 gene 17 33-4. 
* ral, though they may not, perhaps, quadrate ſo exact y With —— 
the particular intereſts of London, Briſtol, Liverpool, or other 


| like city; and in ſuch a caſe the gentlemen muſt ſurely 
| grant, that, as members of this houſe, they ought to drop 
not only their dependence upon, but even their concern for, 


the particular city they repreſent, in order to concur with the 
reſt of the members of this houſe in what they judge to be 
for the general intereſt of the nation,” . 
Sir William Wyndham endeavoured to ſupport fir John Sir William 

Barnard ; and he maintained, that they were king William's we an In 
friends, with lord Somers at the head of them, who brought in | 
the triennial bill. He owned, that king William, by the in- 
ſtigation of ſome courtiers, was at firſt averſe to it; but at laſt | 
he paſt it. He then, after various reaſoning upon the pre- 
ference which triennial parliaments ought to have over ſep- 
tennial, drew a moſt hideous character of the miniſter, of 

the ſtate of the nation, and of the parliament, painting the for- 

: mer in the moſt deſpicable light, and the two latter in the 

; | moſt deplorable, that words could repreſent ; and ſhewed, 

that nothing but frequent parliaments could remedy the evils _ 
which the nation Mrs Towards the cloſe of the ſpeech 
he touched upon a character much higher than that of the 

5 miniſter, and with ſo little delicacy, that he was checked for checked by 

it by Mr. Pelham, who ſpoke next. He was replied to by Mr. P | 
Mr. Pulteny; and fir Robert Walpole cloſed the debate. In Mr. Pulteny. 


F 


N his ſpeech, which was one of the beſt he ever made, he drew wor | 
the character of an anti- miniſter in anſwer to that which gyers fir 


had been painted by fir William Wyndham. By this anti- William 

| miniſter, it was My 2 he meant lord Bolingbroke, who at Yndham. 
| that time actuated all the meaſures of the oppoſition. 

| laſt the ſubject being entirely exhauſted, the queſtion was 

| called for, and carried in the negative by a majority of 247 

| againſt 184. 8 KO | | 8 

| A few days after this debate, both houſes of parliament Marriage of 


reſolved to preſent addreſſes of congratulation to his majeſty —— 1 


| and the royal family upon the marriage of the princeſs royal the princeſs 
with the prince of Orange. His ſerene highneſs had been royal. 
elected knight of the garter on the 12th of the preceding June, 

and the garter was ſent him to the Hague. On the 27th of 

Auguſt following he was inſtalled at Windſor by proxy. On 

* the 7th of November he arrived in the Fubbs yacht at Green- 

a wich, and was received at London with all the demonſtra- 

4 tions of affection by the royal family, and of joy by the 1 

| 5 P 


Geo. II. ple. Soon after he was ſeized with an indiſpoſition; ty 

1734. his ſpeedy recovery encreaſed the ſatisfaction of the. pub. 
lic. The interval between that and his marriage, had þ 

ſpent at Bath for the recovery of his health, and in yi 

Briftol and Oxford, where he was made a doctor of laws, as 

were ſome of his chief attendants.” During all this dmg hi 

ſerene highneſs increaſed the public eſteem for his perlon, 

Progreſs of He anſwered the Latin ſpeech made him by the oratar of the 

the prince univerſity in the ſame language, which he ſpoke fluently and 

of Orange, oracefully ; and in his return to London, he received all kind 

of demonſtrations of the favourable ſentiments the people had 

of his approaching nuptials, which was celebrated; on. the 

14th of March, with a pomp wbich had not been ſeen in 

England ſince the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, dauph- 

ter of James I. with the eleCtor Palatine ; from which mar- 

Triage his preſent majeſty is the third in deſcent. The cere- 

mony was performed by the lord biſhop of London; and 

ſome days were ſpent in the warmeſt congratulations from 

His great the parliament, the city of London, and other public bodies, 

popularity. upon the marriage. On the 18th of March, a bill was ordered 

in by the commons for naturalizing the prince of Qrange. Mr 

Pulteny had the good fortune to move for this bill, w 

He is natu- ordered nemine contradicente. The preamble. of it con 

raliſel. tains a fine compliment to the houſe of Orange; and i 

went through both houſes ſo ſpeedily, that it received the 

royal aſſent on the 21ſt of March, being carried up to the 

| houſe of peers by Mr. Pulteny, On the 22d of April the 


, 


2 Whereas the king's moſt ex- kingdom will always expreß 
celle:t majeſty, whom God long the utmoſt . gratitude for, the 
preſerve, has been pleaſed, to many bleſſings we enjoy, pari- 
the univerſal joy and fatrsfaftion cularly for the happy ſettſement 
of his' people, and for the bet- of the crown upon the preſent 
ter ſtrengthening: the proteſtant royal family. a A 0 
intereſt in Europe, to give his And whereas a more g 
eldeſt daughter the princeſs proof of the eſteem and affec: 
royal, poſſeſſing the molt exalt- tion of this kingdom cannot be 
ed vir:ues, and adorned with all given to the heir of that illuſtii- 
poſſible accompliſhmen's, in mar- ous family, and the. inheritor of 
riage to his ſerene * the their virtues, than by an act of 

rioce of Orange, deſcending naturalization, to make him ca- 
Non that illuſtrious houſe to pable of enjoying thoſe rights 
whom this nation owes a deli- and liberties which our grearde- 
verance from popery and fla- liverer preſerved to theſe king- 
very, and to whoſe memory the donnns. 
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prince and princeſs embarked on board the Fubbs yacht for Geo. II. 
Holland, where they arrived ſafely after a ſhort paſſage. 1734. 
The gentlemen in the oppoſition all this while affected to — 


give out, that from the large and ſpeedy ſupplies which his 


majeſty had received, there would be this ſeſſion no vote of 
credit demanded from the crown. The miniſterial party did 
not think proper to contradict them; though it was very 
plain from the ſtate of affairs in Europe, where the war ſtill 
continued to rage, that ſuch-a vote would be neceſſary. Ac- | 
cordingly, ap the 28th of March, fir Robert Walpole deli- A meſſage - 
yered to the houſe of commons the following meſſage ſigned 22 v0 
by his majeſty. OY FOTO TY 20030 brought to 
« His majeſty very thankfully acknowledges the zeal and the houſe of 
affection which this houſe has ſhewn in the early diſpatch ment. 
they have already made in the neceſſary ſupplies for the pub- 
lic ſervice, which his majeſty recommended to their imme- 
diate care at the opening of this ſeſſion. RE 7+ 4 
Hut the war which was broke out in Europe, ſtill un- 
happily continuing, his majeſty has nothing more at heart 
than to ſee that flame extinguiſhed, and to avoid, if poſſible, 
the engaging his ſubjects in the hazards and expence of a 
war; being at the ſame time defirous neither to give any juſt 
alarm to other nations, nor to ſubject himſelf to any un- 
provoked inſults. e e 99K, 7 ; | EY 
« In this view, and to the end that his majeſty's endea- 
vours, in conjunction with his allies for procuring an accom- 
modation, may, in due time, have the deſired effect; and 
that his majeſty may be in a condition to make good ſuch 
engagements as honour, juſtice, and prudence may call upon 
him to fulfil or contract; and that his kingdoms may not be 
left expoſed to any deſperate attempts during ſuch time at it 
may be impoſſible for his majeſty to have the immediate advice 
and affiſtance of his great council upon any emergency ari- 
ling from the preſent poſture of affairs' in Europe, which 


may nearly concern the intereſt and ſafety of theſe kingdoms, 


his majeſty hopes that he ſhall be enabled and ſupported by 
his parliament in making ſuch further augmentation of his 
forces either by ſea or land, as may be abſolutely neceſſary 
for the honour and defence of his kingdoms, and in concert- 
ing ſuch meaſures as the exigency of affairs may require. 


Whatever expence ſhall be thereby occaſioned, ſhall be made . 


in as frugal a manner as is poſſible, and an acecount thereof 
ſhall be laid before the next parliament.“ 8 
When this meſfage was brought into the houſe, the gen- 
tlemen of the oppoſition expreſſed great ſurprize at it; = 
ir 
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Geo. II. fir Robert Walpole moving that it ſhould be taken into ce. 


1734. ſideration next day, a debate aroſe. For Mr. 

other gentlemen in the oppoſition, pretending that the . 

The mage ſage being ſo unexpected, and the cauſes upon which it was 

3:Ltez, founded ſo unexplained to the houſe; it was reaſonablefor 

res to have a few days allowed them: before they 
ould enter into the merits of the queſtion ;/ inſiſting, at the 

| ſame time, that in the debates upon the addreſs at the/open- 

ing of the ſeſſion, it was as good as promiſed by the 

ſterial party, that no vote of credit ſhould be demanded d 

this ſeſſion. But this being flatly. denied by the miniſter; 

his friends, the queſtion was put, and the n en n 

to by a majority of 211 againſt 121. 4 


Carried on a 
diviſion. 


Debate upon That ſame day the ſame meſlage came to the houſs-of 


the fame in peers; and in like manner it was to be taken into conſidera- 
_ tion next day. Accordingly, next day, March 28, the duke 
of Newcaſtle, who had delivered the meſſage, made a mo- 
tion agreeable to the ſame; * deſiring his majeſty to make 
ſuch augmentation of his forces by ſea or land, as his ma- 
jeſty ſhould judge neceſſary; and to concert ſacks meaſures 
as the exigency of affairs ſhall require; and to aſſure his 

majeſty, that this houſe will not be wanting in their duty, in 
effectually enabling his majeſty to make good all the extra- 
ordinary expence that may be incurred, and to fulfil the en- 
gagements that may be entered into by his majeſty. for the 

honour, intereſt, and defence of his kingdoms.” 
This motion was warmly oppoſed by lord Carteret. He 
- Oppoſed by thought, that the credit demanded by the meſſage for ſea and 
_ Carte. land forces, as well as money, was unlimited, and therefore 
unconſtitutional, and ought to be referred to the conſidera- 
tion of the new parliament, which might be aſſembled be- 
fore the nation could be brought into any danger, let the 
event of the war be what it will. But towards the cloſe of 
the ſpeech he threw in a more important conſideration, which 
was, that as the parliament had already voted the mutiny bill, 
he did not conceive that any forces but thoſe voted by parlia- 
ment at the time that bill paſſed, could be ſubject to it. He 
Anſwered by was anſwered by the duke of Argyle, who ſaid, with ſome 
—— * of giffidence, „that he conceived the mutiny bill always did, 
and now does, extend not only to the number of forces there- 
in mentioned, but to all the land-forces that ſhould be raiſed 

within that year,” 

Earl of He was anſwered by the earl of Cheſterfield, who thought 
3 the * e and that even the expiring oo 


oppoſes the 
motion. 
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OF ENGLAND. 
might by law fit long enough to take the grounds of it un- Geo. II. 


# 


der their conſideration. / He run over the ſtate of Europe ji 170 


and concluded, that Great Britain had nothing imme- 
diately to fear. He then compared the purport of the meſ- 
ſage to the dictatorial power of old Rome, which was at firſt 


granted for a limited time, but came at laſt to deprive | the. | 


people for ever of the power both. of the ſword and the purſe. 


Lord Hardwick, who ſpoke for the motion, was very clear, 
that though the mutiny act mentions in its preamble the num- f 


ber of forces voted by parliament for the current year; yer 


that the enacted clauſes being general, they comprehend- all 


the regular forces that then were on foot, or that ſhall be 


' raiſed in this kingdom during the continuance of that act. 


He was anſwered by lord Bathurſt, who ſaid, that he was 


very ſure, that in former mutiny acts the number of forces 


Wa 
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Defended 5 


who is re- | 
plied to by 
ord Ba- 


to be kept up were to be ſo many and no more; and he did thurſt. 


ſuppoſe that the ſame words ſtood in the mutiny act paſſed . 


that year.” He affirmed, that the general words in the en- 
acting part of that bill, could regard no other ſubjects of his 
majeſty than the number mentioned in the preamble. He 
inſiſted, that by agreeing to the vote under their conſideration, 
the houſe could not ſtrip any ſubject of the rights and liber- 
ties he is intitled to by Magna Charta. That the mutiny 
bill ſtripped thoſe who are ſubject to it of many of the rights 


and privileges they did enjoy by Magna Charta; and if a vote 
of one or both houſes of parliament could give the crown a 


power of raiſing men, and ſubjecting them to the mutiny- 


act, the ſame vote might give the king a power of impreſ- 
ſing men, and conſequently that no man in England was 


ſure for an hour of his privilege as a free · born ſubject. | 

During the whole courſe of this debate it was admitted on 
all hands, that in caſe of an unforeſeen emergency, the 
crown might do the very thing that was required by the meſ- 


ſage. This was taken notice of by lord chancellor Talbot, Lord chan- 


who ſpoke for the addreſs, and who ſaid, (it was unreaſon- ole Tal- 
or 


motion, 


able to ſuppoſe that an adminiſtration, always under the con- 
troul of the parliament, would abuſe the truſt merely becauſe 
they might abuſe it; and that too at a juncture ſo critical, 
as to demand the utmoſt care and attention of his majeſty* 


to put the nation upon a reſpectable footing with regard to 


its neighbours.” He thought farther, that the agreeing to 
the meſſage, would give foreigners ſuch an idea of the una- 
nimity of his majeſty and his parliament, as might effectu- 
ally extinguiſh the flames of war. | 


Lord 
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Geo. II. Lord Carteret, who ſpoke again in this debate, thought, 
1734. that if the meſſage was agreed to, the people would ie % 
——— averſe to comply with it, that it would greatly weaken the 

Lord Car- opinion which foreigners might have of their unanimity, He 

teret 25ain. likewiſe ſaid, ** that Great Britain was always more in-dan- 

er from the deſigns of its neighbours in time of peace than 

Earl of Ilay. ſhe was in time of war.” Lord lay, who ſpoke. in favour 

of the motion, was of a very different opinion in this reſpect; 
and he thought, that if he ſhould refuſe to grant the powers | 
now aſked for, he ſhould be as criminal as a ſervant who 
knowing his maſter's houſe in danger, ſhould leave the door 
open for thieves to enter, to rob the houſe and murder the 
family. He was anſwered by the earl of Winchblſea; and 
the whole debate, of which we have given a compleat fum- r 
The meſſage mary, was cloſed by lord Hervey, Upon a diviſion the queſ- 


carried. tion was carried to preſent the addreſs by a majority of 6 F 
Diviſion. againſt 39 lords prefent, and of 25 proxies againſt 19. Hut . 
| a proteſt againſt it was entered by 33 peers. RE b 
commons When the ſame meſſage came under the conſideration of t 
* the commons, according to their vote, the bill. was opened ˖ 
meſſage, by fir Robert Walpole, who found it neceſſary to be à lte 8 
more explicite than he and his friends had been in the debate tl 

the day before. For he ſaid, that the French had a large E 

fleet in thoſe ports which lie neareſt to England, with et 

ſome thouſands of men on board; that they were then af- hi 
ſembled, ſome of the ſhips actually then at ſea, and ſome of 21 

them ready to put to ſea : and that though he did-not believe m 

that they were intended for England, yet it was hard to fa fo 

what might happen; and that, therefore, he was one of nc 

who had adviſed his majeſty to ſend the meſſage under their 00 
conſideration.” He brought ſeveral precedents of the like foi 

meſſages being ſent upon the like occaſion, and concluded ſie 

with a motion, | e be 

Motion & That an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to WI 
made there- declare the duty and fidelity of this houſe to his majeſty, and ſiſt 
E the entire confidence which they repoſe in his royal care and an 
Walpole, endeavours for the ſecurity of his kingdoms, and for reſtor- it + 
ing the peace of Europe; to expreſs the juſt ſenſe they have jeſ 

of his majeſty's attention to the true intereſt of his people in Pal 
previoufly taking the advice and concurrence of this houſe at | 

this critical conjuncture, in order to make the neceſſary pre- add 
parations againſt any emergencies ariſing from the preſentpol- It 

ture of affairs in Europe, eſpecially during the interval of par. mo 
liament; to deſire his majeſty to make ſuch augmentation of 6 
whe 


bis forces by ſea or land, as his majeſty, in his great wo 
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ſhall judge neceſſary; and to concert ſuch meaſures as the Geo. II, 
exigency of affairs ſhall require; this houſe not doubting bur 1734. 
that his majeſty will find that his faithful commons will, at all 


times when the accounts ſhall be laid before them of the ex- 


traordinary expences incurred by his majeſty for the honour, 

intereſt, and defence of his kingdoms, effectually enable his 

majeſty to anſwer and make good the ſame.” “. 3 
his motion was objected to by Mr. Shippen, who endea- Oppoſed by 

voured to ſhew, that the precedents brought by fir Robert * 

Walpole, did not at all anſwer the preſent caſe. And he ee 

went ſo far as to apply to the Engliſh parliament what the 

Roman emperor ſaid of that ſenate, which was ſo complai- 

fant as to refuſe nothing he aſked; © O homines ſervire pa- 

tatos ! t ny 5 : 

Several gentlemen, after they had ſpoken both for and Sir William 
againſt the motion, and fir William Wyndham, who ſpoke ke 
acainſt it, hinted, that the crown had been prevailed upon 
by miniſters to ſay things in that houſe, even from the throne, _ 
thatin the event were found not to be true. In this he hinted at 
the late king's ſpeech, when he aflerted, that the emperor had 
entered into engagements for placing the pretender upon the 
throne of Great Britain, and wreſting Gibraltar from the 
Engliſh nation. The fame aſſertion was maintained and 
enforced by fir John Barnard ; and the miniſter thought his 
honour ſo much concerned in refuting it, that he ſtood up 
and affirmed, that what his late majeſty had ſaid to parlia- 
ment at that time was ſtrictly true; and that he had his in- 
formation in Germany, and it was ſo good that he could 
not be deceived. He maintained, that nothing had fallen 
out ſince that could give gentlemen reaſon for ſaying the in- 
formation was not true: that Gibraltar being actually be- 
ſieged, proved one part of it to be true; and, continued 
he, „J am perſuaded there are ſome who are ſorry that the 
whole of it was not accompliſhed.” But, in any caſe, he in- 
liſted, that the miniſtry here did not give the information, 
and therefore ought not to be blamed. He added, that 
it was offering an indignity to the memory of his late ma- 
jeſty, to ſet his word in competition with that of baron 
Palm, the Imperial miniſter, who had denied the fact.“ 

At laſt; after various other ſpeeches, for and againſt the Thequeflion 
addreſs, it was carried, by a majority of 248 againſt 147. 2 u 4 
It was accordingly preſented, and drew from bis majeſty a 
moſt gracious anſwer. - | | 

Two days after this addreſs was preſented, April 3d, 
when the houſe of commons wa: about reſolving itſelf into 

Vorl. XX. =_ a com- 
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Geo. II. a committee of the whole - houſe upon a- bill, which had 
1734. been brought in ſome days before, for enabling his majeſty 
to iſſue and apply a certain ſum (being twelve hundred teu. 
Debate ſand pounds) therein to be mentioned, out of the finn 
anne fund ;'a motion was made, That it be an inſtruction to 
atzzg-bill, the ſaid committee, that they have power to receive à Clauſe / 
of appropriation, with a power to his majeſty to apply ſuch 
ſums of money as ſhall be neceſſary for, or towards the in- 
creaſe of the expences, that ſhall ariſe by the augmentation | 
of his majeſty's forces by ſea and land, as his majeſty, in his 
great wiſdom, ſhall judge neceſſary to make, and for con- 
certing ſuch meaſures as the exigency of his affairs may re- 
uire.“ NT REO 
i The paſling this inſtruction created great debates; the ſub. 
ject of which was the ſame as when the meſſage cathe to 
the houſe when the ſalt-bill was debated, and when the laſt 
Diviſion, money was taken from the ſinking fund; but, upon a di- 
viſion, the queſtion was carried in the affirmative, by à ma- 
The ſame jority of 155 againſt 60. When the ſame bill came to 
debated in the houſe of peers on the 11th of April, ig occaſtoned very 
1 of long debates, in which, amongſt other Kings, i was inſi- 
EY nuated, “that taking ſo much money from the ſinking fund, 
and raiſing ſuch great ſupplies ih the manner they were then 
raiſed, was done in order to carry an appearance of eaſing 
the landed intereſt that election year.” At: laſt, by the 


queſtion being put for committing the bill, it was reſolved in : 

the affirmative, by a majority of 64, againſt 32 lords. pre- . 

ſent, and of 3o proxies, againſt 19. K 

Meſſage On the 8th of April, ſir Robert Walpole brought to : 
about the the houſe of commons the following meſſage, ſigned by 

 prince® Of the king. © His majeſty having been pleaſed to dire : 

annuity, letters-patent to be paſſed under the great ſeal of Great hi- i 

tain, for ſettling on the princeſs royal an annuity of 5c001. = 

per annum, as a mark of his royal favour and affection to 1 

her; and the laws now in being reſtraining his majeſty from 4 

granting the ſame for any longer term than his own life, _ 

hopes he ſhall be enabled to make ſuch grant for thelife of * 

the ſaid princeſs royal, in caſe ſhe ſhall ſurvive his majeſty, , 

and recommends the conſideration thereof to this houſe.” - a 

Debate upon It was expected that this meſſage would meet with no of- 8 

the ſame. poſition; but it was faid, ** that a futuie king of Great Britain = 

might not think himſelf bound even by an act of parliament of 

to ſuffer his hereditary revenue, which was obtained in hel be 

of an inherent right of the crown, the wardſhips, to be mort = 


gaged, given up. But, when it was conſidered, that joe 


an incroachment upon their rights. 
that at an election of the peers of Scotland, the clerk or thereon. 


* 
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exciſe revenue is granted to every king at his firſt acceſſion Geo. II. 
to the throne, the objection had no force.“ The queſtion, 1734. 
however, was called for, and upon a. diviſion, leave was 


given to bring in a bill to enable his majeſty to continue and 


ſettle an annuity. on the princeſs royal, during her natural 


life, in caſe ſhe ſhall ſurvive his majeſty, by a majority of 139 
againſt 57. vac Toa 


CHAP. Iv. 


EleGion of the Scotch peers Proteſts of the oppoſing 
lords King Auguſtus acknowledged king of Poland 
War in Itahy - Parliament meets —Proceedings in the 
two houſes of parliament—Charafters of lord Stair 
and the earl of eat! [i rh in the houſe of peers 
about the election of the Scotch peers —Treaty with 
Denmark— Debate upon the ſubſidy — Enquiry upon the 
privilege of franting Navy debt — Moderation of the 
miniſtry—Petition of the church of Scotland —Place- 
51 Playbouſe- bill Character of Mr. Forbes, lord 
advocate for Scotland—Spaniſh depredations. . 


URING thoſe debates in the houſe of commons, the Matters of 

houſe of peers were equally buſted in matters concern - the Scotch 
ing their own body. On the 6th of March, that houſe went fe he Dk 
into the conſideration of matters relating to the election of houſe of 
peers, for that part of Great Britain called Scotland. It was lords. 


upon all hands admitted, that the right of ſucceſſion to Scots 


peerages was very undetermined by the laws of that country, 
and, by a moſt unaccountable overſight in the act of union, 


there exiſted no proper judicatory for trying the validity of 


any claim to a Scots peerage, excepting the court of ſeſſion 
in Scotland, which many of the Engliſh peers thought was 


clerks officiating there, had a right to admit any claimant of 
a Scots peerage to a vote. It was therefore moved to reſolve, 
that no peer who hath claimed, or ſhall claim right by ſuc- 
ceſſion to any peerage of Scotland, other than a deſcendant 
of the body of a peer or peereſs, who has been in the poſſeſſion 
of the peerage claimed, ſince the 25th of April, 1690, ſhall 
be admitted to vote at any election of a peer or peers, 


to lit in parliament, for that part of Great Britain called 


Q 2 Scot- 


It was likewiſe admitted, Motion 
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eo. II. Scotland, until his right and title be claimed and'determiy 
1734. in this houſe,” a . 
It had been greatly to be wiſhed, that this motion chu 
have been complied with; but the tendency of it being di. 
rectly repugnant to the articles of the union, and the pri. 


to the peerages in Scotland, the ſame was dropt. 
Motion con= Then it was moved to reſolve, *<* for the better ſecuring the 


vileges of Scotch peers, and likewiſe to the laws and ſucceſſion / 


 cerning the freedom of the election of a peer or peers, to fit in the par. · 


— liament of Great Britain, on the part of Scotland, that the 
| election ſhall be by way of ballot.” This queſtion bore a 
ſtrong debate, it being inſiſted upon, © that the motion tended 
to ſtrengthen the intention of the articles of the union ; and 
that it was poſſible, as the method of electing peers then 
ſtood in that country, for a corrupt miniſter to berg the 
freedom of election, and to make both the elector and the 
elected ſubſervient to himſelf,”  —- Ee 
To this it was anſwered, that the privileges of Scotch peers 
ſtood upon the ſame footing as they did at the time of con- 
cluding the union. That they had then no diſtin hole of 
peers, both peers and commons fitting in the ſame houſe of 
parliament ; and therefore, matters of ſucceſſion to pee 

were ſettled in the court of ſeſſion, as other matters of pro- 
perty were. All which made it evident, that the motion 
could not be agreed to, without a violation of the articles of 
the union.” Upon this, the motion was rejected, but a pro- 

teſt was entered in favour of it by 35 peers. 10 


Other no- The conſideration of matters relating to the eleQion of 


tions con- the Scotch peers, was then adjourned to the 18th of March, 
cerning the when it was moved to reſolve, ** that it is the opinion 
of this houſe, that any perſon or perſons, taking upon him 

or them to engage any peers of Scotland by threats, promiſe 

of place or penſion, or any reward of gratuity from the 

crown whatſoever, is an incroachment on the freedom of 
elections, and highly injurious to the honour of the peerage.” 

This motion was rejected, upon a previous queſtion being 

put, by a majority of 73 againſt 43 peers preſent, and of 26 

_ againſt 17 proxies. It mult be acknowledged, that the laſ 
rejected motion was at leaſt plauſible, as may be ſeen by it 

being thrown out upon a previous queſtion ; for the main 

queſtion could not have borne a debate: but no facts having 

been brought to make it appear that the motion was neceſ 

fary, it was thought that the paſſing it would be confirve0 

into an ill-natured reflection upon the adminiſtration, 2 

| - 
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diſmiſſing it, however, occaſioned a ſhort proteſt, ſigned by Geo, II. 


32 peers. | 5 4 x G-erhe 1754 
The other debates and proteſts of the peers this ſeſſion. ——=—. 

turned upon encouraging in America, thoſe manufactures Other mat- 
that could no way interfere with the trade of Great Britain, , _ 
or which may be of uſe to Great Britain. This queſtion 

was carried in the negative, becauſe the houſe did not per- 

ceive where it might end, or whether it might not interfere 

with the trade of ſome of our allies of the continent, and 

our connections with them. | e : 
On the 16th of April his majeſty thought proper to put an The king 
end to the ſeſſion of parliament, which he did, by a ſpeech, — — 
« congratulating the houſes upon their unanimity, and upon , — 
the meaſures that had been taken for reducing the debt of | 
the navy, which, he faid, had been unavoidably incurred, 

and bore a higher intereſt than the national debt. He then 
proceeded, in a moſt pathetic,manner, to recommend una- 

nimity to his people, and that the parliaments -would uſe 

their beſt endeavours to heal the unhappy diviſions of the 

nation.” The remaining part of the ſpeech is too intereſting 

and affecting to be omitted here. It would, ſaid he, be 
the greateſt ſatisfaction to me, to ſee a perfect harmony re- 
ſtored amongſt them that have one and the ſame principle 
at heart; that there might be no diſtinction, but of ſuch as 
mean the ſupport of our preſent happy conſtitution in church 
and itate, and ſuch as wiſh to ſubvert both; this is the only 
diſtinction that ought to prevail in this country, where the 
intereſt of king and people is one and the ſame, and where 
they cannot ſubſiſt, but by being ſo: if religion, liberty, and 
property, were never at any time more fully enjoyed with- 
out not only an attempt, but even the ſhadow of a deſign, - 
to alter or invade them, let not theſe ſacred names be made 
uſe of as artful and plauſible pretences to undermine the pre- 
ent eſtabliſhment, under which alone they can be ſafe. 

+ I have nothing to wiſh, but that my people may not 

be miſguided : I appeal to their on conſciences for my con- 
duct; and hope the providence of God will direct them in 
the choice of ſuch repreſentatives, as are moſt fit to be truſted 
with the care and preſervation of the proteſtant religion, the | 
preſent eſtabliſhment, and all the religious and civil rights of | : 
Great Britain,” Es, 3 . 8 2 

The parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, than the whole x1eaions 
nation was in a ferment about chuſing a new one; which, through che 
notwithſtanding all the arts of the oppoſition, went greatly fr the 
in favour of the court. by the great object of the nation court. 
| 3 8 
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Geo. II. at this time was, the election of the Scotch peers. It had bet 


1734. always a cuſtom for thoſe who were intruſted by his majeſty I 


with the affairs of that kingdom, to draw out aliſtof peers, po- 
per to be the repreſentatives of the whole body in the ti. 


tiſh parliament. "Thoſe liſts were generally handed abaut; 
and the peers named in them, were well known; therefore, 


it was natural to ſuppoſe, that all who thought themſelves 

intitled to the ſame preference, ſhould oppoſe the miniſtetial 
Account of liſt. Some Scotch noblemen of great rank, fortunes and cha- 
the eleevons racters, happened then to be out of humour with the mini- 
of the Scotch > | EEE 5 wr 
petrs, ſter, and conſequently they oppoſed his liſt; but as'a'great 
"x majority of the Scotch peers ſupported it, it wasin vain for 

the lords in the oppoſition to think of ſucceeding by num- 


bers. The miniſterial Jiſt this year contained the dukes of 


Athol and Buccleugh, the marquis of Lothian, the earls of 
Crawford, Sutherland, Morton, Loudon, Finlater, Selkirk, 
Belcarras, Dunmore, Orkney, Portmore, Hopeton, Ila, 

and lord Cathcart. | „ 40 9 ws; 
The election was to be at the borough-room in Edinburgh, 
andabout the diſtance of an Engliſh meaſured mile, in thecourt- 
yard of the palace of Holyrood-houſe, a battalion of foot was 
drawn up. This was a very idle precaution, but was meant 
to prevent any tumults, ſome being apprehended from the dil- 
poſition of the populace, and the importance of the occaſion, 
It was, however, improved by the antiminiſterial party into a 
kind of overawing the election. Therefore, the earl of 
Stair, with 16 other peers, before they proceeded to bufinels, 
entered a formal proteſt on that account againſt all the pro- 

ceedings that might happen. | Ws 

Beſides the liſt we have already given, another was propo- 

ſed, containing the dukes of Hamilton, Montroſe, Queen 

berry, Roxburgh, marquis of Tweedale, earl of Stair, earl 

of Marchmont, Rothes, Haddington, Caithneſs, Buchan, 
Aberdeen, Dondonald, Strathmore, Glaſgow, and lord L. 
phinſtone. But when both lifts came to be voted for, thc 
crown lift was carried by a great majority. The duke of 

Proteft of Hamilton, however, before he gave his vote, entered a gene- 
the duke of ral proteſt againſt the electing the 16 peers upon the court- 
Hamil? lift; all Whom he particularly named in his proteſt, whicl 
peete, was founded upon his having ſtrong grounds to believe, “ that 
— the peers, who were to vote at the election, had nat all of 
them been left at liberty to make a free choice of ſuch peers, 
as they ſhould judge moſt proper to repreſent the peerage of 
Scotland. But that a liſt of 16 peers had been named 9 


the miniſter, and ſent down by his agent, to be choſen, - 
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that undue influence had been uſed with many of the peers Geo. II. 
of Scotland, to vote for the ſaid liſt; therefore, continues the 1734. 
roteſt, that in caſe it ſhall appear in the courſe of this elec· 
tion, that the liſt voted, is, and hath been, a liſt ſo named by 
the miniſter ; and that undue means have been uſed to in- 
duce the peers, who are to vote at this election, or any 
number of them, to vote for ſuch. liſt, by promiſe or grant 
of place, penſion or reward, to themſelves, or their hear 
relations, or by threatenings of being removed from offices, 
or of any other kind whatever; that ſuch election ſhall be 
held as illegal, contrary to the freedom of elections, and 
therefore void. And T7 hereby proteſt, that I ſhall be at 
liberty farther to diſſent from ſuch election, if made, and 
to renew my proteſt, and to offer my. reaſons and objections 
againſt the ſame in a more ag 5 
| | ign'd, | 
Hamilton, Queenſherry, Montroſe, Roxburgh, 'Twee- 
dale, Rothes, Buchan, Strathmore, Haddington, Kin- 
cardine, Aberdeen,, Dundonald, Marchmont, Stair, 
Glaſgow, Roſberrie, Salton, Elphinſtone, Napier, 
Blantyre. . SZ | 5 © 
To this proteſt was added a fingle declaration, by the lord 
Elphinſtone, in the following remarkable words. 
«« I Charles lord Elphinſtone do hereby adhere to the pro- 
teſt entered by his grace the duke of Hamilton, concerning 
undue influence uſed by people in power for this election of 
16 peers, to fit and vote in the enſuing parliament. And I 
do it for this reaſon, that they have attempted ſuch undue 
influences upon myſelf, which attempts I withſtood, and re- 
jected their offers“ At Edinburgh, the 4th day of June, 
1734, at the election of the 16 peers aforeſaid. |, _ 
iy Pn. Elphinſtone. 
A like declaration was made by the earl of Roſberrie, a 


perſon notoriouſly infamous in his character, and unſound in 


his mind. The election being over, the duke of Queenſ- 


berry entered the following proteſt, which was ſubſcribed by 


the ſame peers, who had ſign'd that of the duke of Hamilton, 
«© In my own name, and in the name of ſuch of the Duke of 


peers of Scotland, as ſhall adhere to me, I do proteſt that the Weener 


* ,.» a » d h 
pretended election of his grace the duke of Athol, his grace Sai — 


the duke of Buccleugh, &c. to repreſent the peerage of Scot- 
land, is void and null, for theſe, among other reaſons: 
„ That it appears, from the ſeveral circumſtances, which 
haye preceded. and attended this election, that this liſt hath 
been named by the miniſter, and ſent down by his agent, 
| _ Sb without 
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without regard to the real opinion and ſentiments of the pe 
and that ſeveral of them have been tied down either to'pive 
their votes for this liſt, or to incur the diſpleaſure of the 
miniſter, | _—_ 


6 That for many months paſt, very tindue influence hath 


been uſed (as J have ground to believe from what hath al- 
ready paſſed at this meeting, and hope in proper time to male 
farther appear) with many of the peers of Scotland, to en- 
gage or intimidate them to vote for this lift, at leaſt ſuch lift 
as ſhould be put into their hands, by promiſe or grant of 
money, places, penſions, or preferments civil or military to 
themſelves, or their near relations; or by threatnings, equally 
inconſiſtent with the freedom of elections. WO Kee 

< That I am rather induced to believe that ſuch undue 
influence hath been uſed, becauſe of the many notorious in- 
ſtances that have occurred of undue practices, with reſpe& to 
the elections of the commoners, by promiſe or grant of places, 
civil or military, and offers of grants of great ſums of money 


to influence voters both in counties and baroughs, ſuch as 


hath not been heard of at any time before, by known agents 
of the miniſter, and liberties that have been taken by return- 


ing officers, in open violation of the laws ; the conſequences 


of which muſt be too plain, as tending entirely to the de- 
ſtruction of the freedom of elections, the ruin of our conſti. 
tution, the ſapping the very foundation of parliaments, ant 
rendering them entirely dependent not only upon the crown, 
but every aſſuming miniſter. | f 5 


« For theſe reaſons I do proteſt, that the preſent pretended | 


election of the aforeſaid fixteen peers, to wit, his grace the 
duke of Athol, his grace the duke of Buccleugh, &c. is void; 
and that the election of ſuch ſixteen peers as have the greatet 
number of votes, ſetting aſide the above liſt named by the 
miniſter, is the only fair and free election, and they alone are 
intitled to repreſent the peerage of Scotland in the enſuing 
parliament: and I do proteſt, for my part, that I have given 
my vote for the liſt, for which I have voted in conſequence of 
my free choice, without any undue influence uſed from me; 
and that I have endeavoured tp uſe no undue influence upon 
any peer whatſoever to concur with me in that choice: an 


require you, Mr. James Juſtice and Mr. John Murray, clerks 


of ſeſſion officiating at the ſaid election, to extract from the 


minutes of election, and deliver to me a certificate of ſuch 
ſixteen peers as have the greateſt number of votes, ſetting aſide 
the above liſt named by the miniſter.” Signed, Queentberth 
&c. as in the preceding proteſt, 7 


When 
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When the earl of Kincardine ſigned this proteſt, * reſt a ed Geo. fl. 
to himſelf a power of making any farther declarations o Tat, 1715 


ters within his own knowledge, when called upon by any 
proper court or authority, _ WE ou 


The liſt on which the minority fell was as follows, 


viz, dukes of Hamilton, Montroſe, Queenſberry, Roxburgh, 


marquiſs of Tweedale, earls of Stair, Marchmont, Rothes, 
Haddington, Caithneſs, Buchan, Aberdeen, Dondonald, 
Strathmore, Glaſgow, and lord Elphinſtone, ; 


What farther conſequences thjs affair had, ſhall be ſeen in Foreign af- 
its proper place; but it is now time to attend foreign matters. 8 5 
The election of Staniſlaus to the crown of Poland, proved Of Poland. 


but a ſhort gleam of hope to that prince. The Ruſſian army 
advanced with rapidity on one ſide, as the Saxons did on the 


other ſide, of Poland, in favour of king Auguſtus, till at laſt 


Staniſlaus was obliged to retire to Dantzick, which had de- 


cared, that it would ſtand by him to the laſt extremity. This 


gave the party of king Auguſtus leiſure to proceed to a new 


election; and on the 17th of January that prince was crowned 
at Cracow with the uſual ſolemnity, while the Ruſſian gene- 
ral, after poſſeſſing himſelf of Thorn, advanced againſt Dant- 
zick, and made himſelf mafter of ſome of the moſt important 


poſts in its neighbourhood. The Dantzickers at firſt put on 


an air of reſolution ; but finding the town untenable, and 
Staniſlaus perceiving that his preſence muſt expoſe them to 
the greateſt calamities, he formed a ſecret reſolution of retiring. 
Both he and the inhabitants, however, had great expecta- 
tions from the aſſiſtance promiſed them by France, and 
were in hopes that the king of Pruſſia would declare in their 
favour. But they were diſappointed in all : for though ſome 
French troops did arrive to their aſſiſtance, they could not 


preront a great part of Dantzick being reduced to aſhes by Dantzick 
the Ruſſian artillery. All that his Pruſſian majeſty could do muined, 


was to make ſome faint offers of mediation with the Czarina, 
which were rejected. The French ſuccours were no more 
than 3000 ; and having made a fruitleſs attempt againſt the 
Rufanz, king Staniſlaus ſeeing h s affairs deſperate, made his 
elcape in a wonderful manner out of Dantzick, which was 
c.mpelled immediately to admit the Ruſſian troops and re- 
cognize the right of king Auguſtus, together with all the 
Poliſh noblemen who were there, and who had followed the 
fortune of king Staniſlaus. : 


and forced 
to ack now · 


ledge king 
Auguſtus. 


In Germany the French met with great ſucceſs, but receiv- War in Ger- 


ed an irreparable loſs by the death of the marſhal duke de 


many 
Death of the 


Berwick, who was killed in the trenches which he had opened dale of 
| 15 before Berwick, 


2:0 


Geo. II. before Philipſburgh upon the 26th of. April. The, ra 
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Bloody war 


in Italy. 


Rattle of 
Bitonto and 
Parma. 
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prince Eugene arrived on the Rhine, to take upon him th 
command of the Imperial army there ; but he found matters 
in ſuch diforder, that he could only act upon the defenſive 


againſt marſhal d'Asfeldt, who ſucceeded the duke de H- 


wick in the command of the French army, and obliged Phi- 


lipſburgh at laſt to ſurrender ; while prince Eugene found 


himſelf ſo far inferior to the F rench in numbers, that he chuld 


give it no relief. But this was the principal event of the war 


upon the Rhine this year; for ſoon after both armies brd! 
up, and went into winter quarters, s. 

But in Italy, the campaign was hot and bloody.” The 
French, after taking the caſtle of Milan, and reducing 
many other forts, entered the Modeneze, while don Catlos, 


at the head of his own and his father's forces, took polleſſion | 


of Naples, of which his Catholic majeſty declared him king, 
and laid fiege to Gacta and Capua. The Imperialifts in 
Italy were commanded by count Merci, a brave but raſh 


general. "The Spaniards were commanded by the count de 


Montimar, a general likewiſe of great abilities, who ge 
many advantages over the Imperialiſts, particularly at” 


tonto, where he routed them with great ſlaughter. ' On the 


29th of June was fought the battle of Parma, in which the 
count de Merci obſtinately attacking the French, was 
himſelf killed, with ſeveral general officers' and ſome thou- 
ſands of the Imperialiſts, who were obliged to retite in 
great diſorder. The loſs of the French, who were com- 


manded by marſhal de Coigny, was little inferior, and the 


prince of Wurtenburgh, upon the death of Merci, took up 
him the command of the Imperialiſts. This battle was fol- 
lowed by the ſurrender of the ſtrong fortreſs of Gaeta to don 
Carlos. The Imperialiſts, however, towards the cloſe of the 
campaign, ſurprized marſhal de Broglio, a French general, 
who loft about 2000 of his men, killed or taken priſoners. 
But both ſides claimed the honour of the victory; nor was 
there ever a war carried on with more bloodſhed than that 
in Italy this year between the Imperialiſts and the allies, the 
kings of Spain, France and Sardinia, It was owing. to the 
laſt that affairs went ſo proſperouſly this year for the 
allies in Italy. The French court had appointed the marlbal 
de Villars to command the troops in Italy. That general 
had outlived all his great qualities but his enterprizing cou- 
rage; and his Sardinian majeſty had the addreſs to get him 
recalled, and the marſhals Broglio and Coigni ſent in bis 
room, without giving umbrage either to him or his ow 
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After this, the moſt proſperous events of the war for the al- Geo. II. 
lies were planned by the king of Sardinia; and all the king- 1734. 
dom of Naples ſubmitting to don Carlos, he prepared, to 
wards the end of the campaign, to attack SINN NEE 8 
Spaniſh troops had already landed. Notwithſtanding this, 2 
while all Europe imagined that both armies were about going majeſty. 
into winter quarters, the Imperial court ſent orders to their Pon Carlos 
generals, Konigſegg and Wallis, to keep the field, which nc 
they did with 40,000 men, and obtained ſeveral advantages Sicily, - _ 
over the allies, who mult have been totally. ruined had it not : 
been for the wiſdom and courage of the king of Sardinia, 

who obliged them to retreat again beyond the Po and the 

Oglio. | | VVV | 

In the mean while, Great Britain was enjoying all the State of 
comforts of protected commerce and a reſpectable neutrality, 

The ſtate of affairs in the reſt of Europe, notwithſtanding 

all the clamour at home, gave her great dignity in the eyes 

of all nations and potentates. In the beginning of this year, 

her fleet conſiſted of about fifty ihips of the line of battle, 

with a proportion of frigates and ſmall ſhips, all at fea, or 
ready to put to fea, and commanded by fir John Norris, one Sir John 
of the ableſt, though not of the moſt ſucceſsful, admirals that eee . 
ever England had. The great confidence which the parlia- fler. 
ment had repoſed in his majeſty, added to the figure which 

England then made; and the ſtates of Holland having come 

to a reſolution to augment their forces by ſea and land, the 

Hague became the ſeat of negotiation, where all parties ſub- 

mitted their intereſts to the deciſion of his Britannic majeſty. | 
The obſtinacy of the Imperial court, rendered thoſe intereſts Negotia- 
for a long time incompatible. But about the beginning of dos for 
October, ſome hints of e began to perſpire. Ee 
One was, that the duke of Lorrain ſhould marry the empe- 

ror's daughter, which accordingly took place : but ſoon after 


matters begun to wear a more favourable aſpect, and the hopes 


of a negotiation were ſo far advanced, that the following paper 
was communicated by the neutral powers to the French and 
Imperial ambaſſadors by way of trial. 

Whether the emperor and France would be content that 
don Carlos remain king of Naples and Sicily, on condition 
of giving the houſe of Auſtria, Parma, and Placentia, with a 
ot 1 Milan and the ſucceſſion to Tuſcany, as an equi- 
valent | 

„Whether king Staniſlaus, preſerving his regal titles, 
will be ſatisfied to be made duke of Lorrain, and that dutchy 
erected into an electorate? The duke of Lorrain to _y — 

| e elde 


* 
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Geo. II. eldeſt archducheſs, to be declared king of the Rom ans; and: 7 
1734 to have Parma and Placentia immediately, and Tuſcah 

the death of the great duke? Or in caſe this ſecond; 2E 
rejected, whether Poland ſhall not de divided between d- 
niſlaus and Auguſtus, the longeſt liver to take the whole 
No deciſive reſolution being this year taken upon” thols Þ L 
points, it is proper we now attend domeſtic occurretices.” © 
Armaments Early in the ſpring, a fleet of twenty fail of the line wen 4 J 
in England, in the Dawes, and eight regiments were ordered over m 
Ireland to England. It is certain, that theſe precautions: this 2 
year preſerved the public tranquillity in England. The king 7 
of Sardinia was the only power of the allies who was fincers 7 
in his profeſſions of friendſhip for Great Britain. Though ©} 
the prime miniſter of Spain, who was lately dead, had, upon 
his death-bed, recommended to his maſter the continuanee 4 
of a peace with England as the moſt valuable legacy he could 
leave him, yet the bigotry of that court paid but very Rte 
The preten- regard to his advice. The eldeſt fon of the pretender was 2 
aer eldeſt ſuffered to ſerve with particular marks of diſtinction in be 
om army of don Carlos, who gave no obfcure hints that - | 
Cazlos, would, whenever it was in his power, favour the 'pretenſions 1 
of his family. The French, about the ſame time, publiſhed 
a ſevere edict to compell all Britiſh ſubjects either to leave 
that kingdom, or inliſt in their armies. The earl of Walk. 
grave, the Britiſh miniſter, preſented a memorial on that 
head to the French couit; who explained themſelves by ſay- 
ing, that they meant that their edit ſhould take place, on 
againſt Britiſh and Iriſh vagabonds, and thoſe who have n 
viſible means of ſubſiſtance or ſettled place of abode. 
Treaty with In June this year, the lord Forbes waited upon his ma- 
jeſty at Kenſington from Ruſia, where a treaty of commerce 
had been concluded with the Czarina greatly to the advan- 
tage of the Britiſh nation, and he had been honoured by her 
with particular marks of eſteem and confidence. 
Parliament On the 13th of June, the day appointed by proclamation 7 
meets, and for the writs for members of the new parliament to be te. 
is pꝛorogued. turnable, many members of the houſe of commons attende 
at the houſe of peers, where by his majeſty's command 
writ was read for proroguing the parliament to the 16th of / 
July, and from thence, by various prorogations, it was pros” 
rogued to the 14th of January, 1735, when they fat for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs. | 
The houſe of commons being ſent for to the houk of 
peers, was, by the lord chancellor, in the king's name, Ot 
dered to return to the houſe and chooſe a ſpeaker, _> 
choice 
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choite fell upon the right - honourable Arthur Onſlow-at the 
motion of Mr. Herbert, ſeconded by the honourable James 


Cholmondley, member for. Camelford, in two ſpeeches, 


253 
17345: 


Mr, Onſlow - 


which were modeſtly ? anſwered by the ſpeaker elect, declin- * 


ing the great honour. He was, however, oyer- ruled by the 


unanimous ſenſe of the houſe ; and on the 23d of January 
he was preſented in the houſe of peers, and approved of by 
his majeſty, who granted him all the uſual requeſts in favour 


. of the rights and privileges of the houſe of commons, 


Some days were ſpent in qualifying the members, and on 
the 27th of January the parliament was. opened by a ſpeech 
from his majeſty on the throne. In that be informed them, 


e that having undertaken, in concert with the States-Ge- 


neral, to mediate between the powers at war, he had had ſo 
good ſucceſs, that a plan would ſpeedily. be offered to the 
conſideration of all the parties engaged in the war, as a baſis 
for a general negotiation of peace. He likewiſe informed 
them, that he had concluded a treaty with the crown of 
Denmark, of great importance in the preſent conjuncture, 
which being attended with expence, he would order to be 
laid before the houſe of commons. At the ſame time he 
put them in mind, that while a war was raging in Europe, 
it would be proper, in all events, for Great Britain (though 
it might be attended with ſome expence) to keep herſelf in 
a poſture of defence. | OR 
When the commons returned to their houſe, a motion was 
made, and the queſtion being propoſed, That an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to return his majeſty - the 


thanks of this houſe for his moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne ; to acknowledge his majeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs 


in purſuing ſuch meaſures as tended towards procuring peace 
and accommodation, rather than to involve- this nation, and 
all Europe, too precipitately in a general and bloody war; to 
expreſs the juſt ſenſe this houſe hath of his majeſty's tender 
regard for the public repoſe and tranquillity, and of his un- 
wearied endeavours in forming, in concert with the States- 


General, ſuch a plan of a general pacification, as his ma- 
jeſty, in his great wiſdom, conceives is conſiſtent with the 
honour and intereſt of all parties, as far as the circumſtances 


of time, and the preſent poſture. of affairs, will permit; to 
aſſure his. majeſty, that this houſe will chearfully and effec- 


tually raiſe ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be neceſſary for the honour 
and ſecurity of his majeſty and his kingdoms; and whatever 


ſhall be the ſucceſs of his majeſty's gracious endeavours to 
procure the bleflings of peace and general tranquillity, will 
| ; | | enable 


c 
ſpaalcer of 
the com- 
mons. | 


King's 
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on it. 
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debated, 
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enable his majeſty to act that part which honour and jaflice ö 
and the true intereſt of his people, ſhall call upon him to | 


undertake. 1 
An amendment was propoſed to be made to the queſtion, 


by adding at the end thereof theſe words, * ſoffaon as the 
proper information of the ſtate of the public affairs "ſhall be 


communicated to this houſe, and in proportion to ſuch efforts 
as ſhall be made by ſuch of the allies who are under the fame 


engagements as this nation, and who are not involved in the - / 


War.” - 4M 
An amendment was propoſed to be made to this amend- 
ment, by leaving out theſe words, ** ſo ſoon as the proper 


information of the ſtate of the public affairs ſhall be commu- 


nicated to this houſe.” "Thoſe amendments to the motion 
for the addreſs, which was made by Mr. Hedges, member 
for Fowey in Cornwall, occaſioned a long debate, in whieh 
the chief ſpeakers on both ſides were engaged. The reader, 
from what has been already related of debates of this 


kind, will eaſily perceive upon what this debate turned. On 
the one ſide, there was great diſtruſt and diffidence of the mi- 
niſter's meaſures ſince the laſt parliament, and great fears 


leſt their agreeing to the addreſs, notwithſtanding the gene- 
rality and caution of its terms, ſhould be conſtrued into an 
approbation of all that had been done. Great freedoms were 
taken with the conduct of the adminiſtration, in putting the 


nation to ſuch-immenſe expences as it had been at in arming 


both by ſea and land, without doing any thing that was ef- 
fectual. It was thought ridiculous to thank his majeſty for 
not precipitating the nation into a war; and it was obſerved, 
that notwithſtanding the Dutch had ſo much at ſtake, they 
had not put themſelves to a ſhilling expence during the cn- 
tical fituation of Europe. 298 8 
It was argued on the other hand, that the tranquillity of 
the nation was owing to its being in a poſture either of of- 
fence or defence, as occaſions, which were impoſſible to be 
foreſeen, ſhould require : that the increaſe and ſecurity of the 
trade of England, was more than ſufficient to counterballance 
all the charges ſhe had been at, which had been all expend- 
ed within herſelf; and that neither his majeſty, nor his mi- 
niſters, had ever behaved in ſuch a manner as that thez 
ſhould be treated by the houſe with any marks of diltmu 
in an addreſs which at beſt is a mere matter of compliment. 
That thanking his majeſty for not precipitating the nation 


into a war, was no other than thanking him for his caution 


and prudence. As to the Dutch, they were beſt judges of 


their 
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heir nom gur, and their conduct dere to be vo rle e g 
Great Britain 3 but that, though they had not augmented 1 


their land- forces, it is certain that they had ſuſpended a very 
large reduction of them, which they had intended to have made 
when the troubles of Europe broke out. It was farther ob- 
ſerved in ſupport of the firſt motion for the addreſs, that the 
conduct of his majeſty in concerting with the Duteh the gene- 
ral plan of pacificztion, was intirely agreeable to the max- 
ims by which the ballance of power 'in Europe was to be 
maintained. e e r 

Many well-wiſhers to the anti-minifterial party, thought 
that they ated impoliticly in trying their ſtrength upon ſo 


weak a head as the oppoſing an addreſs worded with fo much 


modeſty. It was moved in two queſtions to reje& the amend- 
ment; and upon the ſecond queſtion, the houſe dividing, the 


ſame was rejected by a majority of 265 againſt 185, a greater is loft upen 


a di 


minority than had been ſeen for many years in that houſe. 


A like debate, and upon the ſame principles, happened in Debate in 
the houſe of peers, where the queſtion was more amply can- the houſe of 
vaſſed, A very loyal addreſs had been moved for by the?“ 


duke of Devonſhire, but oppoſed. It was obſerved, that 
the laſt treaty of Vienna, by which Great Britain guarantied 
the pragmatic ſanction, not having been laid before the houſe, 
it was impoſſible for their lordſhips to form any judgment of 
the ſtate of affairs in Europe ſo as to addreſs his majeſty 
with their thanks for not engaging in the war. It was ſaid, 
that the Dutch had not acted in concert with us, but had, 
without our knowledge, obtained a neutrality from the French. 


It was therefore moved by the lords in the oppoſition, to re- 


turn his majeſty their unfeigned thanks for his moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne ; and to acknowledge the felicity they 
enjoyed in his majeſty's having always efteemed the intereſt 
of ſovereign and ſubject as mutual and inſeparable, and hav- 
inz made the due execution and obſervance of the laws the 
rule of his government; and to aſſure his majeſty, that my 
were determined to convince the world, by a ſteady - courſe 
of loyalty, that they conſidered the maintenance of their 
religion and liberties as being involved in the ſupport of his 
majeſty's perſon and government, and in the preſervation of 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion in his royal houſe ; and that it was 
their unalterable purpoſe to tranſmit theſe invaluable bleſſings 


to poſterity. The duke of Newcaſtle and the lord Hard- Duke of 


wick were the principal ſpeakers againſt this motion; they 
proved, with great ſucceſs,” that the guaranty of the pragma- 
tc ſanction, into which Great Britain was entered, was in 

itſelf 
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Geo. II. itſelf a wiſe and neceſſary meaſure, independent of 
1734-5. conſiderations ; and that it repaired all inconyenienci 
— might have reſulted to Great Britain from other engagethents, 

It was obſerved, that Spain undoubtedly had ambitious views, 
which had been checked by the wiſdotn and firmneſs of hi 


majeſty's conduct: that no lord could take upon him td 


that the Dutch had not communicated to the court of Eng: 


treaty was only for their barrier, the attacking of which, by 

the French, was the only thing that could bring England 

into the war upon the continent; and that therefore, it ag 

a wiſe meaſure, and however it was obtained, heyehcial to 

Great Britain. | | 9 

Treaty with Some lords in the oppoſition were very ſevere upon the 
Denmark, treaty with Denmark, and ſuppoſed beforehand, that a ſubſidy 
| was to be paid, in conſequence of it, by E d to Den- 
mark, which, they thought, was hard, as his Daniſh majeſty 

was as much engaged as any power in Europe, in maintain- 


ſtrian ſucceſſion. To this it was anſwered, that no mention 

ought to be made of that treaty, till it was regularly laid 

before the parliament. The other parts of the debate were 

pretty much the ſame as had paſſed in the houſe of commons. 

Addreſs car- Upon a diviſion, the addreſs propoſed by the court, was car- 
3 8885 majority of 89 againſt 37. - 44-5 
The firſt days of the ſeſſion in the houſe of commons were 

| ſpent chiefly in receiving petitions upon controverted . elec- 
tions; and it was the 3d of February before the houſe went 
into the committee of ſupply, and ordered the proper papers 
and eſtimates to be laid before them, Next day, the houſe 
standing came to the following reſolution : * That in the petition of 
order of the any. elector or electors, 12 any county, city, or place, fend- 
om" ing members to parliament, complaining of an undue. elec- 
tion and return, and alledging that ſome other perſon. was 
duly elected, and ought to have been returned, -the fitting 
member ſo complained of, might demand and examine into 
the qualifications of ſuch perſon, ſo alledged to be duly elect- 
ed, in the ſame manner as if ſuch perſon had himſelf peti- 


ſtanding order of the houſe. ä 
Debate upon On the 7th of February, in a committee of ſupply, à Mo- 
ſeamen, tion was made, that 30,000. men ſhould be employed for 
ſea-ſervice, for the year 1735: this motion produced 1 
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land their treaty of neutrality with France; but that the 


ing the publick tranquillity, and the indiviſibility. of the Au- 


ried. Tied, and that propoſed by the oppoſition, thrown out, by a 


tioned.” This reſolution at the. ſame time was declared a 
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debate, the ſame arguments we have already ſeen, were re- 
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hate, It was objected, that 20; 0 men were ſufficieht, Geo. II. 
being the number kept up laſt year. In the courſe of this 1734-3. 


— 


tailed againſt the miniſtry. It was particularly ſaid; *+ that 

the unneceſſary naval armaments of Great Britain laſt year, 
occaſioned the ruin of Dantzick, becauſe it prevented the 

French fleet from failing time enough to relieve it.“ Sir 

William Wyndham; who generally had his information from Sir William 
lord Bolingbroke, maintained, „that the Spaniards looking Wyndham. 


pon the Engliſh fleet then fitted out, to be deſigned to act 


againſt them in the Mediterranean, had obliged the Frenen 


miniſtry to keep their fleet at Breſt, inſtead of ſailing to 
Dantzick, till they could ſee what the intention of the 
Engliſh armament was.“ To this it was anſwered, That 
gentlemen were greatly miſtaken, if they imagined France 
to have ever been ſerious in their deſign, either to relieve 
Dantzick, or to aſſiſt Staniſlaus to mount the throne of Po- 
land, That it was true, laſt year they fitted out a fleet, un- 


der pretext of relieving Dantzick ; that it was publickly 


2iven out, that that was its deſtination, and it was believed, 
that the houſe at that time imagined ſo; notwithſtanding 
which, it is certain, the French fleet was not only detained 
at Breſt all ſummer, but orders were given by the courts of 
Verſailles and Madrid, for making all the naval armaments 

in all their ports, that poſſibly — be equipped; that theſe 

orders had obliged his majeſty to take 7000 mere ſeamen 

than the 20,000 that were voted laſt year into his pay, and 

which, very probably, defeated the real deſigns which the 

French and Spaniards had againſt this kingdom, in their ex- 
traordinary armaments. That both thoſe powers, far from 

iclaxing in, were ſtrengthening their marine to the utmoſt; 

ſo that the addition of 7000 men to the marine of Great 

Britain, was but reaſonable. It was like wiſe very juſtly ob- 

ſerved, that in a free country, like Great Britain, there was 

no regiſter for ſeamen, by which a fleet might be inſtantly 

manned, and that the Engliſh government, upon any ſudden 
emergency, had no recourſe but to preſſing, a moſt diſagree» 

able expedient, in a country of liberty. The queſtion, after 

this and a great deal more had paſſed to the ſame purpoſe, 

being put, upon 20, oo men, it was carried in the negatiye; 

and the queſtion being put upon 30,090 men, it was carried 39,900 ſeas 
in the affirmative. After this reſolution, the houſe reſolved en vote. 
to grant, as uſual, 41, a man, for the 30,000 ſeamen, the 


cfice of ordnance being included.  , 


258 THE: HISTORY, 
Geo. II. On che 1 3th of February a motion was * that 
17 34-5- humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 6 That he will 
be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions to the proper officer or 
8 * officers, to lay before this houſe an account of expencesineur- | 
pences in- red by augmenting his majeſty's land and ſea-forces, and in 

concerting ſuch other meaſures, as the exigency of his ma- 

jeſty's af irs have required, diſtinguiſhing what part thereof | 

as been paid for, before the 1oth day of this ary 

, and out of what money the ſame has been paid.“ 

Diſmiſſed; Nothing could be more abſurd than this motion. "The 
and why. money that had been raifed, in conſequence of the vote of 
credit, had been applied to the three branches of national bu- 

fineſs. The firſt was, the augmentation of the marine; the 

ſecond, that of the army ; and the third, that of the expect 

incurred by the treaty with Denmark. The accounts of al 

which lay then before the houſe, at their own requeſt,” and 

liable to the inſpection of every member. To ſuppoſe mote 

to have been expended than thoſe accounts contained, was 
unparliamentaty, and there could be no end of motions of 

that kind, unleſs the crown fhould certify with every account 

that that was the ſum, and the whole ſum, expended. Not- 1 
withſtanding this anſwer, which was clear, and ought to 15 

have — the gentlemen in the oppoſition were 5 


impreſſed, or affected to be impreſſed, with a notion, that 0 

great deal more had been expended, than was contained in 0 

the papers before the houſe. An amendment was propoſel 88 

to be made to the queſtion, by leaving out the worde, di. * 

tinguiſhing what part thereof has been paid for, befor the 

roth of this inftant February, and out of what money the oo 

fame has been paid.” And the queſtion being put, that that Th 

words ſtand part of the queſtion, it paſſed in the negative. 0 

Amend- Another amendment being propoſed to be made to the que. + 

noſed tothe ſtion, by adding at the — thereof theſe words, 4c oer WW 

Reden. above thoſe, of which accounts have been laid before tho ; — 
houſe.” 

The clauſe of an act, made in the laſt ſeffion of the bf = 
parliament, intitled, . An act for enabling his majeſty » 8 . > 
apply the ſum of one million, two hundred thouſand pounds ws 
out of the ſinking fund, for the ſervice of the year 47343 tt 

and for appropriating the ſupplies granted in this ſeffion of 3 
parliament, which clauſe related to the augmentation of 1 1 
 majeſty's forces by ſea and land, was read. ouſt 

And the titles of the accounts 'and eſtimates, — vs "oe 
the houſe in this ſeſſion, which relate to the ſaid * why 


tion, were alſo read. 
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houſe,” be added to the queſtion; the whole debate appeared 
to be ſo frivolous, that the amendment being thrown out; 
by a majority of 167 againſt 109, Mr. Pelham made à motion 
for adjourning the houſe, without putting the main queſtion, . 
which was accordingly agreed to, the ſpeaker giving his opi- - 
nion, that it might regularly be done, becauſe it was paſt four 


in the afternoon. _ 


The reader has already ſeen the manner in which that election 


peers and their families then in the oppoſition, had been 
ever diſtinguiſhed, even in the worſt of times, by their at- 
lachment to the proteſtant ſueceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, 
and ſome of them, particularly the earl of Stair, was repre- 
ſented as a kind of confeſſor in that cauſe. 


had his equals as a general, it was acknowledged by all par- 
ties, he had none as an ambaſſador. The diſappointment of 
the rebellion of 1715 in Scotland, was chiefly owing to the 
meaſures he had formed with the duke of Orleans, afterwards 
regent of France, while he was ambaſſador at the French court. 
Lewis the XIVth was then on the brink of the grave, and 
made no ſecret that he hated Stair, though he gave no other 
reaſon for it, than his attachment to the houſe. of Hanover. 
The earl of Stair knew this; but he knew, at the ſame time, 
that Lewis was then unable to get either ſtateſmen or generals 
to carry into execution the plans he had formed in favour of tha 
pretender. Eis lordſhip availed himſelf of this knowledge, and 
employed both his money and credit ſo well, that nothing 
was tranſacted, even in the French king's moſt retired cabi- 
net, that the earl of Stair was a ſtranger to. But notwith- 
ſtanding all his great abilities, in bis military and miniſterial 
capacity, his lordſhip had weakneſſes. Conſcious of the 
great ſervices he had done to the houſe of Hanover, he put ik 
out of his ſovereign's power to repay them, becauſe he over- 
rated them, And therefore, when he was unreaſonably dif- 
gulted, the public was too apt to conclude, that he was un- 
juſtly diſgraced, He was an aukward ſpeaker, but was not 
ubappy in writing; and his _ for extravagance, mas 
- 
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Then the queſtion being put, that theſe words, t over and Ged. II. 
above thoſe, of which accounts have been laid before this 1734-5 


— 


But the eyes of all England, and indeed of great part Proceedings 
of Europe, were now fixed upon the proceedings of the in the has 
houſe of peers, with regard to the election of the Scots peers, f peed. 


was conducted, and the proteſts thereupon, Some of the 


He was a nobleman of a moſt graceful, elegant, perſon ; Character of 
his courage was unqueſtionable ; and though, perhaps, e's ear] of 


»6d 


- Geo. II. him under obligations, which a man of his ſpirit ought ts 


17 34" 5+ 
— 


ad of the 
carl of Ilay. 
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have diſdaind. 


. 


His character in life, however, notwithſtanding the lownefs' 
of- his fortune, was at this time very. high; and his connec- 
tions with the remains of the old Marlborough intereſt, were 
very ſtrong. It was publickly known, that all the complaints 
ſo induſtriouſly ſpread, about the election of the Scotch peers, 
were levelled equally againſt the miniſter and the earl of Uay, 
who was looked upon to be the chief director of Scotch 


affairs. | | 


The earl of Ilay was, by birth, an Engliſhman, and re- 


ſided in England till he was about ſeventeen years of age. 


It is hard to ſay, whether his application to buſineſs, or his 
abilities for it, were ſuperior. When young, he ſtudied ay 


hard as if he had been (which inJeed was partly the caſe) to 
get his livelihood by his learning, and made a progrefs in the 


civil law, ſuperior to that of many of its profeſiors. Though 


Petition 
from the 
Scotch peers 
preſented in 
the houſe of 
lords. 


it is natural to believe, that he was born with an averſion to 
the houſe of Steuart, by whom he had loſt his great grand- 
father and grandfather, yet fo far from manifeſting that aver- 
ſion, either unjuſtly or indecently, all the uſe he made of his 
power, in that reſpect, was to gain over to the government, 
as many of the deluded followers of that houſe, as he. poſ- 
ſibly could; and to his wiſe moderation it was owing, that in 
Scotland, few, beſides men of deſperate fortunes, were then 
avowed jacobites. He united, if ever man did, the character 
of a philoſopher and a politician. For, notwithſtanding the 
torrents of unſupported perſonal abuſe, poured forth againk 
him in public, he never was known to revenge his on 
quarrel, or to deſiſt from his own plan. The purſuit of 
power in him never diverted him from that of knowledye ; 
of which he had a greater variety, than, perhaps, any man 
of his age. He deſpiſed money, even to a fault, and the 
larger his eſtate was, the ſmaller was his income, for he ex- 
pended it before it came to his hands, in the encouragement 
and quickening of national induſtry and the promoting publick 
improvements. Nothing more ſhall be here ſaid of this 
great man; and nothing has been ſaid, that his greateſt ene 
mies have not, at times, confeſſed. _ „ 
February 1 3th, the duke of Bedford preſented to the houſe 
of peers the following petition, in behalf of James duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon, Charles duke of Queenſberty and 
Dover, James duke of Montroſe, Thomas earl of Dundo- 
hald, Alexander earl of Marchmont, John earl of Stair, 
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cc That at the late election of ſixteen, peers, ta ſerve in this Geo. II. 
preſent parliament, for that part of Great Britain, called 1734-3. 
Scotland, a majority of votes was obtained for the duke of. 
Buccleugh, the duke of Athol, the marquis of Lothian, the 
earl of Crawford, the earl of Sutherland, the earl of Mor- 
ton, the earl of Loudon, the earl of Finlater, the earl of 
Selkirk, the earl of Belcarras, the earl of Dunmore, the earl 
of Orkney, the earl of Portmore, the earl of Hoptoun, the 
earl of Tlay, the lord Cathcart z- and they. were accordingly 
returned.” | | 2 5 IG > (25658 
« Your petitioners, hawever, conceive it their duty to re- 
preſent to your lordſhips, that. ſeveral undue. methods and 
illegal practices were uſed towards carrying on this election, 
and towards engaging peers to vote ſor a liſt of peers, to re- 
preſent the peerage of Scotland, ſuch as are inconſiſtent with 
the freedom af parliament, diſhonourable to the peerage, 
contrary to the deſign and intention of thule laws, that dire 
the election of the ſixteen peers for that part of Great Bri- 
tain called Scotland, and ſuch as may prove ſubverſive of our 
happy conſtitution z inſtances and proofs whereof, we are ready 
to lay before your lordſhips, in ſuch manner, as your lordſhips 
ſhall direct.“ | | | os ag 
% Wherefore, your petitioners humbly pray, that your 
lordſhips will be pleaſed to take this important affair into 
your moſt ſerious conſideration, to allow theſe inſtances and 
proofs to be laid down, and to do therein, as in your great 
wiſdom ſhall ſeem moſt proper, to maintain the dignity of 
the peerage, the freedom of the elections of peers for that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland, and to preſerve the 
conſtitution and independency of parliaments.” F | 
This petition was, followed by a motion, made by the Motion, 
duke of Bedford, and ſeconded by the duke of Marlborough, n it. 
That it ſhould be taken into conſideration by the houſe on 
that day month.” | 
It muſt be acknowledged, this petition was of a very extra- Debate upon, | 
ordinary nature; for it had à tendency to vacate. the ſeats of che fame. 
all the ſixteen peers of Scotland. Therefore, as the duke 
of Newcaſtle very properly obſerved, it was extremely 
doubtful, whether the houſe had even a power of receiving 
ſuch a petition. Nothing in the articles of the union gave Againf, 
a Britiſh houſe of lords a right to interfere in the election of 
the Scotch peers ; nor indeed had they any ſuch right, unle's 
ſome particular charge was ſtated, and offered to be proved. 
The allegations of the petition were general, no perſon being 
damed; and it was very doubtful, if the prayer of the pe- 
| 8 tition 
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tition was granted, where it might end; or whether the 


peers had a right to controul the crown in the exereiſe uf 


Pn could be proved, had the prayer of the petition been 
nted.. | : 92 8 4 2460508 
5. On the other hand, the facts, contained in the allegations, 
were of a very bad complexion ; and no lord pretended to 
fay, that they ought not to be puniſhed, if they were proved. 

he duke of Newcaſtle thought, that a ſhort day ſhould be 
appointed for taking it into conſideration, and mentioned 
that day ſe*'nnight, which was fixed. Accordingly, February 
20th, the houſe proceeded to take it into conſideration, 
They who were againſt the petition, urged, that'the houſe, 
proceeding in their judicial capacity, ſhould comply with the 


ordinary rules of evidence, which were to give the accuſed, 


as well as the accuſers, a fair hearing, and to particularize 
the fats and crimes upon which they were impeached, in- 
dulging them at the ſame time with an opportunity of bring- 
ing exculpatory proofs for clearing themſelves, Tt was there- 
fore inſiſted upon, that if the houſe reſolved to proceed upon 
the petition, the petitioners ſhould be obliged to ſpecify facts 

The friends of the petition, on the other hand, faid, 
$ the petition was general, and ought to be fo ; that its alle- 
gations contained matters, of the higheſt importance to the 
honour and dignity of that houſe, to come at the bottom of. 


That when the facts came out, their lordſhips would be 


judges of the manner in which the delinquents ought to 
be proceeded againſt; and that that houſe was not to be tied 
down to the — of inferior courts of juſtice; that the 
matter of the petition was not a trial, but only an enquiry 


into certain alledged facts; and that the houſe was at liberty 


$0 proceed, in what manner it ſhould find moſt effectual, for 


finding out the truth,” | 7 T 
But this reaſoning, though ſupported by all the eloquence 
of the lords in the oppoſition, was found materially unjuſt. 


| Though no particular perſon was charged by the petition, yet 


jt was no ſecret, that it pointed at the earl of lay, and his 
friends in the adminiſtration; and it was againſt all rules of 
equity, to bring againſt a man a charge, that might affect his 
intereſt or reputation, without obliging the complainants to 
ſpecify that charge ; whereas, in the preſent caſe, the com- 
plainants were at liberty to heap up all kind of calumny 
againſt the perſons complained of, without the Jatter having 


it in their power to obtain any legal remedy, or indeed "any 
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remedy 
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xmedy from that houſe; becauſe, the petitioners can ale Geo, H 
that they had brought no charge againſt any individual. Upon 1734-5. 
the whole, therefore, it being uncertain, whether the petition. —— 
was deſigned to affect the election of all the ſixteen peers for 
Scotland, or the election of any one or more of them, a | 
motion was made by the duke of Argyle, That the confi- Motion 7 N 
deration of the petition ſhould be adjourned to a ſhort day, Argy ger 3 

and that the petitioners ſhould be ordered to declare again 

that day, whether they intended to controvert the laſt elec- 

tion of all the ſixteen peers, to repreſent the peerage of 

Scotland in that houſe, or the election of any, and which of 

them.” While this motion was debating, the duke of Bed- 

ford had an interview with the petitioners, who impowered 

him to make the declaration propoſed, which, he ſaid, he had 

taken down in writing, and was then ready to lay before the 

houſe, to prevent the loſs of a minute's time. This decla- 

ration, however, not being regularly ſigned by the petition- 

ing lords, was not then received; and the conſideration of 

the petition, in the terms of the motion that had been made, 

was adjourned till next day; the houſe having recommended 

it to the lord chancellor, to acquaint the petitioning lords 

ſeverally with its reſolution, and to defire them to give in 

their declaration in writing, ſigned by themſelves. 

Accordingly, next day, the lord chancellor produced to ) Decharation 
the houſe, the following declaration, ſigned by the petition- 2 
ing lords, and left with him. lords. 

« In conſequence of your lordſhips orders of yeſterday, 

| fignified to us by the right honourable the lord high chan- 
cellor, we, your lordſhips petitioners, do declare, that by our 
petition, we did not, nor do. intend to controvert the election 
or return of the ſixteen peers for Scotland, mentioned in our 
aid petition, or any of them; but we intended, as we 
thought it our duty, to lay before your lordſhips, the evidence 
of ſuch facts and undue methods, mentioned in general in 
our faid petition, as appeared to us to be dangerous to the 
conſtitution, and may, in future elections, equally affect the 
right of the preſent ſixteen peers, as that of the other peers 
of Scotland, if a proper remedy be not found out, as we 
had before impowered his grace the;duke of Bedford to in- 
form your lordſhips.“ a | 

Hamilton and Brandon, |  Dundonald; +: 
Queenſberry and . ä cee, 
Montroſe, Stair. 

This declaration was ſubj ect to the ſame objeſtion i as the 
petition ; becauſe, it had —— to the ſame —_— of 
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Geo. II. ſafety, which the houſe thought to be unjuſt, by the pelle 


1734-5» 


tioning lords not fiſting themſelves as accuſers of any og 


perſon. - It was farther obſerved on this occaſion, iht if 


any thing was meant by the petition, it was an accuſation; 
which muſt lie heavy upon the perſon and character of 


the accuſed, even though they ſhould be acquitted. It 


was . poſſible, that while the accuſation was "defending, 
the accuſed party might die, and though ever ſo innocent, 
his memory muſt thereby ſuffer irreparably. Some of his 
witneſſes, neceſſary for clearing him, might die likewiſe; 
ſome of them may leave the kingdom, ſome of them may 
not be able to attend; and, in all ſuch caſes, the accuſed 
party may be ruined in fortune and reputation. It was aſk- 
ed, what was the houſe to do? to examine evidenee upon a 


' notorious charge of corruption. But evidence againſt whom 


Biſhop of 
Saliſbury. 


Far! of 
Cheſterfield. 


perhaps, againſt ſome of the firſt men of the kingdom, who 


muſt be unprovided in all the means of defence, that are in- 


dulged to the loweſt criminal. Upon the whole, therefore, 


it was thought inconſiſtent with the juſtice and dignity of that 
houſe, to admit an accuſer, without knowing who is to be 
the defendant. It was obſerved, that mention was made in 
the petition, of inſtances and proofs of corruption, which 
plainly pointed out, that the petitioners meant to accuſe ſome 
one or other. And that to proceed without giving that one 
an opportunity of vindicating himſelf, would be erecting that 
houſe into ſomewhat worſe than a court of inquiſition, 
Theſe obſervations, many of which fell from the duke of Ar- 
gyle, were attempted to be anſwered, by ſtill inſiſting upon 
it, that the lords petitioners did not appear as accuſers, but 
as inzormers of facts, of the higheſt conſequence, to be exa- 
mined into by that houſe, to know by whom they were 
committed. Suppoſing, my lord, ſaid a noble earl, we 
ſhould get information, that ſeveral barrels of gunpowder 
had been placed under this houſe, in order to blow us up; 
would it not be very odd in us, to put off going to ſearch 
for, or remove the gunpowder, till we ſhould be informed 
by what means, at what time, and by whom the powder 
was placed there ? The caſe before us is the very ſame; 
there is a ſort of metaphorical gunpowder placed under this 


- | houſe, which will, in time, blow us up, if it be not fer 


moved ; and in ſuch a caſe, are we to trifle away our time 
in enquiries after the names of the perſons, who placed it 
there, and the methods by which it was conveyed'?” ? 
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| But this was thought far from being a ſimilar caſe with the Geo. II. 
allegations of the petitioning lords, becauſe the gun-powder 17345 
was a Caſe of immediate danger, and the neceſſity of remov- 
ing it ſuperſeded all other inquiries. Upon the whole, there- - 
fore, their lordſhips not thinking the declaration of the peti- 
tioning lords to be ſatisfactory, another motion was made, 
« To adjourn the further conſideration of the petition till he Juke of 
that day ie'nnight ; and that the petitioners might be ordered Argyle, 
to lay before the houſe againſt that day, in writing, inſtances _ 
of thoſe undue methods and illegal practices upon which they 
intended to proceed, and the names of the perſons they ſuſ- 
pected to have been guilty of ſuch undue methods and illegal 

ractices.“ | © „ L034] R F 

; This motion bore a great debate, and the lords in the op- Debate - 
poſition endeavoured very artfully to give a new turn to the tn 
whole affair ; for they conſidered the inquiry propoſed to be 
gone into, only as preparatory to an impeachment, by one 
or other of the houſes of parliament, of the party who ſhould 

be found guilty of the facts charged in the petition. Men- 
tion was likewiſe made of general preſentments made by 
grand juries, who leave others to proſecute. But it was ob- 
jerved, that an impeached party muſt be named before he is 
impeached, and has it in his power to produce evidence why 
ſuch an impeachment ſhould not be brought in, in the ſame 1 
manner as the courts of Weſtminſter hall upon an infor- 

mation give the party informed againſt a rule for ſnewing cauſe 
why the information ſnould not go againſt him. As to the 
caſes of preſentments by grand juries, they held no ſimilitude 
with the caſe in queſtion; becauſe no preſentments could be 
made by them but upon oath ; and they muſt either them- 
ſelves ſee the nuſance, or have ſuch evidence as ſatisfies their 
conſciences in making the preſentment. Beſides, it was urged, 
that a grand jury always ſpecifies the nuſance they preſent, 
and, if they can come at them, the names of the parties; 
if they did not, no court would pay regard to the preſent» 
ment, nails f wy | 
The lords in the oppoſition perceiving the debate was New motion 
againſt them, endeavoured ta ſeparate the twa parts of the Bachs, 
motion, as they contained very diſtinct matters. But the 
houſe not inclining to this expedient, lord Bathurſt moved, that 
theſe words, „and the names of the perſons they ſuſpe& to 
have been guilty of ſuch undue methods andillegal practices, 


Er . ww. iT 


" 


„ 


might be left out. In conſequence of this amendment, his 

lordſhip inſiſted, that according to the practice of the houſe, 
1 the queſtion ſhould be put upon it before it was put upon the 
| | | original | 
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Geo. II. original motion. This was complied with, and the amend. 
1734-5. ment was rejected by a majority of 90 to 48; upon'which 

the queſtion was put upon the firſt motion, and carried with. 
* —— on out a diviſion. 15 2 
© viſion. _ This laſt order of the houſe of peers being communicated 
to the petitioning lords, drew from them the following 3 
remonſtrance to the houſe of lords. e | 


1 Ct 

„% My Lords, 5 4 Ws: $ 

Remon-  # Your lordſhips order of February 21ſt inſtant, | hath 2 
the lords been ſignified to us by the right honourable the lord high 
petitioners Chancellor, with reſpect to which we do humbly ſubmit to pt 

ek the houſe your lordſhips, that we have not by our petition ſtated our- b 

n Peers. ſelves accuſers of any perſon whatever, nor did we intend to ir 

| * do ſo; but thought it our duty to lay before your lordlhips, th 

by way of petition, that ſuch methods and practices were 

uſed towards carrying on the laſt election of ſixteen; peers for d 

Scotland, as appeared to us dangerous to the conſtitution and d 

mdependency of parliaments. The preſervation of our happy Y 

conſtitution is what we have in view, without regard to any fo 

particular perſons; and we humbly conceived that any mat- th 

ter which ſo nearly concerns this conſtitution, or might ap- w 


pear to be an incroachment upon it, was a proper ſubſect for 
your lordſhips conſideration and enquiry as a high court of 
parliament. That without ſtating ourſelves as accuſers, which 
is far from our intention, we conceive we cannot take upon 
us to name particular perſons, who may have been concerned 
in theſe illegal practices; but who theſe were, will undoubt- 
edly appear to your lordſhips upon taking the proper exami- 
nations; and the facts are what we humbly pray may be en- 
quired into, whoever may happen to be affected by them. 
„ Nor can we, without acting as evidences, comply with 
thoſe words of your lordſhips order, to give the names of the 
perſons by whom ſuch undue methods and illegal practices 
were uſed : but would we act both as accuſers and witneſſes, 
it is impoſſible for us to inform your lordſhips who were the 
perſons that, in the courſe of this examination, and from the 
teſtimony of future evidences, may appear ta have been con- 
cerned in the above-mentianed practices. „ 
« We alſo humbly ſubmit to your lordſhips, that we may 
have certain and true information of undue methods and ille- 
al practices, that have been uſed towards engaging peers to 
vote for a liſt; and yet that our informers may not have 
thought proper to name the perſons by whom ſuch undue 
methods and illegal practices were uſed ; or may be unwilling 
to do fo, until they are brought upon their examination. 


« And 
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« And with reſpec to the laying before your lordfhips the Geo. II. 
particular inſtances of the undue methods and illegal pracs 17345. 
tices mentioned in our petition, we humbly ſubmit to r. 


lordſhips, if an examination of this kind ought to be confined 


to particular inſtances; fince from the nature of the thing it- 


appears evident, that many inſtances may come out in the 


' courſe of ſuch examination, the particular circumſtances 


whereof cannot be known to your petitioners, and yet muſt 
ar upon enquiry. | 8 

ee That the "opti the particulars of the facts to be 

proved, may neceſſarily produce ſuch a diſcovery of evidence 

before examination, as is ufually thought dangerous, even 

in a courſe of ordinary trials, and may be much more fo in 

the caſe of a parliamentary enquiry, 

« Yet nevertheleſs, in conſequence of your lordfhips or- 
der, as far as we are able from the nature of the thing, we 
do humbly acquaint your lordſhips, that we laid the petition 
before you, upon information that the liſt of fixteen peers 
for Scotland had been framed by perſons in high truft under 
the crown previous to the election itſelf ; and that this lift 
was ſhewn to peers, as a lift approved of by the crown, 
and was called the king's lift, of which there was to be no 
variation, unleſs to make way for one or two particular peers, 
on condition they ſhould go along with the meaſures 

« That peers were ſollicited to vote for this liſt, or the 
crown liſt, without the liberty of making any alteration. 

That endeavours were uſed to engage peers to vote for 
this liſt by promiſe of penſions and offices civil and military 
to. themſelves and near relations, and by actual promiſe and 
offers of ſums of money. _ | 

« That ſums of money were actually given to, or for the 
- - ſome peers to engage them to concur in voting for 

is liſt, . 4 

*© That annual penſions were promiſed to be paid to peers; 


if they concurred in the voting for this liſt ; ſome of them 


to be on a regular eſtabliſhment, and others to be paid with- 
out any eſtabliſhment at all. e e 

« That about the time of this election, numbers of pen- 
ſions, offices (of which ſeveral were nominal) and releaſes of 
dedts owing to the crown, were granted to peers who con- 
curred in voting for this lift, and to their near relations. 

© That on the day of election, a battalion of his majelty's 
forces was drawn up in the abbey court of Edinburgh, and 
three companies of it were marched from Leith (a place at 


ae mile's diſtance) to join the reſt of the baualion, and kept 


undes 
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263 THE HISTORY, 
Geo. II. under arms from nine in the morning till nine at nightþwhen 
1734-5. the election was ended. Contrary. to cuſtoms: at elefion.. 
and without any cauſe or occaſion that your petitioners cu,, 

foreſee, other than the over-awing of the election 
% Theſe inſtances of undue practices we now humbly 
mention, which we hope will fatisfy your lordſhips, that we 
have juſt reaſon to pray your lordſhips to take this matter 
into your moſt ſerious conſideration, and to provide ſuch te. 
medy as may be effectual for preſerving the right and free 
dom of elections; ſuch right of electing being the only right 
that now remains with the peers of Scotland, in lieu of acon- 
ſtant and hereditary ſeat in parliament, „ 
8 Hamilton and Brandon, Dondonald, 
" Ts Queenſberry and Dover, Marchmont, 
734. Montroſe, | Star., 
This remonſtrance, as it was called, was as unſatisfac- 
tory to the houſe as the former declaration of the petitionin 
lords had been; and the earl of Cholmondley moved, That 
the petitioners had not complied with the order of the houſe 
mn of the 21ſt inſtant.” This motion brought on a new debate, 
elections Where all the arguments, the ſubſtance of which the reader 
continued. may learn from the remonſtrance, were repeated and rein- 
forced. But it ſeemed very doubtful to the houſe, whether 
ſeveral of the general allegations brought by the petitioners, 
even ſuppoſing them to be fully proved, could fall under the 
cenſure of a houſe of parliament without encroachirig upon 
the exerciſe of the prerogative ; whoſe undoubted right it 
was to grant places, penſions, reverſions, remiſſions, and the 
like acts of favour to the ſubjects: and it was highly abſurd 
to ſuppoſe a peer to be diſqualified from partaking in the royal 
favour meerly becauſe he had vated, or intended to vote, for 
what was called the royal liſt. One particular fact was, in- 
deed, charged in the remonſtrance, the holding the battalion 
of ſaldiers under arms during the time of the election. The 
court lords did not deny this fact; but they inſiſted upon it, 
that all that had been done in that reſpect, was legal and pru- 
dent. That the ſoldiers were drawn out by the authority of 
the civil power, who had iſſued proper warrants to the com- 
manding officer, becauſe there were ſtrong grounds to appre- 
hend riots and inſurrections amongſt the populace, who had 
been heated by the arts of the friends of the petitioning lords; 
and the warrant was there ready to be produced. _ +» 
Farl of At laſt, the queſtion upon the motion being put, it was 
Cholmond- carried in the affirmative by a majority of 90 lords againſt 


ns. 147 3 upon which a proteſt was entered by 33 peets. Nein 


— 2 


— 


| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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Nothing now remained for the lords to do in this affair Geo. II 
but to diſmiſs the petition, and a motion was made for that 17 34-5. 


effect. This was oppoſed by the friends of the petitioning 


lords; bus the queſtion being put, the affirmative was carried os yang 


a diviſion, 


by a majority of 85 againlt 40 lords preſent, and of 24 
zgainſt 3 proxies. But the lords in the oppoſition were 
very unwilling to quit this favourite point; and though it 
was then near ten o'clock at night, the earl of Abingdon 
moved, that the houſe ſhould take into conſideration a 
pamphlet containing the proteſts of the Scotch lords. He 
urged this, he ſaid, the rather, becauſe it was putting the 
houſe into a ready and regular method of coming at the truth 
of the allegations of the petition. But it was thought by the 
earl of Scarborough and others,' to be below the dignity of 
the houſe to go into the conſideration of a printed unauthen- 
ticated paper, eſpecially fo late. Lord Bathurſt, who came 
prepared, offered to the houſe an authentic attefted copy of 


the ſaid proteſts from the records. But their lordſhips being _— 
in no humour to revive the debate, a motion was made to Whole of the 


adjourn, which was carried, upon a diviſion, by a majority proceeding, 


of 73 againſt 39, This adjournment likewiſe produced a - 
proteſt ſigred by 32 peers. | | | 


Thus ended, to the honour of the adminiſtration, an affair Reflection. 


that had greatly engroſſed the attention of the public. To 
treat it with candor, it muſt be acknowledged, that both be- 
tore and after the union, many of the Scotch peers were ex- 
tremely indigent, and many of them ſubſiſted upon the _ 
of the crown. This, though improper to be judicially owned, 
was eaſily underſtood to be the caſe by every lord in the 
houſe ; but neither the miniſler nor his {ends had made any 
ſtretches of munificence, other than had been common under 
the adminiſtration of the lords: petitioners, when their party 
had the direction of affairs in Scotland. It is certain ſome of 
the noble petitioners had been too ſanguine in their expeCta- 
tions, and had taken into a leſs honourable dependence than 


that upon the crown, ſome of their brother peers, who were 


to ſerve as evidences in ſupport of their petition,  - 


February 14, was preſented to the houſe of commons the Eftimates of 
eſtimate of the charge of guards, garriſons, and other his Ind forces. 


majeſty's Jand-forces in Great Britain, for the year 17353 
the whole of which eſtimate amounted to 794,5291. 48. 71d. 
At the ſame time was preſented the eſtimate of his majeſty's 
forces in the plantations, Minorca, and Gibraltar, for the year 
1735, amounting. in the whole to 215,710]. 6s. 53d; and 
likewiſe the eſtimate of the chatge of the W 
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Geo. II. Chelſea hoſpital for the year 1735, amounting to 3,6. 


poundage of the forces, and the reſt to be provided by per- 
liament, Two accounts were likewiſe preſented alhe ſame 
time, one of 10,2731. 18. 71 d. for expences incurred in 


| | 81,5681. 58. 11d. for expences incurred by augmenting his 
exigency of his majeſty's affairs required, 1 
Contravert= The intermediate time to February 18, was ſpent by the 
&d election. commons in receiving petitions rom controverted elections, 
and other matters of ſmall importance; but that day the 
treaty with Denmark that had been concluded at London 
September 19, 1734, was laid before the houſe by his ma- 
__ _  \. jeſty's command. | , 7 2208 
Treaty of The miniſters employed in negotiating this treaty; on the 


and the lord Harrington, who then were the two ſecretaries 
of. ſtate, and fir Robert Walpole; and on the part of Den- 
mark was the ſieur de Johnn; the Daniſh refident. ' 
The firſt and ſecond articles of this treaty are general pro- 
feſſions of friendſhip, and renewals of all former treaties be- 
tween the two nations. 


— „ Caſe the good of the dominions of the latter ſhould require 
ſuch ſuccours, 1000 horſe and 5000 foot, properly officered, 


march for his Britannic majeſty's ſervice two months after 
requiſition has been made: but if there is need of them for 
the immediate defence of his Britannic majeſty's dominions, 
they are then immediately to march upon the requiſition be- 
ing made; they taking an oath of fidelity to his Britannic 
majeſty as foon as they ſhall leave the dominions of the king 
of Denmark. | | e 
By the fourth article, his Britannic majeſty engages to pay 
to the king of Denmark, for every horſeman fitly armed and 
mounted, fourſcore crowns ; and for every foot-foldier thirty 
crowns ; one half to be paid immediately upon dne 
treaty, and the other half when the troops ſhall be delivered. 


to the king of Denmark, an annual ſubſidy of 250,000 crowns 
banco, during the time the treaty ſubſiſts : but if the troops 
ſhould paſs into the pay of the king of Great Britain, then 
his Daniſh majeſty. is to have a. yearly ſubſidy of 150,009 


1734-5. 98. 2d. of which 12,500]. was to be raiſed out of be 


1734, and not provided for by parliament ; and another of 


majeſty's forces, and in concerting ſuch other meaſures as the 


Denmark. part of his Britannic majeſty, were the duke of Newcaſtle 


Its contents, By the third article, the king of Denmark, at the defire 
Journal of of his Britannic majeſty, engages to hold in readineſs, in 


armed and accoutered for three years, to be in a condition to 


Beſides, his majeſty the king of Great Britain engages to pay 


crown - 
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the treaty to be void at the end of three years, unleſs re- 
newed. TV's” 9255 et | 
The fifth article regulates, that as ſoon as the troops ſhall 
begin their march, and come into the pay of his Britannie 
majeſty, their pay, both ordinary and extraordinary, ſhall be 
regulated upon the ſame footing with that of the Daniſh troops 
made over by the treaty of 1701, (to the allies) and it ſhall 
be put into the hands of Daniſh commiſſaries, without abate- 
ment or diminution, to be diſtributed : and that if any of the 
regiments are ruined or deſtroyed, his Britannic majeſty is to 
pay for the recruiting them, upon the footing that was ſtipu- 
lated in 1701. he bye 

By the ſixth article, the ſaid troops are not to be ſent to 
Italy, nor obliged - to ſerve on board a fleet, nor to be tran= - 
ſported beyond ſea, but for the defence of the kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland; in which event they are to have 
the ſame pay that Engliſh troops have; the king of Great 
Britain engaging to give his Daniſh majeſty three months 
notice before he ſhall ſend back the ſaid troops, and cauſe 
them to be paid a month's wages for their return, | 
The ſeventh article ſtipulates, ' that the ſaid troops ſhall 
be immediately ſent back to Denmark with a month's 
in their pockets, in caſe the dominions of the king of Den- 
mark are attacked; and his Britannic majeſty engages to 
give his Daniſh majeſty, in ſuch event, all the aſſiſtanee the 
caſe ſhall require both by ſea and land. This Jaft part of 
the article is mutually binding upon the king of Denmark in 
caſe the dominions of his 1 majeſty ſhould be at- 
tacked, By this article likewiſe, his Daniſh majeſty reſerves. 
to his ſubjects a right to trade with France and elſewhere, 
during the continuance of the war. 2 „ 

By the eighth article it is expreſsly agreed, that for judg- 
ing, hereafter, whether the cauſe of this alliance exiſts or 
not, it ſhall be ſufficient that either of the parties be actually 
attacked by force of arms, without that party having before 
uſed open force againſt him who attacks. : 

By the ninth article, three months before the expiration 
of the treaty are fixed for notice to be given if either party 
ſhould think proper to continue, prolong, or change it. 

By the tenth, and laſt article, the ratifications were to be 
exchanged at London in two months, _ 
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day fir Charles Turner, the chairman of that committee, re- fdy. 
3 . ported 


erowns banco, while they are in his Britannic majeſty's pay; Geb. II. 


— — 
* 


It was the 28th of February before the above treaty with Debate 
Denmark was referred to the committee of ſupply ; and next 1 
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|  Gto. II. ported the reſolution of the committee on that head; which | 


173 4-5. was to grant 56,2501. to his majeſty on account of the ſubſidy 


eo be paid to the king of Denmark. But this reſolution was 


not ᷣgreed to by the houſe, without great debates. ' The ene- 
mies of the miniſter, as uſual, declaimed againſt the expence; 
at a time when Denmark had rather greater «reaſon than 
England had for maintaining the ballance of power in Europe. 
That the money, therefore, was in fact thrown away, be- 
cauſe his Daniſh majeſty never would have agreed to any 
meaſure incompatible with the intereſt and ſentiments of 
Great Britain. It was moſt abſurdly added, that the money 
would have been better employed in gaining over the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, or detaching the king of Sardinia from his 
engagements with France; or in enabling the f oles to chuſe 
ſuch a king as might have prevented the breaking out of the 
war: and that in ſhort, the ſubſidy was no other than a bribe 
given by England to induce a foreign prince to follow his 
own intereſt, _ 1+ - Fe 3 0 - 
The friends of the miniſter, on the other hand, ſhewed, 
that it was more the intereſt of Great Britain than of-any 
other power, to ſtrengthen herſelf with. alliances that might 
prevent her being involved in the preſent war; and that if 
England had not, — would certainly have given his Da- 
niſh majeſty a ſubſidy, and have taken his troops into pay, 


and have given him a much larger ſum for both than Eng- 


land was to pay by the treaty. They obſerved, that his Da- 
niſh majeſty was no more intereſted, than all independent 


princes upon the continent were, in mantaining the ballance | 


of power in Europe; that of all other princes, he had the 
leaſt to fear from the pewer of France, and was therefore 
the more likely to have embraced her propoſals had not 
Great Britain ſtept in. They obſerved farther, that had the 
miniſtry negleCted to ſecure ſo powerful a proteſtant prince 
as the king of Denmark in the intereſt of Great Britain, the 
8 in the oppoſition would not have failed to have 
eclaimed againſt the omiſſion with great triumph, eſpecia 
conſidering the ſmall price which his friendſhip was to co 
the nation; the goodneſs of his troops, and the convenience 
of their ſituation, for ſerving the common cauſe. A 


AM 


Some gentlemen diſapproved of all ſubſidiary treaties with - 


foreign princes ; but they thought it might be of bad conſe- 
quence to the credit of the nation if the parliament ſhould, 
at that juncture, refuſe to approve of a treaty that had been 
entered into by his majeſty, Of this number was Mr. How, 
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voted for the treaty, and was a 


2 0 againſt 178. EMI Dl] WIRE e £7 
About this time, ſame of the gentlemen. in the oppoſition, 
to increaſe the outcry againſt the miniſter, - gave out, that the 


letters were opened at the poſt 
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ve ſolemn ſpeaker, and the maſter of the rolls, who Geo. II. 


pproved of by a majority of 


made a motion, for a copy of his majeſty's warrant, where- 


by letters were pe mitted to paſs free from the duty payable poſt- office. 


upon poſt letters. This motion was not oppoſed by the mi- 
niſter, though he foreſaw to what it tended, On the 26th 
of February the warrant was laid before the houſe of com- 
mons; and thereby it appeared, that the privileges of frank- 
ing was granted by the crown to the great offices of ſtate, 
and to both houſes of parliament. The reader will, in the 
notes, find a true copy of this order, which is, in itſelf, a 
curioſity, and is only to be ſeen in the journals of the houſe 
of commons. When it was laid before the houſe, great 


« Whereas we are given to 
underlland, that the revenue ari- 


fing by the general letter: office, 


or office of poſt-maſter general, 


bath hitherto. ſuffered great pre- 


judice by the free carriage of a 
great number of letters and pa- 
quets, from time to time, which 


ought to have been paid for ac- 


cording to the acts of parliament 
in that behalf ; and that for re- 
raining the miſchief attending 
ſuch practices, our royal prede- 


ceſſors have directed from time 


to time, by warrant under their 
wyal ſign manual, to whom the 
ſaid freedom of ſending or re- 
ceiving free any letters or pa- 
quet: ſhould be granted or allow - 
ed: our will and pleaſnre there · 
ſore is, and we do hereby re- 
quire and command, that from 


henceforth, you permit and ſuf- 


fer no perſon or perſons whatſo- 
ever to ſend or receive free any 
letters or paquets, which, by 
virtue of the ſaid acts of parlia- 
meat, or any of them, ought to 

or. Xo 


exceptions 


be paid for as aforeſaid, except 
our principal ſecretaries of fiate 
for the time being, the commiſ- 
fioners of our treaſury now be- 
ing and our high treaſurer, or 
the commiſſioners of our trea- 
ſury for the time being and the 
ſecretaries to the treaſury for the 
time being, the ſecretary at war, 
the ſecretary of our admiralty, 
our lieutenant general, or other 
chief governor or governors of 
our kingdom of Ireland for the 
time being, and his or their ſe- 
cretary ; excepting alſo the mem- 
bers of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, during every ſeſſion of par- 
liament, and for forty days be- 
fore and forty days after every 
ſeſſion ; ſo as the letters or pa- 
quets to be franked by virtue of 
this our authority for the mem- 
beis of parliament of either 
houſe, do not exceed the weight 
of two ounces. Ard our fur- 


ther pleaſure is, that our ſaid 
ſecretaries of ſtate, commiſſion» 
ers of our treaſury, and our high 

S | treaſurer, 


-houſe.; and Mr. Plummer Motion and 
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274 THE HIS TOT 

Geo. II. exceptions were taken at its being ſigned by the Tords f the 
1734-5. treaſury; as if the privilege of franking had been qwing to 
the favour of the miniſter ; upon the principle; that all s 
of the crown were to be regarded as acts f the minifter. 
Sir Robert Walpole was far from vindicating the practier of 
opening the letters of members; but he acquainted the houſe, 
that unleſs the miniſtry had a diſeretionary power; in times of 
public danger, of ordering letters to be opened at the poſt: 
houſe, there would be no diſcovering any bad practices again 
the government: and for the truth of his aſlertion; he ap. 
pealed to the experience of the nation and of that houſe: in 
the caſe of the biſhop of Rocheſter, and of almoſt all the con- 
ſpiracies that have been carried on againſt the government 
ever ſince the inſtitution of the poſt- office. To this it way 


anſwered, that granting that 


treaſurer, and the ſecretaries of 


the treaſury, our ſecretary at 
war, and the ſecretary to our 
admiralty, our lieutenant or chief 
governor of our kingdom of Ire- 
land for the time being and his 
ſecretary, or any of them now, 
or for the time being, ſhall not, 
at any time or times, permit or 


ſuffer any perſon or perſons what- 


ſoever to ſend any private letters 
under cover to them, the ſame 
not being for our ſervice, but 


V hat they ſhall immediately fend 


to the ſaid general poſt office, to 
be taxed and delivered from 
thence; and ſhall not cover any 
perſons letters whatſoever, other 
than their own ; and that they 
ſhall give ſtrict orders to the re- 


ſpective ſecretaries and clerks 


under them to govern themſelves 
accordingly. And we do alſo 


will and require you to make our 


pleaſure known to the members 
of our ſaid houſes of parliament, 
that for preventing the abuſes, 
which, as we have been inform- 
ed, have been frequently prac- 
tiſed with divers perſons, who 
not being members of either of 
our ſaid houſes of parliament 


to be true, the abuſe of the 
themſelves, have yet preſumed 


to indorſe on their letters the 
names of ſuch as were; as alſo 
to direct their letters to mem- 
bers of parliament, when at the 
ſame time ſuch letters do not 
really belong to or concern the 
members to whom the ſame are 


directed: we do expect that the 


members of both houſes do con- 
ſtantly indorſe their own names 
on their own letters with their 
own hand-writing ; and that 
they do not ſuffer any letters 
whatſoever, other than ſuch as 
concern themſelves, to paſs un- 
der their frank, cover, or direc- 
tion, to the diminution and pre- 


judice of our ſaid revenue.” And 


for ſo doing, this ſhall be your 
mar. 

Given at our court at St. 
James's this 18th day of 
October 1727, in the fuſt 

year of our reign. 
By his majeſty's command, 

To our truſty R. Walpole, 

pr te. Ch. Turner, 
teret peo Ed- Geo. Dodington, 
ward Harriſon, Geo. Oxendon, 

eſqrs; our poſt- Wyll, Clayton. 


maſters general. 
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practice defcated all een becauſe conſpirators well Geo. II. 
knowing that their letters would be opened, never wauld truſt 17 34-5, 


their correſpondences to the poſt - office. Gentlemen even 


went ſo far as to inſinuate, that the miniſter ineouraged ſuch 


practices, in order to come at the knowledge of the private 


dealings and circumſtances of merchants. At laſt, a committee 


to enquire into that affair was moved for and named; and 
highly to the diſappointment of the gentlemen in the oppo- 
ſition, the motion was not oppoſed by ſir Robert Walpole 


or his friends, who were only for reſtricting. it from incroach- 
ing upon the ſecrets of government. . 


This opened a very curious ſcene of enquiry. For it ap- 
peared, that when the , bill granting the poſt-revenue to 
Charles II. went to the houſe of lords, the commons ſent 
it up with a clauſe, reſerving to themſelves the privilege of 
franking in the ſame manner they now enjoy it. The lords 
finding no ſuch proviſion in the bill for them, and thinking 
it to be a money-bill, paſſed it without that clauſe; and the 


whole bill muſt have been thrown out when it was ſent- 


back to the commons, had not the miniſtry given them aſ- 
ſurances that their letters ſhould come and go free. Accord- 


ingly, the king gave orders (which were printed) “ that. 


the farmers of the poſt-office ſhould ſuffer all ſingle letters, 
but not packets, ſent by the poſt-office to or from any mem- 
ber of either houſe of parliament, to go free, without pay- 
ment of any thing for the poſt thereof.” Notwithſtanding 


this order, the houſe thought the privilege of franking ſo 


much their right, that they (October 19, 1665) committed 
an officer of the poſt-houſe for charging the letters of mem- 
bers with poſtage : and when the poſt-office revenue was ſet- 


tled by the crown upon the duke of York, his royal high- 


nels was ſo far from thinking he had a right to ſtop or charge 


franks, that he ſent ſir Philip Frowde, who managed the” 


office for him, to deſire the aſſiſtance of the houſe in puniſh- 
ing certain attorneys who had counterfeited franks. 

This and other evidence being laid before the committee, 
they made a report, and agreed upon a ſet of reſolutions which 


ſeemed repugnant to the prerogative exerciſed by the crown 


in the order. But the matter was too trifling and, indeed, 
too 


The reſolutions were, That preſent the commons in parlia- 


inis the opinion of this comm't- ment, began with the erecting a 
tee, taat the privilege of frank- peſt-office within this kingdom, 
ing letters by the knight, citi- by act of parliament. 

zen, and burgeſſes, choien to re- | £4 
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25 - THE HISTOWwy 8 
Geo. II. too doubtful to be conteſted on the part of the miniſter v 
1734-5. ſuffered the reſolutions, after ſome immaterial a nendments, 


: 


* 


— to paſs. + © 2 140-4 TIOO 
Journals of. On the 21ſt of February * fir William Wyndham, after 
mon. the committee of ſupply had come to ſeveral: reſolutions 
Motion for moved for ſome W to be read, and then, * 
committee the ordinary eſtimate of his majeſty's navy for the year 1735, 


f examina- ; # 
tion into the might be referred to the conſideration of a ſele& committee; 


navy debt. and that they ſhould examine the ſame, and report the fads, 
with their opinion thereupon, to the houſe.” He grounded 

this motion upon the greatneſs of the debt of the navy, and 

the extravagance of the eſtimates lying before the houſez' and 

that tho' money was every year voted for defraying the ex- 

19 pence of thoſe eſtimates, yet that the debt upon the navy 


That all letters (not exceeding warrant of a principal ſegetary 
two ounces) ſigned by the pro- of late, as aforeſaid,' for every 
per hand of, or directed to any ſuch detaining or delaying. - 
member of this bouſe, during the That all letters ditected io any 
fitting of every ſeſſion of parlia- members of this houſe, at-any 
ment, and forty days before and place within the bills of mortali- 
forty days after every ſummons ty, be carried by the proper of- 
or prorogation, ought to be car- ficers of the poſt-office to the 
Tried and delivered freely and houſe or lodgings of ſuch mem- 
ſafely from all parts of Great ber, or to the lobby of the houſe 
Britain and Ireland, without any of commons. . 
charge of poſtage. | That it is a notorious breach 

That it is an high infringe- of the privilege of the houſe of 
ment of the privilege of the commons, for any perſon to 
knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, counterfeit the hand, or to put 
choſen to repreſent the commons the name of any member of the 
of Great Britain in parliament, houſe of commons upon any let- 
ſor any poſt-msſter, his deputies ter, in order to prevent its being 
or agents, in Great Britain or charged with the duty of poſtage. 

Ireland, to open or look into, That ſuch perſons as ſhall pre- 
by any means whatſoever, any ſume to do the ſame, ought to be 
letter directed to, or ſigned by proceeded againſt with the u. 
the proper hand of any member, moſt ſeverity, 9 
without an expreſs warrant in The reader is deſired, once 
writirg, under the hand of one for all, to take notice, that when 
of the principal ſecretaries of he finds any dates of parliamer- 
ſtate, for every ſuch opening or tary proceedings different from 
looking into; or to detain or de- thoſe to be found in the magi- 
lay ary letter directed to, or zines, regiſters, and other pero 
Ggned with the name of any dical 2 of the times, thc 
member, unleſs there ſhall be date followed here is conſtantly 
Juſt reaſon to ſuſpect ſome coun- that which ſtands upon the jour- 
terfeit of it, without an expreſs nals of the parliament. * 


— — — — Eren 8 


Fo 


: 


OF.ENGLAND. 


had been, of late years, continually encreaſing : and according Geo. II. 
to the printed debates of the times, he mentioned one very 1734-5. 
extraordinary article, and that was, a ſum of near ® 250,000]. —— 


charged, not for building ſhips, but for the building of houſes. 
Whether ſuch houſes were neceſſary, continued he, I ſhall 
not now pretend to determine; but if they were, I think it 
is too large a ſum for any miniſter, or for any adminiſtration 
to have expended, without a previous authority from patlia- 
ment.” The reſt of his ſpeech, upon this occaſion, ran upon 
the common topics of anti- miniſterial declamation, invectives 
againſt profuſion, and encomiums upon œconomy. mag 

The miniſter had now been ſo long uſed to ſuch declama- 
tion, that it met with a ready reply. It was ſaid, that if 
there had of late years been any defect in point of economy, 
the parliament was to blame, and not the miniſtry, who 
had, regularly every year, laid before parliament all the 
public accounts. That funds had often proved dcficient, and 
that the public exigencies requiring frequent votes of credit 
to be given to his majeſty, had rendered it impoſſible hitherto 
to reduce the navy-debt.” Though all this was well known 
to hefriends of the motion, yet they proceeded with great 
rancour againſt the meaſures of the adminiftration, accuſing 
it of profuſion in the expenſive armaments that had been fit- 


ted out in quarrels, foreign to the intereſt of Great Britain, Journals of 
All their invectives, however, were loſt upon the houſe; for, " b 


upon a diviſion, the queſtion was rejected, by a majority of 
198 againſt 160. : | | 


. 


This year, a material alteration happened with regard to Alteration 


the mutiny-bill, which, as it then ſtood, put it in the power 
of a juſtice of peace to throw a poor fellow into a dungeon 
for a month, if, after receiving inliſting- money (while per- 
haps he was drunk) he refuſed to take the oaths, even though 
he offered to return the money, and to pay all charges. This 
was thought very oppreſſive; and far Walter Baggot, knight 
of the ſhire for Stafford, moved for a clauſe, that every 
perſon, inliſted as a ſoldier, ſhall be carried before a magi- 
{trate, and before ſuch magiſtrate, ſhall have liberty to de- 
clare his diſſent to ſuch inliſting. The clauſe was afterwards 


» Upon the journals of the for ſome years paſt, and ſet down 
houſe of commons no fuch charge in former eſtimates. The whole 
is to be found in the eſtimate of of the eſtimate of the ordinary 
the ordinary of the navy this of the navy this year, amounts 
year, [t muſt therefore be to 198,914 1. 9s. 7 d. excluſive . 
meant of the ſums expended up- of 10,0091. for Greenwich hol- 
on docks, wharfs, houſes, &c. pitak | 
„ 8 Altered, 


in the mu. 
tiny act. 


by | THE . 
Geo. II. altered, as follows : © That every officer, who ſhaild th the 
1754-5- alter init any man to ferve in any region, en 
— a certain number of days, carry the man ſo inlifted, before 


; 2 ; ve] 4. . Py ; 44 n 42 815 re 
ſome one of the next juſtices of the eace, where the man 


ſo inliſted, ſhould be at liberty to declare his di 0 

having repented of what he had done; and upon his fo. do- 

ing, and returning to the officer the enliſting - money, and the 

expences the officer had been at by inliſting him, and car- 

tying him before the juſtice, not exceeding a certain ſum, 

ſuch juſtice ſhould forthwith diſcharge him: and that an 

officer, guilty of any failure or neglecl in this reſpect, ſhould 

be liable to the ſame penalties, to which officers are made 

liable, for falſe muſters.” This clauſe met with ſome op- 

poſition by general Wade, and other gentlemen. concerned 

in the army, but none from the gentlemen in the adminiſtra» 

tion, who declared, they would be for it, if it was conſiſt- 

ent with the good of the ſervice. But it being objected, 

that a ſoldier, receiving inliſting-money, might immediately 

abſcond, ſo that the officer not having it in his power to 

carry him before a magiſtrate, the man could not be deemed 

to be inliſted, though he never returned the money; a Clauſe 

was therefore added, That if any perſon ſhall receive. the 

inliſting- money, knowing it to be ſuch, and ſhall abſcond, or 

Jovrnal of refuſe to go before a magiſtrate, in order to declare his aſſent 
ws hor eg or diſſent to the inliſting, ſuch perſon ſhall be deemed to be 
inliſted, to all intents and purpoſes.” After ſome debate, 
both clauſes were agreed to, without any diviſion. 
Moderatiin This was not the only proof the miniſter and his friends 
of the mini- gave of their moderation this ſeſſion. They ſuffered ſeveral 
ſtry. . | . 2 n 
motions, made by the oppoſition, to be carried; and in the 

conteſts about elections, as many were carried againſt the 
adminiſtration, as for them. But all this moderation did not 

ſtop the clamour raiſed by the oppoſition. The depreda- 

tions of the Spaniards ſtil] continued, The troubles of Eu- 

rope were not yet appeaſed, and the power of the houſe of 

Auſtria had of late been greatly reduced, with the blame of 

all which the miniſter was loaded. Therefore, on the 6th 

Motion in of March, a motion was made in the houſe of Peers, by the 
bares _— of earl of Cheſterfield, *< That an humble addreſs ſhould be 
— wigs preſented to his majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
Z to give direction, that the ſeveral inſtructions to Mr, Wood- 
ward, his majeſty's miniſter in Poland, in the year 1729, 

ſhould be laid before the houſe.” The reader has already ſeen 

an account of a debate upon this ſubject in the houſe of 
commons ; little or nothing new was advanced were 
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decaſion, and the motion was rejected, by a majority of 21 Geo. II. 
againſt 29, % Bhat po ates to a4 1g 5 NS. 228 0 
Immediately after this the lord . Bathurſt moved, That - 
an humble addreſs. ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, that he ; 
would be pleaſed to give direction, that the letters and in- 
ſtructions, ſent to his majeſty's miniſters at the courts of 
France and Spain, relating to the execution of the treaty of 
Seville, ſhould be laid before the houſe.” This motion had 
likewiſe been made before, but the friends of the adminiſtra- 
tion thought it the more unſeaſonable at this time; upon ac- 
count of the plan of pacification, concerted between: his 
majeſty and the Dutch, and which was in fo fair. way of 
ſucceeding, unleſs, retarded by ſuch captious motions. This IT 
motion was therefore rejected by a majority of 72 againſt 2990 
An affair of very ſerious nature was at this time depend- Caſe of the 
ing before the houſe of commons. The magiſtrates of che Rande, 
royal burgh of Haddington had been ſeized and impriſoned on 
in a diſtant gaol, without been admitted to bail, by a war- 
rant from one of the Scotch judges. But another of them | 
had ventured to take their bail, and ſet them at liberty. A | 
petition from the impriſoned parties was preſented to the SO 
houſe of commons, and the caſe was ſo flagrant, that a 
motion was made, to refer it to the-conſideration of a com- 
mittee of the whole bouſe, This was oppoſed by the mini- 
ſter and his friends, . becauſe the petition, in fact, was à pri- 
vate affair, and the petitioners might have their remedy in 
the municipal laws of Scotland, as they ſtood before the 
union. On the other hand, it was urged, and indeed with 
ſome juſtice, that the caſe affected the liberty of the ſubject 
in the moſt tender part: that though an Engliſh houſe of 
commons, befre the union, had no concern with the laws 
of Scotland, yet now that their repreſentatives made part of 
a Britiſh parliament, it became that houſe to watch over 
the liberty of the ſubjects there, as much as in England, 
were it no more than to preſerve the freedom of elections, | 
which the oppreſſion complained: of, had actually invaded and 
deſtroyed. It was added, by ſome of the learned: members 
from that country, that the laws themſelves, with regard to 
the liberty of the perſon, wanted great amendment, | and the - 
caſe before them was brought as an inſtance of it. The pirifon 
queſtion, however, being called for, the motion was rejected, upon its 
Kr 199070 [00 2 niitd af hy te? 
The throwing out this motion did the miniſter no ſervice ; _ 
and nothing but bis attachment to his friends, could have 
occaſioned it. The W however, finding themſelves ſo 
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80 THE HISTORY 
Geo. II. conſiderable, upon the. 14th. of March moved, that put ef 
1734-5-. an act of the parliament of Scotland, made 1701, intite, 
„An act for preventing wrongous impriſonments, and apainſt 
* of . undue delays in trials,” might be read: and the ſume 
ED” being read, a motion was made, and the queſtion propoſed, 
Bill for ſe- That leave be given to bring in a bill, for the better ſecuring 
oy the the liberty of the ſubjects in that part of Great Britain, eall- 
reedom of 2 | * | 

ed Scotland ; and for explaining and amending an act, paſſed 


the perſon in * g a 
Scotland. in the parliament of Scotland in the year 1701, i 


« An act for preventing wrongous impriſonment, and 
undue delays in trials.” | 1 
„ —_— It muſt be acknowledged, that the reading of the Scotch act 
Lakes; made no favourable impreſſion upon the houſe with regard 
: to the liberty of the perſon in Scotland. It appeared, that 
a magiſtrate or judge was not obliged to examine an informer 
upon oath, or to bring the parties before him, before they 
were ſent to priſon. All that was required for committing: 
to gaol any man, or body of men in that kingdom, was an 
information in writing, ſigned by the informer, and left with 
the magiſtrate. The miniſter himſelf and his friends” dif- 
liked that part of the Scotch conſtitution, - but oppoſed the 
title of the bill moved for, and propoſed to leave out of it 
the words [for the better ſecuring the liberty of the ſubje&s 
in that part of Great Britain called Scotland.) But this 
amendment meeting with oppoſition, it was carried by a ma- 
jority of 215 againſt 147. And the bill, without the above 
words, was ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dundaſe, the 
lord Pollworth, and Mr. Sandys. . b 
Character of The former of theſe gentlemen was eſteemed the greateſt 
on Dun- genius in the law, that Scotland had ever produced; In 
: ſpeaking, he was amazingly fluent and copious ; but his lan- 
guage, through its provinciality, and his own inattention, was 
coarſe and vicious. He had been long in the adminiſtration 
of affairs in that country, where he had ſerved as lord advo- 
cate ; an office, ſomewhat reſembling that of an attorney» 
general in England, but with much more extenſive powers z 
and he exerciſed it with the utmoſt deſpotiſm and rigour. 
Being thoroughly devoted to party, when the intereſt of the 
Argyle family prevailed there, he grew a furious oppoſer 
of the miniſter, and very troubleſome to him in the houſe: 
of commons. F | EET 
Nil paſtes The bill in queſtion, howeyer, was brought in, and paſſed 
the com- the houſe of commons, but was thrown out of the houſe of 
mons, but 1s pecrs, through the oppoſition made to it by the earl of _ 


thrown out 


by the lords. 


 - 
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churches, vacant in that part of Great Britain called Scot- 


OF ENGLAND.” 28384 
On the 10th of April, a petition of the then late general Geo. II. 
aſembly of the church of Scotland, was preſented to the 1735. 
houſe, and read; repreſenting, * that patronages have, ſince” ———— 
the reformation, been deemed by the ſaid church, a very great 8 - ; 
jevance, and not warranted by the word of God, and have * Sela | 
at all times been ſtruggled againſt ; and ſoon after the revo - Xo 
Jution, an act of parliament was made in Scotland, aboliſhing 
the power of patrons to preſent miniſters to vacant churches z 
and at the union of the two kingdoms, the eſtabliſhment of 
the church of Scotland in all its rights and privileges, by. 
that and other acts of parliament, made or ratified. after the 
revolution, was declared to be a fundamental and eſſential 
condition and article of that union; and at that time it was 
the right and privilege of the ſaid church to be free from 
patronages : but that by an act paſſed in the 10th year of her 
ate majeſty queen Anne, intitled, * An act to reſtore the pa- 
trons to their antient rights of preſenting miniſters to the 


land,“ the aforeſaid act, paſſed in the reign of king William, 

was reſcinded, in ſo far as concerned the power of patrons, to 

preſent miniſters to vacant pariſhes, and other advantages, 

which had been the chief things beſtowed on patrons, in 

lieu and recompence of their former right of preſentation, 

were nevertheleſs ſuffered to continue with them; and there- 

fore praying the houſe to paſs a bill, for repealing the fore- 

fad act of parliament, paſſed in the 1oth year of queen Anne, 

in ſo far as concerns the power of patrons, to preſent mini- 

ſters to vacant churches, in order to reſtore the church of 

Sotland to the rights and privileges ſhe was poſſeſſed of at the 

union of the two kingdoms. ?” E 9 
Nothing could be more reaſonable or better ſuited to the 

principles of the church of Scotland, than the prayer of this 

petit on; and the petitioners had formed great hopes of its 

ſucceſs, but they were miſtaken. For, though a bill was or- 

dered in, to repeal ſo much of the act paſſed in the roth year 

of the reign of her late majeſty queen Anne, intitled, An 

act to reſtore patrons to their anttent rights of preſenting mi- 

niſters to the churches vacant in that part of Great Britain 

called Scotland, as relates to the power of patrons to preſent 

miniſters to vacant churches z” and to explain an act, paſſed. 

in the parliament of Scotland in the year 1690, intitled, An 

act concerning patronages, by aſcertaining the method of 

calling miniſters to vacant churches in Scotland ;” and though 

it received a firſt reading on the 29th of April, yet, when it 

tame to be read a ſecond time on the 2d of May, it was 

| oppoſed, 


— 


8 « Whereas, by the antient common law of this land, all 
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Gu. ' 5 54 oppoſed, chiefly by the deſire of the Scotch membets tem- 


1735. ſelves; who, being moſt of them patrons, thought the bil 
—  — Was an invaſion upon their rights: the houſe, however, di- 


oppofed, and vided, and the bill was poſtponed for a month, which wu 


throwh out, he ſame as dropping it, by a majority of 169 againſt 62. 


on a divi- ; * aint 
fon. As this was looked upon as an act of the miniſter, it did him 


and his friends no ſervice with the violent preſbyterians in 


Scotland. RY: * 3 Ta 
Place-bill It muſt here be remembered, that in this ſeſſion, an effort 


brought in, was made to revive the famous bill; for the better ſecurins: 
and thrown "x 3 curing 
the freedom of parliament, by limiting the number of officers 


out, 


in the houſe of commons ; but, after being twice; read; the 
houſe dividing upon committing it, it paſſed in the negative, 
by a majority of 210 againſt 190. | . 
Bill for The caſe of the election of the Scotch peers having made 
quartering a great noiſe, lord Carteret made a motion in the houſe of 


boldiers. lords, for having the laſt year's allotments of the quarters of 


the army laid before the houſe. This motion being readily 
agreed to, the judges were ordered to prepare and bring in a 
bill, for regulating the quartering of ſoldiers, during the time 
of elections of members to ſerve in parliament, Which was 
accordingly done; but the bill, as it was brought in, occa- 
fioned great debate, particularly the preamble, which. ran as 
follows. Es TW 


ments, elections ought to be free; and whereas, by an act paſſed in 
the zd year of the reign of king Edward the Iſt, of famous 
memory, it is commanded, upon great forfeiture, that no 
man, by force of arms, nor by malice or menacing, ſhall 
diſturb any to make free election: and foraſmuch as the free- 
dom of elections of members to ſerve in parliament, is of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the preſervation of the rights and liber- 
ties of this kingdom: ¶ To the end therefore, that the ſame 
may be fafely - tranſmitted to' poſterity, and for the avoiding 
any inconveniencies that may ariſe thereunto from any regi- 
ment, troop, or company, or any number of ſoldiers, which 
ſhall be quartered or billetted within any city, borough, town, 
or place, where any election of any member or members to 
ſerve in parliament, or of the fixteen peers to repreſent the 
peerage of Scotland in parliament, or if any of them ſhall be 
appointed to be made,” ] e £1 fd 

It was objected on the part of the government, that the 
words of this preamble within the crotchets, carried an invi- 
dious inſinuation, as if ſomething had been done to violate 


the rights of election. It was therefore the ſenſe K 4 
"4 ouſe, 
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houſe, that they ſhould be 3 and a great many other Geo. II. 
7 


ill amendments being made to the bill, which effectually pro- 1534-5. 
li- vided for the abſence of military troops from the places of. 
74s election, it was paſſed. But two proteſts were entered, ſigned 

2, by twenty-five peers, againſt the amendments that had 1 5 | 

im made. It was the 25th of April before the bill was ſent 


down to the houſe of commons, and it was committed, on 

the 1ſt of May. On the 7th of the ſame month, a report 

upon the bill was made, with a long amendment of the pages, with 

fame, and an attempt was made by the court-patty to throw the amend. 

it out, but it paſſed,” by a majority of 47 againſt 38, went. 
The other debates which happened this ſeſſion, being al- Other De- 

ready exhibited upon other occaſions, the mention of them bates. 

is ſufficient here: one was in the houſe of peers, April 25th, | 

upon the bill for granting and continuing the duties upon ſalt, 

and upon red and white herrings, for a time therein men- 

tioned, The next debate was upon the bill for enabling his 

majeſty to apply the ſum of 1,c000-0 out of the ſinking 

fund, for the ſervice of the year 1735, both which were 

ſent back to the commons on the 25th of April. | 


* yo 
+ * 
. : 


— 


The national induſtry at this time ſuffered extremely, Playhouſes 
through the great increaſe of playhouſes and threatrical exhi- bill, 
bitions. It is incredible, with what ardour they were fre- 

uented by the young people and others, whoſe circum- 

* were not ſuited to ſuch pleaſures. The city of Lon- 

don particularly felt this inconveniency ; for, a playhouſe had 
been opened in Goodmans- fields, by the ſubſcriptions of the 
inhabitants, at the expence of 2, 300 l. under the direction of 

Mr. Henry Giffard, who had divided the property of the 

ſame into twenty-three ſhares, as a ſecurity for paying to each 

of the ſharers one ſhilling and ſixpence for every acting day, 

beſides the liberty of ſeeing the play gratis. Another gentle- 

man, of the name of Potter, had bought the leafe of the 
King's-Head inn, in the Haymarket, which he fitted up into 

a playhouſe, at a conſiderable expence ; and there ſcarcely 
was a city in the kingdom, free of ſuch nuiſances. Sir John 

Barnard, therefore, this ſeſſion, after laying before. the houſe miſcarries 
the dreadful tendency of ſuch a multiplicity of theatrical ex- 
hibitions, moved for a bill, to reſtrain the number of houſes 

for playing of interludes, and for the better regulating com> 

mon players of interludes. This bill was not only wiſe.and 

neceſſary ftſelf, but was favoured by the miniſtry, Not- 
withſtanding this, it met with great oppoſition, and was 
lometimes in danger of being loſt. But the city of London, 

and the magiſtrates in the county of Middleſex, with _ 

| 2 
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Geo. II. of other great towns all over the nation, preſenting 
in its favour, it made its progreſs, though flow] 
he houſe, till it came to be committed to a committee 
whole houſe. But, this being objected to upon a diyiſy 


1735. 


1 


Monev 
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of 90 againſt 74, it was put off for a fomnight, and rale 


quently dropt for that ſeſſion. 


Little more remains for the reader's . con er 


the buſineſs of the ſeſſion, than to inform him of the 


5 N ; 
* ; 


money 


which had been granted, the account of Which i is as follows, 
On March 17th, the houſe reſolved itſelf again into a em- 
mittee of the whole houſe, to conſider further of the ſupply 


granted to his majeſty, when they reſolved to grant the tol- | 


lowing ſums, viz. 


The ſum of 10, 393 J. 5s. 11d. to FOR tc. the fam of 
granted this 8 1, 568 J. 5s. 11d. for ſervices incurred, by augmenting his 
majeſty” forces, and in concerting ſuch other meaſures, as 
the exigency of affairs had required. The ſum of 498341 
135. 4 d. upon account, for reduced officers of his majeſt 


land- forces and marines, for 1735. The ſum of 


780 |, 


fo 


paying of penſions to the widows of ſuch reduced officers of 
is majeſty's land- forces and marines, as died upon. the-efta- 
bliſhment of half-pay in Great Britain (and who were mar- 
ried to them before December 25, 1716) for the year 1735. 
The ſum of 79,7601. 3s. 9d. for the charge of the office of 
ordnance for land- ſervice for 1735. The ſum of 24,693. 


1 8. 6d. for defraying the extraordinary expence of by 


of ordnance for land- ſervice, not provided for by parliament. 
The ſum of 36, 405 1. 15 s. 4 d. 4 to make good the deficiency 
of the grants for the ſervice of the year 2734. The ſum of 
37,557 l. 138. 4d. for making good the deficiency of the ge-. 
neral fund. The ſum of 198,914 l. 9s. 7 d. for the ordigary 
of the navy (including half- pay for ſea-officers) for 19 4 
The ſum of 10,0001. towards the ſupport of the royal ho 
tal at Greenwich. The ſum of 10,0001. towards the main- 
tenance of the Britiſh forts and ſettlements belonging to. the 
royal African company of England, on the coaſts of Africa. 
The ſum of 26, coo l. towards ſettling and ſecuring the colony 
of Georgia in America. The ſum of 40001. towards the 
repair of the collegiate church of St. Peter, Weſtminlter ; 
and the ſum of 3,500 1. for the repair of the tower 15 n 
1 
ing theſe ſums to the ſums before granted, it will appear, 41 
the ſupply granted for this year, amounts to 371 50465 


of the pariſh church of St. Margaret, Weſtminſter. 
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This ſeſſion, the commons endeavoured to rectify the laws Geo. II. 
relating to the poor of England, which they found in ſome 1735. 
reſpects to be deſective; in others, difficult to be executed, 
and in others, chargeable. The chief reſolutions they came — <a" 
to, was, that in each county, a number of proper perſons ſhould — Ah 
form themſelves into a body politick, for erecting and govern- 
ing hoſpitals and workhouſes, for the- maintenance and em- 
ployment of the poor, for the reception of foundlings and 
other infants, and for the puniſhment of vagrants and other 
diſorderly perſons z and that all the laws relating to the poor, 
ſhould be reduced to one act of parliament. But it being 
the 2d of May before this report was made to the houſe, 
nothing farther was done in this important matter. "FE 

The account of this ſeſſion of parliament would be im- See vd. 
perfect, without acquainting the reader, that in the de- XVI. f. 
bates of this year upon the meaſures of the adminiſtra- you 
tion, the Scotch members bore a great part. He, who Character of 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt on the ſide of the court, was Jr. Forbes, 
Forbes, lord advocate of Scotland. He had been early bred cate for 
tothe law, and upon a very particular occaſion had diſtin- Scotland. 
guiſhed himſelf with great ſpirit in the intereſt of the houſe 
of Hanover. He was endowed with a faculty of ſpeaking, 
that approached to eloquence, in its being natural, unaffect- 
ing, and moving. He is admitted, both by friends and foes, 


© F 
# 


to have been one of the honeſteſt men his age or country. ever 


produced; and though not ſo great a genius in the law as 
Dundaſs, he underſtood as much of it as fitted him to be an 
excellent advocate, and more than was neceſſary to complear 
him an upright judge. He afterwards died lord preſident of 
the ſeſſion in Scotland, where a marble ſtatue is erected in 


the ſupreme court of juſtice, to the memory of his virtues. 


Such was one of the beſt friends the miniſter had in the 
houſe of commons. As he was never known to ſpeak but 
his real ſentiments, they had great weight with the houſe, 
where the members in the oppoſition, particularly Mr, 
Erſkine, brother to the earl of Mar, who raiſed the rebel- 
lion in the year 1715, endeavoured to repreſent the conduct 
of the minifiry in Scotland, as being dangerous to the libe 
of the ſubject, and particularly in the caſe which was often 
repeated, of the troops drawn out at the time of the election 
of the Scotch peers. They were defended by Mr. Forbes, 
who ſaid, © that the troops in Scotland were abſolutely ne- 
ccllary there, for preventing the notorious practice of ſmug- 
gling, and reſiſting the civil power ;” he likewiſe repreſented 
to the houſe, what a few years after the nation experienced 
a | do 
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Geo. II. of other great towns all over the nation, ta petit 5 
1735. in its favour, it made its progreſs, though ſlowly, througt th 
dee houſe, till it came to be committed to a committee of. 
whole houſe. But, this being objected to upon a diviſion, 
of 90 againſt 74, it was put off for a fortnighi, and N 

quently dropt for that ſeſſion. 

Little more remains for the reader's informations co 
the buſineſs of the ſeſſion, than to inform him of the money 
which had been granted, the account of which is as follows, 

On March 17th, the houſe reſolved itſelf again, into a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, to conſider further of the ſup 
granted to his majeſty, when they reſolved to gout the fol- 
lowing ſums, viz. 

Money , The ſum of 10,3931: 5s. 11 d. to AR Fe the Pay of 
granted this 8 1, 568 J. 55. 11 d. for ſervices incurred, by augmenting his 
majeſty's forces, and in concerting ſuch other meaſures, as 
the exigency of affairs had required. The ſum of 49,8341. 
135. 4d. upon account, for reduced officers of his majelty's 
land- forces and marines, for 1735. The ſum of 3,780 1, for 
paying of penſions to the widows of ſuch reduced. officers of 
is majeſty's land- forces and marines, as died upon the eſta- 
bliſhment of half-pay in Great Britain (and who were mar- 
ried to them before December 25, 1716) for the year 1735. 
The ſum of 79, 7 60 l. 3s. 9d. for the charge of the office of 
ordnance for land- ſervice for 1735. The ſum of 24,693). 
18. 6d. for defraying the extraordinary expence of gy 0 
of ordnance for land- ſervice, not provided for by par liament, 
The ſum of 35,4051. 15 8. 4d. 4 to make good the deficiency 
of the grants for the ſervice of the year 2734. The ſum of 
37,557 J. 135. 4d. for making good the deficiency of the ge- 
neral fund. The ſum of 198,914 l. 9s. 7d. for the ordiqary 
of the navy (including half-pay for ſea-officers) for 1735. 
The ſum of 10, oco l. towards the ſupport of the royal holpi 
tal at Greenwich. The ſum of 10,000 1. towards the main- 
tenance of the Britiſh forts and ſettlements belonging to the 
royal African company of England, on the coaſts of Africa. 
The fum of 26,c001. towards ſettling and ſecuring the colony 
of Georgia in America, The ſum of 40001. towards the 
repair of the collegiate church of St. Peter, Weſtminſter; 
and the ſum of 3,500 J. for the repair of the tower and roof 
of the pariſh church of St. Margaret, Weſtminſter. By add- 
ing theſe fums to the ſums before granted, it will appear, that 
the ſupply granted for this year, amounts to 3,1 504452 
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OF ENGLAND... 235 
This ſeſſion, the commons endeavoured to rectify the laws Geo. II. 
relating to the poor of England, which they found in ſome 1735. 
reſpects to be deſective; in others, difficult to be executed, — 


— 


and in others, chargeable. The chief reſolutions they came — <as 
to, was, that in each county, a number of proper perſons ſhould — 23 
form themſelves into a body politick, fot erecting and govern- 
ing hoſpitals and workhouſes, for the maintenance and em- 
ployment of the poor, for the reception of foundlings and 
other infants, and for the puniſhment of vagrants and other 
diſorderly perſons; and that all the laws relating to the poor, 
ſhould be reduced to one act of parliament. But it being 
the 2d of May before this report was made to the houſe, 
nothing farther was done in this important matter. | 

The account of this ſeſſion of parliament would be im- See vd. 
perfect, without acquainting the reader, that in the de- XVII. p. 
bates of this year upon the meaſures of the adminiſtra- 3 
tion, the Scotch members bore a great part. He, who Character of 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt on the ſide of the court, was 1 
Forbes, lord advocate of Scotland. He had been early bred este for 
tothe law, and upon a very particular occaſion had diſtin- Scotland. 
eviſhed himſelf with great ſpirit in the intereſt of the houſe 
of Hanover, He was endowed with a faculty of ſpeaking, 
that approached to eloquence, in its being natural, unaffect- 
ing, and moving. He is admitted, both by friends and foes, 
to have been one of the honeſteſt men his age or country ever 


produced; and though not ſo great a genius in the law as 


Dundaſs, he underſtood as much of it as fitted him to be an 
excellent advocate, and more than was neceſſary to compleat 
him an upright judge. He afterwards died lord preſident of 
the ſeſſion in Scotland, where a marble ſtatue is erected in 
the ſupreme court of juſtice, to the memory of his virtues. 
Such was one of the beſt friends the miniſter had in the 
houſe of commons.” As he was never known to ſpeak but 
his real ſentiments, they had great weight with the houſe, 
where the members in the oppoſition, particularly Mr, 
Erſkine, brother to the earl of Mar, who raiſed the rebel- 


lon in the Ju 1715, endeavoured to repreſent the conduct 


of the miniſtry in Scotland, as being dangerous to the libe 

of the ſubject, and particularly in the caſe which was often 
repeated, of the troops drawn out at the time of the election 
of the Scotch peers. They were defended by Mr. Forbes, 
who ſaid, © that the troops in Scotland were abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary there, for preventing the notorious practice of ſmug- 
| gling, and reſiſting the civil power;“ he likewiſe repreſented 


to the houſe, what a few years after the nation experienced 
i | to 


286 THE HIS TONY ” 
Geo. II. to be a melancholy truth, that the diſaffection- of the high- 
1725. landers to his majeſty's perſon and family, abſolutely require 
735 eee, 
—— a body oſ troops to bridle them,” . 
Outcrya= Towards the end of the ſeſſion, the outcry about the 
2 Spaniſh depredations, and the danger of the Engliſh 
predations ſugar colonies, was again renewed. It is certain, that the 
and the ſugar South-ſea company were extremely uneaſy at the clandeſtine 
_ revi- trade carried on, to the ruin of their intereft, by the Britiſh 
ſubjects in America, and that they privately; excited the 8a · 
niards to ſuppreſs them, It cannot, at the ſame time, 
be denied, that ſeveral illegal captures were made, by the 
" Spaniards, of Britiſh property. Upon the 28th of March, 
the houſe of commons addreſſed the king 
Addreſs up- © That he will be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions, 
8 Spa- that there may be laid before this houſe copies of all the te- 
dation. ports made by his majeſty's commiſſaries in Spain, together 
with copies or extracts of all letters and papers relating there» 
to; and alſo what ſatisfaction has been obtained for the ſub- 
jects of Great Britain for the many loſſes they ſuſtained by the 
depredations of the Spaniards in Europe, or in the Indies, 
purſuant to the ſecond ſeparate article of the treaty of peace, 
union, friendſhip, and mutual defence between the crowns of 
Great Britain, France and Spain, concluded at Seville on the 
gth of November 1729, the ſaid treaty having been faithfully 

and punctually executed on the part of Great, Britain.” 
Petition With regard to the ſecond ground of clamour, upon the 
from the 31ſt of March a petition was preſented to the houſe of com- 
9 mons from the merchants and planters trading to, and inte- 
planters, reſted in, his majeſty's ſugar colonies, and read; ſetting 
forth, that by two acts, paſſed in the 12th and 22d years of 
king Charles II. the inhabitants of the ſaid colonies are re- 
ſtrained from ſending any ſugars to foreign markets, before 
they are firſt landed in Great Britain: and that the ſugar 
iſlands now being in a declining condition, chiefly by the 
| Increaſe of the French ſettlements, it would be highly bene- 
ficial to Great Britain, as the petitioners apprehend, to put 
the Britiſh ſubjeR in a capacity of diſputing foreign markets 
with the French, and to permit him to carry his ſugars ear- 
lier and cheaper to theſe markets than he now can do: and 
that the ſugar colonies import yearly into this kingdom, ſugar 
enough for our home conſumption, and alſo a large furplus 
for re-exportation to foreign parts; but that the demand 
from abroad has greatly decreafed within theſe few years: and 
the markets for that commodity have been foreſtalled by the 
French, not only to the prejudice of the ſugar trade, w 
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alſo of the general trade of Great Britain; and that if Bri- Geo. II. 


tich ſhips were permitted to go to foreign markets, without 1735. 


unloading here, under proper reſtrictions, the whole charge, 
and, in a great meaſure, the riſk of a double voyage would 
be ſaved : and that the obliging ſuch ſhips to return to Great 
Britain to unload and take their clearance here, before their 
proceeding on another American voyage, would be attend- 
ed with this farther good effect, that they muſt afford to carry 
freight at the cheapeſt rates, or return home empty. 80 
that this regulation, as the petitioners conceive, would ex- 
tend our navigation, and contribute to make us the carriers 
of Europe, without prejudicing the revenue; all the duties 
on ſugar being drawn back on the re-exportation of it to fo- 
rein ports. And therefore praying, that a liberty may be 
granted to carry Britiſh ſugars from our ſugar colonies in 

America, directly to any foreign markets to the ſouthward 

of Cape Finiſterre, under ſuch reſtrictions as ſhall be thought 

reaſonable z and alſo of carrying ſuch ſugars to any foreign 


markets to the northward of Cape Finiſterre, after firft touch- 


ing in Great Britain, giving in a manifeſt of their cargo, and 

entering into bond to return to Great Britain before they pro- 

ceed on another Weſt-India voyage; or ſuch other relief as 

to the houſe ſhall ſeem meet, | 
On the 14th of May, an humble addreſs was preſented to A fecond _ 

his majeſty, that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to give direc- 2 

tions to the proper officer or officers to prepare copies, in or- depreda- 

der to be laid before this houfe the next ſeſſion of parliament, ons. 

of the ſeveral repreſentations, memorials, or petitions, made 

to his late or preſent majeſty, or to the principal ſecretaries 

of ſtate, commiſſioners for executing the office of lord high 

admiral of Great Britain, or commiſſioners for trade and 

plantations, ſince the 25th day of March 1725, which have 

not already been laid before this houſe, relating to any loſſes 

ſuſtained by his majeſty's ſubjects by depredations committed 

by the Spaniards in Europe or America ; together with all 

copies or extracts of any letters from any of the Britiſh go- 

vernors in America, conſuls in Europe, or any commanders - 

in chief or captains of his'majeſty's ſhips of war, to the ſe- 

cretaries of ſtate, commiſſioners for executing the office of 

lord high admiral of Great Britain, or commiſſioners for 

trade and plantations, which have not already been laid be- 

fore this houſe ; and alſo copies or extracts of all letters writ- 

ten, and inſtructions given, by the ſecretaries of ſtate or com- 

mithoners for executing the office of lord high admiral of 

Great Britain, to any of the governors of the Britiſh planta- 

| : x | tions, 
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Geo. II. tions, or any commanders in chief or captains of his | | 
1725. ſhips of war, which have not already been laid before the lt": 
———— houſe. relating, to the ſaid loſſes ſuſtained by the, aid depre- - 
dations. 1 8 by 
But the ſeffion being too far advapced for. 205 thing t be 
Ra 4 in conſequence of theſe reſolutions, the event muft be 
referred to the next ſeſſion of parliament ; for upon the xgth 
Seffion of May, his majeſty thought proper to put an end to. this 
In the ſpeech he made upon the occaſion, he frankly ac. 
His ma- Kknowledged, “that the plan of pacification he had 185 
Jefty's and concerted with the Dutch, had not yet had the deſired at 
5 effect: but, at the ſame time, he was ſtill of opinion, that 
all means of paciſying the troubles of Europe ſhould be par- | 
ſued. He likewiſe thanked the parliament for the ſeaſonable of 
augmentation of the national forces they had made. bath þ 


ſea and land :” and towards the cloſe of his ſpeech] he! informed el 

them, „that being obliged to viſit his German dominions, _ 

| he was to leave the queen, regent ; recommending it to them, um 
| to render the burthen of that weighty truſt as eaſy to her a of 
| poſſible.” The parliament was then prorogued to the 12th of 
| at June next, and by various ſubſequent pra 112 _ 
| A Sch of January next. | "OM jun 
| 1 570 1 . 
| | | CH 4 P. V. r o 
| State of affairs abroad—England imerpoſes i in . 3 
| | ent 
3 the Portugueſe in their quarrel with Spain—Don Cars r 
los crowned in Sicily—Negotiations for a peace Har- h 
liament met Eſtimates laid before them-—Debates e 

aud motions—Ibe prince of Wales married—Proceed- the 

ings relating to. the gin a:i—Dejiciencies ariſing fron tain! 

it debated end made good—IWeft-India merchants pe- * 

tition againſt it—Other petitions — Debates. about the ws 

diſſenters — And upon the mortmain Hi . me Gen 

pealing the teſt-att. | 3 lity \ 

— _ T this time the government of Greet Britain was 48 ende. 
e ens, A high in credit abroad, as it was attempted to be ren. vor, 
ered deſpicable at home. Every day added to the riches of his d 

the nation, by a ſecure enjoyment of her commerce loſt t 
all. the diſturbances of her neighbours. The groundleſs out- to m. 
cry, as if the Britiſh miniftry had encouraged France to ſet prece 
Staniſlaus on the throne of Poland, and thereby to revive comn 
the flames of war in n Europe, now vaniſhed, wo fortif 
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that the French court never was in earneſt in that attempt Geo. II. 
and, notwithſtanding the dutiful letters wrote to Staniſlaus, 73%. 


y his ſon-in-law the French king, the, miniſtry. of Verſailles. 
ball a very different language to the queen, who, they {aid, 


ought not to expect that France was to be ruined-and ex- 


gabe dy ene , Ct na 


ticable attempt. 


The emperor, on the cther hand, was a good deal ſtartled Condud er 
at the moderation of his. majeſty, and expreſſed his ſurprize ce emperor. : 


- 


at his ſpeech to the parliament. The truth is, he had been 
made to- believe, that the parliament would addreſs' the 
throne to renew the grand alliance againſt France. And 
itis poſſible that ſome fich meaſure might have been purſued, 
could it have appeared that his Imperial majeſty had deſerv- 


e it at the hands of Great Britain, or that ſuch an alliance 


could have been formed with any probability of ſucceſs at a 
time when the Dutch were fo ſtrongly wedded to the intereſt 
of France. His Britannic majeſty, however, never Joſt fight 
of the common cauſe; and it was owing to his wiſdom: in- 
tirely, that the ballance of power in Europe was not, at this 
juncture, irretrievably. guined. The French had formed ſo 
frong a party at the Ottoman court, that ſome divans had 
been held to deliberate upon a war with the emperor. This 
coming to the knowledge of the Britiſh and Dutch ambaſſa- 


ors, they communicated the ſame to their maſters, who 


ſent them expreſs orders to counteract the French all they 
could; and they ſucceeded ſo well, that his Britannic ma- 
jeſty received the thanks of the emperor on that account. 
The conferences for peace ſtill continued at the Hague upon 
the footing of king Staniſlaus ceding the crown, but re- 
taining the title of king, of Poland; of don Carlos keeping 
Naples and Sicily; of France reſtoring all the places ſhe 
had conquered ; and of all the powers in Europe guarran- 
tying the pragmatic ſanction. At the ſame time, the States 
General renewed, for another year, their treaty. of neutra- 
lty with France, W 5 

The haughtineſs of the court of Vienna, croſſed all 
endeavours of the mediating powers for peace. The empe- 
ror, inſtead of ſecuring to himſelf what was ſtill left him of 
lis dominions in Italy, or ſome equivalent for what he had 
lot there, renewed his preparations for war, and threatened 
to make the campaign in 1735 more bloody than any of the 


2 


preceding ones. This alarmed the marſhal Broglio, who 


commanded the French armies in Italy, ſo, much, that he 
fortified all important paſſes, and rendered the conquered 
Vol. XX, Mm country 


e War in 


ſuccour Por- 


> 
bo 


* 
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Geo. II. country inacceflible to the Imperial troops. In German, 

1735. Preparations were made by the emperor for covering the kite 

of Metz and Heidelberg, by a line guarded by 20,008 Im. 

and Ger- perialiſts, with the contingent troops of Pruſſia, Denmark, 

Emperor Hanover, and Heſſe Caſſel. But, by this time, his Imperial 

loſes Sicily, majeſty had Joſt almoſt all Sicily to'don Carlos, the ſtrong city 
| of M: flina having been obliged to furrender, - 

Quarrel be» It was about the ſame time that a quarrel broke out be- 

"_—_ Spain tween the courts of Madrid and Liſbon, on account of affront 

l. mutually offered to their ambaſſadors at each court, "But the 

truth is, the ground of the quarrel] lay much deeper; and it 

was ſurmiſed, not without great probability of truth, that the 

Spaniſh court was encouraged by their late ſucgefles in Italy, 

and an advantageous peace they had lately concluded with 

the Moors, to revive their claim upon the crown of Portugal, 

It is certain, that uncommon preparations for war againſt Por- 

tugal were making in Spain, when the court of Liſbon ap- 

plied in the moſt earneſt manner to that of England for relief 

- England The cauſe was too intereſting for the Britiſh miniſtry ot 

inter poſes. nation to be quiet ſpectators upon this occaſton, The 

French, as well as the Spaniards, had of late made a preat 

augmentation of their marine; and the Brazil fleet, in which 

the Britiſh nation had ſo great a concern and property, was 

daily expected home. Application was no ſooner made by 

the court of Portugal by their ambaſſador don Antonio Ale 

Reſolution »edas in April this year, than his majeſty gave orders for fit- 

rn por ting out a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips of war to be ſent under 

tugal, fir John Norris to protect the crown of Portugal and the 

effects of his fubjects from inſults. At the ſame time, or. 

ders were ſent to Mr. Keene to intimate to the Spaniſh mi- 

niſtry his Britannic majeſty's pacific intentions, and that he 

was far from authorizing or encouraging his Portugueze ma- 

jeſty in inſulting the crown of Spain. Theſe orders being 

'communicated to the court of Madrid, who had intell- 

gence of the preparations made in England, don Joſeph 

Patinho, the firſt miniſter of Spain, had orders to declare to 

Mr. Keene, that his Catholic majeſty was willing to ſuſpend 

the execution of every thing that had been reſolved upon 

| againſt the court of Portugal, and to refer their differences 

to the deciſion of his Britannic or moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 

Notwithitanding this, the Spaniſh armies making ſome mo- 

tions on the frontiers of Portugal, Mr. Keene declared, that 

a definitive reſolution had been taken at his maſter's court to 

ſend a powerful ſquadron to the port and coaſts of Liſbon, 

to guard them from any inſult, and to protect the — 
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fleet, This produced a ſtrong remonſtrance from don Joſeph Geo. II. 
patinho, repreſenting, that ſuch a ſtep muſt be ruinous to all 17355 


the merchants concerned in the flota, which was then fitting 


out at Cadiz; becauſe even the report of a breach between 
Spain and England, would deter them from entering their 
goods on board it, which muſt occafion great numbers of 
bankruptcies all over Europe. He added ſeveral other repre- | © 
ſentations to the ſame purpoſe: but all Was to no effect; for 


fir John Norris, on the 20th of May, hoiſted the union flag 


on board the Britannia, his whole n of twenty 
a 


eight * ſhips of war. 


On the 25th he. ſet 


il, and in A fleet ſent 


twelve days after arrived at Liſbon, - where he and the Bri- thither, 
tiſh fleet were received with all the honours due to the deli- 
verers and guardians of that crown and country, The Spa- 

niards affected a very high ftrain of reſentment at this bold 

ſtep of the Engliſh court, and reinforced the line their troops 

had drawn upon the frontiers of Portugal, forbidding all Spa- 


2 Rates, Ships. 


Tons. 
1 Britannia, 1894 
2 Princeſs Amelia, 1570 
2 Namure, 1567 
3 Princeſs Caroline, 1350 
3 Torbay, 1296 
3 Norfolk, 1350 
3 Grafton, 1113 
3 Captain, 1131 
3 Berwick, 1147 
g Lent, ; 77 $90 
3 Royal Oak, 1106 
3 Hampton Court, 1137 
3 Buckingham, 1150 
3 Burford, 1147 
3 Orford, 1098 
4 Dreadnought, 931 
4 Vork, 987 
4 Sunderland, 951 
4 Defiance, 949 
4 Leopard, 762 
4 Swallow. 93M 
4 Warwick, 756 
4 Deptford, 756 
4 Pembroke, 756 
4 Litchfield, 1 
6 Greyhound, 371 
Pool fireſhip, 
Griffin fireſtip, 


Gu ns, 


100 


Faulkner. 


Commanders. 33 
Sir John Norris, adm. 
Vice adm, Balcher, . 
Rear-adm. Haddock, 
Capt. Gerlington, 
Piercy, - EL 
Charlton, 

Davers, 


 Gaddis, 


Clinton, 
Davis, 


Salgard, 


Migghells, 


Browne. 
Vanb rugh, 
Man, 
Medley, 
Williams, 
Martin, 


Trevor, 


Warren, 


5 Graves, 


Brooke, 
Cornwal', 


' Hervey, 


Sir- Y. Peyton, 


: Ambroſe, 


W.illis, 


niards, 
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Geo. II. niards, under pain of death, to have any communication with- 


1735. 


Affairs of rited conduct of the miniſtry; and, indeed, notwithſtandi 


the conti- 
tinent. 


France. 


Europe. 


Oer many. 


niſſlaus were now deſperate in Poland, where king Auguſtus 


commanded the Imperial troops upon the Rhine; but after 


Ita ly. 


part of the management of the aftairs of that court at this. 
time; but his views were very different from thoſe of his 


to peace, and wanted only to bring it about, fo as to ſave 


troops through his dominions, 9,000 of them, which formed 
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that crown. | 


The people of England were highly leaſed! with this-ſph ' 


the reſentment of Spain, it greatly contributed to reſtore the 
tranquillity of Europe. All parties were now heartily tied 
of the war, but none of them would own ſo much. Mon- 
ſieur de Chauvelin, keeper of the ſeals in France, had g 


colleague cardinal Fleury. Chauvelin was devoted to the 
views of the queen of Spain, which not being yet compleat- 
ed, were far from being pacific : and therefore, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Chauvelin, ſhe ſecretly traverſed all the plans that- 
had been offered for accommodating the differences of 


The cardinal, on the other hand, was ſincerely diſpoſed | 
the appearance of his maſter's begging it. The affairs of Sta- 


had been recognized by the primate himſelf, and all the prin- 
cipal nobility, a very few excepted. In Germany, the emperor 
found himſelf inferior to the F rench, but was promiſed a pow - 
erful reinforcement by the Ruſſians, who were then actually 
in motion to march to his aſſiſtance, and to cover the here- 
ditary dominions of king Auguſtus. Prince, Eugene again 


reviewing them, he perceived he could only act upon the de- 
fenſive, and ordered them to keep within their lines, in ex- 
pectation of either being reinforced by the Ruſſians, or that 
a ſuſpenſion of arms would take place. In the mean while, 
the elector of Bavaria having granted a paſſage for the Ruſſian 


their firſt column, actually reached Heidelberg, where they 
were joined by prince Eugene towards the latter end of 
Auguft. | Eran 
In Italy, the arms of France, Spain, and Sardinia were 
every where victorious; and all that the brave count Konig- 
ſeg, the Imperial general there, could do, was to reinforce 
Mantua, and to make the beſt retreat he could towards the 
biſhopric of Trent through the Venetian territories z having 
abandoned the fortified towns of Oſtiglia, Borgoforte, Goito, 
and Caſtellucchio to the armies of the allies, who took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſame, Otbitello followed their fate, as did 
ET ' Mirandol 
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time had been crowned in Sicily, and had returned to Naples, 


where the people ſeemed to be intirely reconciled to his go- 
vernment. | . | 9 
Great Britain was now very formidable both by ſea and 


ing his unwearied endeavours for bringing about a peace. 
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Mirandola, after a brave reſiſtance. Don Carlos by this Geo. II. 


TID” 


Don Caries 
crowned in 
g 3 | g TD Sicily, 
land; and his majeſty, who ſet out for his German diminions Conduct of 
upon the breaking up of the parliament, was there continu- © 


ardinal 


leury. 


With this view, he ſent orders to Mr. Walpole, his ambaſ- 


ſador at the Hague, to preſs their High Mightineſſes to come 
to a reſolution of augmenting their troops; which they flatly 
declined to do, upon pretext, that ſuch a ſtep would be very 
inconſiſtent with the plan of pacification that was now on foot. 
This anſwer was attributed to the influence which cardinal 
Fleury had over their deliberations ; and, indeed, the whole of 
his conduct, at this time, was myſterious. He durſt not abſo- 
lately approve of the plan of pacification, becauſe it had 


been rejected at the court of Spain; nor durſt he reject it, 


for fear of provoking the court of England. He therefore 
propoſed a middie way, in which he ſucceeded, and - that 
was to feel the pulſe of the court of Vienna concerning a 


ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities. He communicated his plan to the 


Britiſh miniſtry, and to the States General, who approved of 
it, and, at his requeſt, made it their own. - For the marquis 


de Fenelon, the French ambaſſador at the Hague, declared, Armiſtice 


that his maſter, at the preſſing inſtance of the maritime pow- agreed to by 
rance, 


ers, was willing to agree to the ſuſpenſion of arms indepen- 
dent of the plan of accommodation which he affected to know 
notoing of. The count d'Uhlfelt, the Imperial ambaſſador, at 
the ſame time preſented to the deputies of the States Genera], 
a memorial in his maſter's name, importing, . That his Impe- 


ſincere deſire of peace, and his confidence in the maritime pow- 
ers, a late proof of which was his readineſs in accepting the 
plan of pacification as ſettled by the king of Great Britain and 
their High Mightineſſes, yet ſtill was ready to give new evi- 
lence of his pacific diſpoſition, and had accordingly inveſted 
bim (count d'Uhlfelt) with proper powers to conſent to an 
armiſtice, being content that it ſhould be a general one, and 
that affairs in Italy ſhould remain in their preſent ſtate, But, 
on the other hand, inſiſting, that for the ſake of the princes 


of the empire, whoſe territories were expoſed to the French 


amy, the moſt Chriſtian king ſhould withdraw his troops 
om the empire, thoſe in the fortified places excepted, and 


that negotiations ſhould be immediately commenced in a con- 
. 1 | greſs 


and the em- 
nial majeſty having already given innumerable inſtances of his F9> . 
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0735» 'f 


— — 


who threa- 
tens to at- 
tack France. 


by the maritime powers.“ 2 3» 

Notwithſtanding theſe condeſcenſions, the French king 
and court ſtil] pretended, that they would ſupport. the elec- 
tion of king Staniſlaus ; but the emperor, being reinforced by 
the Ruſſian auxiliaries, raiſed large ſums upon the princes 


of the empire, and threatened to march 4.0,0:0 men to at- 


tack France upon the ſide of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 


This alarmed the States General, who uſed all the perſua- 


ſions in their power, even to a loan of money, to induce him 
to deſiſt, But while matters thus wore the moſt. warlike af- 
pet, meaſures were privately carrying on for an accommo- 
dation. The Britiſh miniſtry well knew, that the French 


king, as well as the emperor, was exhauſted of money; and 


Nepotia- 
tions tor a 
peace. 


their deputies invited Mr. Walpole to a conference, in which 


Ad ermifice But the deciſive reſolution was now taken; and notwitt 
da ces place. ſtanding the obſtinacy of the court of Madrid, an armiſtic 


that the acquiſition of Lorrain was the ultimate view of the 
court of Verſailles. A hint was therefore given by the Bri- 
tiſh miniiter at Paris to cardinal Fleury, who . ve it 
ſo well, that he immediately reſolved to try how the Imperial 
court really ſtood as to a peace. He determined, however, to 
keep his proceedings as ſecret as poſſible from all, but eſpe- 
cially from Chauvelin. With this view, he ordered Cha- 
vigny, who attended his Britannic majeſty at Hanover, to 
mention the affair to the Imperial miniſter at the ſame place; 
who reliſhed it ſo well, that an agent was direAly ſent to 
Vienna: and it was reſolved on all hands, that the utmult 
ſecrecy ſhould be obſerved in the negotiation. It was, how 
ever, not ſo privately conducted as to be kept intirely fron 
the knowledge of M. Van Hoey, the Dutch ambaſſador at 
Paris, who ſent an intimation of it to his maſters. Thi, 
together with the emperor's repeatedly declaring his reſolt- 
tion to march 40,000 men into the Auſtrian Netherland, 
gave a prodigious alarm to their High Mightineſſes; aut 


they expatiated very pathetically upon the connections be 
tween Great Britain and the United Provinces, and the nt: 
ceſſity of rendering them ſtronger than ever; promiſing to be 
conducted in all their deliberations by the ſentiments of | 
Britannic majeſty. 


was not only concluded, but executed, between the emp 
and the French in Germany, and another in Italy, upon d 
following terms: That there be à ceſſation of all 200 
hoſiility, as is already obſerved upon the Rhine and the M; 
ſelle. That the ſuſpenſion of arms ſhall equally exterd n 


they accept on refuſe it. 


ceavoured to gain over the king of Sardinia; who, t though 
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The faid troops ſhall 
lo, as far as its junction with the 


Paſſports ſhall be granted for all boats and waggons 


This armiſtice being properly intimated, put a ſtop to the 


farther effuſion of blood in Germany and Italy. And in the 


mean while, the - negotiation for a general peace went on, 2 — 
pain diſ- 
ſatisfies, 


which alarmed the court of Madrid ſo much, that they en- 


not the moſt powerful, was the moſt uſeful, prince in the 
alliance, He had great reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the 


court of Madrid; for, though he had had an abſ{.lute pro- 


miſe of the Mia yet he had been refuſed it: he there- 
fore rejected all propoſitions of a treaty with the Spaniards. 


About the ſame time, cardinal de Fleury informed the Spaniſh 
miniſter at Paris, that the obſtinacy and ambition of the court 
of Madrid alone, was to be blamed for all that had happen- 


ed, by their injuſtice and breach of promiſe to the king of 


the allies of France, il they ſhall have declared whether Geo. IL, 
That tho' by the term, ſuſpenſion 1735.6. 
of arms, nothing 1 is meant more than a ceſſation of hoſtili- 
ties, yet it is agreed, that the French troops ſhall retire from 
the banks of the Adige and the Mincio. 
in poſſeſſion of Goito and 6 gens. 
have the courſe of the O 
Po, for their bounds ; and the Po from that place to the firſt 
town in the pope's territory. The troops of the two powers 

ſhall not penetrate within each other's limits, except when 

the French have a mind to relieve or refreſh the garriſon, of 

Goito. 
belonging to the two armies,” 


That they remain 


* 


Sardinia, who was ready to have thrown himſelf into the arms 


of the empire, had the war continued, 


An opportunity will be taken in the progreſs of the hiſtory 
of the year 1736, of ſhewing the full effect of all thoſe 


much more advantage than in this place, becauſe they will 
there come under a more compacted view. 


On the 15th of January, the Britiſh parliament met at Meetine of 
By his majeſty's fpeech it appeared, that the tbe parlia- 


Weſtminſter. 
plan of pacification, entered upon by the French and the Impe- 

rialiſts, was materially the ſame that had been concerted be- 
tween him and the States- General, though communicated as 
a new plan coming from theſe two powers. He told the 
two houfes, “that he had agreed to the plan, which had 
been communicated to the kings of France and Sardinia, 
and there were hopes of their agreeing to it likewiſe, upon 
their obtaining reaſonable ſecurity for their poſſeſſing the ſe; 


3 4 " that 


different cabals and negotiations, as it can then be done to 


ment, 


King's 
ſpeech, 


veral countries ſtipulated to them.” His majeſty then ſaid, 
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„„ THE HISTORI 
1 Geo. II.“ that he had already given orders for a reduction of h 
I 1735-6. forces, both by ſea and land; but that he hoped they would 
agree to ſome extraordinary expence, till the peace of Eu- 
was more fully ſettled ;*”” and then he moſt pathetically ex. 
horted them, in imitation of the two great powers of Europe, 
to peace and unanimity. FO | by 5 
Proceedings In the houſe of peers it was propoſed in their addreſs of 
_ me oe thanks for the ſpeech, to declare, that the houſe. ſees with 
varliament, Pleaſure, in their preſent ſituation, the happy effects of the 
extraordinary ſupplies of late years granted by parliament; 
together with many congratulations upon the plan of pacih- 
cation.” But the earl of Strafford, who had oppoſed ever 
peace that had been made ſince that of Utrecht, in hic 
he had a great ſhare, was for leaving out the above words, 
| and for appointing a day for taking his majeſty's ſpeech into 
| conſideration, according to the antient uſage of parliament, * 
| | He was ſeconded by ſeveral lords in the oppoſition, who 
: could not believe that Great Britain was at all in the ſecret 
of pacification, or that her influence had at all contributed 
thereto ; and in their opinion, they ſaid, <* the peace was a 
very bad one for Europe, becauſe it was to leave to France 
the poſſeſſion of all Lorrain, by which ſhe had always ready 
- acceſs to the empire.” 3 
The duke of Newcaſtle and the lord Hervey were againſt 
the affectation of reviving, upon that occaſion, an oblolets 
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cuſtom, which they thought might inſinuate ſome diſtruſt of nc 

his majeſty,” and were for going into the addreſs immediately, th 

1 They obſerved, © that France, for more than a century back, of 

of pacibcg. had, in fact, been in poſſeſſion of Lorrain, or could poſſeſ ye 
tion. it when ſhe pleaſed; and that therefore the plan of pacifica- 

tion added little or nothing to her power on that ſide.? But m 

to this it was replied, “that France before had poſſeſſion li 

only of ſome ſtrong places in Lorrain, and that the revenues of 

always went to its dukes, and that in peaceable times they cc 

were improvadle to 500, ooo l. a year, which ſhe would not of 

fail in applying to the improvement and increaſe of her ma- * 

rine.” In anſwer to this, it was obſerved, that king Sta- U 

niſlaus was to have all the revenues of that dutchy during his ſu 

natural life, and that the garriſons, which the French would It 

be obliged to keep up in the country, would pretty near ex- W 

hauſt all its revenues. That the poſſeſſion of Lorrain was 4 of 

matter of indifferency to .the balance of power in Europe, ey 

however intereſting it might be to any particular prince; but in 

that in the preſent caſe, © volenti non fit injuria ;* the preſent : 


duke was willing, nay, deſirous, to quit ſo precariqus a poſſeſ. 


* 


OF ENGLAND. 
fon for an independent and more valuable certainty, and 
tht the frontiers of the empire would be no more expoſed 


« 1 » 


than they were before. 


At laſt, a committee being appointed, without any diviſion, 


was voted to be heard at the bar of the houſe on the 24th 
of February, and from the number of the voters, and the 
evidences concerned, it was thought it could not be diſcuſſed 
in Jeſs than two ſeſſions. But in order to facilitate diſpatch 


297 
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173 5-6. 


See Vol. 


XVIII. p. 
337» 338. 


Addreſs 


_ voted by the 
peers, 
and com- 


mons, 


thereupon. 


3 much as poſſible, it was moved, that the petitioners o ! 


heir agents give to the ſitting - memher or his agents, liſts of 
Pony | © - 


298 THE HIS To'Rty, 
Geo. II. the perſons objected to, with the ſeveral heads of objeions, 
I7 35-0. diſtinguiſning the ſame againſt the names of the voters E- 


| agents by the ſitt ing- member.“ 
Nov. 29. 
vis, Vil. fo much approved of, that after making a great many amend.- 
Jan. 18. ments, and ſurmounting a great many difficulties, the houſe 
- Arvz made the reſolution general, in the following terms :  * 
88 «© That in all caſes of controverted elections for counties 
in England and Wales, to be heard at the bar of this houſe, 
or befoie the committee of privileges and eled ions, the pe- 
titioners do by themſelves, or by their agents, within a con- 
venient time to be appointed, either by the houſe, or the 
committee of privileges and elections, as the matter to be 
heard ſhall be before the houſe, or the ſaid committee, deliver 
to the ſitting- members or their agents, liſts of the perſons 
intended by the petitioners to be objected to, who voted for 
the ſitting- members; giving in the ſaid liſts, the ſeveral heads 
of objection, and diſtinguiſhing the ſame againſt the names 
of the voters excepted to; and that the fitring members do 
by themſelves, or by their agents, within the ſame time de- 
Nver the like liſts, on their part, to the petitioners or their 
agents.“ It was then ordered, that, in the affair of the York- 
ſhire election, the ſaid lifts be delivered in by that day three 
weeks; and on the 19th of January the like liſts were or- 
dered to be delivered in a month in the Norfolk election; 
but all this was not done without great debate; in which the 
| miniſter as often loſt, as gained the queſtion. "FS 
Eftimate for The eſtimate of the ordinary of the navy this year amount- 
736. ed to 217,2691. 45. 10d. beſides 10,000 l. for Greenwich 
| hoſpital. The eſtimate for the land forces was 649,2701. 
2s, That of the land-ordnance was 79,7601. 3s. 9d. Be 
ſides 4,5911. 1s. 8 d. for ordnances and ſtores ſent by his 
majeſty's order in council to Barbadoes and the Leeward 
Iſlands, for which no allowance had been made by parli- 
ment, and 5, oo 1 l. 8 s. 7 d. à deficiency aroſe upon account of 
victualling Gibraltar, to be provided for by parliament. 
The debt of the navy, under the following articles, vi. 
wear, tear, and extraordinary repairs, ſeamens wages, vic. 
tualling debt, ſick and hurt, amounted to 491, 361 l. 98. 8d. 
The eſtimate of the buildings, re- buildings, and repairs of 
ſhips, amounted to 60, 167 J. The eſtimate of the charge 
of his majeſty's forces in the plantations, Minorca, and Gi- 
braltar, amounted to 216,228 1. 10s. 119. and for the out- 


penſioners of Chelſea-hoſpital, to 24, 5 18 l. 108% - 4 


cepted to; the like liſts to be given to the petitioners or their | 


This method, which had its foundation in precedents, wi 
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On the 26th of January, theſe eſtimates and the other Ge 
1 735-6. 


papers being referred to a committee of ſupply, they came to 
a reſolution of employing 15,000 ſeamen for the current 
ear. This reſolution met with little or no oppoſition, only 
Ir. Plummer was pleaſed to ſay, that Great Britain, far 
from being able to pay ſubſidies, was poorer than the poorelt 
prince in the North, and that the miniſtry ought to make a 
demand of a ſubſidy upon the crown of Portugal, for the 
expenſive fleet that had been ſent to Liſbon.” This ſneer, 
however, loſing its effect, the reſolution was agreed to. 
But upon the 28th of the ſame month, when the ordinary 


men in the oppoſition renewed. their motion of laſt year, that 
it mould be referred to the conſideration of a ſelect com- 
mittee. The arguments, both for and againſt the motion, 


differed little from what were urged laſt year, therefore it is 


ſufficient to ſay, that the queſtion being called for, a negative 
was put upon the motion, by a majority of 256 againſt 155 ?, 


and the houſe then went into a committee of ſupply. 


Little oppoſition was made to the ſupplies granted; but 
when they were agreed to by the houſe, a motion was made, 
that an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to ac- 
quaint him with the :eadineſs, wherewith his ſaithful commons 
have agreed to the continuance of that extraordinary expence, 
which he hath thought neceſſary in the preſent juncture; in 
which reſolution they have concurred with the greater chear- 
fulneſs and willingneſs, as a ſuitable and grateful return to 
his royal goodneſs, in ordering ſo conſiderable a reduction 
of his forces both by ſea and land, as ſoon as the preſent 
poſture of affairs would permit ; and in ful] confidence, that it 


is his royal intention, as ſoon as there ſhall be a more perfect 


reconciliation among. the ſeveral powers of Europe, to make 
ſuch further reduction of his forces, as may be conſiſtent 
with the ſecurity and dignity of his majeſty's royal perſon 
and government, and with our preſent happy conſtitution ; 
not doubting but that, from his fatherly compaſſion to his 
people, he will be gracioufly pleaſed to direct, that whatever 


land- forces ſhall hereafter be thought neceſſary, be eſtabliſh- 


ed in ſuch a manner, as ſhall make the ſaving more ſenſible, 
and the future burthen leſs grievous to the nation.” This 


motion produced à long debate, but no diviſion ; fur it paſſed 


in the negative, 


* Mr William Pitt was à teller in the minority upon this 


cdiriſion. | 


On 


eo. II. 


I 5,000 ſea- 
men voted, 


Motion for 
eſtimate of the navy was preſented to the houſe, the gentle = ſelect com- 


mittee, 


Motion for 
an addrels z 


rejected. 
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Geo. II. On the 3d of February, purſuant to an addreſs from the 
x 735-6... houſe of commons, an account was-preſented=at- he her, I. 

ſhewing how the money given for the ſervice of the y your 

8 1735, had been diſpoſed of; by. which” it appedit 
en, there was a deficiency; of ways atld/ means of 206 137 5 
Kd. Such kind of Jefcten se, which, from the 
inte buſineſs," and unexpected exigencies, becafn ow Yeiy! 
quent, and ſtill incteaſed* the burthen or the Gebet of the: 
public, gave great apprebenfions to ſeveral well: meaning 
1 fins; and many ſchemes were now formed for eaſing" the tite1 
reducing in- tional. debt, by reducing the intereſt of: none upog | } tk . 


tereſt, * eemable ks Ide whole debt oy the 0 

Debt of the ſtöhd at Chr mas 1735, was 47; 8,2 $30, 

nation. annual intereſt upon ©: ma Ae wtf 77 * 
4d. The miniſter was ſenſible of the wiſdom merz 
ency of this meaſure, which was capable f = nonltr 
but the juncture would not allow of its Being earl 05 
ecution. The preſs; however, groaned with 7 uß 
this ſubjeck, and he gentlemen in the oppofiiaty Wt wi 
the 1 Wy the miniſtry was under, nete OE 92 io 

uing in the houſe of commons, u on a to ic hey 

Pad al the field to themſelves. bo 2 5 Io > 1 

Marriaze of The attention of the public, Ponfvelt was grad / dives 

the prince of ed at this time, e an event rl the Whol ee g 


Wales. 


eminenc of kame 4 or merit Pop 1 | 2 to Fe: N 
ceſs of Saxe: gotha, ſiſter 16 the reigning duke, an 7 M 
teſtant. The: preliminaries' being! ſettled, lord Del Wa) Was; 
ſent in the beginning of March to that court to denial” 
princefs in marriage for his royal highneſs the prin FW 74 
And on the 25th. of Aprit following, he biene 
Greenwich, where {he was waited upon by Bis K che 1 4 * 
neſs, and on the 27th of the ſame month, tlie maxtiage' cos 
mony was celebrated. This expedition was 4 Xo 
deficiency of the Jaws of precedeney i in England, 'w W Rie 
not ſettled the rank of the princeſs, before { 
princeſs of Wales. be nation in. . was 255 
with this marriage. The lor a alder 
don took the firſt opporturitty of./1 mating 
ems occaſion, and were ed 8 


ha 


ern eee rr Wr Foe, 5 * e 
1 82 eie n 11 
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20th of April, reſolved, nemine contradicente, © That an 


laws and liberties of this nation, in the full manner we now 
happily and thankfully enjoy them, under the protection of 
his majeſty's juſt and mild government over his people.” 
The houſe came to the like reſolution with regard to her 


Wales, The like procee ings were held in the houſe of 


peers. | 


themſelves on that occaſion, Mr. afterwards lord, Lyttelton, 


cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, The former, in ſome parts of his 
ſheech, ſhewed how well he had ſtudied Cicero, particularly, 


Marcellus; but notwithſtanding the whole of it was one con- 
tnued, though juſt, panegyric, upon their royal highneſſes, it 

contained ſeveral ſevere glances againſt the miniſter. The 

peech of the latter is unmixt with any ſtrain, but that of 

leclamation z and we have few models of antiquity, more 

perfect in that kind, it being more ornamented than the de- 

amations of Demoſthenes, and leſs diffuſed than thoſe of, 

ef. 5 | 5 

This ſeſſion produced another motion for raiſing the ſup- 


ut any diviſion. 


dunty of Middleſex, ſetting forth, That the drinking of 
geneva, and other diſtilled ſpirituous liquors, hath, for ſome 
ers laſt paſt, greatly increaſed, eſpecially among the people 
i inferior rank; and that the conſtant and exceflive uſe 
iereof hath already deſtroyed thouſands of his majeſty's ſub- 
Kt, and renders great numbers of others unfit for uſeful 
"our and ſervice, debauching at the ſame time their morals, * 
nd driving them into all manner of vice and wickedneſs 5 
| | and 


The two houſes of parliament diſtinguiſhed themſelves up- Geo. II. 
on the ſame occaſion; and the houſe of commons, on the 1735-5. 


hunble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to congratulate His majeſty 
his majeſty upon the nuptials of his royal highneſs the prince congratu- 
of Wales; and to expreſs the ſatisfaction and great joy > ven, 3 
his faithful commons on this happy occaſion, which they of the prince 
Jok upon with unſpeakable comfort, as the means, under of Wales. 

the divine providence, of giving an additional ſtrength to the 
proteſtant, intereſt, and of ſecuring to all future ages, the 


| « 
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majeſty and their royal a, roms the prince and princeſs of 


While thoſe congratulations were under deliberation in Mr. Lyttel- 
the houſe of commons, two mirrors. of eloquence diſplayed "2 Ro 
N De a I, + 2? ſpeeches. 
and Mr. William Pitt, afterwards one of his majeſty's prin- 


in his celebrated compliment to Cæſar, upon his pardoning 


les within the year, but a negative was put upon it, with- 


On the 20th of February, came a petition before the houſe Petition 
commons, from his majeſty's juſtices of the peace for the noting 
g2neva, 
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Seo. II. and that this pernicious liquor is now ſold, not only by dif- 


——— —— ferior trades ; by which means, journeymen, apprentices, 
and ſervants, are drawn in to taſte, and, by degrees, to like, 
approve, and immoderately drink thereof; and that the 
petitioners apprehend the public welfare and ſafety, as well 
as the trade of the nation, will be greatly affected by it; a: 
this practice is dangerous and miſchievous to the health, 
ſtrength, peace, and morals, and tends greatly to diminiſh 

the labour and induſtry of his majeſty's ſubjects: and there- 
fore praying, that the houſe will take the premiſes into their 
ſerious conſideration, and apply ſuch remedy, as the houſe 
ſhall judge moſt proper.” 55 . 
This petition being referred to a committee, on the 24th 
ſir Charles Turner reported from it the following reſolu- 
tions, which were moved for by fir Joſeph Jekyll. 
Reſolutions That the low price of ſpirituous liquors, was the prin- 
concerning cipal inducement to the exceſſive and pernicious uſe thereof. 
ie fame. That in order to prevent the exceſſive and pernicious uſe of 
ſpirituous liquors, a diſcouragement ſhould be given thereto, 
by a duty to be laid on all fuck liquors by retail. That 
the vending, bartering, or uttering, the ſaid liquors, ſhould 
be reſtrained to perſons keeping publick brandy ſhops, 
viQuualling-houfes, coffee-houſes, alehouſes, and innholders, 
and to ſuch apothecaries and ſurgeons, as ſhould make uſe of 
the ſame by way of medicine only. That no perſon, keep- 
ing a publick brandy ſhop, a publick ene 
fee-houſe, or alehouſe, or being an innholder, ſhould be per- 
mitted to vend, barter, or utter, the ſaid liquors, but by a 
licence, with a duty payable thereupon.” Bhs 
It was plain from thoſe reſolutions, that the alterations 
neceſſary to be made, might occaſion either new duties or 
alterations in the old ones, and therefore it was proper the 
report ſhould be referred to a committee of ways and means, 
which accordingly was done; and on the 8th of March, the 
following reſolutions were moved for. * 

Reſolutions * That all ſpirituous liquors, which any retailer thereof 

in the com- ſhould, from and after the 24th day of June, 1736, be pole 

3 ſeſſed of, there ſhould be granted to his majetly, # duty 0 

| e twenty ſhillings per gallon. That from and after the 24th 
of June, 1736, the ſum of fifty ſhillings yearly, ſhould be 

paid to his majeſty, for a licence to be taken ont yearly fol 
every perſon keeping a public brandy ſhop, a public vietual 
ling-houſe, coffee-houſe or alehouſe, or being an mn 
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1735-6. tillers, and geneva-ſhops, but by many other perſons of in. 
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| 30 
It who ſhall vend, barter, or utter any ſuch ſpirituous liquors.” Geo. II. 
4 and on the 17th of March the following reſolutions were 1735-6. 
| oved for: „„ Ws : OO — f 
ke, WY . That the duty and revenue, which ſhould ariſe by li- 
the cences for vending brandy or ſpirits, as alſo the preſent duties 
el on l wines, ſtrong waters, brandy, rum, arrack, and all 
Ko other ſpirits whether foreign or Britiſh, and ſuch duties as 
th, ſhould ariſe by retailing the ſame, ſhould be united to, and 
iſh made part of the general or aggregate fund eſtabliſhed by the 
A act of the firſt of king George I. and ſhould be iſſued and 
der BN applied to the uſes to which the ſaid fund is, or ſhould be 
uſe made applicable. | en ph 1 
„That all the ſeveral annuities, payments, and appropria- _ 
4th tions which were then charged upon, and payable out of, 
blu the ſaid ſeveral duties on ſtrong waters, brandy, rum, arrack, £ 
'E or any other ſpirits, ſhould be charged upon and made pay- 
— able out of the ſaid aggregate funß. „ 
of. | Some plauſible reaſons againſt the high duty laid in the Ovpoſition 
& of frſt reſolution were urged by the gentlemen in the oppoſition. 
* Mr. P. was for reviving the act againſt geneva, and extend- 
5 irg it to all home-made ſpirits, by which the common 
10 people would be deprived of the means of getting drunk at 
3 a ſmall expence; and for obliging every perſon retailing ſpi- 
70 rituous hquors to take out a licence. He obſerved, that 
y the duty was equal to a prohibition, and that it extended to 
A rum, which might prove of the very worſt conſequence to 
55 . our ſugar iſlands, which were already in a declining condi- 
. tion. He ſaid, “ that many thouſands depended for their 
by livelihood upon the Britiſh diſtiltery, and that it was abſurd 
* to argue againſt the uſe of a thing from the abuſe of it.“ 
1 It was argued on the other hand, That nothing but the Anſwered, 
* extreme danger of the public from the abuſe of ſpirituous li- 
by quors of all kinds, could have prevailed with gentlemen to 
* * come to the reſolutions propoſed. That they were very ſen- 
lible of the difficulties to which great numbers of his majeſty's 
* ſubjects would be reduced by the duties to be laid upon the 
7 retail of ſuch liquors; but the intereſt of every particular 
ay c man muſt give way to the general intereſt; and where the 
* preiervation of the ſociety was ſo viſibly and ſo eſſentially 
11d be concerned, the prejudice that ſome few particular perſons 
by fot might ſuffer was not to be regarded, However, that all poſ- 
Qual {ble care would be taken of thoſe that might any ways ſuffer 
older by the duties to be laid on the retail of ſpirituous liquors, in 
order that they might be enabled to fall 'upon ſome other 


Way of ſupporting their families; and as every one would be 
| —— 5 | convinced 


8 


HE His Fos 
Geo. II. convinced that their being turned out of their preſent way | 
1735-6. of ſupporting their families, was become necellary' falhl 
public good of their country, and for the preſervation of the 
people in general, it was to be preſumed that every. man 
would willingly ſubmit to ſuch a regulation, ſo that it could 
not raiſe any diſlaffeQiori to his majeſty's perſon or govern- 
ment, nor could it produce any riots or tumults. That With 
reſpe& to rum and brandy, it was very certain that they like- 
wiſe had been often drunk to a very great exceſs, notwith- 
| ſtanding the high duties laid upon them, and were as perni- 
Cious both to the health and morals of the people as any 
home-made ſpirit. That it would be ridiculous to lay a high- 
er duty upon home-made ſpirits, which were the manufacture 
of the ſubjects of this iſland, than upon rum or brandy, 
eſpecially the latter ; and that if our ſugar iſtands ſhould ſuf- 
fer a little by our leſſening the conſumption of rum, they 
could not complain, when they conſidered that it was for 
the ſake of preſerving their mother country, the general 
intereſt of which was always to be preferred to the particu- 
lar intereſt of any colony : for if any ſort of ſpirit ſhould be 
exempted from the duties then to be impoſed, the retailers 
would ell all forts of ſpirits under that denomination, and 
the diſtillers would compound them in ſuch a manner, that it 
- would be impoſſible to diſcover the fallacy. That they would 
willingly agree to the method propoſed by the honourable 
gentleman, of laying on but a ſmall duty at once, and railing 
that duty by degrees ; but they were very ſure the laying on, 
a ſmall duty, would not be an effeQtual- remedy for the cri 
ſo loudly complained of: and if the ſpirit which was then 
in the nation againſt all ſorts of diſtilled ſpirituous liquors, 
ſhould be allowed to ſubſide, they were afraid they would neyer 
be able to get any new act paſſed for raiſing. that duty; be- 
cauſe of the multitude of people that would always be en- 
gaged by their own private intereſt to oppoſe the paſiing ſuch 
a law: therefore they thought it was abſolutely necellary to 
take the advantage of the preſent conjuncture, in order to | 
put an effectual ſtop to a practice which had been ſo long 
and fo juſtly complained of, and for that reaſon” they were 
for agreeing to the motion,” CO oi og Hr 
Fartherpro- Such were the arguments for and againſt this famous mea- 
— ſure, which at that time quite ingroſſed the public attention; 
and certainly nothing but the extreme = 62 of preſeryin 
the very ſpecies of Engliſhmen amongſt the lower ranks 0¹ 
people, could have juſtified it. The reſolution, however, Was 
agreed to without any diviſion, as were the other * 
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have already mentioned, at ſeparate times, and after great de. Geo, II. \ 


+ hate; and a bill was accordingly ordered in. But fir Robert 17 35-6, 
the WU alpole, in the mean while, ftarted a difficulty which had ———— 
Jan not been foreſeen. When the maſter of the rolls moved for ” 
uld his reſolutions in the committee, fir Robert obſerved; 

m- a that the duties propoſed. to be laid upon ſpirituous liquors, = 

ith muſt neceſſarily diminiſh their conſumption and conſequent- 

ke- ly the duties upon them, many of which ſtood appropriated 

the for anſwering certain annuities and payments, particularly 

ni to the civil liſt; and therefore, it would be neceſſary to con- 
der of ways and means to make ſuch deficiencies good.” At 

zh- the ſame time it appeared, that at leaſt 70,0001. a yeat went 

ure to the civil 1iſt from the duties upon ſpirituous liquors, This 

dy, conſideration gave riſe to the two reſolutions of the 17th of 

uf- March in the committee of ways and means : but they pro- 

ey duced great debates. . It was ſaid, that the crown could be 

for no ſufferer by the propoſed duty, becauſe it muſt increaſe 

ral the conſumption of beer, ale, and wine, and conſequently. _ 

u- increaſe the produce of the licences for ſelling them. Many Debates up- 
be ſevere things were ſaid on this head. The miniſtet was re- on the fame: 
ers preſented as being willing that people ſhould be poiſoned, 

nd rather than he ſhould not make a lucrative job; and that he 

it would fink into his own and his” friends pockets all the in- 

ud creaſe upon the duties ariſing from beer, ale, and wine. 

ble But the houſe, at leaſt the diſpaſſionate part of it, was far 

ng from paying any regard to thoſe invectives. It was plain 

on. that all the miniſter deſired was, that there ſhould be ſome 

vil certain fund allotted for anſwering the indiſpenſible neceſſi- 


ties of the government; and that if there did ariſe an in- 

creaſe of the exciſe upon beer and ale, an account of tie 
ſame might be called for, and the increaſe replaced to the ag- 

pregated fund in lieu of the money taken from it to pH | 

good the deficiency of the duty upon ſpirituous liquors. And | 2 
thus, if the increaſe ſo much ſpoken of, of the duties upon ws 
vine and ale ſhould be as great as repreſented, the aggre- 

rated fund could not ſuffer by making it a bank for ſupply- 

ing the indiſpenſible exigencies of government. Such were 

the principal heads of this debate, which ſoon took another 

tun. For the oppoſition pretending to acquleſce in the mini- Motion 


ſter's reaſoning, ſaid, that it was then highly neceſſary 9 — 


4 8 8 N A3 


* * 


the late produce of the hereditary and temporary exciſe ought 


to be aſcertained, that the future incfeaſe which may hap- 
pen on the duties to be laid upon beet and ale may be pte- 
fly known, and appropriated to the aggregated fund. With 
dis view a motion was made, that on Monday the 224 of 
Vol. 1 | | ö 8 Lf 5 © nd Wh n0 Ws af March ; 


+ 
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Geo. II. March, the commiſſioners of the exciſe ſhould lay belore the 
1736. houſe an account of the neat produce of the hereditaty'and 
—— temporary exciſe from Midſummer 1716, to Midſummer 
1726, diſtinguiſhing each year, and the produce of the ſere- 

ral duties belonging to the exciſe. But this motion, 28 bei 


* 


M highly improper at that time, was thrown out, upon 2 Uni- 

the houſe of ſion of 181 againſt 122. 3 35 1 

commons. So great an alteration in a capital branch of the revenue, i 

could not but engage the attention and concern of mat in- i 

tereſted in its conſequences. On the 29th of March, the 

maſter of the rolls, who had ated with great zeal through 

the whole affair, preſented to the houſe, according to or- 

der, a bill for laying a duty upon the retailers * f 

liquors, and for licenſing the retailers thereof: and the fame b 

being received, Mr. Chancellor of the exchequer ſtood up, p 

Meſſage and, by his majeſty's command, acquainted the houfe, © That f 

from the ag the alterations propoſed to be made by that bill in the du. „ 

1 charged upon all ſpirituous liquors, might, in a q 

degree, affect ſome part of his majeſty's civil- lĩiſt revenues ar- 4 

ſing from the ſame, his majeſty, for the ſake of remedjing 1 

ſo great an evil as was intended by that bill to be prevented, F 

conſented to accept any other revenue of equal value, to be _ 

ſettled and appropriated in lieu of his intereft in the fail * 

duties.“ | | 3 

The houſe acquieſced in this propoſal; and the bil 4 

being read a firſt time, was ordered to be read a ſecond; Wl 

but being moved for to be printed, a negative was put Wl |, 

The bill or- upon the motion upon the 3 iſt of March. The bill having 10 

—_— been read a ſecond time, was committed to a committee of _ 

= the whole houſe for that day ſe'nnight ; but on the 6th d 4s 

Petition of April a petition againſt it was preſented on behalf of te WW u 
pril a petition ag „ * Ae 

the Weſt- merchants and planters trading to, and interefted iu, the Bri 5 
India mer. P d 58 Gs a e de 

chants a- tiſh ſugar colonies in America; ſetting forth, that if the bil De 

gainſtit. ſhould paſs, it would bring, as the petitioners apptebendet, M tn 

unavoidable ruin on the ſugar colonies, though the evil cm. no 

plained of did not ariſe from the conſumption of the commo- the 

dities imported from the ſaid colonies ; and repreſenting v rat 

the houſe a ſtate of their caſe with regard to the'confuny- 11 

tion of ſugar, molaſſes, and rum, as it would be Affecte . bos 

the bill brought in upon the ſaid reſolutions ; in full affuranc, BF reg 

that the wiſdom of the legiſlature would find mean effec ſug; 

> tually to ſuppreſs the evils occaſioned by the excelliye uſe bn. 

ſpirituous liquors, without deſtroying the ſugar trade, up 292 

which the ſubſtance of fo many thouſands of hits mfc Brit 

moi 


TubjeRs depended ; and therefore praying, that b 


might be heard by themſelves or their counſel, againſt ſo Geo. II. 
much of the ſaid bill as they conceived might extend to their 17 36. 
prejudice, or affect the Britiſh ſugar trade. — | 
The Weſt-India merchants were a body of people that parade of 
all others the miniſter had the leaſt inclination to imbroil him- indis mer. 
ſelf with. They generally concerned themſelves very little chants, 
with politics, but ſtuck to the party which they thought were 
moſt in their own intereſt. The preſent was an alarming. 
ſtep to them; and many of them being members, a, very 
ſmart ſtruggle was made that the ſaid petition ſhould be refer- 
red to the conſideration of the whole houſe, to whom 
the bill was committed; and that the petitioners, if they 
thought fit, ſhould be heard by themſelves or their council 
before the committee, according to the prayer of their 
petition. But the miniſter had now reſolved upon this mea- 
ſure, and it had gone too far to admit a farther debate. It 
was urged, that the bill was now become a money bill, and 
that the forms of the houſe did not admit of any council be- 
ing heard againſt it. A great number of precedents were 


read both for and againſt this opinion. The friends of the Precedents | 
read in re- 


petition urged, that the refuſing to hear petitions againſt 0.5. 
money bills, only took place when ſuch bills were to raiſe petition, 
money for the current ſervice of the year; in which caſe it Bike 
was unreaſonable that the public ſhould ſuffer through- the 1 
ſuggeſtions of petitions. But that the preſent bill was not of 

that kind; and that the petitioners were too uſeful a body to 

the kingdom to be denied the prayer of their petition. But, 

to this, it was anſwered, that the bill depending was to all 

intents and purpoſes a money bill ; and that whatever prece- 

dents had been read in regard to the petition, they certainly 

went upon a wrong principle ; and that the diſadvantages 

aribng from hearing petitions of that kind, had been by ex- 

perience found to be attended with ſuch inconveniencies, 

that the houſe had come to a general reſolution to hear no 

more of them. It was ſaid, in favour. of the petition, that Debates up- 
the legiſlature ought to be extremely tender in making alte- 9? *+ 
ations in a trade in which the nation had ſuch powerful rivals 5 
as the French were. But, to this, it was replied, that they 

ought, without doubt, to be ext emely cautious in making any 
regulation which might diſcourage our ſugar trade, or our 

ſugar colonies ; but neither that trade, nor any of thoſe co- 

lonies, could be of any weight when put in the ballance 

202inſt the health and the happineſs of the people of Great 

Britain : and if, for the preſervation of the health and the 


morals of the people of Great Britain, they found themſelves 
: | U. 2 uader 
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Geo. II. under a neceſſity of making a regulation which might leſſen. 
1736. the conſumption of ſugar among the people of this iſland, 
— they muſt fall upon ſome way of giving an encouragement 
2 to that trade with reſpect to foreign markets, which would 

be a greater advantage to the nation, and would prevent the 

ruin of our own people. But for this purpoſe they had no 
occaſion for hearing the petitioners by themſelves or their 
council; becauſe as every one of them had a repreſentative in 

that houſe, they might communicate their thoughts upon that 

ſubject to their ſeveral repreſentatives, by which means the houſe 

would be as fully informed of what they had to fay, as if they 

were to be heard by themſelves or their council at the bar: 

and therefore as the granting them any ſuch hearing would 

be taking up the time of the houſe to no purpoſe, they could 
Ordered to not but be againſt it. Upon this the petition was ordered, 
lie upon the without any diviſion, to lie upon the table; as was a petition 
_ to the ſame effect from the maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants and 
commonalty of the ſociety of merchants adventurers within 
the city of Briſtol, under their common ſeal. =... 

Petition On the 7th of April the houſe in a committee made a fur- 
cars dag ats ther progreſs in the bill; and on the 8th, a petition of the 
contents. merchants and owners of ſhips trading from the port of 
Liverpool in the county palatine of Lancaſter, to and from 

the Britiſh ſugar colonies in America, was preſented to the 

houſe and read; ſetting forth, that the greateſt and princi- 

pal branch of their trade conſiſted in exportation of manufac- 

tures, the produce of Great Britain, to our colonies in Ame- 

rica, and bringing Muſcovado ſugars in return for the ſame; 
three-fourth parts of which ſugars could not' be conſumed 

without being firſt refined, and twe-fifths when refined were 

drawn into molaſſes, whereof near two-thi:ds were diſtilled 

into ſpirits ; and that if the bill brought upon ſeveral reſolu- 

tions of the houſe, in order to lay a duty of 205. a gallon 

upon all kind of ſpirituous liquors retailed within this king- 

dom, rum from his majeſty's plantations not excepted, ſhould 

paſs into a law, the greateſt conſumption of refined ſugars 

would be entirely loft, and rum, which is near a fourth part 

in value of the produce of our ſugar colonies, would allo be 

rendered of little or no value, and two-thirds of the mo- 

laſſes produced from refined ſugar, muſt become uſeleſs, to 

the inevitable ruin of our ſugar plantations, and deſtruction 

of the two moſt valuable branches of our ſugar trade to the 

Britiſh colonies and the coaſt of Aſrica; and therefore ex- 

preſſing their hope, that the legiſlature would not hazard ſo 
beneficial a trade to cure an evil that never would have hap” 
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neral rage for drinking ſpirituous liquors, and the glut of 


OF ENGLAND, _—_ 
pened from rum or any other liquor of that value, but would Geo. II. 
be able to find means effeQually to ſuppreſs the ſame, with- 2736. 
out extending ſuch means to any of the liquors that were di- 
filled from the produce of our own plantations ;| and pray- 
ing that the houſe would be pleaſed to take it into conſide- 
ration, and give ſuch relief therein as the houſe ſhould find 
moſt meet. This petition was likewiſe ordered to lie upon 


the table. ; 


The committee then took into conſideration, whether it — — 
| | avour 0 


was not juſt to enable perſons who had been brought up re- . digil. 
gularly to the buſineſs of diſtilling, or had exerciſed it for a lers. 


time limited, to exerciſe and follow any other trade or buſi- 


neſs in any city, town, or place in England. But great ex- 
ceptions were taken by the gentlemen in the oppoſition at 


making the new duties upon ſpirituous liquors part of the ge- 


neral fund. They thought there was no occaſion for this; be- 
cauſe the deficiency in the former duty would: be but ſmall, 
and might be replaced every next ſeſſion of parliament. This 
argument, in fact, was urged againſt the government having 
any recourſe to the aggregate fund for making up ' the de- 
ficiencies of the civil lift. But the gentlemen in the admini- 
ſtration, from the nature of public credit, ſhewed, that public 
buſineſs could not be done without eſtabliſhing a certain fund 
in place of that which had been weakened. „ . | 
But the great ſtreſs of the debate upon this bill lay in, the Debate upon 
clauſe which, after rehearſing the loſs which his majeſty muſt the 19% ari- 


. 1 . | ſing to th 
ſuffer from the impoſition of the new duties, unleſs prevent- Kore nl 


ed by the bill, enacted, That from and after the 29th of Sep- ing charged 


tember 1736, there ſhall be paid to his majeſty, during his 1 
natural life, out of the monies of the ſaid aggregate fund, a — 
ſum which was left blank. The filling up this blank was 
the ſubject of the debate. The miniſtry undeniably proved 
from the papers before the houſe, that the ſum amounted at 
a medium to 70,0001. a year; but the gentlemen in the 
oppoſition were for filling up the blank with 43, ooo l. a year. 
This produced a long, and, indeed, in the periodical collec- 
tions of the times, a voluminous debate. . 

They who were for the ſmaller ſum inſiſted upon the me- 0, cool. 
dium of 70, ooo l. to be over-rated, becauſe of the great ge- propoſed, 


French and Flemiſh brandy that had come into England dur- 


ing the eight years from which the medium was computed. 
But the gentlemen in the adminiſtration thought that his ma- 
jeſty had as good a ri gue to all the exceedings of the 800,0001. 


2 year, as he had to the ſum itſelf; and therefore, if there was 
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Diviſion, on a diviſion, by a majority of 211 againſt 109; and then the 


— 


bid 


n 1 e 

_ This reaſoning was anſwered by ſuppoſing, whether the 

legiſlature, inſtead. of impoſing a bigh duty upon. ſpiritybus 

liquors, had eſtabliſhed certain, penalties upon all people ho 

got drunk : and ſuppoſing that thoſe penalties had A good 

an effect as to diminiſh the conſumption. of ſtrong Tiguer 

whether it would then have been reaſonable that this. diminy- - 
tion of the revenue ſhould have been made up by the parlia- 
ment to his majeſty. A great deal likewiſe was ſaid upon 
the head of exceedings; and it was attempted. to be ſhown 
that provided there was no geficiency in the 890,000], 
year granted to his majeſty, the crown had no manner of 

right to interfere. with, any meaſure which. the parliamen 

might think proper for the health and benefit of the people. - 
They attempted to ſhow, that the. civil-liſt revenue, inſtead 

of being diminiſhed, would be a gainer, of at leaſt. 15,114]. 

a year by the propoſed duty. But to all this reaſpninlg it was 

Calcula= anſwered, that the produce calculated upon was very uner- 

tions, tain; and that the proportion between the increaſe and de- 

creaſe of the exciſe upon beer and ale, and the increaſe or de- 

creaſe of the duty upon ſpirituous liquors, does not — 4 

hold, nor, that in fact, do they depend upon one another. 

In the year 1729, faid fir Robert Walpole, the duties 

on the latter produced but 104, 373 I. whereas in the year 

1735 they produced 154, 094 l. from whence we ought. to 
conclude, that the produce of the exciſe on beer an "ES 

much higher in the year 1729 than in the year 17353 yet 

we find, that in 1729 the exciſe produced but 963,631. 

and that, in the year ended at Midſummer laſt, i735, it pro- 

duced 1,021,370 I. which is 57,607 l. more than it produced 
in 1729.“ 1 | „„ par RR. 

Aſter this and a variety of reaſonings and calculations, 

moſt of them uncertain, the queſtion was put, for filling up 

the blank with 43,0001. but was carried in the neg re 


filling up the blank with 70,000 1. paſſed without a diyiſion. 
But when this reſolution of the committee came to. be fe- 
-ported to the houſe on the 14th of April, a propoſition was 
made for altering the clauſe, that if the whole hereditary. and 


temporary exciſe ſhould, in any one year after that time, fall ad 
ſhort of what it had produced upon a medium to be com- f 


puted from his majeſty's acceſſion to that time, that deficiency 
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| two parties was, whether in caſe of à deficiency ariſing 


| ands, where abundance of ground cou 
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A long debate followed upon this propoſition 3 but Geo. II. 
being of little or no importance to the preſent time, it is 1736. 
here omitted. The ſum of the queſtion, between the —— 
to the civil-liſt by the propoſed amendment, the pub: 

lic was obliged to make ie good? The . miniſterial party 7 
thought that it was; and, the anti-minifterial, that it was not. 


A diviſion happened, however, upon the report and the Another 
amendments, which went, in favour of the miniſtry by a ma- fa bil. 
jority of 183 again, 1 wt 1 f plot als 26h 

On the 16th of April, when the reſt of the reports and Arguments 
amendments were taken into conſideration, ſome of the op- punch 
poſers of the bill ſhewed of what pernicious. conſequence it drinking. 
muſt be to the ſugar colonies, if the drinking of punch was 
to be prohibited under that bill, It was attempted to be proy- 
ed, that it would ſo effectually diſcourage them, as to force 
many of the ſugar planters to take refuge in the French iſl- 

ndanc id be ſpated to them, 

and where they would be received with open arms. The 
fame gentlemen added, that the prohibition of punch would 
infallibly increaſe the conſumption of wine, to the benefit of 
the natural enemies of the commerce of Great Britain. A 
clauſe was therefore offered to be added,, for exempting from 
the ſaid duty ſpirits to be made into the liquor called punch, 
to be retailed and conſumed in licenced. public houſes, mixed 
with two-third parts water at leaſt, and fold in a certain quan- 
tity, and at a certain price. 1 FE | 

In anſwer to the arguments for. this clauſe, it was ſhewn, Arguments 
that if admitted, it would render the whole of the bill, and ant it. 
all that the houſe had taken ſo much. pains, in doing, in- 
effeftual ; becauſe, under the pretence of punch, all the abu- 
ſes of ſpirituous liquors would be continued. The importance 
of the ſugar colonies, and the diſcouragements they lay un- 
der, were readily acknowledged; and it. was faid, that no- 
thing could have induced the friends of the bill to have car- 
ried it fo far, hut the abſolute neceſſity of preſerving the mo- 
ther- country from ruin. They added, that the encourage 
ment which would be given to drinking wine by prohibiting 
punch, would fall chiefly „if not wholly, upon Portugal wines, 
which was a beneficjal _ of trade to the kingdom. But 


7 


all this did not ſatisfy. the gentlemen in the oppoſition, who 
admitted, that ſhould the clauſe propoſed be added to the bill, 
it would, like Saul, kill its thouſands : but ſhould the bill 
pas without the clauſe, it 1 like David, kill its ten 


thou- 
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Geo. II. thouſands ; becauſe it would deſtroy the ſugar trade; And &n; 
1736, ſequently by that one blow ruin the nation. The quell, 
— however, being called for, the clauſe was rejected by A ma: 

jority of 203 againſt 98; and on the 20th of April the bil 

The bill hails paſſed without a diviſion, it was carried up to the 

aſſes the houſe of peers by fir Charles Turner, e 
bil 


— I be ſenſe of the commons, during the progreſs of the 
through their houſe, being clearly that it was to all inteng 
and purpoſes a money-bill, the lords found themifelyes un, 
der the neceſſity of either rejecting it entirely, or palling it 
without an amendment, The enormous danger which the 
bill was meant to prevent, determined them to the latter, in 
hopes that by next ſeſſion of parliament fome method mi 
be found out to give eaſe and relief to the ſugar iſlands. Some 
lords, for that reaſon, were inclinable to hear council upona 
petition preſented by the ſugar planters, becauſe they thoupht 
that thereby their grievances would be better underſtood, 
| this being diſagreeable to the maſority of the houſe, the pe- 
and of peers, tition was ordered to lie upon the table, and the bill palſed 
" | both hooks, e 
Papers laid e "wh long dependency of this bill, which in the ſhape 
== Fg it firſt paſſed in, was far from being compleat or effeQual, 
* ſeveral matters of great moment "alfed in the houſe of com- 
mons. On the 25th of February, purſuant to an addreſs to 
his majeſty for that purpoſe, colonel Bladen laid before: the 
houſe, _ e 
eee . The amount of money raiſed in the iſlands of Barbz- 
| commons, does, St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, Nevis, and Montlerat, ” 
Adaiuties on importation or exportation, or any other taxes, pa 
by the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands for ten years, diftinguiſh- 
ing each year and each iſland.” * 
% Repreſentations and letters to the ſecretaries of fate 
ſince March 25, 1715, relating to the trade and commerce 
of the plantations, and the danger they are in from the gion 
ing power of the French.“ cs _ 
„ An account of what laws were in force in the colome: 
in America, March 25, 1731, and fince paſſed, laying di- 
ties on the trade and ſhipping of this kingdom 3 what has 
been done by the board of trade far repealing any of them, 
and what inſtructions the goyernors have had thereupon.” 
An account of what duties are payable, by any aQts of 
the plantations, on th& importation or exportation of op 
wines, or any goods or merchandize, and ſhipping, diſtn- 
Suiſhing each duty, and each colony. « if 
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« Lifts of repreſentations, memorials, and letters to the Geo, II. 


board of trade, ſince March 25, 1725, relating to Spaniſh 


5 1 


1736. 


. 


The uſual eſſays, with the uſual ſucceſs, were this year Farther pro- 
made for a penſion-bill, and other conſtitutional acts, for 3 of 


ſecuring the independency of parliament: but the nation ſeemed — 2 


very little concerned at their miſearrying. On the 27th of 
February, the houſe being reſolved into a committee of ſup- 


—_ 
& 


ply, a motion was made, „That towards raiſing the ſupply Clauſe for 


granted to his majeſty, his majeſty ſhould be enabled to bor- 
row of any perſon or perſons, bodies politic or corporate, 
any ſum or ſums of money, not exceeding 600,000 J. at an 
intereſt, not exceeding three pounds per cent. per annum, by 
loans, to be charged upon the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, or over- 
plus monies, commonly called the ſinking fund, redeemable 
by parliament. e OUS: een ene 


borrowing 
600,000 1, 


The miniſtry pleaded the relief of the landed intereſt; as Arguments 


pences incurred by the nation and government, had been of 
late greater than uſual: they urged likewiſe the abſolute un- 


zn apology for this motion; adding, that the neceſſary ex- for, and 


controulable right the parliament had to diſpoſe of the ſinking 


fund yearly, to ſuch purpoſes, as they ſhould think moſt for 
the benefit of the nation in general: the inconveniency of 
paying off too much of the public debts at once, the unwil- 
lingneſs of the public creditors to receive their money, and 


the ſmall intereſt the nation would be obliged to pay for 


what money was neceſſary to be borrowed upon the credit of 
the ſinking fund.“ ; SOR, ca, 


No general arguments, but thoſe already mentioned on the againtt it. 


like occaſion, were made uſe of by way of anſwer ; only 
the oppoſition affected to be ſurpriſed, that the nation had 
received no ſubſidies from Portugal, on account of the great 
expence ſhe had been at in defending that kingdom, con- 
ſdering that England was obliged to pay a large ſubſidy, for 
even every promiſe of affiſtance ſhe received. To this the 
miniſterial party anſwered ; that the expence, which the nation 
had lately been put to, was in defence of an ally, whoſe 
lafety is connected with her own. The queſtion then being 
put, the motion was agreed to, without any diviſion, _ 

As a natural conſequence of the above motion, a bill was 
ordered in, for laying two ſhillings in the pound for the year 
1736, upon lands, tenements, hereditaments, penfions, offices, 
and perſonal eſtates, in England, Wales, and Berwick upon 
Tweed, and a proportionable ceſs, according to the gth arti- 


Cle of the treaty of ynion, upon Scotland. 


Land-tax 
voted, 


Not- 


31+ 
1736. 
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Notwithſtanding the miniſter had very frankly gien dr 
proteſtant diſſenters to underſtand, that nothing then g 


——— be done in their favour, yet all denominations af chen hai 


Petition 
from the 
quakers. 


in the late elections, and upon all other accaſions, behav 
with the utmoſt duty and affection to the Feuer ene zu 
their moderation had procured them many friends in the ad. 
miniſtration. This encouraged the quakers, this year, 
petition the houſe of commons, That not withſtandig de 
ſeveral acts of parliament made, for the more ealy recovey 
of tythes, church-rates, oblations, and other ;ecclefiafti 

dues, in a ſummary . way, by warrant from. juſtices-of ahe 


peace; yet as the ſaid, people conſciencioully, refuſed theipaj- 


Propreſs of 


the ſame, 


ment thereof, they were not only liable to, but mange 
them had undergone grievous ſufferings, by proſecution.in 
the exchequer, eccleſiaſtical and other courts, to the im- 
ſonment of their perſons, and the impoveriſhing and une 
them and their families, for fuch ſmall ſums as;wereireco- 
verable by thoſe. acts; and therefore praying, that the,houk 
would be; pleaſed to take the premiſes into conſideration, a0 
afford them ſuch relief therein, as to the houſe ſhould, ſeem 
meet. 3 71 . 4 rn, 
Though the houſe was moſt heartily diſpoſed to giye relief 
to the . petitioners, yet the ſame was found to be a matter of 
great difficulty, on account of the very great intereſt, which 
the eſtabliſhed clergy, who (almoſt. to a. man) oppoled the 


petition, had in the houſe. Petitions in behalf of the geg 


poured in from all quarters, againſt the bill, that was brouglt 
in upon the quakers petition, ſetting forth, That ſhogldi 
paſs. into a law, it would be extremely, prejudicial, to them 
ſelves. and: brethren, excluding them from the benefit of.he 
Jaws. then in being, for the recovery of tythes, and other 
dues, and thereby putting the clergy. of the eftabliſhed. chura 
upon a worſe foot than the reſt. of, his, majelly's ſuþjeds; 
and praying to be heard by council againſt the bil. 


Notwithſtanding all obſtacles, the diſpoſition of the hou 


D g 0 


was very ſtrong in favour of the quakers. Their petites 


was not conſidered in the light of a; party- affair, an the 
proceedings which had been held againſt, many of them, h 
ſuch an air of perſecution, as procured. them many friend 
amongſt. all parties. The bill, ordered in for xheiSrehefpun 
derwent great alterations in the committee. The min in. 


-tention of it was, to make the determination of two 


of the peace final, as to all payments of: tythes ;and:churdr 


dues, when the quaker, who was to pay them,, did not fü. 


gate the ſame, which the juſtices were: to certify; * 


jl he 
ittit 
Pp 
1 


ppo 
ther 


ers 
d th 


nds and ſets, withBROR "or whe ; a, Bot in cale the Geo: M. 
aker ſhould litigate the payment (which litigation is like- 1746. 
ile to be certified as above) then, either ler party, who ſhould 1736. 

ſent from the adjudicatiom of | — 3, might have re- ; we 1 
ure to the courts in Weſtminſter- hall. The payment o,. 


church and chapel- rates, if refuſed by qualters, were, up- 
\ the church-wardens complaining, to be levied by diſtreſsß, 
order of two juſtices, upon their goods, in the ſame 
anner as the poor- rates are levied; and no quaker was to 

; ſued or proſecuted for not paying any church or chapel- 

tes, in any other manner Whatever. 
Such was the main pürport of this famous bill (though Divifon 
boed with a great number of other clauſes) when after uon it. 
ng debates, it paſſed the houſe of commons, by a majority 
164 againſt 48, and Was carried up to che houſe of peets 
y Mr. Glanville. There it met with invincible obſtactes. 

he ſame petitions' were there preſented; and the fame coun- 
heard, as in the houſe of commons. The motion for com- 
itting the bill was made by lord viſcount Hinton, who was 
ported in it by lord Hetvey, lord Carteret, the duke of 
royle, and the earl of Tay.” On the other hand it was Progreſs of 
ppoſed by the biſhop of Saliſbury, the lord Hardwicke, and it in the 
ther great peers, Who all agreed in opinion, that the qua- en. 
ers ought to be relieved ; but they thought the bill ſent up 
d them, had ſo many imperfections, "that it ought not to 
als that houſe. The ſpeakers on both ſides ſhewed great Throws out 
bilities and temper, but when the queſtion was put, for ona diviſion, 
ommitting the bill, it paſſed in the negative, by a majority . 

54 againft 455. e e SHOT TO | 
On the 10th of March, fir Joſeph Jekyll, the maſter of the Bill for re- 
ills, preſented, according to order, to the houſe, a bill, to re- 2 
dle; and being read a firſt time, was ordered to be printed, id in mort- 
nd to be read a ſecond time. This bill took its riſe from 
reral incidents that had lately happened, by which heirs at | 
ww had ſuffered confidetably by  infiidicious,” oſtentatious, 
poſitions of their lands to charitable and other uſes; and 
der inſtances (particularly one Mr. Mitchel, who was 
ding to leave a very large eftate in land, to one of the uni- 
crlties) it was  judged* convenient, for many reaſons,” to 
ut a ſtop to fo growing an evil. en ee TRL, 

The principle, upon which this bil was founded, that of principles of 
ot ſuffering lands to go into mortmain br dead hands, had the ſame, 
cen long a favourite principle with the Engliſn commons 
ut the two univerſities took the alarm. That of Cambridge, 

on 


oy \ 
i 
1 
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Geo. II. on the 25th of March, ſetting forth, (t, That dhe ig 
1736. and the colleges in it, were founded and endowed, fi: 
— . — maintaining fit perſons in the ſtudy, of uſeful xn 
1 the bringing up youth in learning, virtue, and tee; 
univerſity of in general, the intentions of the founders had been anſnad 
Cambridge, But the petitioners apprehended, that if the bill depends 
_ paſſed without amendment, it would be attended, bath nt 
preſent, and in futurity, with very prejudicial conſequence 

| becauſe, it would cut them off from donations, to ſupply pn 

ſent or future deficiencies, or for any other wiſe o great pi 

poſes, how uſeful or neceſſary ſoeyer they might be Meng 

and that a conſiderable part of their revenue arole from ani 

© ities and other certain payments, iſſuing out of lands ulf 

other eſtates ; and that many of. thoſe payments havitg hee 

fixed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and ſtill continuing i 
variably. the lame, were then, by the great fall-d hau 

ſince that time, ſunk ſo far below their original value, w 

be inſufficient. to anſwer the purpoſes, for which they we 
deſigned; and that ſeveral headſhips were under 1201, ſan 

under 1001. a year, and that the ſalaries of ſome profethe 

hips were under 50 l. a year, and others, as thoſe of b 
anatomy, and chymiſtry, had no endowment at all; hd 

the income of much the greateſt part of their fellowlhips, m 

under 601, of many under 40 l. of ſome ſo low as. 361, ai 

20 J. and 15 l. a year; and that many of their ſcholarlby 

and exhibitions amounted not to above fix, four, and thr 

pounds a year, and that ſome were even under thole (inal 


| 
q 
; 
! 


ſums, and that many poor ſtudents had neither {cholarhj f 

nor exhibition to help towards their maintenance; af tha O 

the number of advowſons in moſt colleges was very mal, i n 

proportion to the number of fellows ; and therefore praying 8 

the houſe to exempt that univerſity, and the ſeveral coll _. 

therein, out of the ſaid bill.” . 

and of Or- The prayer of the petition from the uniyerſity 0 Ou n 

ford, againſt as much the ſame ; but their petition was far from“ 

It, 8 . 5 : 0 

ing ſo particular, and only ſhewed in general, the disco 

ragements to which religion and dee amongſt them mu : 

be expoſed, if they were not exempted from the feng, 

impoſed by the bill. Both theſe petitions were reſent 5 

to the conſideration of the committee of the whole bout 8 

Other peti- to whom the bill was committed, On the 31ſt of, Mad 10 
tions. a petition was preſented from the governors of the chan) 

for relief of the poor widows and children of clergyaien, F 

ting forth, “ That they were reſtrained from accepting * f 

more than 5000 J. a year in lands, and that their prevent ® i 

| | i | 
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dme did not exceed 3000 J. a year; and praying to be ex- Geo. 1 
epted out of the bill, or that ſuch proviſion might be made 1736. 
hereby, that the corporation might enjoy the benefits intended - — 
hem by the royal grants, which eſtabliſhed their income, 
nd that the ſame might be preſerved to them, to the full 
xtent thereof.“ This petition was ordered to lie upon the. _ 
able; as was, upon a diviſion, of 143 to 95, another peti- p;,igea. 
ion, to the like purport, from the governors of the bounty © 
f queen Anne, for the augmentation of the maintenance of 
the poor clergy, complaining, “ That if the bill depending, 
ſhould paſs into an act, the rights and powers veſted in them 
by the legiſlature, might be greatly affected; and therefore 
praying, that a clauſe or clauſes may be added, wits fg 
rights and powers of the petitioners may be ſecured.” Not- 
withſtanding theſe petitions were not referred to the conſide- 
ration of the committee of the whole houſe, 2 as it was 
not the intention of the friends of the bill to do any thing in 
prejudice of the legal rights, the petitioners then enjoyed, 
and only to prevent the growing madneſs of alienating lands 
in mortmain, the public was extremely well ſatisfied with the © 
progreſs the bill had. For, on the 4th of April, after the The univer- 
houſe had reſolved itſelf into a committee, Mr. Gibbon, be- ge, | 
ing the chairmain, a clauſe was preſented, for excepting out vill, 
of the bill, the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the colleges of Wincheſter, Eaton, and Weſtminſter, with 
a proviſion relating to advowſons ; and a motion was made 
for its being received and made part of the bill, Upon this 
a debate aroſe, but the queſtion was carried in the affirma- Diviſion, 
tive, by a majority of 227 againſt 130. Several other peti- 
tons, beſides thoſe mentioned, were preſented againſt the 
bill, while it depended in the houſe of commons, but very 
little regard was paid to them, now that the intereſts and Journals of 
rights of the two univerſities,” the great national ſeminaries eee 
of learning, were ſecured, and it paſſed the commons, by à April 15. 
majority of 176 againſt 112. It met, however, with ſome 
difficulties and great debates in the houſe of peers, to which 
It was carried, by Mr. Gibbon, and where it was read the 
frſt time on the 16th of Aptil; and after being read a ſecond 
time on the 2oth, it was, upon the 5th of May, committed 
to a committee of the whole houſe. . | 
Lord Gower, who was, at this time, a leading man in Debate upon 
the party of the old high-church intereſt, as it was undei oy _ G of 
ſtood in the reign of queen Anne, moved for an inſtruction to loves, = 
be given to the committee, to receive a clauſe in favour of 
che univerſities, with regard to giving them liberty to ex- 

I f | +4: ak a+ Wh 
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| Geo. II. change the ſmall livings they were, or might be, poſſe 


1736, for others of a greater value ; fo as the number of 165 
— ſons, in the poſſeſſion of any college, might nevet exceed the 


partes ſtrenuouſiy by lord Bathurſ, t 
Strafford, and others, Who were. 

the high-church, or tory part . 85 
amendments were moved for, but diſ; 


# 1 
1 


is, all men of ſenſe thought that the m 
lands in mortmain, had already gone too 


Clauſe pro» providing, That nothing herein before-mentioned, relating 


| poſed, to the ſealing and delivery of any deed or deeds, twelje 6 
lendar months at leaſt before the death of the grantor, or b 


| valuable conſideration actually paid, at or before the making 
ſuch conveyance or transfer, without fraud or colluſian.” ' 


death, to the corporation of charity, who ſhall purchaſe it.” 
But in anſwer to this, it was argued, that 11 validity of 


1 


thought unreaſonable, and, indeed, unjuſt, to render yoid al 
bargains and transfers, if the grantor or transferer ſhou 

not ſurvive his deed, the firſt for twelve, and the other tor 
fix calendar months; after the money had been actually paid 
by che purchaſing body politic, and perhaps was irrgirievable 
by the purchaſers.” The proviſion therefore was adautted 
and made part of the bill ; which, after ſome other leſs me” 
terial debates, paſſed with the amendments, and received 
Ra ð 2Vu ED TIO Before 


OF ENGLAND. 319 
Before this ſubject is diſmiſſed, it _— proper to inform Geo. II. 
the reader of a particular fact, which is to be found in no 1736. 
how ſeaſonable the bill was. In the 7th of king William the Sums grant - 
IIld. his tory miniſters obtained an act, for the encourage- ” by _ 
ment of aten and diſpoſitions, which act gave to laid out in 
the crown a kind of a diſpenſing power, with r to all mortmain; 
ſtatutes of mortmain, by inveſting it with a power of grant og 
ing licences to -perſons, bodies politick or corporate, their 

heirs and ſucceſſors, to alien in mortmain, and to | purchaſe, 

take, and hold, in mortmain in perpetuity, any lands, tene- Journal of 
ments, or hereditaments. The houſe of commons, on 6 | 
«th of April, voted an addreſs to his majeſty, to lay before May 10. 
the houſe an account of what licences had been granted 

by the crown, and for what values reſpeQively, in purſuance 

of that act. On the xoth of May, the maſter of the rolls, 

23 the proper officer, laid this account before the houſe, and 

it appeared, that the value of the eſtates, ſo granted by li- 

cences from the crown, to'be held in mortmain, amou 

yearly to 58, 185 I. beſides the purchaſes of many advowſons ; 581351. 
and at the end of the account, the maſter of the rolls certi- 

hed under his hand That in ſeveral patents for the licences | 
abovementioned, there is a licence given to any ſubje& or 

ſubjects, whether incorporated or not incorporated, to alien 

eſtates, not exceeding the reſpective yearly values, for which 

the licences are ſo granted, to purchaſe in mortmain. 

On the roth of March, a petition was preſented to the Petition 
houſe of commons, from the druggiſts, grocers, chinamen, — 
and other dealers in tea, complaining, That the ſmuggling and for lou; 
of tea was ſo far from being prevented by the laws in being, zune ne 
that it was carried on to ſuch a degree, that the petitioners mg 
had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe near one half of the tea 
conſumed in the kingdom paid no duty; and that the very 
high duty of four ſhillings in the pound, as'well as the inequa- 
lity of its being laid, were the principal foundations of the 
pernicious practice of ſmuggling ; the coarſer ſorts bearing 
much too great à proportion of the ſaid duty, and by the 
ſmugglers bought abroad at one third of the price it would 
tand the fair trader at home; and that unleſs ſome remedy 
ſhould be applied, to prevent that known evil, the petition- 
ers and all fair traders would be under extreme difficulties in 
carrying on their trade And that they conceived the moſt 
efectual means to putting a ſtop to the clandeſtine im- 
portation of tea, would be to alter the duty of four ſhillings 
Fr pound, to a certain rate, ad valorem, according to the 

| | prices 
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Geo. II. prices teas ſhould ſell for at the Eaſt- Indi companys favs Wl : 
1736, by which alteration, the petitioners apprehended the; amaunt N 


of the duty to the public would be equivalent, confiderine Wi! 5; 
the quantity before that time fraudulently. imported, would WW :| 
be then added to the revenue; and, therefore, for che prefers ir 


public, by the importation of that commodity-in Britiſh-ſhip 


this kingdom; praying the houſe to take the premiles into 
conſideration, and give the petitioners ſuch relief, as to'the t 
houſe ſhould ſeem meet.“ 47-1 5 

It muſt be acknowledged, that fir Robert Walpole bad v 


the public exigency, and he was averſe to try an experiment, t 

which might fail in the ſucceſs. He therefore di 0 

the excellent principle upon which the petition: was founded, t 

that lowering the duty would prevent ſmuggling, and gave i 

a turn to the prayer of the petition, which the-petitioners 1 

neither deſired nor expected. He obſerved, that ſmugpling v 

was the grievance complained of by the petitioners, and that n 

the buſineſs of the houſe was to relieve them from, that 9 
grievance, in the way that gentlemen ſhould. think mot a 

effectual. That for his part, he thought no method could c 

be ſo effectual, as to increaſe the penalties upon ſmuggling.” I 

The houſe was unanimous in taking into conſideration in a | 
committee of the whole houſe, the moſt effectual means to t 

put a ſtop to the great and growing evil ariſing from the un- n 
warrantable and illegal methods of importing tea and other . 

goods into this kingdom; and the day was fixed to the 16th | 

of April. ff W 2 0 

Bill brought On that day, fir Charles Turner, as chairman of the cm- t 
in for en- mittee, reported, „that he had been directed by the chm- a 
——_ mittee to move the houſe, for leave to bring in a bill for in· 5 
Cs. | demnifying all ſuch perſons as bave been guilty of unſhip- U 
ping and landing prohibited or uncuſtomed goods, or hare i 

| been aiding or aſſiſting therein; for inforcing and rendering 1 
Journals of more effectual the laws againſt the clandeſtige importativi t 
deen and re- landing of goods and merchandizes, for pfelent. f 
April 16. ing the carrying the ſame through the country vines e : 


SETTER RTEHR 


- of the revenue; and the perſons who have afſiff 


| ſmugglers, which were .inſerted in the bill, were en- 
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farce for the future, and for protecting the officers of the reve- Gep. 


248 


1 


nue in the legal execution of their duty: An order at the 2735-6 .. 
| ame time was made, “ that it be an inſtruction —— x 
in iche bill, that er,. 


[ * | 


— 
reg he? 


inſert a clauſe or clauſes therein, for indemoifying the officers. - 


d them in | 
the execution of their duty. . Ls ore at 
By theſe proceedings, it is pretty plain, that the houſe had Proceedings 
Joſt light of the purport of the original petition, which was bn the fm 
the lowering the duties upon. teas. But, in fact, ſmuggling 5 
was at this time ſo much practiſed, that the gentlemen in the 
adminiſtration thought themſelves well grounded in believing, 
that even many of the petitioners were: guilty of the very. 
abuſe they affected to complain of. Great faults, . however, 
were found with the bill, which the houſe ordered to be brought - 
in by fir Robert Walpole, ſome of the lords of the treaſury, . 
and ſome others of his friends. The new. penalties agai 


* 


claimed againſt, as being additional hardſhip upon the fair 


baer. Two clauſes in particular were highly complained Oase 


of, The one enaQed, that any ſhip, not exceeding too «ms gg 

tons burthen, ſhould be forfeited and loſt; if ſhe ſhould take 

in form another veſſel at ſea, . within four leagues of the | 

Britiſh coaſt, any foreign goods, wares. or merchandizes,  ' / 

without payment of the cuſtoms, unleſs in caſes of apparent FEY 

neceſſity.” The other clauſe complained of was, that all 

goods, found concealed in any ſhip: or. veſſel, at any time 

after the maſter thereof ſhall have mide his report at the 

cutomhouſe, and which ſhall not be compriſed or mentioned 

in the ſaid report, ſhall be forfeited and loſt.” . | 

The hardſhips upon merchants and ſhip-maſters, upon 

tie face of theſe two clauſes, muſt be obvious to every 

reader ; but the gentlemen in the adminiſtration obſerved, 

© that if every merchant or owner of a ſhip ſhall commit 

tie care of that ſhip to men of good principles and good 

tenſe, they will always take care to avoid the penalties of 

the act; and that to leave the matter more open, would give 

a handle for all kinds of the abuſes the petition ſo juſtly com- 

plained of. That the confining the penalty complained of, 

to ſhips, not exceeding 100 tons burthen, proved that it was 

intended againſt ſmuggling veſſels only, which generally did 

not exceed that burthen, and were then ſwarming all over _ 

the, coaſts of England.” At laſt, the queſtion being called The bill 

or, the bill paſſed the hovſe of commons, by a majority of A, 

$8 againſt 10) bes =, | Ba”! er ee Saad. SIR 
Vor. XX. X Bug 
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eo. II. But it met with a much more vigorous oppoſitie 
1735-6. houſe of peers, where the two heads of the law, the 
— Talbot, and the lord Hardwicke, thought it wanted"amend- 


3 
25 
4 


the houſe of of the riot act, in a clauſe, 4s: follows. That 990 

5 information before a juſtice of peace, that any perſons, 
1 to the number of three or more, who are, or have been, 
if 5 after the 24th of June, 1736, armed with fire- arms; of other 
| offenſive weapons, with intent to run goods, © ſuch juſtice 
ſhall and may grant a warrant to a conſtable, ' to apprehend 


1 


tion, he ſhall and may commit them to the neut county 
gaol, there to remain without bail of mainprize, until dif- 
charged by due courſe of law, or, upon conviction, they are 

to be adjudged guilty of felony.” This was thought do be 

® too dangerous a power to be veſted in any fingle magiſtrate, 
without limitation of time or place, and the ſame was amend- 
| ed in the committee, with the unanimous conſent of all the 
but paſſes, Jords preſent ; but it wasafterwards diſagreed to upon the report. 
—— The lords, however, made an altefation in the bill, that the 

a . . 

ourt of king's bench ſhould be empowered to grant bail to 

perſons committed by the juſtices; and at laſt it paſſed the 

lords, by a majority of 54 againſt 46, and was returned to 

the commons. | | „ ER: 

The ſpeaker was in ſome doubt, whether, in ſome ſenſe, the 

bill was not a money-bill, becauſe it enforced the laws for 

ſecuring the duties of the revenues of the cuſtoms and the 

exciſe ; and, if ſo, whether the houſe ought. to receive"the 
amendments. He informed the houſe of his doubts, but the 
gentlemen in the adminiſtration were ſo fond of the bil, 
which is a- amended as it was, that the amendments were read and 


— f agreed to. The enemies of the bill, however, knowing bon 
mons. late in the ſeſſion it was, offered ſome amendments, which, 
. if agreed to, would not have had time to paſs the houle of 


lords; but they were diſagreed to, by a majority of 113 
ape . againſt 83, and then Mr. attorney-general was ſent wich the 
commons. bill to acquaint the lords, that the commons had agreed to 

their amendment, . 

Motion for This ſeſſion, another attempt was made, for the tehef d 
repealing proteſtant diſſenters, For, on the 12th of March, Mr.Phn- 
* mer, in a very fine ſpeech, moved for a repeal of the act oi 
the 25th of Charles the IId. for preventing dangers, which 
may happen from popiſh recuſants,” commonly called the teſ 
adt. Mr. Plummer was ſeconded by. fir Wilfred Lawſon; 
lard Polworth, alderman Heathcoat, and other * 


pl C 
Ne 

. me - * 

— 4 
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Oppoſed in nients. The clauſe chiefly complained of, was an extenſion 


ſuch perſons ; and if ſuch juſtice finds cauſe, upon examina- | 
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Qought to be extremely attached to the eſtabliſhed chureh. Geo, II. 
But he was oppoſed by lord Noel Somerſet, lord Tyrconnel, 1735-6, 
Mr, Danvers, Mr. Shippen, and fir Robert Walpole,” who — 
never was conſidered as an enemy to the diſſenters. This mo- 
tion was, at that time, generally thought to be made not 
with any hopes of ſucceſs, but becauſe it was appre- 
bended by thoſe who were for it, that its miſcarriage would 
loſe the affection of the diſſenters to the miniſter, He + 
ſeemed to be ſenſible of that; for in his ſpeech againſt the 
motion he exprefſed "himſelf fo cautiouſly with regard to 
the church, and ſo affectionately with regard to the diſſenters, 
that neither party had cauſe to complain of him. The pub- 
lic has been long informed of all the arguments urged for and 
againſt the motion, as almoſt every. year produced ſome event 
that revived them, therefore they are omitted here. The mo- 
tion miſcarried by a majority of 251 againſt 123. 

The only matter of importance remaining to be mentioned Amend- 
in this ſeſſion, was a motion made, May the 11th, by Mr. Her- 3 
bert, for leave to bring in a bill to explain and amend fo much bribery and 
of an act made in the ſecond year of his preſent majeſty's — 
reign, entitled, An act for the more effectual preventing bri- : 
bery and corruption in the election of members to ſerve in 
4 as relates to the commencing and carrying on of 
ptoſecutions grounded upon the ſaid act, which was accord- 
ingly granted. The bill thus moved for was in order to ex- 
plain and amend a clauſe in the bribery and corruption act; 
by which it was provided, that no perſon ſhall be liable to 
any incapacity or penalty impoſed by the ſaid act, unleſs pro- 
ſecution be commenced within two years after the crime com- 
mitted ; and in caſe of proſecution within that time, unleſs the 
ſame be carried on without wilful delay. By the bill now 
moved for, that clauſe was explained and amended, ſo as ta, 
make it neceſſary to give the uy proſecuted notice of that 
proſecution within two years. Little or no oppoſition was 
made to the progreſs of this bill, which was a very ſhort one, 
and paſſed both houſes. | | 5. 

The only material cireumſtanee that happened in this par- Treaty ba- 
lament, now to be mentioned, is the treaty between his ang ans * 
Britannic majeſty and her Czariſh majeſty, concluded at Pe- Ruſſa. 
terburgh the 2d of December 1734, but never till this ſeſ- 
ſion laid before parliament, and therefore could not regularly, 
till now, be mentioned. As this treaty has not appeared in 
any collection or hiſtory of that time, and as the knowledge 
ol its contents is highly — to every reader who wants 
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a Article 4. It is agreed. That 


the ſubjects of Great Britain may 
bring, by water or by land, into 
all or any of the dominions of 
Ruſſia, where the ſubjects of any 
other nation have permiſſion to 
trade, all ſorts of goods or mer- 
chandizes, whereof the trade or 
importation are not prohibited; 
and, in like manner, the ſubjects 
of Ruſſia may bring into all or any 
of the dominions of Great Britain, 
where the ſubjects of any other 
nation are permitted to trade, all 
ſorts of merchandizes of the pro- 
duce or manufactures of the do- 
minions of Ruſſia, whereof the 
trade and importation are not 
prohibited, and, in like manner, 
the merchandizes of the produce 
or manufacture of Aſia, provid- 


ce ed that the ſame be not actually 


prohibited by any law at preſent 
in force in Great Britain; and 
that they may buy and export, 
out of the dominions of Great 
Britain, all ſorts of goods and 
merchandizes which the ſubjects 
of any other nation may buy in 
the dominions, and export out 
of the dominions, of Great Bri- 
tain, particularly gold and ſilver 


. wrought or unwrought, the coin- 


ed money of Great Britain being 
excepted : and to the end that an 
equality may be preſerved, with 
reſpect tothe exportation of goods 
and merchandizes, where the Ruſs 
pay much lower duties than 
thoſe who trade thither from 


Great Britain, the ſubjects of 


Ruſſia ſhall hereafier pay the 
ſame duties of exportation that 


the Engliſh merchants pay upon 


5 
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the ſame goods, exporting them | 


from the ports of Rylfliaz awd 
the Ruſs merchants ſhall enjoy! 


the ſame liberties and privileges 
of crade in Eagan, as the Rope 
liſh * the na 

any do enjoy ; I being always 
End rbecd, that Here be; 
in this permiſſion contrary tothe 
laws of the country ; and that 
the merchants, both Engliſh and 
Ruſs, and their factors, conform 
themſelves to the laws, ſtatutes, 
and ordinances, received and 
eftabliſhed in thoſe countries te- 
ſpectively where they ſhall trafs 
fic, to the end that no fraud or 
abuſe may happen to be intro- 
duced. 9 of = 
Article 5. It is agreed, That 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, if 
they have no rix-dollars to pay 
the cuſtoms or duties which are 


payable to the merchandizes im- 


ported, they may pay che ſame 
in the current money, at the rate 
of 125 copecks for a rix-dollar, 
Article 7. It is agreed, That 
the ſubjects of Great Britain may 
in all the towns and places of 
Ruſſia where the ſubjects of any 
other nation are "permitted to 
come, pay, for the merchandiaes 
they have bought, the ſame cur- 
rent money of Ruſſia which has 
been received for merchandiaes 
ſold, unleſs ſome particular co 
tract ſpecify the contrary... 
Article 8. It is ee 


* 


the ſubjects of Great Britain may 
import into Ruſſia all ſorts 

goods or merchandizes, and car- 
ry them through the dominions 
of Ruſlia, by the ſhorteſt _ 


__ * 
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On the 20th of May his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion Geb. I. 
of parliament by a ſpeech, in which he acquainted; both 1736. 


houſes, © that ſince the preliminary articles had been con- 


* 


ſia, paying three per cent. in rix- 
Golfer, ad valorem, for the duty 
and tranſit of the ſaid merehan- 
dizes, and not any more, under 
any pretext whatſoever; never- 
thelels the Ro tmetchatits 
mall be obliged to agtee with 
the Ruſſian ſubjecks fot the 


charge of tranſpo; tation, as well get declared according to their 


by water as by land, and to give 
them a reaſonable price for the 
ſame ; and the moſt. preciſe or- 
ders ſhall be iſſued, that the Eng- 
lim merchants may meet wit 
all expedition and facility upd 
the road; and, in like manger, 
that they may bring all ſorts\of 
goods and merchandizes from 
Perſia, and carry them through 
Ruſſia, with the ſame liberty 
and eaſe, paying only three per 
cent. ad valorem, for the duty 
and tranſit, reckoning the rix+ 
dollars in the manner as uſual in 
the Ruſſian cuſtom-houſes: and, 
for preventing all frauds on the 
part of the Eogliſh ſubjects, and 
all vexations and delays on the 
part of the Ruſſian officers, the 
Engliſh merchants ſhall declare 
the merchandizes deſigned to 
paſs through Ruſſia, and to go 
to Perſia, and alſo theſe which 
they bring from. Perſia, at the 
firſt place where they come into 
Ruſſia ; and they ſhall be receiv- 
ed according to their bills of 
lading, policy, or regiſter, and 
according to their declared va- 
lue; on which a duty of three 
per cent, ſhall be paid, without 
opening or unpacking the mer- 
chandizes, more than is abſo- 


4 -- cluded, — 


moſt commodious way, into ber- lutely neceſſary to ſatisfy the 


Ruſs officer, that the merchan-. 


dizes fpecified in the bill of la- 
ding, policy, or regiſter, and no. 
other, is or are contained in the 
packs or bales wherein the mer- 
chandizes ate put; but in caſe 


that the Ruſs officer has reafon to 


ſuſpect, that the merchandizes are 


full value, bx 20 pex cent. in ſuch 
caſe the Ruſs officer, paying the 
merchant the Fe Sa value, 
and 20 per cent. more, without 
any. deduction, may take the 


. merchandizes, and diſpoſe of 


them: when the Ruſs officer has 
made, his viſitation, which ſhall 
be done without any vexation 
or injury to the merchandizes, 


or the ge, he ſhall affix a 
piece of on the bales or- 
packs wherein the merchandizes 


are contained; he ſhall number 
them, and mark them; and ſhall. 
give the merchants a certificate. 
of the payment of the duties, 
and, by this certificate, lead - 
mark, and numero, they ſhall. 

ſs through Ruflia, to go to 
Perſia or to come from thence, 


without any other hindrance or 


moleſtation; but in caſe the 
merchant does not carry all or 
any of the bales through Ruſſia, 
according to the declaration, or 
if he breaks the leads, and takes 
out any of the merchandizes in 
Ruſſia, if there be any reaſon to 
ſuſpect that it was done contra- 
ry to the clear ſenſe and inten- 


tion of this article, he ſhall be 


ficed, and ſhall pay the full de-. 
clared value of ſuch bale or pack 
+ RT | 
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Geb. II. cluded between the emperor. and his moſt Chriſtian majelt 


1736. 


— — — 


— 
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His majeſ- 


ty's pech. 
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a further convention, concerning the execution of-them;.had 
been made, and communicated to him (his majeſty)” by bot 
thoſe courts ; and that negotiations were carrying on by the 
ſeveral powers engaged in the late war, in order to ſettle the 
general pacification.” - His majeſty then expreſſed himſelf 
with great concern in relation to the ſeeds of diſſention that 
had been ſown amongſt his good people, exhorting bis par- 
liament to cultivate unanimity, and promiſing impartial pro- 
tection to all his ſubjects. He then acquainted them, *that 
being obliged that ſummer to viſit his German dan 8 
hoped that they would make the adminiſtration. of the queen, 
whom he had reſolved: to appoint regent in his abſence, as 


_ eaſy to her as her wiſe conduct would render her government 


_ agreeable to them?“ 


; * 
FE * 
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as ſhall be wanting, or ſhall have 
the lead broke. | 

Article 13. That in caſe of a 
rupture between the high con- 
tracting parties (which God for- 
bid!) the perſons, effects, or 
ſnips, of the ſubjects of the one 


or the other of the parties ſhall 


not be detained nor confiſcated ; 


but, at leaſt, a year's time ſhall 


be allowed, that they, may ſell, 


diſpoſe of, carry, or ſend away, 


their effects, and remove their 
perſons. | | 


Article 27. For the greater 


eaſe and encouragement of the 
trade of Great Britain, it is 


agreed, That, for the future, 


the woollen ſtuffs of England, 


hereafter ſpecified, ſhall not pay 


any more duties, on entry, than 


what is ſpecified in this article; 
chat i to ſay, i 113] 


Engliſh cloth for ſoldiers ſhaſl 
pay no more than two copeelts 
n rix-dollars by the atchine; for 
daty on mr. 
The coarſe cloth of the county 
of York, known in the Ruſſian 
tariff by the name of Koftroſky, 
ſhall pay no more than two co- 
peeks in rix-dollars by the ar- 
chine, for duty on entry. 
The broad flannel ſhall pay 
but one copeek in rix- dollar by 
the archine, for duty on entry. 
The narrow flannel ſhall 
but three-quarters of a copeek in 
rix-dollars by the archine, for 
the duty on ent x. 
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Preliminaries for a general peace. Dute of Lorrain mar- 
ries with the emperor's daughter=—-Hiftory of captain 
Porteous and his murder Death and character c Mö 
prince Eugene Hiſtory and charatter of Theodore king 
of Corfica—Foreign affairs—Caſe of Nixon—State of ' 
politics in parliament—Debates about the murder o 
Porteous—Provoſt. of Edinburgh committed —Cenſure - 
upon the city of Edinburgh. — Debate about augmenting 
the revenue of the prince of Wales —GCharaRer of Fobn 
duke of Argyle— Debates on reducing. the intereſt— 
Diviſions in the royal family —-Cburacter of the late 
prince of Wales—Death and character of queen Caro- 
line Foreign affairs —Spaniſh depredations—Debates 
upon them. EE ee erg, vo» © nn 


H E domeſtic, events that happened during this buſy. Geo. II. 
 ſeflion, were few and unintereſting. His majeſty, in 1736. 
compliance with the. common. practice of courts abroad, in 
January erected a new poſt of honour under the title uf field eee, 
marthal of the armies of Great Britain. The chief reaſaunn 

of this new erection was in order to give a rank to his gene- 

nals who might have occaſion to ſerve. abroad in conjunction 

with his allies z; and the two firft officers who were inveſted 

with that great poſt, were the duke of Argyle and the earl 

of Orkney, as being the two eldeſt generals upon the efta- 

bulhment. _ 14 | VC 
About the ſame time the preliminaries for a general paciſi- e 

cation received the laſt hand, and were in effect, iſt, That pac ee r 

France reſtore to the empire all the places taken from it du- 2 general 

ring the late war. 2d, That the emperor keep the Mantuan, *, 

Parma and Placentia, and the Milaneſe. The king of Sardi- 

nia to have Vigevanaſco, Navara, and all its dependencies. 

za, That the dutchy of Tuſcany, after the death of the pre- 

ſent duke, be given to the duke of Lorrain, and Lorrain annex- 

ed to the monarchy of France, but without any vote in the 

empire. 4th, That king Staniſlaus be acknowledged king of 

Poland by all Europe, and enjoy all the honours of a:crown» 

ed head, after which to reſign that kingdom to king Au- 

guſtus, who ſhall reſtore. to him all the eſtates in Poland * 

which belonged to him or his queen. 5th, That king Sta- 


* 
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1736. ate poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Bar and Lorrain aſter the 
= duke of Tuſcany's death. 6th, Don Carlos to be acknow- 
ledged king of Naples and Sicily, and to have the Del Preſidi 
and the iſle of Elbe; but Leghorn to be declared" à free ort. 

= th, That F rance guarantee the pragmatic tncs, th 

That Spain and Sardinia be invited te accede to the pet; 
England, Holland, Portugal, and Venice to guarantee it. 

which are heſe articles of the gener al pacification were a pr y d of 
ney 1 by all but thoſe who were reſolved to be pleaſed with nothing 
proben © that was tranſacted by the crown or the miniſtry of Great 


Britain. They, however, met with great approbation from | 
all diſintereſted perfons both at home and abroad, and no 


prince ever acquired, by a mediation, more univerſal-honour 
than his majeſty did by this. „ 7 honour 


. I 1 . - 


; t1 a 1 
HhHeſides the articles of pacification already mentioned, ſome 
ſecret articles in caſe of contingencies were agreed to hy the 
contracting powers; but thoſe contingencies not happening, 
they are here omitted. The queen of Spain was ſomewhat 
diſſatisfied with the articles; but finding that her huſband 
and his minifters were of opinion that enough had been done 
for don Carlos, ſhe acquieſced, The king of Sardinia ſigni- 
fied, that he was willing to agree to the articles, provided he 
was reimburſed for ſome expences he had been at in fortify- 
ing the places he had taken, and was to deliver up; but that 
he did not think the proviſion made for him, was adequate 
to wa he _ . to expect. e e : I e 
Marriage of n the 1ſt of February this year, the nuptial ceremony 
3 between the duke of Den xe. che Uitelt reh 
the empe- Auſtria, was celebrated with a vaſt profuſion of pomp and 
zor's eldeſt expence; and upon that occaſion count Kinſki, the Imperial 
cavgnter ambaſſador at London, gave a moſt magnificent entertain- 
ment by way of maſquerade, to the royal family and the chief of 
the nobility. Soon after this, the tranquillity of Europe ſeem- 
ed to be perfealy re-eſtabliſhed by the act of abdication of 
the Poliſh crown, which was properly executed by king Sta- 
niſlaus, and ſent to the court of Vienna with a moſt moving 
concluſion, ſhewing the reaſons for his figning the act. In 


thoſe reaſons he is extreamly tender of the honour of his ſon⸗- 


in-law the French king; but it is eaſy to fee, that his e. 
ceding to it, and his abandoning the brave Poles, who had 
fo generouſly ſupported his intereſt, was the effect of a ſpree 


* » . \ 


* 


put upon him by the French court.. wi 
© To make the public tranquillity quite con 5 
yeption of the Britiſh fleet in favour of the crown ot For 
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GF EN GEAND. 
gal, brought the crown of Spain inte terme wich this Por- Gab. 
tugueſe majeſty, and the Spaniſh miniſery were honeſt envugls/ 2935. 
to own, that not only their aceſon de the preliminaries for ARE 


\grneral pacification, but tho tervnination of their-diſfexenges Apremear | 
den Spain 


with Portugal, wat owing to the mediation of his Britannie 

majeſty and of the States General. All Europe knew that and Portu- 
this was a compliment paid to the States General, who, gaby Graz 
at that time, had very little credit or power with either iti. m. 
court ; but the Britiſh miniſtry was willing to admit them to 


aà ſhare of the honour,” in order to give ſome grace to a pro- : 


teſtant power, It ſoon appeared, however, that the French 

and Imperial courts were in a muth better underſtandi 

with one another than was © penerally' apprehended; for it 

was agreed between them, that the French ſhould have an 
immediate ceſſton of Lorrain, upon his moſt Chriſtian ma- 

jeſty undertaking to diſcharge alt the ſums borrowed on the 

revenues of that dutehy, and to pay the ducheſs dowager 

her annual domi gu = 4h EA N 5 
In the month of April this year, a domeſtic event hap- Hiſtory r 
pened that was attended with great public” diſturbances both — 
in the nation and parliament. One Wilſon, a bold, reſobute carta Fe- 
fellow, had been tried and condemned at Edinburgh to be teons at E- 


hanged, for robbing one of the officers of the revenue. Hav- dinburgh. 


ing been guilty of one of the moſt daring actions ever heard 
of, that of reſcuing out of the hands of juſtice his brother 
criminal in the time of divine ſervice, and in the middle of 
his guards, the magiſtrates of Edinburgh enereaſed their uſual 
precautions for performing the execution; which being over, 
ſome idle boys, as is common in ſuch caſes, threw dirt and 
ſtones at the executioner while he was cutting bim down. 
The captain of the city guard, one Porteous, à raſh, in- 
temperate, hot- headed man, upon this, ordered his men ta 
fre amongſt the people; by which ſeveral innocent perſons 
were killed, and many more were wounded. Porteous, who 
had no warrant for his inhumanity, was upon this committed 
to priſon, tried for His life, and upon very full evidence con- 


demned to be hanged, The jury, however, by which he 


was condemned, found in their verdict, “that he and his 
pug had been attacked and beat by feveral ſtones of a con- 
iderable bigneſs thrown amongſt them by the "multitude, 


whereby ſeveral of the ſoldiers were bruiſed and wounded.” 


As the ſmugglers, of whom Wilſon was one, were at this 
time remarkably dangerous and daring againſt both the civil 
and military power, this conſideration, ftrengthened with 


ke ridiculous inconſiſteney of the verdict, which was in ſome 


meaſure. 
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Geo. II. meaſure a vindication of the criminal from the very actionf⁵ 
1736. which he was condemned to die, induced her majeſty, who. 

— was then regent, to order the execution of his. ſentence. ta.he | 

reſpited. This being publicly known, the lower fort of geg 

ple in Edinburgh and: the neighbourhood, with moſt amazing 

ſeareſy, formed a conſpiracy to execute the. ſentence which 

the royal prerogative had reſpited. Accordingly, in the night 

of the 7th of September, a body of men from the adjacent 

country, entered one of the city gates of Edinburgh, and giv. 

ing the alarm that they were come to revenge innocent bload, 

© their numbers encreaſed to ſuch a degree, as to be able toſhut 

up the city gates, and to leave guards at each, to prevent the 

entry of the king's troops, who lay in the neighbourhog 

Then they attacked and diſarmed the city guards; and match. 

ing to the priſon where Porteous was contined, they forced it 


open, and dragging him to the place of, execution, they ac- 


tually hanged him till he was dead, upon a dyer's crols-polt,. 
Eonſequen- The news of this inſult upon the government ſoon reached 
Sof the London; the queen, reſented it very highly, as did all who 
* were concerned in the adminiſtration: and enquiry being 
made, it appeared, that the magiſtrates, of Edinburgh had re- 
ceived ſome intimation the day before of what was to hap- 
pen, but that they had neglected the proper precautions to 
prevent it. Her majeſty, with great reaſon, — 


* 


this mark of diſreſpect to her government; and a reſolution 

was taken to make a very ſtrict enquiry into the affair, and 

to puniſh the culpable with the utmoſt ſeverity. The citi- 

zens of Edinburgh, perceiving the ſtorm that was gathering 

againſt them, endeavoured at firſt to appeaſe it; but finding 

all their applications to be ineffectual, they made theirs a com- 

mon cauſe with all the diſaffected in England, who readily 

joined with them. It happened fortunately for them, the Scote 

members of parliament, at this time, were remarkably wel 

affected to the government, few of them being in the oppo- 

ſition, tho all of them, one military gentleman * excepted, 

joined in 2 their capital. The event will be ſeen in 

. the proceedings of parliament. „„ 
Dexth and This year was remarkable for the death of the great prince 

prince Eu- Eugene of Savoy, leaving behind him the character of the 

gene. greateſt ſoldier and one of the moſt pious men of his age. He 

was eſteemed a greater hero than his cotemporary and equz 

in command the duke of Marlborough, tho' not ſo accom- 

pliſhed a general. But prince Eugene had, in other reſpeds, 

the ſuperiority over the duke; for he was generous, magil- 

ct. | . Anſtruther.. 4 hugh 
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ficent, 
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OF ENGLAND 
than a proper r egard for money. „ * N . 1736. + 
Europe, and for ſome time ereated great ſpeculation and gif- Hiſtory and 
courſe. The republic of Genoa held the ſovereignty of the ref Thea. 
iland and kingdom of Corſica, and had exerciſed it with ſo dore king of 


* we Bu 
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much tyranny, that the inhabitants had throw n off their yoke, Corlica. 


and given ſeveral defeats to their troops. The conjuncture 

was thought favourable by ſome in England, and matters 

were managed ſo, that Theodore baron Stein was landed upon 

Corſica in an Engliſh ſnhip, and received with open arms by 

the inſurgents; who had before been diſpoſed to join him, 

and were prepoſſeſſed in his favour by his appearance, but 

more by his pretenſionnsk b 
This extraordinary perſon was in reality born near Cologn 

in Germany, and took his name of Stein from a ſmall ba- 

rony there, which had belonged to his family, but had been 

often mortgaged to ſupply his extravagance. He had the 

perſonage and mein of a great man, but was entirely void of 

all intellectual qualifications anſwerable to his appearance. 

He poſſeſſed, however, a low kind of cunning, which he 

knew how to diſguiſe z and its whole bent was to make him 

paſs for a perſon of great conſideration. He was void of let- 

ters, knew little or nothing of military affairs, a ſtranger to 

veracity, and in his nature he was proud, infolent, and cruel. 

Notwithſtanding all this, he had the addreſs to conceal his 

own imperfections ſo well, that many, and even perſons ef 

ſome diſcernment, were impoſed upon by him. He was 

aſſiſted in this even by his. ignorance ; for having led the life 

of a vagabond, he ſpoke a little of all languages, but none 

of them ſo well as to be underſtood ; and therefore they who 

converſed with him, thought that he underſtood things much | 

better than he could expreſs them. The emphatical ge· u- 

tures with which he accompanied every thing he ſpoke, ſe- | 

conded the impoſition'; and jit is incredible how far he car- 

ried it, even after his true character and views were more 

than ſuſpected. 7 , r 
At firſt, he affected the character of viceroy of Corſica, His A | 

which made many ſuſpect that he had a correſpondence with __ 

the government of England; a notion which he was far from a 

diſcouraging. - Some have even thought that he was encou- 

raged from England in his attempt upon Corſica. But that 

is extremely unlikely; becauſe he would not have failed in 

the latter part of his moſt miſerable life, which he ſpent and 


” 
. 


ended in England, to have named his abettors, and thereby 


have 
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1736, could directly do, though often called upon. Aud ia 
— raiſe the opinion of his own importance, he affected, by hi 
grimaces, ſometimes a familiarity with great names, pet he 
never was known to be explicite enough to charge any gest 
man in England with either abetting or deceiving him. 
His arts, however, were fo ſucceſsful with the Corſicans, 

that having engaged all the eredit he had, or could:-procure, 
For arms and ammunition, which were landed in Corſiba, the 
inhabitants proceeded to elect him for their king; and the 

pope, who happened at that time to be upon very bad erin; 

with ſeveral of the Italian ſtates, that of Genoa particularly, 

was ſaid to have confirmed his election by a bull. De this 

as it will, he certainly was formally elected and regularly 
crowhed king of Corſica, in an open plain, by the nanle of 
Theodore the firft king of Corſica, and ſome pieces of mal 

money with that inſcription wete actually coined. ut all 

thoſe promiſing appearances. were foon after blaſted by the 
conduct of Theodore himſelf. He had been extreamly laviſh 

of his promiſes of ſuccours both in men, money, and ammu- 

nition to his own ſubjects; and ſame of them, having ſeen 

no effects of his promiſes, had been free enough to expoſtu- 

late with him upon the ſubject; which Theodore took ſo 

much amiſs, that he ordered them to be tried and executed 
by the ſentence of a court - martial of his on appbinti 

This ſeverity cooled the affections of the chief Corb 

towards him; and though he made ſome efforts to take 
Baſtia from the Genoeſe, and even beat fome of their 
detached parties, yet he never cquld make his footing good 
in the iſland, but left it in a ſhort time with a promile to te- 
turn with ſupplies of arms and money, which he ſaid his pre- 

ſence was neceffary to procure, „ 77 Cop A I 
Negotia- In the mean while the Imperial coutt was buſying itſelf in 
tions be Obtaining the acceſſion of the empire to the prelimimaries for 
French and à general pacification, and ſucceeded fo well, that in the be- 
Imperial | pinning of May, the three colleges of the empire umapimouſly 
VLurts. refolved to approve of them, to thank his Imperial majeſty 
for his paternal care for the intereſts of the Germanic body, 
and to give him full power to perfect the great work of peace. 
A few days after, the exchange of the ratification of a, new 


„ 


convention for — preliminaries into execution, s 


made between the French and Imperial miniſters. | This 
convention conſiſted of eight articles. Phe three firſt related 

to the neceffary diſpoſitions to be made in Italy and Ger- 
many, with regard to the return and the ſuhſiſtance of the 
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roops, the evacuation\/of iert and. contributions. © The Ges. H. 
fourth article related to the full execution of the firlt preſi- 1736. 
minary, and to the affairs of Poland; and the four remain 
ing articles were in conſequence of the preceding ones, The 
ame convention had annexed to it three ſeparate articles, 
which concerned the actual and immediate ceſſion of Lor- 
rain; 2 point which the French had now more at heart 
than ever, and which, indeed, was their ultimate view in all 
the blood and treaſure they had ſpent on pretext of aflifting 
king Stanjflaus,” "=o ! 55 „„ 

All this while matters were in a very tickliſh ſituation be- Farthercon- 
tween the courts of Madrid and Vienna. Neither of them an,hn˙. 
had any real deſign to break with the other, and yet both — 
wanted to take advantage of the ſituation of affairs. The ries, 
court of Madrid ſtarted a great number of objeQtions, which 
made the French and Imperial miniſters the more earneſt to 4 
obtain from Great Britain and the States General a guaranty 
of the new diſpoſition of affairs, as ſettled by the prelimina- 
ries, As the court of London was not much intereſted in the 
affairs of the continent at this time, the matter was left to the 
judgment of the States General, who at laſt came to a reſo- 

Jution which they communicated to the Imperial and Spa- 
niſh miniſters, and which, in ſubſtance, was as follows: 

« That the States General, to comply as far as in them lies 
with the intentions of their Imperial and Chriſtian majeſties, 
have not inſiſted upon ſeveral articles which they might with 
reaſon have hoped to ſee comprized in the negotiations ſame 
time carried on between the courts of Vienna and France 
but that the ſaid negotiations being now on the point of deter- 
mining, their High Mightineſſes expect that their Imperial 
and moſt Chriſtian majeſties will pay attention to the repre- - 
ſentations and demands which the king of Great Britain, 
jointly with the republic, has made to them, in order to have 
proper articles with regard thereto inſcrted in the general 
treaty of peace.” The demands were, 1ft, That the fourth 
article of the treaty of Ryſwick be annulled. 2d, That 
there be no alteration, either now or hereafter, relating to 
the Netherlands ; and for the greater ſecurity in that 9 
a renewal of the treaty of barrier be included in that of the 
next general peace, which. the emperor ſhall engage to exe- 
cute in every point, -and France ſhall guarantee the perform- 
ance, 3d, That the affairs of commerce be ſettled on a fo- 

lid foot. 4th, That his Catholic majefty be perſuaded to 

agree to a particular convention upon this head with the court 

of Great Britain and their High Mightineſſes. 5th, That 
| their 
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Geo. II. their Imperial and moſt Chriſtian majeſties ſettle, in cone 
1736. with their High Mightineſſes, the king of Pruſſia, and the 
————— elcor Palatine, the ſucceſſion of the dutchies of Bergues and 
Juliers, in order to prevent the fatal diſtractions and boils 
| which it is plain to foreſee muſt otherwiſe ariſe upon the 

death of the latte. -. 5a 5; 5. 
Conduct of The court of Spain received theſe propoſitions but coldly; 
the court of ſometimes they promiſed to give orders for the evacuation of 
* Italy, ſometimes they augmented their forces by ſea and 
land, and ſcemed determined to keep poſſeſſion of Tuſcany 
till don Carlos ſhould be put into immediate poſſeſſion of the 
| alloidal eſtates in Parma and Placentia, and likewiſe was ſe- 
cured in the ſucceſſion to the moveable effects of the Medicis 
family after the death of the grand duke of Tuſcany. The 
lmperial and French courts acted with more openneſs, His 
Imperial majeſty, at the requeſt of the king of England, con- 
p ſented to the revocation of the fourth article of the treaty of 
Ryſwick, which was inconſiſtent with the treaty of Weltpha- 
lia, The backwardneſs of the court of- Madrid, which, 
notwithſtanding all its promiſes delayed the evacuation of 
Tuſcany, obliged the emperor, however, to order ſome troops 
in the beginning of winter to move towards Tuſęany, which 
produced from the Spaniards a freſh promiſe of the evacua- 
tion of that dutchy ; and, at laſt, the acts of ceſſion were ac- 
tually exchanged, and every thing was diſpoſed for carrying 
the preliminary articles into execution, ſo as to end in a ge- 

neral peace. | . 1 
Great tu= During thoſe tranſactions abroad, the ſpirit of tumult and 
mults in rebellion was very buſy at home; for the ſuppreſſion of the 
ns. pernicious practice of drinking ſpirituous liquors, was @ matter 
of greater difficulty than had been foreſeen, fo univerſal it 
had become. No fewer than 7044 houſes. and ſhops where 
thoſe liquors were publicly ſold by retail, were found within 
the limits of Weſtminſter, Holbourn, the Tower, and Finſ- 
bury diviſion, excluſive of London and Southwark, beſides 
à A prodigious numbers of cellars and. garrets where it was 
fald privately. The great vigilance of the government, how- 
ever, prevented any dangerous commotions from breaking 
out; and ſome diſturbances which happened amongſt the 
lower ranks of people about Spittal-fields, Shore:ditch,. and 
other out-ſkirts of the city, were ſoon ſuppreſſed by the train- 

bangs, aſſiſted by a party of the horſe guards from. Wi 
hall. Some riots likewiſe happened in the Weſt, occaſioned 
by turnpikes, and ſome upon the commencement of the bill 

againſt ſpirituous liquors, not only in London, but in fever 
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c AND. 998 
parts of the country; but they were ſoon ſuppreſſed. But Geo. II. 
the moſt daring inſult againſt the government was commit- 1736-7. 
ted by one Nixon, a nonjuring clergyman. He ſeems to ——— 
have been little better than a madman, for he conveyed into . 
Weſtminſter- hall a packet, incloſing ſome gunpowder with © 
a lighted match, and five acts of parliament which had paſſed 
that ſeſſion, viz. the gin act, the mortmain, the act for build- 
ing Weſtminſter bridge, the act againſt ſmugglers, and the 
act for borrowing 600,000 1. upon the ſinking fund, When 
the match came to the paper, an exploſion followed, to the 
great amazement of all the courts : but the offender being 
diſcovered, he was tried and convicted for the ſame, and hai 
a fine and impriſonment impoſed upon him. ee e 

The two leading parties in parliament conſidered the ſpi- e po- 
cit of diſquiet all over the kingdom in very different lights. liamm. 
The government complained bitterly of it, as being fo- N 
mented by the diſaffected and diſappointed, at home; and in 
ſhort, they did not ſeruple to charge the oppoſition with all 
the diſorders that had happened. The oppoſition; on the 
other hand, affected to believe, that all the late diſturbances 
were owing to the diſſolute principles of the government, 
which had thrown up all the reins of authority, and, by its 
own example, had encouraged the common people to contemn 
and diſregard all ſubordination of order, 5 

On the iſt of February the Britiſh parliament was opened Parliament 
by commiſſion from his majeſſy. The lords commiſſioners, ***: 
in their ſpeech, acquainted. both houſes, that a farther con- 
vention concerning the execution of the preliminary articles 
had been communicated to his majeſty by the Imperial and 
French courts, and that negotiations were at that time car- 
rying on by the ſeveral powers engaged in the late war, in 
order to ſettle a general pacification. They added, * that RR 

| the reſpective acts of ceſſion being exchanged, and order given commiſion« 
for the evacuation and poſſeſſion of the ſeveral countries and ers. 
Places, by the powers concerned, according to the alotment 
and diſpoſition of the preliminary articles, the great work of 
re-eſtabliſhing the general tranquillity was far advanced. But 
faat his majeſty was of opinion, that great attention ought 
to be paid to the final concluſion of the new ſettlement which 
was to diſpoſe of ſuch conſiderable parts of Europe. That 

though there was the moſt promiſing appearance of a general 
taſting tranquillity, yet common prudence called upon the 
Britiſh nation to avoid an indolent ſecurity and too great a 
diſtegard to future events. In ſhort, that ſhe ought to be 
provided againſt all attempts that might be made againſt her 

| ; peace 
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Geo. II. peace by her enemies. They next acquainted the an. | 
1736-7. mons, © that his majeſty — wy ſoon as — 
would permit; made ſuch à reduction of the expences; 3 
was conſiſtent with the peace and ſafety of his kingdoms; 
the ſecurity of commerce, and the honour and intereſt. of the 
nation.“ The teſt of the ſpeech took notice of the late dif. 
turbances in the following temarkable words. „ That 
his majeſty cannot but obſerve, that it muſt be matter of 
the utmoſt ſurpriæe and concern to every true lover of his 
country, to ſee the many contrivances and attempts carried 
on in various ſhapes, and in different parts of the nation; tu- 
multuonſly. to reſiſt and obſtrud the execution of the laws, 
and to violate the peace of the kingdom: The diſturbers,” 
continues the ſpeech, of the public repoſe, conſcious that 
the intereſts of his majeſty and his people are the ſame, and 
of the good harmony that ſubſiſts between him and his pat. 
liament, have levelled their ſedition againſt both; and in theit 
late outrages; have either directly oppoſed, of at leaſt en- 
deavoured, to render ineffectual ſome acts of the whole legi- 
flature. His majeſty, in his great wiſdom, thinks it affords 
a melancholy proſpect to conſider to what height thoſe au- 
dacious proceedings may riſe.” - ane 6ee hat 
„ This ſpeech was anſwered by very loyal addreſſes from 
both houſes, expreſſing their abhorrence of the outrages 
complained of, and their - reſolution to ſupport his. majeſty 
in all his endeavours to re-eſtabliſh the general tranguil- 
lity. That part, however, of the ſpeech relating to riots 
and tumults, was on the 1oth of February formally taken 
notice of by lord Carteret in a committee of thg whole 
houſe of peers. He complained, that notwithſtanding the 
powers with which the civil magiſtrate was armed, the mili- 
tary force had been employed in ſuppreſſing the late diftur- 
bances, none of which, he ſaid, had ariſen from any. dilaf- 
fection the people had to the government; but ftoni' other 
cauſes. He obſerved, that the murder which had been com- 
mitted by the populace at Edinburgh, was of the moſt atro- 
cious nature, and that the conſpiracy which had effected it 
was the more to be dreaded, as it was attended with very 
little diſorder, farther than the perpretation of the crime for 
— which the rioters aſſembled. Upon the whole, his Jordilup 
city of Edin · Was for making the moſt diligent and ſevere enquiry. into 
_ *burgh, the affair, and for bringing the authors to the maſt exem- 
plary puniſhment, and for even cenſuring the eity af Edin- 
burgh, if it ſhould be found its inhabitants and magittrates 
bad not done their utmoſt endeavours: to ſuppreſs the infur- 
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retion. His lordſhip, however, avoided making any motion, Geo. II. 


in expectation that a proper one would 
concerned in the adminiſtration. 8 05 

The duke of Newcaſtle, lord Hardwick, and others, an- 
ſwered this ſpeech, by appealing to facts, which evinced the 
neceflity of employing the military force, in ſuppreſſing the 
late commotions. The earl of Ilay diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his great abilities upon this occaſion. He proved, from the 
nature of the act of union and of government in general, 
that the city of Edinburgh in its corporate capacity, could 
not be diſenfranchiſed for any malverſation of its magiſtrates, 
even ſuppoſing them to have been remiſs in preventing the 
late conſpiracy ; and he demonſtrated to the houſe, the wide 
difference there was between the conſtitutions of the two 
kingdoms. His lordſhip, however, agreed with the court- 
peers, who had repreſented the outrages, as proceeding from 
diſaffection to the government, and greatly blamed the ſedi- 
tious pamphlets and practices, that had been employed to 
alienate the affections of the people from his majeſty's perſon 
and government.“ No anſwer was made to this ſpeech, and 
lord Carteret thereupon moved; 


iſt, ++ That the provoſt and the four bailies of the city of Reſolutions 


Edinburgh, ia the year 1736, be ordered to attend — 
6 to. 


houſe,” | 


2d, That the perſon commanding the city-guard, at the 


time of the riot, in which captain Porteous was murdered, 


de ordered to attend the houſe.” 

zd. That the officer commanding in chief his majeſty's 
forces, in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, and re- 
iding there at the time of the ſaid riot, be ordered to attend 
the houſe.” | WELD FS | 

4th. ** That an authentic copy of the trial of captain 
Porteous, and all the proceedings relating thereto, be laid be- 
fore the houſe.” 5 ON a | Ek 

5th. ** That an humble addreſs be preſented to his maje- 
ſy, that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to give order, that the 


accounts tranſmitted hither, of the murder of captain Por- 


teous, and what paſſed thereon, together with orders and di- 
rections ſent from hence, relating thereunto, as likewiſe a 
copy of the reprieve of the ſaid captain Porteous, granted by 
1 as guardian of the kingdom, be laid before the 
ouſe.“ | | e a 

böth.“ That the attendance of the ſeveral perſons before - 
mentioned, be on that day month.“ e 


Vot. XX. Y -.: 1-40 


be made by ſome lord 1736-7. 
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Geo. 11. On the 3d of March, the duke of Newcaſtle precggtel 
1730 7. the houſe of peers the ſeveral papers and documents, for 
which they addreſſed his majeſty; and on the 10th gf the 
Papers der ſame. month, the ſeveral perſons ordered to attend, ,prelented 
to, prcſentes themſelves. They were all ſeverally and ſeparately examined; 
to the houſe but their evidence was confuſed and unſatisfactory, Tbe 
of peers, government was ſatisfied from the complexion of the air, 

that the magiſtrates. of Edinburgh had not done their duty in 
ſuppreſſing the riot, or, as ſome called it, the rebellion; aud 
yet they had no legal evidence to convict them. The tzutb 
is, all the magiſtracy and inhabitants of the city looked 
upon it as a common cauſe, and they agreed in ohe nana. 
tive, which was, that they had done all that was ig, their 
power to prevent the murder. Mr. Lindſay, member of par- 
liament for the city of Edinburgh, who happened to he there, 
when Porteous was put to death, was, by leave of the 
houſe of commons, examined in the houſe of peers, but bis 
evidence, which was very partial in favour of the city,..be- 
ing ſuſpected, general Wade, colone] Durour, and major 
Poole, who were then in or near Edinburgh, were;examin 
Meri... 2 1:0, 505 4% 10 fig % ECL 
Tue honour of government, howeyer, had no ſmall.infu- 
ence in the proceedings. Her majeſty conceived, ang that 
too very juſtly, that ſhe was well founded both: in-law. and 
Juſtice, to give Porteous a reſpite of his, ſentence, For, 
when the proceedings before the juſticiary court in Scotland 
were laid before the houſe, and more minutely examined, 
many circumſtances appeared to juſtify the ſpeciality that was 
found in the verdict of the jury, and to prove, in fact, that 
Porteous, in his military capacity, could nut well avoid fting 
upon the mob. This coincided with the ſentiments of the 
- miniſterial party, and ſome lords of the oppoſition did not 
heſitate to ſay, * that Porteous, in being condemned by. law, 
had met with a ſevere, if not a cruel and unjuſt meaſure of 
- Juſtice.” At laſt, the matter became almoſt national. The 
whole people of Scotland took part with the city of Edin- 


burgh, and many of the lords in the oppoſition in England, 


thought that the authority of government required to be vin- 
dicated by a ſevere cenſure of the city of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Fletcher, of Salton, was then lord juſtice elerk of 


Attendances 


ordered, Scotland, and conſequently preſided at the trial of Porteous, 


as the lord chief juſticiary of Scotland; the earl of Lay was 
not then upon the ſpot. He was a man, irreproachable botb in 
his public and private chara der. His attachment to the prote- 


ſtant ſucceſſion had been ſo unqueſtioned, that he was 
| | 0 
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to the high poſt he then held, and he had always exerciſed Ges. II. 
it to the ſatisfaction of all parties ; for his moderation was 1737. 
ſuch as won him the love and eſteem even of the enemies of — 
the government. 

The — of the Siebald law in Scotland: belvg 
very different from that in England,” rendered it inconceivable 
to the houſe of peers, how a perſon could be condemned to 
death upon à verdict, fo inconſiſtent with common juſtice. 
This conſideration brought on a long and ſmart debate; but 
after various turns and difficulties, it was reſolved, that the Scotch 


lord juſtice-clerk; and the lords Royſton and Dun, the two Judges or- 


dered to at- 


ſenior judges of the juſtioiary- court, ſhould attend the houſe tend the 
of peers by a ſtated day, via April 21. Mean while, general houſe of 
Wade and ſome other [evidences being: examined, the houſe 7. 
of peers thought they had ſufficient 4 1 for taking Alex- | 
ander Wilſon, eſq; the lord pro of Edinburgh at the Provott 
time when Porteous was murdered, into cuſtody of the gentle- committed, 
man uſher of the black rod. He was, however, ſoon after g 
admitted to bail, in order to prepare for his defence by coun- 
ſel, againft a bill, which was brought in, for incapacitating 
him from holding any place of truſt or power, and for in- 
flicting certain penalties upon the city of Edinbur. 

When the Scotch judges, according to order, attended the 
houſe of peers, 'a great debate opened upon the manner in 
which they were to be examined, but at laſt it was reſolved, it 
ſhould be at the bar of the houſe. This was conſidered as a 
kind of degradation of their dignity, (their friends, who ap- 


pear to.have been very powerful in the houſe) having inſiſted 


upon their being examined on the--woolpacks, where the 
Engliſh judges (fit, at the table. The queſtions put to them 
were few and immaterial, but ſtill the bill af pains and pe- 


nalties againſt the lord provoſt and the city of Edinburgh 


went on. Counſel, to very little purpoſe, was heard both 
for and againſt it, at the bar of the houſe, where the argu- 
ments urged on both ſidles by the gentlemen of the long 
robe, were weak beyond all contempt. The bill, however, 
paſſed the houſe upon the 11th of May, after a divigon of Diviſion-on 
54 againſt 22 ; and was ſent toithe commons. oe 
It may be: neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that befave this 
affair came to be agitated in parliament, great alterations | 
happened in [the higii offices of the law. Lord [Talbot had Death and 


ſucceeded fir Peter; King, as lord chancellor of Great Britain, character of 


ord chan- 


He was an illuſtrious exception to the venality charged upon 1. Tal. 
the profeſſion of the law; his life was moral, his heart was bot. 
g00d, and his head Was clear; vor did ever man fill that high _ 
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Geo. II. ſtation with greater abilities and approbation of the public, 
1737. But juſt as the nation was, in a manner, beginning to reap the 
benefits of his virtues, he was ſnatched away by death. A 
lord Talbot had ſucceeded a very weak man, his abilities were 
the more conſpicu6us ; but his ſucceſſor, who was the lord 
Hardwick, chief juſtice of the king's bench, entered upon 
that high office with as great expectations as ever man enter. 

ed upon any office, and which were as effectually anſwered. 

Alterations Sir William Lee, a ſlow, but a ſound lawyer, was made 
in the av. Jord chief juſtice of the king's bench; ſir John Willes, the 
. attorney-general, was made chief juſtice of the court of 
common-pleas ; Dudley Rider, eſq; ſucceeded him as attor- 

ney- general, and Mr. Strange was made follicitor-general. | 
Proceedings When the bill againſt the lord provoſt and the city of 
3 Edinburgh came down to the commons, they reſolved, 
bill in the that the lords ſhould be deſired at a conference, that the 
houſe of grounds, upon which the ſaid bill proceeded in their 
commons. houſe, might be communicated to the houſe of commons; 
and materials for the conference being prepared by the attor- 
ney-genera], the lords agreed to it. Though this conference 
was, in fat, a matter of form, yet the commons cauld 
not decently have gone into the merits of the bill, -without 
it. When it was over, the commons went into debates for 
and againſt the bill, which, when it came down to their 
houſe, was entitled, An act, to diſable Alexander Wilſon, 
eſq; from taking. holding, or enjoying, any office, or place of 
magiſtracy, in the city of Edinburgh, or elſewhere, in Great 
| Britain, for impriſoning the ſaid Alexander Wilſon, and for 

_ aboliſhing the guard kept up in the ſaid city, commonly 

called the town-guard ; and for taking away the gates of the 

Nether. bow port of the ſaid city, and keeping open the 

ſame,” Wee) 

Such was the title, and ſuch was the penalties of this fa- 
mous bill, as it was ſent to the commons from the houſe of 

peers, where it had been moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the 

duke of Argyle, and his brother the earl of Ilay. It is cer- 

Conference tain, the miniſterial party in the houſe of peers, had not 
verween '"* thoroughly conſidered the nature of the Scotch conſtitution, 
"as it had been left by the act of union; nor was the evi- 
dence ſufficient for juſtifying the ſeverities contained in the 

bill, Wilſon, the lord provoſt, was a weak, well-meaning 

man, and had acted in the affair of the riot, to the beſt of 
his courage and capacity ; and the worſt part of conduct ſix · 

ed upon him, by the evidence for the bill, was his not haying 

been active in arming the guard and the citizens the dope 
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ed upon the city of Edinburgh, great doubts were ſtarted in 


important alterations. The provoſt, Wilſon, and the magiſtrates 


DOFOENGE AND 
fore the riot had happened, when ſome very uncertain rumours Geo, II. 
about it were whiſpered. With regard to the penalty inflict- 17 37. 


point of legality, whether they could regularly be inflicted, 
even by a Britiſh parliament, conſiſtent with the articles of 
the union. Eh bi o | | 
When the lords delivered their reaſons at the conference, Grounes of 
they founded them upon the trial of Porteous, and the ver- the bill, as 
dict againſt him, and the reprieve granted him by her majeſty, — 6 
with a letter from the provoſt to major- general Moyle, and 
likewiſe the evidence given by John Lyn, a captain lieutenant 
of the city-guard, Robert Stuart, John Dinn, John Bayly, 
Alexander Neſbit, captain Bendifh, lieutenant Aſhton, major 
Roberton, major-general Moyle, Roderic Browne, Chriſto- 
pher Chiſolm, and lieutenant- general Wade. The ſame per- 
ſons were ordered to attend the houſe of Commons, and Mr, 
Attorney, and Mr. Sollicitor-general, were ordered to manage 
the evidence, and to appoint counſel learned in the law, to 
ſupport the bill. . 2 | | 
The oppoſition made to it, when it came to be amended in Bill aimoſt 
the committee, was ſo vigorous, that the whole of it was ſaved loſt. 
only by the caſting vote of colonel Bladen, the chairman and 
every time it was read, it occaſioned freſh debates, and received 


and town-counſel of Edinburgh, in the name of themſelves and 

community of the ſame, preſented petitions, and were heard by 

their counſel againſt it, and many of the beſt wiſhers to his 

majeſty's government, began to have great doubts concernin 

itin point of prudence, as well as legality. It was obſerv 

particularly, that ſome of the moſt violent oppoſers of the go- Conduct 

vernment, either befriended the bill, or abſented themſelves che oppoſi- 

from parliament during its dependance. Some affected to 

look upon this as proceeding from a perſonal regard to her 

majeſty, but they themſelves affected to give out, that as they 

could not vote for the bill, they were reſolved to do nothing 

that might prevent the unpopularity, which the miniſter muſt 

incur, ſhould it paſs into a law. 5 ; | 
Inſupport of the petitions againſt the bill, four acts of the Scotch Petitions | 

parliament before the union, were read, which clearly enoughi fl. the 

pointed out the penalties to be inflicted upon magiſtrates, who Voucher 

vere deficient in their duty, when riots happened within agaiad it, 

their juriſdiction, but could by no means juſtify puniſhing the 

community, A charter was likewiſe produced, granted by 

Janes I. of England, and VIth of Scotland, in the year 

1603, (the year of his acceffion to the crown of England) 


. 
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Geo, II. which, after reciting the merits of the ſaid city, * contain 

1737. a grant of the borough of Edinburgh, with the, wally and 

gates thereof.” The 20th and 21ſt articles. of the. union 

were likewiſe urged, both for and againſt the bill, andthe 

evidence in ſupport of it was ſo vague, confuſed and un- 

certain, that nothing but the reſpect owing to her majeſty's 

perſon and government could have ſaved it from being thrown 

Journals of out; for, when it came to be committed, the commitment 

* of it was carried, by a majority of no more than 5 votes, 

.—_- Suaqagainit 118. | | | i 8 A 

After this, the ſenſe of the houſe was againſt invading any 

of the franchizes of the city ; but ſome gentlemen were yery 

clear, that the provoſt, if guilty, might be puniſhed accord- 

ing to the tenor of the bill, and that ſome kind of reparation 

ought to be made to the widow of Porteous by the corpore- 

Bill amend- tion of Edinburgh. At laſt, the whole of the bill was re- 

E dite duced to an act, for diſabling Alexander Wilſon, the pro- 

voſt, from taking, holding, or enjoying, any office, or place 

of magiſtracy, in the city of Edinburgh, or elſewhere, in 

Great Britain, and for impoſing a fine upon the ſaid corpo- 

ration, of 20901. for the benefit of the widow of Porteous, 

Speakers Amongſt the many great ſpeakers in the houſe of commons 

2galaft it. upon this head, none diſtinguiſhed themſelves more than Mr. 

Forbes, the lord- advocate for Scotland, and the lord Com- 

bury. The paſſion, which the former had for his country, 

gave him powers of ſpeaking, which he never had been 

known to exert upon any other occaſion ; and the latter, in 

the fpeech he made againſt the bill, proved himſelf in elo- 

quence, to be the ſucceſſor and heir worthy the great chan- 

cellor Hyde. Other gentlemen ſpoke with great force and 

vivacity againſt the bil}, and it muſt be candidly owned, that 

it was not ſupported by the ſame abilities, with which it ws 

attacked. The party againſt the bill perſiſted in their oppo- 

ſition with ſo much perſeverance, that the ve 1 on 

which it paſſed the houſe of commons, they divided the houſe 

upon the two firſt clauſes, which related to the incapagitating 

the provoſt, and chuſing a new provoſt in his room; butihe 

Diviſions queſtion was loſt, by a majority of 125 againſt 033 m, 

engine? when the bill, ftingleſs as it had been rendered by the 

pes commons, came to paſs, it eſcaped being thrown-outs by 3 

majority of 128 againſt 101; and then it was-cartiet 4p the 

lords by colonel Bladen, where it paſſed, as amended by the 
commons. > „ Oe re 40056 1 7 

Another bill While this bill was in agitation, another (paſſed throug! 

for a1cov2-(the houſe of lords, and was ſent down io the common f 
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the more effectual bringing to juſtice any perſons concerned Geo. II. 
in the barbarous murder of captain John Porteovs, and pu- 17377 
niſhing ſuch as ſhall knowingly” conceal any of the faid of 
fenders.” This bill was of a pretty ſevere nature, and was © © 
directed to be read, for a ſtated time, by -the' eſtabliſhed 

clergy, out of their - pulpits, every Sunday. Amongſt other 

clauſes, it contained an indemnity to any perſon who was 
concerned in the murder, provided he diſcovered and convict- 

ed another accomplice in the ſame, before the firſt of Febru- 

ary next. This clauſe was added to the bill by the conimons, 


25 was another, promiſing a reward of 2co l. out of his ma- 
jeſty's revenue, to any one, who, as above, Auld dfcove- 


and convict, by their evidence, any perſon concerned in the 
murder. Ents lh ao ͤ 8 
Thoſe proviſions were thought by many to be ſomewhat Thought to 
too ſevere, and to give too great encouragement to informers, be ſevere. 
thoſe peſts of ſociety. The Scots, when the act paſſed, and 
was read to them, treated it with the utmoſt contempt; and. 
though many thouſands were publicly concerned in the mur- 
der, and ſome of them tried; yet none were legally convict- 
ed, or executed for the ſame. ) SORE HOBEny 
The virtues of the prince and princeſs of Wales, having Debate upon 
endeared them to the nation, their intereſt became ſo popu- the atlow- - 
Jar, that the members in the oppoſition endeavoured to en- ear 
graft it upon their own, without conſidering or making al- Wales. 
lowance for alterations of circumſtances. His majeſty had a 
numerous, growing iſſue, which required a large ſupgort, 
when he was prince of Wales, as well as when he was King. 
The prince as yet had only the proſpect of ſuch an iſſue. 
The party in the oppoſition, however, undertook to procure 


him 100,000 1. a year, which was the allowance his majeſty 


had, when prince of Wales. It was eaſily foreſeen, that this 
would create a breach in the royal family; and the miniſter, 
whoſe intereſt it was always to keep well with the heir ap- 
parent, did all he could to prevent it, but to no purpoſe. 


His royal highneſs thought he could not in honour deſert the 


friends, who had ſo generouſly undertaken to ſerve him, and 
rejected all terms of accommodation, but what ſhould. be 


made by parliament. His claim was plauſible, and the op- 


poſition promiſed themſelves great advantages by his becom- 


ing their head. | | 


On the 22d of February, therefore, Mr. Pulteny moved Motion by 
the houſe of commons, © that an. humble addreſs be preſented Mr. Pul- 
to his majeſty, to expreſs the juſt ſenſe of this houſe of bis 
majeſty's great goodneſs and tender regard for the laſting 

© „„, e dene Ty Y' 4 rd | _ welfare 
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Geo. II. welfare and happineſs of his royal highneſs the prince of 
. 1737. Wales; and as this houſe cannot omit any opportunity of 
ſhewing their zeal and regard for his majeſty's honour and 

the proſperity of his family, humbly to beſeech his majeſty, 
that in conſideration of the high rank and dignity of their 
royal highneſſes the prince and princeſs of Wales, and their 
many eminent virtues and merits, he would be graciouſly 
pleated to ſettle 100,co01. a year, on the prince of Wales, 
out of the revenues, chearfully granted to his majeſly for the 
expences of his civil government, and better ſupporting the 
dignity of the crown, and for enabling his majeſty to make 
an honourable proviſion for his royal family, in the fame 
manner his majeſty enjoyed it before his happy acceſſion to 
the throne ; and alſo humbly to beſeech his (majeſty, to ſettle 
the like jointure upon her royal highneſs the princeſs of 
Wales, as her majeſty had when ſhe was princeſs of 
Wales, and to aſſure his majeſty, that this houſe will enable 
him effectually to perform the ſame, as nothing will more 
conduce to the ſtrengthening of his majeſty's government, 
than honourably ſupporting the dignity of their royal high- 
neſſes, from whom we hope to ſee a numerous iſſue, to de- 
liver down the bleſſings of his majeſty's reign to lateſt 
poſterity.” 1 | 15 
This motion, which was ſeconded by fir John Barnard, 
was ſupported by a great variety of inftances from the Eng- 
liſh hiſtory, attempting to prove, that the heirs apparent of 
the crown of England always had been, and always ought to 
be, provided for, in a liberal and independent manner. Sir 
| mrs Robert Walpole entered into the debate with great d 
king, deli- and firmneſs, by endeavouring to ſhow, that his majeſty could 
vered by fir not, out of- his preſent revenue, ſpare a greater allowance, 
Rovert Wale than he did to his royal highneſs ; and then he told the 
N — boye, . | 
« That he was commanded by his majeſty to acquaint 
them, that his majeſty yeſterday ſent a meſſage to his royal 
highneſs the prince of Wales, by the lord chancellor, lord 
preſident, lord ſteward, lord chamberlain, duke of Richmond, 
duke of Argyle, duke of Newcaſtle, earl of Pembroke, earl 
of Scarborough, and lord Harrington ;”” which meſſage, ſo 
ſent by thoſe lords, being in writing, was as follows. 

«6 His majeſty has commanded us to acquaint your 
highneſs, in his name, that, upon your royal highneſs's mar- 
riage, he immediately took into his royal conſideration, the 
ſettling a proper jointure upon the princeſs of Wales, but his 
ſudden going abroad, and his late indiſpoſition ſince his re- 
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turn, had hitherto retarded the execution of theſe his graci- Geo. II. 
ous intentions; from which ſhort delay his majeſty did not 1737. 


apprehend any inconvenience could ariſe, eſpecially ſince. no 
application had in any manner been made to him upon this 
{ſubject by your royal highneſs ; and that his majeſty hath now 
given orders for ſettling a jointure upon the princeſs of Wales, 
as far as he is enabled by law, ſuitable to her high rank and 
dignity, which he will in proper time lay before his parlia- 
ment, in order to be rendered certain and effectual, for the 
benefit of her royal highneſs.” ä A 

« The king hath further commanded us to acquaint your 
royal highneſs, that although your royal highneſs has not 
thought fit by any application to his majeſty, to deſire that 
your allowance of 50, ooo I. per annum, which is now paid 
you by monthly payments, at the choice of your royal high- 
neſs, preferably to quarterly payments, might, by his majeſty's 
farther grace and favour, be rendered leſs precarious ; his 
majeſty, to prevent the bad conſequences, which he appre- 
hends may follow from the undutiful meaſures, which, his 
majeſty is informed, your royal highneſs had been adviſed to 
purſue, will grant to your royal highneſs for his majeſty's 
life, the ſaid 50,000 l. per annum, to be iſſued out of his 
majeſty's civil-liſt revenues, over and above your royal high- 
nels's revenues, ariſing from the dutchy of Cornwall; which 
his majeſty thinks a very competent allowance, conſidering 
his numerous iſſue, and the great expences, which do, and 
— neceſſarily attend, an honourable proviſion for his royal 
amily.“ 1 Cong MR 

And that to this meſſage his royal highneſs the prince re- 
turned a verbal anſwer; which, according to the beſt recol- 
— ion and remembrance of the lords, was in ſubſtance as 
ollows. | 

e That his royal highneſs deſired the lords to lay him 
with all humility at his majeſty's feet; and to aſſure his 
majeſty, that he had, and ever ſhould, retain the utmoſt duty 
for his royal perſon ; that his royal highneſs was very thank- 
ful for any inſtance of his majeſty's goodneſs to him or the 
princeſs, and particularly for his majeſty's gracious intention 
of ſettling a jointure upon her royal highneſs ; but that, as to 
the meſſage, the affair was now out of his hands, and there- 
fore he could give no anſwer to it.” x | 

After whieh his royal highneſs uſed my dutiful expreſ- 
ſions towards his majeſty, and then added, Indeed, my 
— it is in other hands; I am ſorry for it, or to that 


His 


| The motion This meſſage made various impreſſions upon the 
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— ſpectful and dutiful manner.” 


is loft 02.2 and the oppoſition affected to treat the whole bf it as à Wick: 
ter to ſupport his own power. The beſt ſpeakers in the houſe 
intereſted themſelves in this debate; but the queſtion being 
called for, a negative was put upon it, by a majority of 234 


againſt 204. | | 
The ſam On the 25th of February the ſame motion was made in 


motion loſt 


zu che houſe the Houſe of peers by lord Carteret; and the duke of New. 


ol peers, caſtle preſented from his majeſty the ſame meſſage that fir 


Robert Walpole had delivered to the commons, and à like 
debate followed ; but a negative was put upon the motion by 
a majority of 79 peers preſent and 24 proxies, againſt 28 
peers preſent and 12 proxies; upon this a proteſt was entered 
by is peers . El Y 7, „ 


On the gth of February it cers included. That a ſum not 
was reſolved in a committee of exceeding 647, 549 l. 18. '44d. 
ſupply, that 10,000 men ſhould ſhould be granted to his-majelty 
be employed in the ſea-ſervice for maintaining his majelty's 
for the year 1737, beginning forces and garriſons in the plan- 
from January 1, 1736. That a tations, Minorca, and Gibral- 
ſum not exceeding 41. a man tar, and for proviſions for the 
per month ſhould be allotted for garriſons of Annapolis "Royal, 
maintaining the ſaid 10,000 men Canſo, Placentia, and Glbraltar 

for 13 months, including the ord- for the year 1737. 797 1.8. 
| nance for ſea- ſervice; and that 3d. was granted for the charge 
a ſum not exceeding 21,9201. af the office of ordnance for 

68. 5d. ſhould be granted ta land ſervice ; 62,4011. 28. 64d. 

his majeſty for the ordinary of was granted to ſupply the def - 

the navy (including .balf-pay to ciency of laſt year's grants; 

the ſea-officers) for the year 10,0431. 3s. 10d. was granted 
1737. It was likewiſe reſolved, to replace to the finking fund 

that the number of effective men the like ſum paid out of the ſame 

to be employed for guards and to make 'good the deficiency of 
garriſons in Great Britain, and the additional ſtamp” duties at 

ov Guernſey and Jerſey, for the Chriſtmas 1735; and 4231871. 
year 1737, ſhould be (including 10s. was granted on actbont of 
1815 invalids and 555 men which the ſubſidy payable to the king 


« 4 - 


the fix independent companies ,of Denmark. March the 4, 
canſiſt of for the ſervice of the the committee of ſupply, reſdlved, 
Highlands) 17,704 men, com- and their reſolutions were agreed 
miſſion and non-commiſlion offi- to by the houſe, to grant 2 13707) 


: * 8. 


ed artifice of the miniſter to divide the royal family, the bet⸗ 
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OF ENGLAND: 

His royal highneſs the prince of Wales, having paw, been 
prevailed upon tg entef, in ſome meaſure, into the views. of 
the oppoſition, it became the general opinion, that the —— 
miniſter could not lopg hold his power. Some other gr 
was John duke af Argyle, elder brother to the earl of lay. 


This nobleman was. born a ſoldier, an orator, and a wit ; Character of 
and he excelled in all three capacities, being deſcended from Jada dukes 


a family that had been very ſeyerely and unjuſtly treated by 
that of the Stuarts. He entered early into all the meaſures 
formed by the friends of the revolution for the ſupport of that 
eſtabliſhment. He was. but juſt of age when he preſided, 
with great addreſs and wiſdom, as her majeſty's commiſſioner 
in the Scots parliament that ſat in 1705, and was indefati- 

le in his zeal for the union. After this. he ſerved abroad- 
under the duke of Marlborough with ſuch high reputation 
and ſucceſs, that many of his friends thought that bis grace 
was ſomewhat jealous of the duke of Argyle's glory. The 
latter, who was a man of very ſtrong paſſions and reſent- 
ments, went a little himſelf into the ſame opinion; nor did 


eat Oppoſition 


| ot 
men about the ſame time began to be. pRenly + basel tek nana.” 
he e | 


55. Iod. upon account of out-pen- 
jioners of Chelſea hoſpital for the 
year 1737; and 56,4131. 145. 3d. 
was granted for defray ing ſeveral 
extraordinary ſervices and ex- 
pences in 1735 and 1736; and 
10,0001, at the ſame time was 


granted for the ſupport of the 


royal hoſpital at Greenwich. On 
the gth of the ſame month the 
houle agreed with the | commit- 
tee in reſolving, That the ſum 
of one million ſhould be granted 
to his majeſiy towards redeeming 


the like ſum of the increaſed ca- 
pital of the South-ſea company, 


es it is now commonly called 
old South-ſea annuities. ' On the 
19th, 20,0001. was granted to- 
wards ſettling and ſecuring the 


colony of Georgia, and 40,0001). 


for maintaining the Britiſh forts 
and ſettlements belanging to the 


Toyal African company.of Eng- 
land upon the coaſt of Africa; 


4cool. was granted towards re- 
pairing and ſiniſhing Weſtminſter 

Abbey: 44,685 l. 28. 6d. was 
granted on account for reduce 

officers of his majeſty's land 
forces .and marines _ the year 
1737; and 39151. for paying 
the widows ud 5 of fack 4 
duced officers of his majeſty's 
land-forces and marines as died 
upon the eſtabliſhment of half- 
pay in Great Britain, who were 
married to them before the 25th 
of December 1716. The laſt 
ſum granted by the committee 
of ſupply, and agreed to by the 


houſe, was 50,0001. towards the 


building and repairing of the 
ſhips of the royal navy for the 
year 1737. The whole of the 
grants this ſeſſion, beſides the 
million for redeeming ſo much 
of the South ſea capital, amount- 
ed to 2, 025, 172 J. 98. gid· 
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he ever after the year 1709 cordially eſpouſe the dale 1 


Marlborough's meaſures, and at the ſame time he both hats 
and deſpiſed the tory miniſtry. ' Notwithſtanding all this, the 
luftre of his rank, and the merit of his perſon, joined to an 
open magnanimity peculiar to himſelf, bore him out dg 

all oppoſition ; and at the time now treated of, the earl of 
Orkney being dead, he was at the head of the army and the 
heigth of military reputation. He had, for ſome years, gene- 
rally ſpoke and voted for the meaſures of the government; 
though it is certain that he always had a ſecret diſguſt at fr 
Robert Walpole. ' Several reaſons were aſſigned for this; 


but the true one ſeems to haye been, that he thought hy 


miniſter's power was too great to be conſiſtent with that te- 
ſpe that ought to be paid to the great nobility and land- 
holders of the kingdom. One thing was peculiar in his cha- 
rater, which was the moderation he ſhowed towards the fa- 


vourers of the houſe of Stuart, notwithſtanding his averſion 


Debates on 


reducing the 


2arcrceht, 


to the family and their principles. This moderation had'been 


fo remarkable, as to give a handle to his enemies to bring him 


under a cloud with his late majeſty ; but he ſoon ſhone out 
with greater Juſtre than ever. | n 

The whole of the national debt, as delivered to the houſe 
of commons March 18, amounted to 47, 855, 948 l. 38. 32d 
and ſome gentlemen thinking that the intereſt paid for it was 
too great, fir John Barnard, on the 21ſt of March, moved 
in the committee of ſupply, that his majeſty be enabled to 


raiſe money either by ſale of annuities for years or lives, at 
ſuch rates as ſhould be preſcribed, or by borrowing at an in- 


tereſt not exceeding 3 per cent. to be applied towards: re- 
deeming old and new South-ſea annuities ; and that ſuch of 
the annuitants as ſhould be inclined to ſubſcribe their reſpec- 
tive annuities ſhould be preferred to all others.” e 

Though this motion, and the arguments urged in favour of 
it, were founded upon undeniable principles of public utility, 


which have been, fince that time, ſo happily juſtified by 


practice, yet it is incredible what a popular ſtorm was raiſed 
amongſt the annuitants, who were very numerous, agal 
the friends of the motion. Though the miniſter was, at the 
bottom, convinced of the juſtice and expediency of the mes 
ſure, yet he was very ſhy of encouraging or giving way to 
the motion till the public could be brought to a better diſpo- 
fition to bear it. But the arguments in favour of the meaſure 
were ſo forcible, that he was obliged to give way; and on 
the 3oth of March fir Charles Turner reported from the com- 
mittee 


ES FES 


ee That it is the opinion of the committee, that all the 
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mittee of the whole houſe, to whom it was referred to con · Geo. II. 


ider of the national debt, 


j 


public funds redeemable, by law, that carry an intereſt at 4 
per cent. per annum, be reduced according to the reſpectiye 


proviſo's or clauſes of redemption, contained in the acts of 


parliament for that purpoſe, or, with conſent of the proprie- 
tors, be converted into an intereſt or annuity not exceeding 
per cent, per annum, not redeemable till after 14 years. 


« That his majeſty be enabled to borrow from any perſon . 


or perſons, bodies politic or corporate, any ſum or ſums of 
money at an intereſt not exceeding 3 per cent. to be applied 
towards redeeming the national debt. SETTER 


Upon reading the firſt reſolution a ſecond time, ſome friends Motion on 
of the miniſter moved, that the conſideration of the report * fame. 
ſhould be adjourned for a fortnight. But a negative was put Journal of 


upon this motion by a majority of 220 againſt 157. Upon un houſe of 


this it was moved that the reſolution ſhould be re-committed ; 
and it was agreed to, as was the ſecond, by the houſe with- 
out any diviſion, DSP ; f = 

Though theſe reſolutions had received a form different 
from what fir John Barnard originally moved for, yet they 


were thought to contain a good introduction to the 5 . | 


of the national debt; and upon their being agreed to, 
John Barnard moved. ; 
« That that houſe would, as ſoon as the intereſt of all 
the national redeemable. debt ſhould be reduced to 3 
cent, per annum, take off ſome of the heavy taxes which 
oppreſs the poor and the manufacturers.” 3 
Though this motion was very plauſibly introduced and 
ſupported, yet it was built upon principles which the gene- 
ality of the houſe could not agree to. For it ſuppoſed a 
fact that was denied, that the public taxes fell more heavy 
upon the poor and the manufacturers in England than in any 
other country; neither did it appear to the ſatisfaction of gen- 


lemen, that the redeemable part of the national debt being 


reduced to pay an intereſt of only 3 per cent. could compenſate 
for the loſs the government muſt be at if the taxes that fell 
heavy upon the poor and manufacturers, ſuch as ſoap, can- 
des, leather, ſalt, were taken off. But above all, the motion 
vas deficient in point of form and regularity. Becauſe as no 
body ſuppoſed that the reduction mentioned in the motion could 
take place that ſeſſion, and as it might happen not to take 
Pace even during that parliament, ſhould the houſe have 
ny agreed 
2 


RE 


chene. mitting it, fir Robert Walpole publicly decered/" iet be 


18 
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Geo. II. agreed to it, they muſt; in effect, have undertaken ford f. 
1737. ture ſeſſion, if not for a future parliament.” Upon che we 
| — therefore, the motion, after long debate, was thrown ont 
a majority of 29% againft 1423; for the pregreſd Which the 
redud ion of the intereſt had made octafioned 0 grect g üg 

as alarmed the mimfſter, who now found birhſefr oblägel w 

5 33 24 [23 Tinu 


oppoſe the bill itſef. re e 

Sir Robert Por on the z ad of April, when fir John Barnirdpybſents 
Wal:ole the bill according to order, the ſecond reading was put of 
oppoſes the till the 29th; at which time a motion being made fer com- 


— Had had no hand or concern in the formation of the ſchetme ei 
ther in its original ſhape nor in that in Which it no uppen. 
ed; and that he never had, either in public or privas, any 
conference with ſir John about that, or any other, Tele,” 
Sir John replied pretty ſmartly to this; and a debate enſuel, 
in which the miniſter and his friends carried ehe queltioi 
àgainſt committing the bill by a majortty of 2509 agent 1. 
The other matters that happened in this feſſion of patlilimen, 
are not of importance enough to be particulariſed A 
long debate, as uſual, happened upon the number ef lane 
forces to be ktpt up; but little new matter was offered o 
either ſide; excepting that the oppoſition in boch bone 
charged the diſorders and tutnults that had lately Happenei, 
to the diſlike the people had conceived againſt the hummus 
Army that was kept up, and the great Joad-oftakesithey wer 
obliged to pay for maintaining them. The miniſterial pa, 
on the other hand, endeavoured to throw all the blame up 
the feditious practices of their oppoſers; and Tintined 
there was then no fafety for any well. wiſhrer to ie mae!) 
but in the neighbourhood of the army, or part of it, The 
number propoſed was contjnuetl by a majority of 240 apanit 

178. | | e 
1 "Before the account of the proceedings of this ſeſfon l 
the play- "cloſet, it is proper to obſerve, that a bill paſſed in it fort 
bouleaft, ſtraining the number of playhouſes, that had been ſo late) 
and fo juſtly complained of, and for ſubjecting all-dratatici 
performances exhibited on the ftage, to a liceriſe'from tie 
lord chamberlain of his majeſty*s houſhold before they cou 
de acted. The fifſt part of this bill: was -agreeable to de 
ſentiments and deſires of the city of London, and of all fe 
ſedate, induſtrious part of the nation; and the power of & 
*cenſing added very little to hat which the lord ebambeffen 
of the houſehold had immemorrally enjoyed and: ene 
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| more, had artfully found means to ehe 
vey it into his hands in hopes of in conſiderable ſum: 
for ſuppreſſing it. But he was deceived; for the miniſter, 
by producing and reading ſome part of it in the houſe, made. - 


1 


to the utmoſt advantage, both in 2 and deliver 5 
The bill, however, paſſed both houſes 


gives to all honeſt and ſober men, and how abſolutely neceſ- 
ary it is to reſtrajn this exceſſive abuſe-by a due and; vigos» 
rous execution of the laws. Defiance of all authority, con- 
tempt of magiſtracy, and even reſiſtance of the laws, are be- 
come too general, although equally prejudicial to the prero- 
eative of the crown and the liberties of the people; the ſu 
port of the one being inſeparable from the protection of the 
other, I have,” continued he, made the laws of the Jan 
the conſtant rule of my actions; and I do with reaſon expe 
in return all that ſubmiſſion to my government and authority, 
which the ſame, laws have made the duty, and ſhall always 
be the intereſt, of my ſubjects. wi e wack 
The lord chancellor then prorogued the parliament to the 
4th of Auguſt, and by various ſubſequent prorogations, to the 
_ 24th of January enſuing. | 


Ihe domeſtic events of this important year were various and Domeſic 
affecting. A ſpirit of charity and benevolence broke out 9ccurrene's, 

azmongſt all ranks of people, and was led on by the exam- 

ple of his royal highneſs the prince of Wales, who in Ja- 

nuary ſent $001. to the, releaſing -poor freemen of London 

out of priſon for debt; and many cores of ptiſoners for debt 

were diſcharged by the charitable bequeathments of one Mr. 

Wright, a gentleman of a great fortune who died at New- 

ington. A royal infirmary at Edinburgh, for the 1" 
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Geo. H.. of the fick, was by his majeſty's charter incorporated, ad. Ml 
1737. met with great ſucceſs. Mr. Oglethorpe, about the "ame P 
time, returned from Georgia, with an account of the pro- col 
miſing ſtate of that favourite colony, where the Indians had or 
ſubmitted to his majeſty's authority: the Spaniſh, governor of 


Florida, and the council of war refiding at St. Auguffine, | 

had ſigned a treaty with the colony; and beſides the towh of in] 
Savannah, which was now in a flouriſhing ſtate, three other tha 

towns, Frederica, Auguſta, and Darien were founded, and a pu 

new town, called Ebenezer, had been built by the Salzburgh- 5 

ers, who had been obliged to leave their country by the per. = 
ſecution of its government on religious and civil accounts. 2 

2 On the other hand, never were the common people known uy 
1 to be ſo diſſolute and turbulent. All the penalties of the / | 
law were inſufficient for reſtraining them from the uſe of * 
perniciods ſtrong liquors; and the examples of juſtice which 2 

were made by the magiſtrates on that account, were repre- 

ſented by the enemies of the government as ſo many acts of * 

oppreſſion and cruelty. The truth is, that the law, as it then 1 

ſtood, was a little too ſevere upon the retailers of ſpirituous ? 

liquors ; becauſe it admitted of no alleviation through acci- 15 

dent or inadvertency of 1001. fine for the ſmalleſt quantity Th 

fold by retail. This was produQtive of very bad conſequences; _ 

for though ſome of the offenders were able to pay the pe- 15 

nalty, yet many more being unable, they became deſperate, oy 

and betook themſelves to unlawful courſes of life. Hence it L 

was, that executions for robberies and murders of the moſt gx 

ſhocking kinds now became frequent; and the government = 
ſoon became ſenſible, that the ſeverity. of the law againit of | 
dram-drinking would render it ineffetual. * a 
King's ar- On the 15th of January his majeſty arrived from Hanover * 
— at St. James's; and in a grand council which was imme- fore 
diately held, her majeſty ſurrendered to him her commiſſon Eng 
to be ſole guardian of the mn; in his abſence ; and on 12 
the 18th their majeſties received the compliments of the ci et 
of London in two very long ſpeeches made by the recorder Low 
His majeſty, however, was ſo much indiſpoſed with the k- tays 
tigue of his late journey, that he kept his apartment for A 
ſome days, and opened the parliament by commiſſion. "Bok 
Death ofthe About this time died doctor Wake, archbiſhop of Canter- Spa 
archbiſhop bury, He was a wiſe and a moderate prelate, and hadac- 0 
* quired great reputation by his writings againſt Atterbury# far 
terwards biſhop of Rocheſter, upon the rights and privileges Ss 
of the convocation. His ſucceſſor was doctor John Potter, nd 
biſhop of Oxford, whoſe promotion was obnoxious to 10 . 
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party and who made a greater figure by his excellent ac- Geo. II. 
count of the Greek antiquities, than he did by his polemical - 1737. 
or theological writings. ; CC 
Amongſt the many irregularities this ſpring produced, Riot of the 
none was more inſolent than a conſpiracy amongſt the footimen 
in London and Weſtminſter, which went to ſo daring a height, 
that notwithſtanding the preſence of their royal highneſſes the 
prince and princeſs of Wales and others of the royal family, 
they attempted by force to poſſeſs themſelves. of a gallery in 
the playhouſe: A great number of people were wounded 
upon this occaſion ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
colonel Deveil, the Weſtminſter juſtice of the peace, aſſiſted 
by a party of the guards, could quell them. This inſolence 
was in a great. meaſure owing to the diſcredit which the 
magiſtrates of Weſtminſter at this time had incurred with 
the lower ranks of people. Moſt of the acting juſtices, be- 
ing men of needy fortunes, ſought to mend them by making 
a trade of their duty; which being no ſecret to the common- 
alty, rendered them at once hated and deſpiſed. 's | 
In the month of April this year, fir John Norris, after an Arrival of 
effectual expedition, arrived ſafe from Liſbon at Portſmouth. 3 
The mediation of his fleet had perfectly re-eſtabliſhed a good Portugal. 
correſpondence between the crowns: of Spain and Portugal 
and his Portugueze majeſty, at taking leave of fir John, ex- 
preſſed himſelf in terms of the moſt lively gratitude towards 
his Britannic majeſty and the Engliſh nation. But in pro- 
portion as the nation felt the benefit of the ſeaſonable relief 
{ent to the Portugueze, they became ſenſible of the neceſſity 
of breaking with Spain, if his Catholic majeſty did not ſhew 
more ſincerity in the cedulas he diſpatched to his governors in 
America, or employ more power to enforce them. Another 
foreign power at this time fell under the diſpleaſure of the 
Engliſh government. For the ſtate of Venice having ſhewn 
great marks of honour and reſpect to the eldeſt ſon of the 
pretender to his majeſty's crown and dignity, their reſident at 
London received orders from court to leave England in three 
days; and he accordingly ſet out for Dover in the company Venetian 
of a meſſenger of ſtate. - The inſult was thought to have — 
_ committed at the private inſtigation of the court of land. 
pain. E N e 
On the 31ſt of July, the princeſs of Wales, who was very Relation of 
far advanced in her pregnancy, but not thought to be ſo ——_ 
near her time as ſhe really was, being with their majeſties royal fa- 
and the reſt of the royal family at Hampton Court, but with- mily. 
out any midwife attending her, felt the pains of child-birth, 
Vat. XN. ey which 
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Geo. II. which came fo ſuddenly and ſo ' violently upon 1 


1737. the prince, who was with her, was obliged > 


= e 
to London, where ſhe was that night delivered of a dauph. 
ter, the princeſs Auguſta. Next morning, ſhe was viſited-by 
her majeſty, and the ladies of her court. A fewidays after 
their majeſties received the compliments of the eit o Lon. 
don, and other great bodies in the kingdom, upon that joy: 
ful occafion, and they were accepted very graciouſly. 
It would be too great preſumption to ſay that their m. 
jeſties had, at this time, conceived any prepoſſeſſion an 
his royal highneſs for the manner in which an augmentation 

o hi revenue had been puſhed for in the houſe of commons; 

but it is certain that his majeſty, as appeared by his meſſages 
to the two houſes on that occaſion, thought the prince wa 
forming connections no way favourable to the views of hi 
miniſtry. Be this as it will, the prince certainly fulpeded 
that their majeſties would take amiſs his abrupt departure 
from Hampton Court; for when the queen and the princelſs 
came to the birth, he laboured to perſuade them, that all that 
had happened was through the uncertainty of the phyſicians 
and midwife as to the time of the delivery of the princels; 
and he repeated the ſame apology to lord Harrington and fir 
Robert Walpole, who attended the birth on the part of his 
majeſty, but arrived too late to be preſent at it. Notwith- 
ſtanding this juſtification, his royal highneſs, who then m. 
ſided at the palace of St. James's, received, on Auguſt the 
3d, a meſſage from his majeſty by the earl of Eſſex, one of 
the lords of the bedchamber, congratulating him upon the 
birth of the princeſs, but acquainting. him, “that his carry» 
ing away the princeſs from Hampton Court, the then ef- 
dence of the king, the queen, and the royal family, unde 
the pains and certain indication of immediate Jabout, 'to 
immediate danger and hazard both of the princeſs and het 
child, and after ſufficient warning for 'a week before, to hare 
the neceſſary preparations for that happy event, without ae. 
quainting his majeſty or the queen with the circumſtances 
the princeſs was in, or giving them the leaſt notice of bi 
departure, was looked upon by his majeſty to be ſueh a de- 
liberate indignity offered to himſelf and the queen, that be 
reſented it to the higheſt degree.” His royal highneſs eve 
voured to clear himſelf, by repreſenting the neceſſity of . 
ing Hampton Court without a minute's delay, conſidering the 
condition the princeſs was in. This he did in two tetters 
one addreſſed to his majeſty, and the other to the queen, both 
wrote in a moſt dutiful, filial ſtrain, He repeated his Wo 
1 4 ; * Tun! 
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tunity for a reconciliation in a very humble meſfage- he ſent Geo. II. 
next day by the marquis of Carnarvon, one of the lords of 1737. 
his bedchamber. He received no return to his applications 


but a meſſage by the earl of Dunmore, that it was his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure the baptiſm of the young princeſs ſhould be: 
performed on the 29th, and that he would ſend his lord 
chamberlain to ſtand as godfather in his place; that the 
queen's lady of the bedchamber would ſtand for her majeſty 
25 godmother; and defiring the princeſs to appoint one of the 
ladies of her bedchamber to repreſent the ducheſs dowager 
of Sax-Gotha as the other godmother ; the ceremony to be 
performed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, @— Cs 
The prince took occaſion, from this meſſage, to reiterate his 
application for reconciliation and pardon with more earneſt- 
neſs and humility than ever, both to the king and queen. 
But on the 10th of September following he received, by the 
duke of Grafton, a very ſevere meſſage from the king, re- 
proaching him again for hurrying the princeſs, in the manner 
he did, from Hampton Court; and concluding with the fol- 
lowing remarkable expreffions. | 7 
The whole of your conduct for a conſiderable time, has 
been ſo entirely void of all real duty to me, that I have long 
had reaſon to be highly offended with you. And until/ you 
withdraw your regard and confidence from thoſe by whoſe 
inſtigation and advice you are directed and encouraged in 
your unwarrantable behaviour to me and the queen, and un- 
til you return to your duty, you ſhall not reſide im my pa- 
lace; which I will not ſuffer to be made the reſort of them, 
who, under the appearance of an attachment to you, foment 
the diviſion which you have made in my family, and thereby 
weaken the common intereſt of the whole. Z 
« In this ſituation I will receive no reply; but when your 
actions manifeſt a juſt ſenſe of your duty and ſubmiſſion, THAT 
may induce me to pardon what at preſent I moſt juſtly re- 
ſent, In the mean time it is my pleaſure that you leave St. 
James's, with all your family, when it can be done without 
prejudice or inconvenience to the princeſs. I ſhall, for the 
preſent, leave to the princeſs the care of my grand-daughter, 
until a proper time calls upon me to conſider of her edu; 
cation.“ N | : : 2 
This meſſage admitting of no reply to the king, his 
tal highneſs ordered lord Baltimore, one of his domeſtics, 
to apply to lord Grantham, chamberlain to the queen, to 
know whether her majeſty 24 receive a lettet from him, 
| 5 in 
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Geo. II. in mitigation of his conduct. But her majeſty declining that; 
1737. the princeſs ſent fir William Irby with a letter to be'delivered 
to his majeſty by the earl of Pembroke, the lord in walting, 
and which his majeſty anſwered in terms full of affection 
and civility to the princeſs ; but it was plain that his diſplea. 
ſure at the conduct of the prince was rather encreaſed than 
abated, The princeſs in like manner wrote in the molt ſub. 
miſſive manner to the queen, who returned her a moſt affec. 
tionate anſwer; but inſinuated, that the king had more cauſe 
to be diſpleaſed with the prince, than either ſhe or the public 

| apprehended, | 29D I e 
Refle gien Thus ended a correſpondence which, as ſoon as it waz 
upon the over, was printed by authority, and left various impreſſions 
differences upon the minds of the public. Moſt men of ſenſe and can- 
en” dor, who were in a ſituation to judge diſpaſſionately and dif 
intereſtedly, thought, and did not ſcruple to ſay, that both his 
majeſty and the prince were impoſed upon by. thoſe who-found 
their account in their differences; and they lamented: the 
breach between them being of ſuch a nature as did not admit 
of its being healed by a perſonal interview. But the conduct 
of his royal highneſs cannot be known ſo properly as by exhi- 

biting a view of his character and connections at this time, 
8 During his education in Germany, after he came ta the 
of the prince years of thinking for himſelf, he applied with great aſſiduity 
of Wales. to the ſtudy of the conſtitution and intereſts of Great Britain, 
But when he came to England, he found the public itſelf ſo 
much divided upon thoſe important points, that he applied for 
farther information to thoſe who were moſt likely to giye it 
him. He was naturally fond of the fine arts. He underſtood, 
and ſometimes praRiſed, muſic ; he knew what was graceful 
in architecture, painting, and ſculpture, and he underſtood 
Engliſh poetry far beyond what could have been expectet 
from his education. He was paſſionately fond of virtuous po- 
pularity, and his ſoul was beneficence itſelf, With ſuch 
diſpoſitions, it was no wonder, after he came to England, that 
he devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of every art that could'make 
him agreeable to the people whom he had a proſpect 8 
ing over. All ranks met his ardor with equal affection, ie 
gave every day proofs of every virtue as a huſband, a. friend, 
and a maſter ; and like Titus, none ever went out ef bi 
preſence diſſatisfied. His judgment in public matters Wis 
ſound; but being bred abroad, he was too diffident, and he 
applied for information to thoſe who he thought were fur- 
niſhed with the greateſt abilities, and whom his own, mag: 


nimity and unſuſpecting nature kept him from believing the 
| | 2 ever 
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ever could impoſe upon him. Their intention was other- Geo. II. 
wiſe, but they were deeply prepoſſeſſed againſt the miniſter, 1737. 


and they promiſed him great advantages in point of fortune 
and independency, if he would join in the oppoſition. After 
their efforts of doubling his revenue had failed, they applied 
to his paſſions, which were virtuous and liberal. They re- 
preſented the miniſter as the only enemy his royal father had 
in the kingdom; and many other circumſtances concurred 
in his prepoſſeſſions againſt him. | | 


Lord Bolingbroke was then reckoned the greateſt writer His miſin- 
in proſe and in politicks in the kingdom. Mr. Pope was formations. 


eſteemed the greateſt wit and poet: the former was the de- 
termined, and perſonal, enemy of the miniſter; and the 
latter profeſſed a fixed averfion to the court. Moſt of the 
men of wit and genius, diſobliged or diſguſted with the mi- 
niſter's too great inattention to their merits, joined the ſame 
party ; and thus his royal highneſs was, from the goodneſs of 
his heart, led to think, that the cauſe of oppoſition was that 
of liberty. He, therefore, without any diſguiſe, put himſelf 
at the head of the meaſures intended :to diſtreſs the miniſter, 
but without the leaſt indecency offered either as a fon or a 
ſubject to his royal parents. Parkeps his great regard for 
them, induced him to agree to ſchemes which he thought 
would eſtabliſh the conſtitution in contradiction to the go- 
vernment, a doctrine, at that time, greatly in vogue. 


It is certain, that the notion of his royal highneſs having Diquiets of 
put himſelf at the head of the oppoſition, operated fatally for the nation, 


the internal quiet of the kingdom. The Scots were exaſpe- 
rated to the laſt degree on account of the bill, mild as it was, 
that had paſſed againſt the provoſt and city of Edinburgh. 
The act, which was made for diſcovering the murderers of . | 
Porteous, was received by the clergy, who were obliged to 
read it from their pulpits with the utmoſt abhorrence; and 


many of them told their auditories, © that though they were 


29 


obliged to read, the others were not obliged to hear; and 
therefore it was commonly read to bare walls; and in ſome 
places the reading it was even diſregarded; While in others, 
the power of parliament, to enact ſuch a reading, was queſ- 
tioned, and ſet aſide. 4 1 


The complaints and hardſhips which the lower ranks of on account 
people ſtill continued to ſuffer, by the ſeverity of the late bill 1 the gin 


againſt drinking ſpirituous liquors, added to the general . 
content; and all was placed to the account of the miniſter. 
Too much encouragement to informers, thoſe peſts of ſoci- 
ety, had been given by the act; in many places they were 

N 2 3 EIN aſſaulted, 
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Geo. II. aſſaulted, and, in ſome, they were in danger of their pe, 

1737. The commiſſioners of the exciſe were ſenſible of the h. 

| — ſhips they were daily forced upon with regard t6 offenders; 

and policy, as well as humanity, obliged them to mitigate the | 
ſeverity of the laws which was now become odious and con- 
temptible. | | | 4:51:78 

and the Spa- But the greateſt and moſt laſting ſource of national diſcan- 

n th depre- tent lay in the depredations, which the Spaniards Mill conti- 

dations. nued to commit upon the properties of Engliſh ſubjefts in 

the Weſt Indies and America. Three very rich ſhips had 

been lately taken by their guarda coſtas; the George, belong. 

ing to Briſtol, the Diſpatch and che Royal Jane, belonging to 

London; and this freſh inſult upon national property occa- 

ſioned an application from the merchants perſonally to his 


majeſty, which was in the following terms: e 
Petition upon * That the fair and lawful trade of your maſeſty's ſubjects 
the latter, to the Britiſh plantations in America, hath been greatly in- 

terrupted for many years paſt, not only by their ſhips having 

been frequently topped and ſearched, but alſo forcibly and 
arbitrarily ſeized on the high ſeas, by Spaniſh ſhips fitted out 
to cruize, under the plauſible pretence of guarding their-own 
coaſts : that the commanders thereof with their crews, have 
been inhumanly treated, and their ſhips carried into ſome of 
the Spaniſh ports, and there condemned with their cargoes, 
in manifeſt violation of the treaties ſubſiſting between the 
two crowns.” | x ZI 
That notwithſtanding the many inſtances made by your 
majeſty's miniſters at the court of Madrid, againſt this inju- 
rious treatment, the late and repeated inſults of the Spani- 
ards upon the perſons and properties of your majeſty's ſub- 
jects, lay your petitioners under the neceſſity of applying 
again to your majeſty for relief.“ 5 7 few 
„That by theſe violent and unjuſt proceedings of the 

Spaniards, the trade to your majeſty's plantations in America 

is rendered very precarious ; and if any nation is ſuffered thus 

to inſult the perſons of your majeſty's ſubjects, and plunder 
them of their property, your petitioners apprehend, it will 

be attended with fuch an obſtruction of .that valuable branch 

of commerce, as will be very fatal to the intereſt of Great 

Britain.” | b Fer 

Four petitioners, therefore, humbly pray your majelty, 
that your majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to procure. ſpeedy 
and ample ſatisfaction to your ſubjects for the loſſes they 
have ſuſtained, and that no Britiſh veſſel be detained ot 
ſeized on the high ſeas by any nation, on any g, 
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Geyer; and that the trade to America may be rendered ſure Geo. II. 
fr the future, by ſuch means as your majeſty in your great 1737. 


wiſdom ſhall think fit.” e e 

Though this petition was highly exceptionable, both 
in point of matter and decency, yet his majeſty receiv- 
ed and anſwered it with the utmoſt marks of paternal 
goodneſs, and his ſecretary of ſtate ſent freſh orders to Mr. 


Keene, to repeat his inſtances at the court of Madrid, for 


their relief. In the mean while, a committee of the privy referred to 
council ſat at Whitehall, and ſuffered the proofs of the loſſes the privy 


7 council. 


which the merchants had ſuffered by the Spaniards. | 


This year was diſtinguiſhed by the fatal calamity of the Death _ 


death of Wilhelmina Carolina, queen conſort of Great Bri- 
tain, in the 55th year of her age. Her majeſty had been tine. 
for ſome days diſordered, and received medicines for the gout 
in her ſtomach, but the diſtemper proved to be a concealed 
rupture, which put an and to her life on the 20th of No- 
rember. No princeſs ever lived more in the love and eſteem 
of all who knew her, than ſhe did. Her conjugal affection 
was exemplary ; and her parental was proved by the nume- 
rous virtues which adorned her offspring. It was lamented 
that the nature of the breach between the king and the prince 
of Wales, did not, in her opinion, admit of his receiving in 
perſon the laſt teſtimonies of her affection; but the mabner 
of her death, which was pious and edifying, ſufficiently ſpoke 
her at peace with all the world. i 

But her majeſty was not diſtinguiſhed by the private vir- 
tues alone. Her royal conſort, in her, always found a wiſe 
and a faithful counſellor; and when ſhe was entruſted, as ſhe 
often was, with the reins of government, the public was 
happy under her adminiſtration. Her natural ſagacity and 
talents were improved by reading and converſing with the 
moſt eminent philoſophers and authors of the age, and ſhe 
had made ſo great a progreſs in literature, that ſhe became an 
umpire in one of the moſt abſtruſe points of metaphyſical rea- 
loning that ever was agitated; the doctrine of Free Will and 
Fatality, as diſputed between Mr. Leibnitz and doctor Clarke. 
This turn for letters had ſo happy an effeR, that the ingenious 
were always ſure of her patronage ; and through that, the 
bench of biſhops was filled up with prelates, eminent for 
learning and moderation. {6 

His majeſty for ſome time was inconſolable for his loſs, 


and never was there a more univerſal and fincere mourning, 


than appeared upon this melancholy occaſion; nothing being 
Vanung that could teſtify the concern of the public, Her 
| 2 4 LE 


queen Caro- 
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Geo. II. body was depoſited with the proper funeral ceremonies," 
1737. new vault in Henry the VIIth's chapel. 
| The foreign events which happened this year, were ven 
Her burial. little intereſting to Great Britain. The French carried the 
Foreign favourite point. of an immediate ceſſion of Lorrain, in fatou 
aff.irs, of king Staniſlaus, the poſſeſſion after his death to revert v 
1 that crown; and, about the ſame time, they delivered up th 
ceded to the Germans fort Kehl and Philipſburgh; after demoliſhing 
Fian.e, the works they had added to their fortifications. © This wa 
the greateſt event that happened under the adminiſtration of 
cardinal Fleury, who, at the ſame time, procured the tot 
diſgrace and exile of Chauvelin, the keeper of the ſeals of 
France, and miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate for foreign afſain 
He fell a facrifice to the cardinal's paſſion for peace and in 
that he was ſo ſucceſsful, that in the beginning of the year 
he prevailed upon the Spaniards to evacuate Ra and to 
Propoſals of reimbark their troops at Leghorn. He even interpoſed in the 
=" ogg by differences between Great Britain and Spain, with regard to 
dropt. the navigation in the American ſeas, and made ſome over- 
tures at the court of Great Britain, as if his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty would procure a freedom 'of trade in the Spaniſh 
American ſeas, provided Gibraltar and Portmahon were re- 
ſtored to the crown of Spain. But this being a propoſition, 
which was not in the breaſt of the miniſter, either to receive 
or approve of, the ſame was dropt. The cardinal was noy 
in the height of his power and credit. But all was not fuf- 
ficient to prevent France being now filled with inteſtinecom- 
motions, ſometimes on account of religion, and ſometime 
occaſioned by the ſcarcity of proviſions, which the country 
people aſcribed to the arts of engroſſers, who were protected 

by the government. N 
Wor be- This year, a war broke out between the Turks and the 
= the f Ruſſiane, and between the Turks and the Imperialiſts. The 
T.r. and Ruſſian army was commanded by count Munich, who car 
between the ried on the campaign with great ſucceſs and glory. For be 
Turks and beſieged and took Oczakow, one of the ſtrongeſt cities in 
mans. the Turkiſh dominions, garriſoned by 20,000 of their bel 
troops. This ſucceſs, which was in a great meaſure owing 
to the valour of general Keith, brother to the earl mareſcha 
of Scotland, coſt the Ruſſians very dear, and diſabled Munich 
from carrying his conqueſts farther. At the ſame time, ge. 
neral Laſci, at the head of another Muſcovite army, marched 
towards Precop, with a deſign to carry the war into Cr 
Tartary, which he effected. e e 
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Placentia, for her ſon don Philip, Spain would relinquiſh all 
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Though theſe operations were carried on in concert with Geo. II. 


the Imperialiſts, the latter were far from being ſo ſucceſsful. 
The duke of Lorrain had nominally the command of their 


1737. 


army, but count Seckendorff, an old man and a proteſtant, 


was the acting general. The emperor had given him this 
command, in compliment to the diet of the empire, by whom 


he was aſſiſted in the war. The ſcheme of operations was, 


that Seckendorff ſhould advance with the main body of the 
army, and attack Widin upon the Danube. But finding 


that place too advantageouſly' ſituated to be reduced, with- 
out a ſquadron of ſhips, he ſuddenly attacked Nifla, one of 
the ſtrongeſt towns upon the Turkiſh frontier, which ſur- 
rendered. The reſt of the campaign on that ſide was un- 


fortunate for the Imperialiſts. The exceſſive | heats killed Unfuccefs- 
great numbers of their men, and Seckendorff, through the ful with the 


management of the Roman Catholic party and the jeſuits, 
had not the proper ſupplies of either men or money. Being 
obliged to divide his army, he formed with one part of it the 
blockade of Widin, which he was forced to abandon with 
loſs. The baron de Raunach, another Imperial general, 
having penetrated, at the head of 6000 men, into Croatit, 


latter, 


was entirely routed, and the prince of Saxhilburghauſen, who 


had formed the fiege of Bagnalac, was defeated by a ſuperior 
body of Turks, who deſtroyed the beſt part of his army, 
which conſiſted of 14;000 men. Theſe repeated loſſes threw 
the court of Vienna into conſternation ; Seckendorff was order- 


ed home to account for his conduct, and the command was 


given to velt-marſhal Philippi. Notwithſtanding thoſe and a 


great many other important advantages gained by the Turks 
on the ſide of Boſnia and Servia, their government ſeemed very 
deſirous of a peace; and ſome conferences on that head had 
been held at Niemeren; but as the Ruſſians inſiſted upon 
keeping poſſeſſion of Aſoph and Oczakow, they proved fruit- 


| leſs; and all parties went into winter quarters. 


In July, this year, died the great duke of Tuſcany, the laſt Death of the 
of the Medicis family. By the late diſpoſition of affairs, duke of Tul- 


the duke of Lorrain came into the immediate poſſeſſion of that 
dutchy, and the French were relieved from the burthen of a 
great annuity, which they had obliged themſelves to pay him, 
till he ſhould ſucceed to Tuſcany. - The Spaniards, at firſt, 


beheld this ſucceſſion with no favourable eye. Her Catholic Ambition of 


cany. 


majeſty even made ſome advances to the court of Great the queen of 


Britain, and gave it to underſtand, that if England would 
aſſiſt her in getting the dutchies of Tuſcany, arma, and 


claim 


Spain. 
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362 THE HISTORTͤ © 43 
Geo. II. claim upon Gibraltar and Portmahon, and accommodate 3 
1737-8, commercial differences, greatly to the ſatisfaction of the peo · 
ple of England. But as this overture tended ro renew 4 | 
| war, of which no end could be foreſeen, little attention wa 
paid to her propoſals. Notwithſtanding that, ſhe ſtill found 
means, by her aſcendency in the councils of the king her 
huſband, to keep on foot armaments both by fea and land 
which were powerful enough to threaten the quiet of Eu- 
rope. | a EEG LE. 
The greateſt encouragement ſhe received in continuing her 
intrigues and preparations for that purpoſe, conſiſted in the 
known pacific ſentiments of the, Engliſh and French miniſtry, 
and ſhe always flattered herſelf that the court of Great Bri 
- tain would make any ſacrifice, rather than be obliged to de- 
clare war. It was from this conviction, that the depredy- 
tions upon the Engliſh trade in America ſtill continued, aud 
the more exaſperated the nation appeared at them,/ſhe thought 
herſelf the nearer to her purpoſe. Every Engliſh ſhip that 
the Spaniards were able to maſter upon the American ſeas, 
Spaniards Was now taken and confiſcated by them ; and they openly 
prepare to. made preparations to invade Carolina and Georgia. Not- 
| Georgia, withſtanding the pacific inclinations of the miniſter, the fleet 
of England, was, at that time, in excellent order. Four men 
of war were added to it upon this occaſion, a regiment was 
ſent to America from Gibraltar, and Mr. Oglethorp had a 
commiſſion for raiſing another regiment, and was appointed 
| to command againſt the Spaniards, in caſe they made the 
* deſcent they threatened. | "4, 
Parliament Matters were thus exaſperated beyond all farther ſuffer- 
opens in ance between Great Britain and Spain, when his majeſty 
52. opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the 24th of January, 
1738. His ſpeech upon that occaſion was remarkably ſhort, 
and exhorted the houſe to unanimity and diſpatch, They, 
on the other hand, returned him very loyal addreſſes of con-' 
dolance upon her majeſty's death. The firſt buſineſs: of great 
importance they went upon, was the ſtate of affairs between 
Great Britain and Spain. His majeſty had referred the exa- 
mination of the complaints of the Britiſh merchants to 2 
committee of the privy council, where they attempted 40 | 
make good their allegations. Having no one to oppoſe them, in 
the public unanimouſly took their part; and every day 


brought freſh accounts of depredations committed upon Bri- ar 
tiſh ſubjects, not only in the American, but in the European an 
ſeas. The court of Spain did not indeed directly juſtify all th 
thoſe captures, and to give its proceedings an air of modera- ce 
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priſoned in Spain, were ordered to be releaſed ; and in ſome 
flagrant 


taken, were releaſed, upon the owners giving ſecurity for the 


value, if they ſhould be adjudged to be lawfu] prizes. Yet 
even theſe condeſcenſions, if they could be called ſuch, tri- 
fling as they were, were very ill obeyed on. the part of the 


Spaniſh miniſtry ; and it was plain there was a connivance 


between that crown and its officers, who were to execute its 
orders and cedulas. 


The gentlemen and others in the oppoſition to fir Robert 


Walpole, were at great pains to make themſelves maſters of 
all thoſe circumſtances, and to improve them, by height- 
ening, in the moſt ſkilful manner, every fact of Spaniſh in- 
juſtice and inſolence, that was laid before the public. On 
the 3d of March this year, a petition was preſented to 


- caſes in the Weſt Indies, the ſhips that had been 


2 : + 
* — — 1 


Petition 
the againſt the 


houſe of commons from divers merchants, planters, and Spaniſh de- 
others, trading to, and iatereſted in, the Britiſh plantations in predations. 


America. As this was intended as the ground - work of the 
battery to be played off againſt the miniſter, it was penned 


with great art and aſperity. After recapitulating all that 


had paſſed in conſequence of former applications of the 


ſane kind, the petitioners ſet forth, That the Spauiards 
had paid ſo little regard to his majeſty's moſt gracious endea» 


yours (to obtain juſtice to his ſubjects) that they had conti- 


nued their depredations, almoſt ever ſince the treaty of Se- 
ville, and more particularly laſt year, had carried them to a 


crcater height than ever, they having arbitrarily ſeized ſeveral 
{hips with their effects, belonging to his majeſty's ſubjects, 
on the high ſeas, in the deſtined courſe of their voyages to 
and from the Britiſh colonies, amounting to @ very conſide- 
rable value; and that the captains or maſters of the ſaid 


ſhips, were, according to the laſt advices of the petitioners, 


and are, as the petitioners believe, at this time, confined 
by the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies, and the crews are now 
in flavery in Old Spain, where they are moſt inhumanly 
treated; and that cruel nation make it their practice to 
attack and board all Britiſh merchant»ſhips they meet with 


in the American ſeas, under pretence of ſearching for goods 


which they deem contraband, or not according to their own 
arbitrary will and pleaſure, contrary to the Jaw of nations, 
and in manifeſt violation of the treaties ſubſiſting between 
the two crowns. And that by theſe unjuſt and violent pro- 
credings of the Spaniards, the trade and navigation yy as 

e 0 rom 


4 


:. IJ 
tion, the crews of three Engliſh ſhips, which had, upon fri- Geo. II. 
yolous pretexts, been taken in the Mediterranean, and im- 1737-8. * 
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61 HE HIS Fon 3 
Geo. II. from America, is rendered very unſafe and precarious," infy* 
1737-8. much that the inſurance from Jamaica has great! "riſen on 

4 theſe accounts only: and that without ſome 5 hi 
fectual remedy, the American trade and navigation NR. 
together with the revenue of the crown ariſing therefrom, 
greatly diminiſhed, if not entirely loſt : and farther repre- 
ſenting to the houſe, that although his Catholic majeſty ha 
ſtipulated by the treaty of Seville, and by the declaration ot 
See p. 132, 1732, relative thereto, to cauſe reparation to be forthwith 
733 made to the unhappy ſufferers, yet there is no inſtance of its 
having been done; ſo far from it, that whilſt the Britiſh 
ſubjects have been amuſed with vain and fruitleſs hopes of 
ſatisfaction, the Spaniards have committed farther inſults and 
depredations upon them, and till continue the ſame unjuſt 
practices; and that the cedulas or orders given by the court 
of Spain to their governors in America, are only calculated, 
as the petitioners, by experience, have reaſon to apprehend, 
to evade giving ſatisfaction to the Britiſh ſubjects; for there 
has never been one of thoſe cedulas complied with, nor any 
governor recalled or puniſhed for his diſobedience, as the 
petitioners ever heard: and that for any nation to aſſume the 
power of detaining or rummaging the Britiſh ſhips, upon their 
lawful voyages on the American ſeas, is, in effect, as the 
petitioners conceive, claiming and exerciſing the ſole ſoye- 
reignty of thoſe ſeas: and that if the Spaniards be ſuffered 
to act in this injurious manner, to inſult the perſons of his 
majeſty's ſubjects, or to plunder them of their property, the 
petitioners apprehend the ſame will be attended not only 
with a great obſtruction to this valuable branch of our com- 
merce and navigation, but alſo with conſequences very fatal 
to Great Britain itſelf : and therefore, as the meaſures hither- 
to purſued, have proved ineffectual, praying the houſe to 
take the premiſes into their mature conſideration, and pro- 
vide ſuch timely and adequate remedy for putting an end 
to all inſults and depredations on the Britiſh ſubjects, as to the 
houſe ſhall ſeem meet, as well as procure ſuch relief for the 
unhappy ſufferers, as the nature of their loſs, and the juſtice 
of their cauſe require, and that they may be heard by them- 

| ſelves and council thereupon.” 9 . 
' Other peti- Such was the leading petition, upon which the Spaniſh 
tions and war, which ſoon after broke out, was founded. The truth 
TProceedinge. is, the nation was, at this time, ſo heated with reſentment 
againſt the Spaniards, or hatred to the miniſter, thatthe moſt 

groſs calumnies againſt both went down, unexamined 


unqueſtioned, But however exaggerated the facts were, it is 
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certain that the principles, upon which the petitioners pro- Geo. II. 
| ceeded, were highly wortby the attention of the Britiſn na- 1737-8. 
| tion and legiſlature. The petition itſelf was referred to a 
committee of the whole houſe, as was another petition to 
the ſame effect, preſented on behalf of the maſter, wardens, 
aſſiſtants, and commonalty of the ſociety of merchant-ad- 
venturers within the city of Briſtol. On the ſame day, a 
petition upon a particular caſe was laid before the houſe, and 
made great noiſe. It was from the owners of the ſhip Ann 
Galley; which was taken in a time of profound peace, bound 
from Guinea to Jamaica. This capture, which the owners 
ſaid was in value ten thouſand. five hundred pounds, was ſo 
flagitious, that the Spaniſh miniſtry again and again ordered 
reparation to be made to the petitioners,” and they actually 
received upwards of five hundred pounds from the Spaniſh 
cheſt at St. Jago, by way of compenſation.. But that not 
being near the value of their damages, though the Spaniſh 
miniſtry had admitted the capture to be illegal, and had even 
ordered ful] ſatisfaction to be made to the owners, they 
therefore brought their petition for relief. Another petition 
of the ſame kind was preſented at the ſame time, and all of | 3 
them were referred to the ſame committee. 70 | 

At laſt it was moved ** to addreſs his majeſty for copies of 
the ſeveral petitions, © repreſentations, and memorials, and all 
other papers, relating 'to the Spaniſh depredations upon the 
Britiſh ſubjects, which had been preſented to his majeſty, or 
had been delivered to either of the ſecretaries of ſtate, ſince 
the 1ſt of September laſt z with copies of ſuch repreſentations 
or memorials as had been made, either to the king of Spain 
or his miniſters z and of the letters written to his majeſty's 
miniſter at Madrid; and of the anſwers that have been given 
or received to ſuch memorials, repreſentations, and letters. 
The miniſter did not oppoſe the ſubſtance or intention of 
this motion, but he thought that complying literally with it, 
might diſcover particulars, .of which a bad uſe might be made. 
He therefore inſiſted upon not addrefling for the anſwers 
that had been given or received to ſuch memorials, repre- 
ſentations, and letters. _ 5 2 av; nas; 

This brought on a long debate, in which the cruelties of 
the Spaniards, and the tameneſs of the Engliſh miniſtry, 
were equally exaggerated, All the chief ſpeakers on both 
lides exerted themſelves upon this occaſion ; but the miniſter 
adhered to his point, that in the then ſituation of affairs, it 
vould be imprudent to plunge the nation into a war, with- 

I | .. out 


* 


1737-8. which there was then great — i E 
— — After the view that has been exhibited of the diſpute be 
tween Spain and Great Britain, it is not to be expected t 
any of the ſpeeches are to be minutely rehearſed here. Allthy 
the 2 urged with any appearanee of truth, was admit. 
ted of by the miniſter, who was more frank on this hea 
than fome of his friends. Theſe CO to throw out 
reflections againft the ſmuggling trade, which the ſubjefs of 
Great Britain carried on fs hb Weft Indies, contrary to 
treaties, and indeed to the true intereſt of the fair erader; 
The oppoſition artfully turned this into a refſectien upon 
the whole body of the Britiſh merchants in America, and 
were always ready to give the moſt ſhocking inſtances, 
(true or falſe,) of the cruelties of the Spaniards apainl} the 
Engliſh, and that they were of ſuch a nature, as in fa; 
admitted of no farther treaty. This was ſaying in Plain 
terms, that the miniſter muſt (be the conſequence what it 
wilt) enter upon a war, Some of them went even {6 fat 
as to ſay, that the motion was fo fair and conſtitutional, 
that it was not ſafe for him to oppoſe it. e Sh 
When fir Robert Walpole came to ſpeak for himfelf, he 
owned with great frankneſs, that the laſt anſwer which had 
come from the Spaniſh miniſtry, was ſo far from being fa- 
tisfactory, that if the hovfe ſhould ſee it, and if (as it un. 
avoidably muft) it ſhould come to the knowledge of the 
public, very bad conſequences muſt follow, The patliament 
and nation, unacquainted with the reaſons which his 'majelly 
and his miniſtry might have for avoiding à precipitate war, 
would prefs it; and his majeſty muſt either compre 
trary to the true interefts of his people, or he muſt diſagtes - 
ably exerciſe that part of his prerogative, which veſts him 
with the power of making war or peace. He entreated'the 
gentlemen to conſider, that even though the preſent motion 
was carried without any amendment, rt was in his majelly's 
breaſt to comply, or not to comply with it; and if the bout 
ſhould addreſs for a paper or papers, which his majeſty and 
his miniſtry were conſcious ought not to be made pubſic, they 
muſt lay his majeſty under the hardſhip of refuſing it, He 
acquainted them, that the Britiſh miniſtry, notwithſtanding 
the harſhneſs of the laſt anſwer from Spain, had fent to that 
court fome propoſitions, which might foften them, and which, 
in all probability, would ſoon be anfwered, If they were nt 
anſwered to the ſatisfaction of his majeſty, he himſelf woul 
move, that every paper relating to Spain, even * "an 
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OF ENGLAND: 


next made a very artful, though a very honeſt; recapitulation- 
of the late treaties and tranſactions between England and 


Spain; and he endeavoured to prove, that the ſtiffneſs of the 


Spaniards was owing to the perplexed ſtate of affairs in Eu- 


rope ſince the treaty of Seville, which did not admit of che 
meeting of the commiſſaries for adjuſting the pretenſions on 


both ſides, ſo as to make a final report of their commiſfion. 
He obſerved very juſtly, that the ſentiments of certain gentle- 


men againſt the Spaniards fince that time, was greatly alter- 


ed; and that the claims which the Engliſh had upon them, 
were far from being looked upon either at home or abroad 


to be ſo clear as they were then repreſented, which appears 


by their being referred to a congreſs. He next attempted to 
ſhew, that, ingenuouſly ſpeaking, the Spaniards had hitherto 


done as much to ſatisfy the Engliſh ſufferers as could be well 


expected. The diſtance between Madrid and the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies, from whence the proofs muſt be brought, -was 
very great. The Spaniſh governors were extremely inſolent, 
and in ſome meaſure arbitrary, and independent upon the 
miniſtry ; ſo that it was no wonder if that court ſometimes 
found difficulty in bringing them to reaſon. He even gave 
inftances of ſome Engliſh ſhips that had been abſolutely re- 
leaſed by the Spaniards z of others, that had been releaſed 
upon giving ſecurity to ſtand trial whether they had been 
engaged in an illicit trade or not; and he mentioned others 
that the court of Madrid feemed very well diſpoſed towards 
ſatisfying their claims; ang to conclude, he was for amend- 
ing the queſtion that had been moved for. | 35 


\ Sir William Wyndham, and the other heads of the op- 


poſition, were ſenſible of the advantages they had in an argu- 


ment which had ſo highly inflamed the paſſions of the nation. 


They perceived the miniſter aimed at fixing the retroſpect of 
the Spaniſh depredations no farther back than the treaty of 
Seville ; but they obſerved, that the cauſes of complaints had 
exiſted for theſe twenty years, and that little or no redreſs 
having yet been obtained, the houſe ought, for the honour 
and intereſt of the nation, to be informed of the reaſons, 
which they could not be, without complying: with the mo- 
tion in its full extent: that the public and the ſufferers bad a 
Tight to all the ſatisfaction which the houſe could give them; 


and if they could give them none upon the Spaniards, they 


ought at leaſt to know who were the authors of their calami- 
| | ET ties 


it would be highly improper to.comply with the motion. He 17378. 
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366 THE HISTORY: any 
Geo. II. out trying whether it was poſſible to bring Spain £6 tern 
1737-8. which there was then great — 15 15 N 
After the view that has been exhibited of the diſpute 
_ tween Spain and Great Britain, it is not to be ep, 
any of the ſpeeches are to be minutely rehearſed here. Allthy 
the oppoſition urged with any appearanee of truth, was adit. 
ted of by the miniſter, who was more frank on this hea! 
than _ of his friends, Thefe were apt to throw out 
reflections againft the ſmuggling trade, which the ſubjeds f 
Great Britain carried on Br the Weſt Indies, contraty to 
treaties, and indeed to the true intereſt of the fair trader; 
The oppoſition artfully turned this into a reflection upon 
the whole body of the Britiſh merchants in America; and 
were always ready to give the moſt ſhocking inftances 
(true or falſe,) of the cruelties of the Spaniards apainlf the 
Englifh, and that they were of ſuch a nature, as in fad, 
adrhitted of no farther treaty. This was ſaying —— 
terms, that the miniſter muſt (be the conſequence what it 
wilt) enter upon a war. Some of them went even ſo fat 
as to ſay, that the motion was fo fair and conſtitutiohal, 
that it was not ſafe for him to oppoſe it. 
When fir Robert Walpole came to ſpeak for himfelf, he 
owned with great frankneſs, that the laſt anſwer which had 
come from the Spaniſh miniſtry, was ſo far from being fi 
tisfactory, that if the houſe ſhould ſee it, and if (as it un. 
avoidably muft) it ſhould come to the knowledge of the 
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| public, very bad conſequences muſt follow, The parliament 
| and nation, unzcquainted with the reaſons which his majelh 


| and his miniftry might have for avoiding a precipitate wat, 

| would preſs it; and his majeſty muſt either denke con · 
trary to the true intereſts of his people, or he muſt difagtes · 
ably exerciſe that part of his prerogative, which veſts him 
with the power of making war or peace. He entreated uus 

_ gentlemen to conſider, that even though the preſent motion 
was carried without any amendment, rt was in his majelly" 
breaſt to comply, or not to comply with it; and if the hoe 
| ſhould addreſs for a paper or papers, which his majeſty and 
his miniſtry were conſcious ought not to be made public, they 
muſt lay his majeſty under the hardſhip of refuſing it. He 
acquainted them, that the Britiſh miniſtry, notwithſtanding 
the harſhneſs of the laſt anſwer from Spain, had fent to tha 
court fome propoſitions, which might foften them, and which, 
in all probability, would foon be anfwered, If they were not 
1 anſweted to the ſatisfaction of his majeſty, he himſelf woull 
move, that every paper relating to Spain, even _— 
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next made a very artful, though.a very honeſt, recapitulation 
| of the late treaties and tranfactions between England and 
Spain ; and he endeavoured to prove, that the ſtiffneſs of the 
Spaniards was owing to the perplexed ſtate of affairs in Eu- 


both ſides, ſo as to make a final report of their commiſſion. 
He obſerved very juſtly, that the ſentiments of certain gentle 
men againft the Spaniards fince that time, was greatly alter- 
ed; and that the claims which the Engliſh had upon them, 
were far from being looked upon either at home or abroad 


by their being referred to a congreſs. He next attempted to 
ſhew, that, ingenuouſly ſpeaking, the Spaniards had hitherto 


expected. The diſtance between Madrid and the Spaniſh 
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very great. The Spaniſh governors were extremely inſolent, 
and in ſome meaſure arbitrary, and independent upon the 
miniſtry ; ſo that it was no wonder if that court ſometimes 
found difficulty in bringing them to reaſon. He even gave 
inſtances of ſome Enghth ſhips that had been abſolutely re- 
leaſed by the Spaniards ;. of others, that had been releaſed 
upon giving ſecurity to ſtand trial whether they had been 
engaged in an illicit trade or not; and he mentioned others 
that the court of Madrid ſeemed very well diſpoſed towards 
ſatisfying their claims; and to conclude, he was for amend- 
ing the queſtion that had been moved ſor. 

+ vir William Wyndham, and the other heads of the op- 
poſition, were ſenſible of the advantages they had in an argu- 


— 
cd. 


They perceived the miniſter aimed at fixing the retroſpect of 
| the Spaniſh depredations no farther back than the treaty of 
deville ; but they obſerved, that the cauſes of complaints had 
exiſted for theſe twenty years, and that little or no redreſs 
having yet been obtained, the houſe ought, for the honour 
and intereſt of the nation, to be informed of the reaſons, 
which they could not be, without complying with the mo- 
tion in its full extent: that the public and the ſufferers bad a 
tight to all the ſatisfaction which the houſe could give them; 
and if they could give them none upon the Spaniards, they 
ought at leaſt to know who were the authors of their calami- 
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ties 


— 


rope ſince the treaty of Seville, which did not admit of the 
meeting of the commiſſaries for adjuſting the pretenſions on 


to be ſo clear as they were then repreſented, which appears 


done as much to ſatisfy the Engliſh ſufferers as could be well 
Weſt- Indies, from whence the proofs muſt be brought, was 


ment which had ſo highly inflamed the paſſions of the nation. 
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answer, ſhould be laid before the houſe; but that, till then, Geo, I. 
it would be highly improper to comply with the motion. He 17 
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Geo. II. ties at home by a timid diſgraceful conduct, in ſo long dela 
1737-8. ing to repreſs force with force. . 
Upon the whole, the open and unreſerved manner inwhich 
the miniſter ſpoke, had a great effect upon the houſe, which 
faw that he did not want to put off the time longer than pru- 
dence and policy dictated; and upon a diviſion, he carried 
the queſtion by a majority of 164 againſt 79. 
conduct of In the mean while Geraldino, the Spaniſh minifter at the 
| 1 court of England, a£ted the part of a firebrand ; he affociated 
mini. himſelf with the chiefs of the oppoſition, and let them into 
all the ſecrets that his inſtructions or his correſpondence with 
his court, could communicate. He made it no ſecret in al 
public companies, that the Engliſh miniſtry was trifling with, 
and impoſing upon, the people, in pretending that the Court 
of Spain might be yet brought to any terms, or that ſhe would 
recede one tittle from her claim of ſearching all ſhips tha 
ſhould be found failing by their coaſts in America. His in- 
temperance gave great advantages to the oppoſition; and in 
the courſe of the debates in both houſes, many facts fell from 
the gentlemen in the oppoſition, that ought to have. been 
_ confined to the cabinets of the two kings. It was not long 
before the miniſtry ceaſed to wonder how they came into pol- 
ſeſſion of thoſe facts; and when they found out that it was 
by Geraldino's means, all they could do was to complain of 
his imprudence, and to deſire Mr. Keene to lay the indecency 
and conſequences of his conduct before the court of Madrid, 
But Geraldino had cunning enough to get that court on 
his ſide, by repreſenting, that the views and principles even 
of the miniſter himſelf, and the moſt pacific part of the Eng- 
, liſh government, were abſolutely inconſiſtent with every max- 
im of the Spaniſh monarchy, and all the ſecurity of its trade. 
This information found a ready belief at Madrid, and 
their miniſters, through Geraldino's advice, became perſuaded, 
that they could not be fo effectually ſerved as by his foment- 
ing and encouraging to the utmoſt, the diſcontents of the 
people of England againſt their government. r 
The proceedings of parliament at this time proved that Ge- 
raldino was not much miſtaken in his conjectures with regard 
to the ſentiments of the miniſtry. The houſe of commons 
continued to be daily plyed with petitions and papers relating 
to the moſt ſhocking inhumanities committed by the Spa. 
niards upon Engliſh priſoners that had been taken on board 
lawful trading ſhips. They repreſented them as being obliged 
to work in their dock yards and upon their fortifications. with 
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inons upon their legs, and as ſubſiſting upon the moſt loath Geo. 
ome proviſions, over-run with vermin. Great numbers of 1737-8. 
rſons, commanders as well as others, were examined at the 


bar of both houſes upon thoſe allegations, and they were 
roved with a fullneſs of evidence; but the reader is to re- 
member, that the witneſſes neither were upon oath, nor was. 
there any one preſent to confront them; they were therefore 
at liberty to ſay what they pleaſed. Add to this, that they 
were encouraged by their friends and patrons in the oppoſi- 
tion to believe, that if they made their allegations good, fir. - 
Robert Walpole muſt certainly loſe his power, and that his 
ſucceſſors would act with ſuch vigour, as to force the king of 
Spain to indemnify them for all they had loſt and ſuffered, + 

The firſt meaſure which plainly indicated the oppoſition: 
were in earneſt to enter upon a war with Spain, was a mo- 
tion made by Mr. Pulteny in the houſe of commons for leave 
to bring in a bill * for the more effectual ſecuring and en- 
couraging the trade of his majeſty's ſubjects in America In 
order to introduce this motion, he moved, that the 6th and 
8th ſections of an act paſſed in the 6th of queen Anne, en- 
titled, An act for the better ſecuring the trade of the kingdom 
by cruizers andꝭconvoys, ſhould be read; and likewiſe the 2d 
ſection of an act made in the ſame ſeſſion entitled, An at 
for the encouragement of the trade to America. It was upon 
thoſe two bills that the ſubſtance of this act moved for was 
founded, and both of them were thought neceſſary at the 
time they paſſed. The intention of the act now propoſed, was 
to give the property of all prizes taken from the Spaniards 
after the declaration of war, to the officers and ſeamen pre- 
ſent in the action. Head-money of 51. for every Spa- 
niard taken at ſea, was likewiſe granted to the ſailors, and 
the property of all places taken from the Spaniards, was to be 
reſted, by his majeſty's patent, in the captors. Little or no 
oppoſition waz made to the bill when it was firſt propoſed 
but when a motion was made for a ſecond. reading, it met 
with a ſtrong oppoſition from fir Robert Walpole, who ſeems 
thoroughly to have ſtudied the queſtion. * 71 

With regard to the firſt article he obſerved, that as the 
bill then ſtood, if hoſtilities were immediately to commence 
8painſt Spain, and a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips of war was to 
take the whole plate fleet or flotilla of the Spaniards, with all 


their regiſter ſhips, every ſhilling of it muſt become the pro: 


perty of the Engliſh ſeamen, though it was notorious tha“ 105 
one fifth part of that treaſure, in fact and reality, bf 1@ 
Vol. XX. a AA 1 
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Geo. II. the Spaniards, but was the property of the French, the Dutch. 
17-8. and other trading nations of Euro. 

— As te the granting head- money for every Spaniard taken ſe 

ak open'fea, he thought it a very wiſe and a-proper  mealure, te 

and he was by ho means againſt it, as ſoon as war way de. 


ctared. N | | | | „ Ls al 

Wich regard to the third article, he thought it of a moſt 5 
dangerous nature, and that if it paſſed into an act, it mult cd. b 
fectually preclude the concluding any ſafe and honourable h 
peace ;' becauſe in all negotiations for peace, ſome placeson A 
both fides are commonly given up to facilitate it, which could " 
not be done if his majeſty, by letters patent, ſhould part with m 
the property to private owners. He obſerved, that it would 9 
be ridiculous, in ſuch negotiations, for the Britiſh miniſters to = 
urge to thoſe of Spain, the force of an act of their parliament, 1 

He next, with unanſwerable ſtrength of reaſoning, 8. 
that ſhould the act in queſtion immediately take place with- 1 
out being greatly amended, it muſt be attended with the ab- . 
ſolute ruin of the Britiſh commerce all over Europe. It muft : 
give an alarm to the French for their property, which ß b 
greater than that of the Spaniards themſelves on board their 5 
American fleets; and that the French court in ſuch # cak 
would not hefitate to take part with Spain; and join her with 0 
all her naval force to convoy the Spaniſſi plate fleet to Fufope. 8 


But a more material conſideration remained ſtill behind; mol 
of the French, the Dutch, and Daniſh property at ſea, were g 
inſured in England or Holland in time of peace, and there 
fore the loſs, in fact, muſt fall upon the Britiſh and Dutch in- 
ſurers, as they could have no pretext to indemnify the French * 
and other nations for the loſſes they would ſuſtain; fo that the hi 
bill, if paſſed into a law, might ruin the Dutch as well a p. 
the Britiſh inſurers, s 22 the 6 SONG 5 
Hie defired the houſe to conſider in ſuch an event, wht of 
muſt be the caſe of the Britiſh merchants then reſiding in w 
Spain, their perſons, their ſhips, and their properties, all which " 
the Spaniards would certainly ſequeſter. “ What muff the * 
Dutch, ſaid he, think of ſuch a bill? Or what power in Eu- * 
rope can be our hearty friend, ſhould it, at this time, pals to 
into a law?“ | N pe 
.” Such were the material arguments urged upon this occaſion 
by the miniſter in this debate, in which he had been great 
Dptovoked by the abuſe thrown out againſt him. He bore 
agar} all with inflexible reſolution; and in anſwer to 
thoſe whe alledged, that he was afraid of a war, becauſe 
Peace was his only ſafety, he made uſe of the * 
| mai 


markable expreſſions towards the cloſe of his F LL 


6 . is (ſaid he) but à mean excuſe for a miniſter, when, 
ay wrong ſtep is made in government, that he is. not ac- 
countable for the events of meaſures that-never were advifed, 
by him, and in which he was over-ruled by his ſuperiors. 1 
have always difdained thoſe mean ſubterfuges; and with what 


faction is not made us, or at leaſt if we do not do our ut 


erting all our ſtrength in caſe a war becomes neceſlary, If my 
country ſhould call me to account, I would willingly take 
upon me the blame of every ſtep that has been made by the 
government, fince I had the honour to enter into the admi- 
nitration. As to the common notion of a miniſter's being 
afraid to enter upon a war, I do not underſtand upon what it 
can be grounded. For my part, I never could ſee any cauſe, 
either from reaſon or my own experience, to imagine a mi- 
niſter is not as ſafe in time of war as in time of peace. Nay, 
fir, if we are to judge by reaſon alone, it is the intereſt of a 
minifter, conſcious of any miſmanagement, that there ſhould 
be a war; becauſe by a war, the eyes of the public are di- 
verted from examining into his conduct; nor is he account- 
able for the bad ſucceſs of a war, as he is for that of an ad- 
miniftration.” . EEE ds 
Though the miniſter was afterwards, both in parliament 
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fons, and though they were very frequently quoted againſt 
him, yet he never either diſowned or retracted them. Mr. 


of the Spaniſh court; but Mr. Pelham ſhewed that the charg 
was unreaſonable, and at the fame time, that even from the 
laſt anſwer from Spair there was reaſon to hope for an ac- 
commodation, unlefs matters were precipitated by putting the 
moſt groſs affronts upon the court of Spain, by laying o 

to the world the ſecrets of their negociations. He wag. ſup» 
ported by fir Charles Wager, then felt lord of the admiral- 
It is here neceſſary to inform (and part of this) are not near ſo 
the reader, that this work will authentic as before. Therefore 
hereafter be ſparing in _ alt quota tions of that kind here - 
parliamentary debates; becauſe after, ſhall only be ſuch as there 
the ſpecches that have been is indubitable authority for in- 
printed for the ſubſequent years ſerting. 5 
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fe ch, which, Geo, H. 
ſerve as a teſtimony equally of his * reſglution and in- 1737 


fice can I appear again in this houſe, if full and ample ſatiſ- 


and in party writings, often put in mind of the above expreſ= 


1 * 
8 
* 
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to obtain it; either by fair and peaceable means, ar by ex- 


ates 


Pulteny, in anſwer to this ſpeech, endeavoured to fix upon about papers 
fir Robert Walpole the inflexible obſtinacy and inj altice from Spain. 
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ity, who gave a ſenſible reaſon for not plunging into g hm, 
to wit, the ſtate of the Engliſh navy, which was far from he. 
ing in a condition to cope with all the naval force of France 


and Spain, which probably muſt be the caſe, if the rela. 


tion paſſed witHout amendment. Upon this and ſome. ather 
arguments urged by the miniſterial party, the bill at hf 
was dropt. 3 5 
In the mean while, the miniſtry, to do them jaſtice, con- 
tinued to preſs the court of Spain with great vigour far 3 
definitive anſwer ; but being able to get none, the examina- 
tions and enquiries about depredations went on with more 
fury than ever in both houſes of parliament. The caſe which 
made the greateſt noiſe, was that of one Jenkins, maſter pf an 
Engliſh ſhip, who had, it ſeems, loſt his ear, or part of his est; 


and he pretended it had been cut eff by the crew of a Spaniſh 


guarda coſta, with circumſtances of the utmoſt inlolence 
agairift the perſon of his majeſty and his ſubjects. It is in- 
credible what an effect this man's evidence had both upon 
the parliament and public. At lat Mr. err brought into 


the houſe of commons the following ſet of reſolutions, which 


he moved for in a ſpeech, which ſhowed he had thorough] 
ſtudied the queſtion, and the moſt effectual means of nd. 
ing Spain with Britain. | . 

« That it is the natural and undoubted right of the Britiſh 
ſubjects to ſail with their ſhips on any part of the ſeas of 
America, to and from any part of his majeſty's dominions; 
and that ſeizing and confiſcating ſuch ſhips—as are not fail- 
ing and trafficking in the ports and havens, which have for- 


oſſeſſed by the king of Spain is contrary to equity a 
tos, and L manifeſ * of the treaties ab be 
tween the two crowns.— That it is the indiſputable right of 
the ſubjects of Great Britain to carry in their ſhips all ſorts of 
goods, merchandizes, or effects from one part of the Britiſh 
dominions to any other part of the Britiſh dominions; and 
that no goods, merchandize, or effects being ſo carried, are 
by the laws of nations, or any treaty between the two crowns, 


to be deemed or taken as contraband goods ; and that the 
ſearching of ſuch ſhips on the open ſeas, under pretence of 


finding contraband goods, is highly injurious to the trade of 


this kingdom, a violation of the law of nations, and an in- 


fraction of the treaty ſubſiſting between the two crowns— 
That the ſubjects of Great Britain did hold and poſſeſs lands 


in the province of Jucatan in America, antecedent to, and 5 
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the time of, the treaty of 1670; which treaty confirmed the Geo. II. 


right to each contracting party of ſuch lands or places as 17 


either did at that time hold and poſſeſs; and that the ſubjects ——— 


of Great Britain then had, and have at all times ſince, claim-' 
ed a right of cutting logwood in the bay of Campeachy, and 
enjoyed the ſame without interruption, till of late years; 
which right ſeems further particularly ſecured to us, by the 
manner in which the firſt article of the treaty of commerce 
at Utrecht confirms the treaty. of 1670, with thoſe remark- 
able words,. Without prejudice to any liberty or power 
which the ſubjects of Great Britain enjoyed, either through 
right, ſufferance, or indulgence.” —Fhat the attacking a fleet 
c Britiſh ſhips gathering ſalt in the iſland of Tortugas, then 
under convoy of one of his majeſty's ſhips of war, by two 
men of war belonging to the king of Spain, firing on the 
convoy, and taking four of the ſaid ſhips, was a notorious 
infraction of the convention ſigned at Madrid December 14, 
1715, and an high inſult on the honour due to the flag of 
Great Britain.—That for many years laſt paſt, the liberty of 
navigation in the American ſeas hath been unjuſtly diſturbed 
by the Spaniards, under pretence of _— for, and find- 
ing, illicit trade ; the Britiſh ſhips unlawfully ſeized, upon 
the open ſeas, plundered and confiſcated ; the ſailors robbed, 


inhumanly tortured, impriſoned and made flaves; to the 


grievous loſs of the merchants, the obſtruction of the com- 
merce, and the diſhonour of the nation. — That, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated application of parliament, the treaty of 
deville, and the aſſurances ſo frequently given to merchants 
of procuring reparation for their loſſes and ill uſage ; and not- 
withſtanding the expectation of the nation of receiving juſt 
and ample ſatisfaction for the cruelties exerciſed on its ſub- 
jets, and the inſults offered to itſelf, nothing has in ſo man 
years been obtained from the court of Spain effectually to 
atisfy the loſſes, repair the injuries, or retrieve the honour of 
the nation; though the ſaid treaty of Seville, ſo advantage- 
ous to Spain, hath been punctually executed on the part of 
Great Britain.” | 
Some part of thoſe reſolutions undoubtedly were unſup- 
ported by evidence, and others of them were at beſt diſpu- 
table; others of them did not come under the cognizance of 
the houſe, the matters they contained having been, by later 
treaties, referred to future diſcuſſion. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole being of this opinion, he told the houſe, that he was 
very ready to agree to the firſt part of the reſolution, upon 


the natural and undoubted right which the Britiſh ſubjects had 
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Geo. II. to fail with their ſhips in any part of the ſeas of America © 
1737-8, and from any part of his majeſty's dominions. | He" obſerved, 
however, that conſidering the ſtate of the iation be. 


Amended tween Spain and England at that time, it would be much 
« more eligible to make the reſolutions the houſe agreed tou 
. quite ſo peremptory and ſo particular, He therefore prop 
that the reſt of the reſolutions ſhould run as follows, ws, 
« That the freedom of navigation and commerce, which 
the ſubjects of Great Britain have an undoubted right to by 
the law of nations, and which is not in the leaſt reftrai 
by any of the treaties ſubſiſting between the two crown of 
eat Britain and Spain, has been greatly interrupted by the 
Spaniards, under pretences altogether groundleſs and unjuſt. 
That before and ſince the execution of the treaty of Seville, 
and the declaration made by the crown of Spain purſuant 
thereto, for the ſatisfaction and ſecurity of the commerce of 
Great Britain, many unjuſt ſeizures and captures have been 
made, and great depredations committed by the Spaniards, 


* 


which have been attended with many inſtances of unheard of 
cruelty and barbarity. That the frequent application made 


to the court of Spain, for procuring juſtice and ſatisfaction to 
his majeſty's injured ſubjects, for bringing the offenders to con- 
dign puniſhment, and for preventing the like abuſes for the 
future, have proved vain and ineffectual; and the ſeveral or- 
ders or cedulas, granted by the king of Spain for reſtitution and 
reparation of the great loſſes ſuſtained, by the unlawful and un- 
wWarrantable ſeizures and captures made by the Spaniards, 
have been diſobeyed by the Spaniſh governors, or totally 
evaded and eluded. And that theſe violences and depreda- 
tions have been carried on to the great loſs and damage of 
the ſubjects of Great Britain trading to America, and in d- 
rect violation of the treaties ſubſiſting between the two 
crowns.” _ "OW 


Thoſe amendments occaſioned a great debate, which | 


is groſsly miſrepreſented in the parliamentary collections of 
- that time. The gentlemen in the oppoſition had not ſtudied 
the term of contraband goods with ſufficient preciſion, and 
they confounded them with illicit goods. The difference be. 
tween the intention and meaning of the treaty - concluded 
with Spain in 1667, and that concluded in 1670, was not 
ſufficiently defined ;. the former relating to the Europeancom- 
merce, and the latter being reſtricted ſolely to the American. 
Neither was there ſufficient foundation for a houſe of pat- 
liament to aſſert the Tight which the Engliſh had of cutting 
log wood in the bay of Campeachy; and it was 2 
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that right had not only been warmly conteſted by the Spa- Geo. II. 
niards in former negotiations, but had been tacitly given up 1737-3. 
by ſome of the Engliſh miniſters, and the whole of it was 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with the intereſt of the South · ſea com · a 
pany. It was maintained by fir Robert Walpole, and his 
friends, during the courſe. of the debate, that the reſolutions 
moved for by him, contained all that could be reaſonably ex- 

ted from Spain at that time; and that whatever claims the 
Engliſh had to lands in the province of Jucatan, or to cut 
Jogwood in the bay of Campeachy, or to other privileges ei- 
ther of poſſeſſion or navigation, it could not be affected or 
weakened by the houſe agreeing to the amendment; which 
the houſe eee after à lang and ſharp debate, ; 
agreed to, upon a diviſion of 224 againſt 163, and an ad- -— en 
dreſs to be preſented by the whole houſe was accordingly 
voted, | | | 
The ſame day- this debate happened in the houſe of com- ang eee 
mons, another upon the ſame ſubject paſſed in the houſe of the houſe of 
lords; but more ſolemn and much better ſupported on both lords. 
ſides. In the former, the debate ran upon diſtr the mi- 
niſter; in the latter, upon ſecuring the ſubject. The com- 
mons went upon facts, the lords upon principles, which im- 
plied all the facts, and many more, than thoſe contained in 
Mr. Pulteny's reſolutions. The matter had before been tho- 
roughly debated at the council board; and the earl of Chol- 
mondley had prepared a ſet of reſolutions, which, though he 
was the ſon-in-law of the miniſter, had a much greater ten- 
dency to obtain ſatisfaction to the nation, than thoſe debated 
in the houſe of commons. Lord Carteret, who had tho- 
roughly ſtudied the queſtion, in a Py fine and an elaborate 
ſpeech, ſhewed, that after the concluſion of the American 
treaty in 1670, none of the articles in 1667 are applicable 
to the American navigation by the Engliſh and Spaniards. 
He made a deduction 10 far back as the peace of Munſter, to 
ſhew that the baſis of all European commerce in America 
conſiſted in each nation reſerving to itſelf an excliſive rigbt 
to trade with its own colonies and plantations there ; and 
that, therefore, no ſhip which was not actually in the ports 
and harbours of Spain, could be ſuppoſed either ſearchable or 
ſeizable by the Spaniards. He proved to demonſtration, that 
all the modes of viſiting and ſearching mentioned and pre- 
ſeribed by the treaty of 1667, was applicable to the Euro- 
pean navigation alone, and not to the American; <* becauſe,” 
laid he, (e that very treaty takes it for granted, that no trade 
between the Spaniards and the Engliſh can be carried on- 
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1737-8, leſs the ſhips of one power ſhall be found actually kran 


within the ports and harbours of the other.” He ü 
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ing addreſs to his majeſty was agreed upon. 
; «© Moſt gracious ſovereign, ' © © Of nn” 
We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects the 
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-xrgoes, belonging to Britiſh ſubjeAs, "have been violently Ges. H. 
| 2 * by the Spaniards, | upon pretences alto- 17 37-8. 
gether unjuſt and groundleſs; and that many of the failorg, ——— 


ſized and con 


on board ſuch ſhips have been injuriouſly and barbarouſiy 
impriſoned and ill treated ; and that thereby the liberty of 
navigation and commerce belonging to his majeſty's ſubjects, 
by the law of nations, and by virtue of the treaties ſubſiſt- 
ing between the two crowns of Great Britain and Spain, 
hath been unwarrantably infringed and interrupted, to the' 
great loſs and damage of our merchants, and in direct viola- 
tion of the ſaid treaties. | 3 | 
III. Reſolved, That it appears to this houſe, that fre- 
quent applications have been made on the part of his ma- 
jeſty to the court of Spain, in a manner the moſt agreeable 
to treaties, and to the peace and friendſhip ſubſiſting between 
the two crowns, for redreſſing the notorious abuſes and griev- 
ances before' mentioned, — preventing the like for the fu- 
ture, and for obtaining adequate ſatisfaction to his injured 
ſubjes, which in the event have proved entirely fruitleſs 
and of no effect. | | 
We think it our duty on this important occaſion, hum- 
bly to repreſent to your majeſty, that we are moſt ſenſibly 
affected with the many and grievous injuries and loſſes ſuſtained 
by your majeſty's gems. ſubjects, by means of theſe unwar- 
rantable depredations and ſeizures ; and to give your majeſty the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt ſincere aſſurances, that in caſe your friendly 
and powerful inſtances for 33 reſtitution and reparation 
to your injured ſubjeas, and for the future ſecurity of their trade 
and navigation, ſhall fail of having their due effect and in- 
fluence on the court of Spain, and ſhall not be able to obtain 
that real ſatisfaction and ſecurity which your majeſty may in 
juſtice expect; we will zealouſly and chearfully concur in all 
ſuch meaſures; as ſhall become neceſſary for the ſupport of 
your majeſty's honour, the preſervation of our navigation 
and commerce, and the common good of theſe kingdoms.” 
His majeſty returned the following anſwer, 

« My Lords, „ | 


= 


* the cruelties and unjuſt depredations of the Spaniards. You 
* may be aſſured of my care to procure ſatisfaction and re- 
** paration for the loſſes they have already ſuffered, and ſecu- 


Sos rity for the freedom of navigation for the future ; and to 
maintain to my people the full enjoyment of all the 


< rights. 


Gp. His majeſ 
© am ſenfibly touched with the many hardſhips and in- s *niver. 
© juries ſuſtained by my trading ſubjects in America, from 
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Geo. II. “ rights to which they are entitled by treaty and the law of 


1737-8. nations. Rey ene 3 $450 
—— * I doubt not but I ſhall have your concurrence for the 
ce beds of ſuch meaſures, as may be neceſſary for ghat 

—A ͤ e 
+14 N the reſolutions that indicated how very 4incere 
the parliament and government were, in procuring, all man- 

ner of ſatisfaction to the ſufferers by, the Spaniſh depn 

dations; and upon thoſe reſolutions, as ſhall be ſeen, thedeclara. 
tion of war againſt Spain, was afterwards founded. Lord Car- 
Amendment teret made an attempt to have the houſe declare, that the ſearch-, 
propoied. ing of Engliſh ſhips on the open ſeas, under pretence of their 
carrying contraband or prohibited goods, is a . viola 

tion and infraction on the Jaw of nations, and of the treaty 
ſubſiſting between the two crowns. But this motion, as it 

ſtood worded by his lordſhip, was thought by the lord Hard- 
wick and the earl of Cholmondley, to imply rather too much; 

and therefore the refolution was moved for, and paſſed as 

above. | 


But, that the reader may have a more diſtinct view of the | 


differences between Great Britain and Spain, which brought 
on the war which afterwards enſued, it is neceſſary to give 
him an idea of the differences between the miniſters of the 
two courts, . 
state of te Mr. Keene, the Britiſh miniſter at the court of Madiid, 


queſtion be- had really never entered thoroughly into the true grounds 


Hf and? of complaint which the Engliſh had againſt the Spaniſh de- 
Spain. predations. He therefore preſented memorials upon memo- 
rials, complaining of the captures of certain ſhips, inſtead 

of claiming reſtitution of the whole which were not found 

actually trading in Spaniſh ports and harbours. This gave 

the Spaniards great advantages, becauſe no direct demand 

was made for the freedom of the Britiſh navigatian, without 
reſtrictions or. exceptions of any kind, in America. The 

court of Madrid, therefore, in conſequence of Mr. Keen's 
memorials, were ſometimes pleaſed to order a review of the 

proceſs of Engliſh ſhips condemned ; nay, they ſometimes, 
though ſeldom), ordered reſtitution to be made. But, when 

the latter was the caſe, the Spaniſh governors and officers in 

America generally hegged to be excuſed ; becauſe the facts on 

which the reſtitution was ordered, as they alledged, were not 

true; and this was commonly inducement ſufficient for the 

court of Old Spain nat to inſiſt upon the actual reſtitution; 

which, indeed, ſuppoſing the treaty of 1667 to have been all 

the direction the two courts had, they were not —_— 
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obliged to do. For that treaty, ſuppoſing a trad 
tween the ſubjects of the two nations, f. zppoſes 


* 


may render a ſhip lawful prize. 


At the ſame time, don Sebaſtian de la Quadra, in his an- Dated De- 
| + cember 10, 


e 737. N. S, 


ſwers to Mir. Keen's memorials, took no notice of any 
of the treaty of 1670 but the 8th article, by which the 
pective ſubjeCts of each of the contracting powers, ſhall for- 
hear to trade or ſail to the ports and places that one or other 
of the two nations may poſſeſs in the Weſt- Indies: and in 
another part of the ſame article it is declared, That the 
ſubjects of Great Britain ſhall not go to, trade or fail to, or 
carry on any traffic, in the ports or places which the king 
poſſeſſes in the Weſt-Indies”” yi 5 | 

Thus, by preſuming from the treaty 1667, that certain re- 
gulations of commerce do exiſt, and from the treaty 1670, 
that the Engliſh are precluded from failing to, or trading 
with, the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and by woe Dive the modes 
of viſiting and ſearching preſcribed by the-treaty 4667 to the 
treaty 1670, the whole queſtion was confounded, but greatly 
in favour of the Spaniaris in the eyes of the reſt of Europe. 


The reſolutions of the houſe of lords, however, rectiſied 


this jumble, by reducing the whole ſubject in diſpute to a 
ſimple ſelf-evident propolition ; namely, that where ao trade 
is ſuppoſed to exiſt, there can exiſt no object of ſearch. Mr. 
Keene, the Britiſh miniſter, in his memorial and letters to 
the court of Spain on this head, in fact gave up this point. 


« | do not pretend, ſaid he, in a letter to the marquiſs de la Datea Dec, 


Quadra, that any article of the treaty of 1667, gives the Bri- 


tiſh ſubjects any right to traffic in the countries belonging co teen Air. 
the Spaniſh monarch in the Weſt-Indies, that being expreſaly Keene and 


forbid by the treaty made in 1670, for accommodating differ- don Joſeph 
1 the Patinho. 


ences, and for preventing depredations. But, I p 
particular regulations ſet down in the treaty of 1667, to be 
obſerved by the ſubjects of both nations in regard to naviga- 
tion in places where it is agreed to be free, far from being 
repugnant to the treaty of 1670, are conformable thereto, 
and extend, and ought neceſſarily to be extended, to the 
ſhips and effects of the ſubjects of both nations, in whatever 
ſeas they are met with, whether in Europe or in any other 
part of the world.” | „ 
This was a fatal miſtake, and the Spaniards made great ad- 
vantages of it. The parliament went on in demanding pa- 
pers relating to the Spaniſh depredations; and it is. incredi- 
ble what quantities lay upon their tables, They likewiſe 4 
| | | Cee * 


to exiſt he- Geo. II. 
| ewile cer- 1737-8, 
tin regulations of that trade, which if not complied with, 


s P HE HISTORY. - 
Geo. II. ceeded, from day to day, in examining. witneſſes relative © 
1737-8. the fame, and the moſt ſhocking inhumanities on the 
| part of the Spaniards were proved. The reader will under. 

ſtand them beſt from. the words of Mr. Keene's diſpatch to 

don Sebaſtian de la Quadra, which were not pretended to be 
contradicted even by the court of Spain. 1 

„ have orders, fir, ſays he, to tell you, that the Brit 
ſubjects complain in the ſtrongeſt manner of the oblique 
ways and unjuſt means which the Spaniſh officers in the Welt. 

Indies make uſe of for condemning and confiſcating their 

ſhips, viz. the maſter and crew are detained priſoners on board 

their ſhips until judgment is given: but, to ſave appearances, 
the governor appoints a Spaniard as 'party, in room of-the 
proprictors bf the ſhip, who, without ever conſulting. the 
maſter or crew, makes, properly ſpeaking, a ſham defence, 
on which the veſſel is condemned; and after the ſentence 
there lies an appeal to the council of the Indies in Spain; 
upon which appeal we conceive no defence is admitted, nor 
any witneſſes received or read, but what was admitted before 
the courts of judicature in America, If this be true, no wor- 
der his majeſty's ſubjects have not obtained any manner of 

Juſtice, either in the firſt inſtance, or on the appeal, where 
. the fame party is at the ſame time both plaintiff ang, defen- 

dant. I am therefore ordered by his majeſty to make the 

ſtrongeſt repreſentations in his name - againſt ſuch extraordi- 
nary proceedings, which are directly contrary both to the or- 
dinary courfe of juſtice and the law of nations. 
In the ſame diſpatch Mr. Keene very properly urges the 
abſurdity of obliging the Engliſh ſhips, when forced to make 
the Spaniſh land, to prove before a Spaniſh court of juſtice 

| ho particular reaſons that obliged them to come near the 
ore, | | FO 

«© That pretenſion, ſaid he, could not be ſuſtained, ſhould 
we even ſuppoſe that the crown of Spain has ſolely and ex- 
cluſively the dominion and ſovereignty of the American ſeas; 
but ſuch a dominion or ſovereignty is what the kings, pre- 
deceflors of the king my maſter, never knew, and what his 


majeſty never will admit. | ; AE 
Having thus anſwered all the material articles of your 
letter, and ſhown how far it is from being ſatisfactory in te- 
gard to the different caſes complained of, and how little the 
eneral pretenſions and aſſertions contained in it can be juſt 
Fed, I have orders only to add, that the king my maſter ex- 
pets, from the equity and juſtice of his Catholic majeſys 
that he will not put him to the neceſſity for maintaining 
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OF ENGLAND. 
own honour, and obtaining for his ſubjects the juſtice which Geo. II. 
-- due to them, to have recourſe to means incompatible 1 


w 
uo between the two crowns.” 


The attention of the public was ſo totally engroſſed by this End of the 
great queſtion between Spain and England, that very little en of 


was paid to other affairs, though ſome of them were of im- 
portance, which happened in the courſe of this ſeſſion. Two 


millions were granted to his majeſty, for the ſervice of the 


current year, and for paying to the governor: and company of 
the bank of England one million for redeeming an annuity 
of 40,0001. payable to them. Another act of great impor- 
tance, both for its cofiveniency and dignity, paſſed this ſeſ- 
fon, It was, for building a bridge croſs the river Thames, 
from the Woolſtaple, Weſtminſter, to the oppoſite ſhore in 
Surry ; which after various difficulties has been ſince exe- 
cuted, greatly to the honour of the commiſſioners, Some 
farther regulations were likewiſe made with relation to the 
drinking ſpirituous liquors; and thoſe already made being 
found ineffectual, and having been productive of many per- 
juries, a power had been granted to retail ſpirituous liquors 
with licences. But this had rather increaſed than diminiſhed 
the diſorder complained of; and an act paſſed this ſeſſion, by 
which the occupiers of houſes in which ſpirituous liquors were 
illegally fold, were made liable to a penalty. . 
On the 20th of May, his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion 
by a ſpeech, which ended with the following expreſſions, 
My lords and gentlemen, | | 


© Agreeable to what hath appeared to be the concurrent Part of his 
« opinion of both houſes of parliament, I have given orders main 


„to repeat, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt preſſing manner, my 
« inſtances at the court of Spain for obtaining ſatisfaction 
“ for the many injuries and loſſes ſuſtained by my trading 
© ſubjes in America, as well as an effeQual ſecurity of their 
© rights for the future; and I hope, from the juſtice and 
equity of the Catholic king, to procure and eſtabliſh a 
«* free and uninterrupted exerciſe of navigation and com- 
* merce mutually between the ſubjects of both crowns, pur- 
* ſuant to our treaties and the law of nations.” 

The Spaniards, by this time, began to be very apprehen- 


five of the conſequence of their differences with Great Bri- 


tain, They therefore, though with a very ill grace, ordered 
ſome of the Engliſh captures to be ſet at liberty : but ſecing 
that this had very little effect upon the Engliſh nation, in the 
{pring of this year they made extraordinary preparations for 

| | war; 


th the friendſhip which his majeſty has endeavoured to keep 
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Geo. II. war; declaring, at the fame time, that if the Envlifh foul 
1738. attack their fettlements in Ameriea, they woul@ male Ni 
zals in the Mediterranean, and afl over Europe. Fhe French 
Negotiations could not be unconcerned ſpectators at ſuch appearatices 6 
lar race, an immediate rupture, which endangered the vaſt propeny 
they had on board the Spamfh galleons and the flotills; and 
therefore they offered their mediation im concert with their 
High Mightineſſes, to make up all the differences betwee 
the two crowns. But this offer eould nor. be accepted of 
their High Mightineffes having, in many refpeRs, the” fame 
grounds of complaint againſt the Spaniards, and therefore 
were ſollieited very warmly by Mr. 'Frevor, the-Britifli mi- | 
nifter, to take part with England. He was oppoſed by the 
marquis de St. Giles, the Spanifh ambaſſador at the Hague; 
and the Dutch had not ſpirit enough to come to any politive 
reſolution, eſpecially as Van Hoey, their miniſter at Paris, 
was perpetually alarming them with the refentment of the 
French court, ſhould they. join with Great Britain. The 
truth is, the cafe of the Engliſh and that of the Dutch, with 
regard to depredations, were in ſome points very diffimilar; 
the Dutch having no treaty with Spain that could anſwer to 
the treaty of 1670 with England. The Dutch likewif 
found themſelves greatly embarraſſed by the difficulties they 
found in getting their treaty of commerce with France, whic 
had juſt expired, renewed. The Spamſh miniſter, howeyer, 
to preſerve ſome ſhow of moderation, towards the end of 
March this year ſent an order to Cadiz to relieve ſeventy-one 
Britiſh ſailors, who had been confined prifoners in Old Spain; 
and they were accordingly put on board an Engliſh veſſel, 
and having landed in England, his majefty ſent 200 l. to de 
diſtributed amongſt them. : 1 
and prepara» His majeſty, about the ſame time, complied with even 
tions for thing that could ſhow both his friends and enemies, that he 
woe was in earneſt to obtain juſtice to his ſubjects. In April, ten 
ſhips of the line were put into commiffion, and admiral Had- 
dock, a brave and experienced officer, was ordered to 
the Mediterranean with a ſquadron. At the fame time 
the Britiſh government ſent inſtructions to their merchants 
in the ſeveral ſea-ports in Spain, to regiſter all their effect 
with a notary public, in caſe of a rupture. Many fingle 
ſhips were likewiſe ſent to America; and the infant colony 
of Georgia was well ſupplied both with troops and ſtores for 
_ "reſiſting the Spaniards, who threatned to invade it from St 
Auguſtine. 1 
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The effect whietvthoſe vigorous'diſpoſitions had was ſbon Geo: II. 


-en in the inſtructions ſent by the court of Madrid to Ge- 1 
radino : for in the moneh- of September this year, prefimi- ** 


naries were ſigned as the baſis of a treaty of accommodation, he 
the ſame to be ratified: in two months, and plenipotentiaries — a- 


to meet in two months after in a congreſs which was to con- 
tinue eight months, and no longer . Fhoſe preliminaries (for 
they were no better) were drawn up like a treaty, and formed 
the famous convention whieh afterwards made fo much noiſe 
in Europe, and had almoſt ruined the internal tranquillity 
of England. The articles were as follow: © 2 

I. “ Whereas the antient friendfhip fo deſirable and ne- 
ceſſary for the reciprocal intereſt of both nations, and parti 
cularly with regard to their commerce, cannot be eftabliſhed 
upon a laſting foundation, unleſs care be taken not only to 
adjuſt and regulate the pretenſions, and for reciprocal repa- 
rations of the damages already ſuſtained ; but above all, to 
find out means to prevent the like cauſes of complaint for 
the future, and to remove abſolutely, and for ever, every 
thing which might give oecaſion thereto : It is agreed to la- 
bour immediately, with all imaginable application, to attain 
ſo defirable an end; and for that purpoſe there ſhall be nam< 
ed, on the part of his Britannie and catholic majeſties re- 
ſpectively, immediately after the ſigning of the preferit con- 
vention, two minifters plenipotentiaries, who ſhall meet at 
Madrid within ſix weeks, to be reckoned from the day of 
the exchange of the ratifications, there to confer and —— 
regulate the reſpective pretenſions of the two crowns, as * 
with relation to the trade and navigation in America and Eu- 
rope, and to the limits of Florida and Carolina, as coneerr- 
ing other points which remain likewiſe to be adjuſted; the 
whole, according to the treaties of 1667, 1670, 1713, 1715, 
1721, 1728, and 1729, including that of-the affiento of ne- 
gros, and the convention of 1716. And it is alſo agreed, 
that the plenipotentiaries ſo named, fhall- begin their confe- 
rences fix weeks after the exchange of the ratifications, and 
ſhall finiſh them within the ſpace of eight months. | 

II. The regulation of the limits of- Florida and of Ca- 
tolina, which according to what has been lately agreed, was 
to be decided by commiſſaries on each fide, ſhall likewiſe be 
committed to the ſaid plenipotentiartes, to procure a more 
ſolid and effectual agreement; and during the time that the 
diſcuſſion of that affair ſhall laſt, things ſhall: remain in the 
aforeſaid territories of Florida and of Carolina, in the ſitua- 
tian they are in at preſent, without encreafing the fortifiea- 
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1738. his Britannic majeſty and his Catholic majeſty ſhall wut 
—— the neceſlary orders to be diſpatched immediately: after" the 
TE | ning of 'this convention. 4d eas W WR” 1 4 
III. “ After having duly conſidered the demands agg 
tenſions of the two crowns, and of their reſpeQiye. ſubjat, 
for reparation of the damages ſuſtained on each ide all 

_ circumſtances which relate to this important -affairy. it i; 
agreed, that his Catholic majeſty ſhall. cauſe to he 
his Britannic majeſty the ſum of 95,0001. ſterling et 
Jance, which has been admitted as due to the crown andthe 
ſubjects of Great Britain, 'after deduction made f de 
mands of the crown and ſubjects of Spain; to the end that rec 
the above-mentioned ſum, together with the amount of what | 
has been acknowledged on the part of Great Britains be ni 
due to Spain on her demands, may be employed by his Bii- Mm. 
tannic majeſty for the ſatisfaction, diſcharge, and payment ſer 
of the demands of his ſubjects upon the crown of Spain it the 
being underſtood nevertheleſs, that it ſhall not be pretetided, 
that this reciprocal diſcharge extends, or relates o the-ac- 
counts and differences, which ſubſiſt, or are to be ſettled be- 
tween the crown of Spain and the company of the ant 
of negros, nor to any particular or private contracts that m 
ſubſiſt between either of the two crowns, or their-minilters 
with the ſubjects of the other, or between the ſubjecs a 
ſubjects of each nation reſpectively; with exception howeve / 
of all pretenſions of this claſs, mentioned in the plan pre- 
ſented at Seville by the commiſſaries of Great Britain and 
included in the account lately made out at London, of ds. 
mages ſuſtained by the ſubjects of the ſaid crown, and eps 
cially the three particulars inſerted in the ſaid plan, and mak- 
ing but one article in the account, amounting -to-.119,512 
piaſters, 3 reals and 3 quartils of plate; and the ſubjedts on 
each ſide ſhall be entitled, and ſhall have liberty to haut e. 
courſe to the laws, or take other proper meaſures, for eauling 
the aboveſaid engagements to be fulfilled, in the ſame man- 
ner as if the convention did not exiſmt. 
IV. „ The value of the ſhip Woolball, which was taken 
and carried to the port of Campechy in 1732, the Ln 
Charles, the Diſpatch, the George, and the Prince William, 
which were carried to the Havanna in 1737, and the St. 
to Porto Rico in the ſame year, having been included in the 
valuation that has been made of the demands of the ſubje® 
of Great Britain, as alſo ſeveral others that were taken be- 
fore; if it happens, that in conſequence of the cen 
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ſterling, which is to he paid by the court of Spain according 
to what is above ſtipulated: it 1 however, underſtood, 
that the payment of the 95, oool. ſterling ſhall not be, for 
that reaſon, in any manner delayed; ſaving that what may 
have been previouſly received ſhall be reſtorſqqee. 
V. The preſent. convention ſhall be approved and rati- 
fed by his Britannie majeſty and by his Catholic majeſty; and 
the ratifications thereof ſhall be delivered and exchanged at 
London within fix weeks, or ſooner, if it can be done, to be 
reckoned from the day of theſigning. ++ 
In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten minifters ple- 
nipotentiaries of his Britannic majeſty and of his Catholic 
majeſty, by virtue of our full powers, have ſigned the pre- 
ſent convention, and cauſed the ſeal of our arms to be affixed 
therero. Done at the Pardo, the 14th day of January, 1739. 
B. Keene. (L. S.) _ Sebaſtian de la Quadra. (L. S.)“ 
Subſtance of the two ſeparate articles. | = | 
I. Whereas it has been agreed by the firſt article of the 
convention, that there ſhall be named on the part of their 


jeſt 
previ 


diately inſtructed to begin the conferences: and whereas it 
has been agreed by the third article of the convention, that 
the ſum of 95,0001, fterling is due, on the part of Spain, as 
a balance to the crown and ſubjects of Great Britain, after 
deduction made of the demands of the crown and ſubjects of 
San; his Catholic majeſty ſball cauſe to be paid at London, 
within four months, to be reckoned from the day of the ex- 
22 of the ratifications, or. fooner if poſſible, in money, 
he above-mentioned ſum, to ſuch. perſons as ſhall be autho- 
rized, on the part of his W majeſty, to receive it. 
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Geo. II. II. * It is declared, that the ſbi "called this 80 
1738. was taken on April 14, 1738, as ſhe” was evinitig Gullit 
Rd - the iſland of Antigua, by a Spaniſh guarda coſta; arid Gd 
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his Catholic majeſty promiſes, that the ſaid" ſhip and its eig 
ſhall be forthwith reſtored, or the juſt value tliereof; to 
| lawful owners; provided that, previous to the reftitiition d 
the ſaid ſhip, the perſon or perſons intereſted therein d yin 
"ſecurity at London, to the ſatisfaction of don Thomas Geral 
dino; his Catholic majeſty's miniſter plenipotentiary, 0 abidd 
by what ſhall be decided thereupon by the miniſters pleniny 
tentiaries of their ſaid majeſties, that have been named; Ke 
And his Catholic majeſty agrees, as far as ſhall deperid'upm 
him, that the above-mentioned ſhip* ſhall be referred to the 
examination and deciſion of the plenipotentiaties; his Br 
tannic majeſty promiſes likewiſe to refer, as far as ſhall d 
pend upon him, to the deciſion of the plenipotentiaties, the 
brigantine Sta. Thereſa, ſeized in the port of Dublin in le- 


to Porto Rico; is riot comprehended in the convention; 


19 land, in 1735. And it is declared by theſe preſents, u 7 
F | the third article of the convention does not extend, nor ga 
be conftrued to extend, to any ſhips or effects that may hn be 
been taken or ſeized fince December 10, 1737, or may bet, 
hereafter taken or ſeized ; in which caſes juſtice ſhall be done av: 


according to the treaties, as if the aforeſaid convention hne; 
not been made; it being, however, underſtood, that this re-W Str: 
lates only to the indemnification and ſatisfaction to be male ma 
for the effects ſeized, or prizes taken; but that the deciſion fd: 
of the caſes, which may happen, in order to remove all pre-Wifto 
text for diſpute, is to be referred to the plenipotentiaries, wlll tio: 
de determined by them according to the treaties.” “ 
Reflectioi Such was the famous convention. The principles up me: 
upon the which it was founded, were undoubtedly indefenſible, It i 
condentlon. not to be denied, that the miniſter imagined he could be able 
to manage matters ſo as to prevent a war, which he thouylt 
would amply compenſate for the ſufferings of the merchant, 
He was convinced that things had been greatly exaggerated; 
and that, with a little management, the public would bee 
to have a due ſenſe of the bleſſings of ſo beneficent à peat pre 
as it then enjoyed. But he was miſtaken. The horrid 2% Cr. 
counts publiſhed in the news- papers, and enforced in the gr 
ti - miniſterial writings, of the Spaniſh barbarities, had e. car 
perated all ranks of men beyond all reconcilement with tit and 
meaſure that had been taken, The writings publiſhed in 0&- Bu 
fence of the convention were conſidered as the dictates d er 
the miniſter; and they-were fo poor and unſatisfatory, N fr 
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e moſt underſtanding part of his friends adviſed him to filence Geo. II. 
jc preſs on that head” In anſwer to this, he proteſted,” 1 

f his meaſures; nay, that he had” not ſo much as read the” 

ts and pamphlets that had been printed for that purpoſe ;/ 

but that he did not think himſelf entitled to ſuppreſs the ar- 3 ds 


— 


Won e uments that might be offered to the public in defence of 4 
do e reaſure, which he himſelf, in his conſcience, believed to be 
Gee beſt that could be purſued or adopted by Great Britain 


\ 


0 abide: her preſent ſituation. This apology, however, was unſa- 

denipe-Bia tory, becauſe it was well khown that though he might 

ed, ot be ſaid to employ writers, yet he paid them, and their 

d upon ependence was upon him. In this he was uncautious; and 

"to te bowever upright his intentions were, yet it is incredible what 

is d brjudice he received from the preſs ; more, perhaps, when 

fall de. it was employed in vindicating, than in impeaching, his con- 

es, tei oct. But to proceed now to domeſtic concerns of leſs im- 

in Ire. rtance. Sn ord Wag a er eb, | 

s, tha "The miniſter was rather paſſive than inſenſible; with re- Proſecution 
r (hal gard to the miſchief which the preſs did to his intereſt ; and ere Abel, - 
be very injudicioufly left the conduct of all that belonged to 

nay beit, when employed either for or againſt him, to a few private 

e done BN {zvourites, who were very unequal to the taſk. The attor- 

on hal ney-general fir Dudley Ryder, and the - ſollicitor-gehieral 

bis range, though excellent common lawyers; were void of all 

made WY manner of ſenſibility of prudential, or indeed, humane, con- 

Feu ſderations. The paper called the Craftſman ſtill continued 

pe be carried on with great acrimony againſt the adminiſtra- 

ies, ton; and a letter had been publiſhed to ſhew that the late 


act for licenſing the ſtage miſt be ineffectual, unleſs ſome 


od, as well as of new; plays. Several paſſages were, at the 
ſame time, quoted, as being ſatires againſt the then admini- 
ſtration; and the letter was ſubſcribed - with the name of 
Cibber, the poet laureat, who was ſuppoſed to petition the lord 
chamberlain for the place of regulator of the old plays. 

The creatures of the miniſter were weak enough to ap- 
prehend one Haines; the obſcure printer and publiſher of the 
Craftſman, on account of this paper; and Ryder and Strange 


reed to proſecute him. He was defended, when his trial 
er came on in the court of King's Bench, by Mr. Bootle, and 


| the another lawyer, who ſhowed ſome abilities in their ſpeeches. 
n d. But Mr. afterwards fir, Robert Henley, lord keeper of the 
es o ereat ſea], diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon this occaſion by a very 
that fine pleading in defence of 12. of the preſs — 
f | Bb 2 : rat, 


means were taken to expunge the offenſive paſſages out of 
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38 - THE HIS TOR 
Geo, II. ral, and ſhewing that the paper in queſtion Was o libel, 
1738. Notwithſtanding the conſtitutional and, indeed, unanſwerabi 
arguments he advanced, the printer was found; guilty, fine 
and impriſoned. el Be. Os 


A private About the ſame time happened another trial; which isof im- 
proſecution. portance enough to be recorded here, One Comins, a carpen- 
ter at Gibraltar, in vindicating his matrimonial rights,” had in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of the military government there; for 
which he had been ſeverely and undeſervedly whipped in public 
as the vileſt criminal. The man ſoon after came to England, 
and brought an action againſt Sabine the governor of Gibraltar, 
for 10,0001]. damages. The queſtion turned upon an im- 
portant point, whether the military governor, or government, 
had power to inflict ſo cruel a puniſhment upon a ſubje& who 
was not within the mutiny act? It was endeavoured to be 
proved, that all who reſided in Gibraltar, were ſubje& to. 
the awards of a court-martial. But Mr, Murray, ſince lord 
Mansfield, in a very fine ſpeech for his client the plaintiff, 
ſhewed the danger, the injuſtice, and abſurdity. of this doc- 
trine in ſo clear a light, that the jury returned a verdict in 
favour of the plaintiff, though with no more than 7001. 

| damages. . pins 3 = {roy og 
Publie di-. The meaſures taken for the reformation of the manners 
orders con- of the public, were as yet far from being effectual, as ap- 
ene peared from the frequent robbing of mails, murders, thefts, 
and other robberies that were daily committed. The city 
of London was at this time under an excellent regulation in 
the mayoralty of fir John Barnard, and the court of aldermen 
made ſeveral excellent proviſions for the peace as well as the 
reformation of the inhabitants; the ſtricteſt orders being given 
for the due obſervation of the Lord's day, and for the ſup- 
preſſion of immorality and immodeſty of every kind. But 
an equal attention was not paid to the government of 
Weſtminſter, where a venal and indigent ſet of magiſtrates, 
without any qualification of property or abilities, either 
for the ſake of gain winked at the enormities of the po- 
pulace and their inſults upon the government, or puniſhed 
them with more ſeverity than they deſerved. In ſhort, the 
public diſorders increaſed fo much this year, that, in March, 
Aproclama- a proclamation © for ſuppreſſing riots and tumults, enjoining 
wo chern, all peace officers to be very diligent in diſcovering the au- 
prets Mem thors and abetters of all mobs, that ſhall audaciouſiy inſult 
ſuch perſons as inform againſt retailers of ſpirituous liquors,” 
was publiſhed at the Royal Exchange by a herald ,and proper 
officers ; but this proclamation was far from having 0g 
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red effect. The flame into which the nation had been Geo. II. 
thrown on account of the Spaniſh depredations, had actually 1738. _ 
brought the government into contempt among the lower 
ranks, which was increaſed by the continuance of the breach * 
in the royal family: for on the 27th of February, the fol?;i?ßcnn» 
lowing order was iſſued and ſigned by the duke of Grafton lord 
chamberlain, . His majeſty having been informed that due 2 Fm 
regard has not been paid to his order of the T1th of Septem- chamber- 
ber 1737, has thought fit to declare, That no perſons'what- lain. 
ſoever who ſhall go to pay their court to their royal highneſſes 
the prince and princeſs of Wales, ſhall be admitted into his 
majeſty's preſence at any of the royal palaces.” oO 7» 

This order ſerved to widen the breach; for the diſſatisfied Its effects. 
and diſaffected of all denominations, ſheltering themſelves 
under the private reſentments of the royal perſonages con- 
cerned, found means to form a party, which was conſiderablyß 
increaſed by great numbers of well-wiſhers to the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion and government, from their avowed averſion to'the 
miniſter and his meaſures. Norfolk-houſe in St. James's 
ſquare, where his royal highneſs reſided; became now the 
great reſort of the faſhionable, as well as political, part of the 
kingdom, Meaſures were there formed for deſtroying the 
power of the miniſter ; and his royal highneſs, with the 
greateſt ſentiments of duty towards his father, was prevailed 
upon publicly to put himſelf at the head of the oppolition. 

This gave great diſquiet to the miniſter and his friends, who, 
notwithſtanding the breach in the royal family, and though 

it was known that the moſt virulent libels againſt them were 

emitted from the retainers of that court, 'behaved to their 

royal highneſſes with all imaginable decency. 40 

On the 24th of May this year, the nation received a great Birth of a 
acceflion of ſecurity by the birth of a ſon to the prince of Pine. 
Wales, who was immediately chriſtened by the name of 
George; but it was the 21ſt of June before the folemnity x 
of the baptiſm was performed by Dr. Secker biſhop of Oxford, 
afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury; the king of Sweden and 
the duke of Sax-Gotha ſtanding godfathers, and the queen of 
Fruſia godmother, all by their proxies. This happy event 
produced the warmeſt congratulations to his majeſty-and the 
2 family, from all the public bodies throughout the king- 


OK. 


About that time, news arrived in England of à hurricane 
that had happened in the Eaſt Indies, which did great hurt to 
the Engliſh ſhipping and factories. At home, however, there 
was no appearance of diſtreſs; for the city of London, this 
Jar, agreed to the noble reſolution for building a mag- 

| | B b 3 nificent 
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Charitable 
foundations. 


tereſted perſeverance hardly ever paralleled. About the ſame 
time a moſt noble general hoſpital, was founded at Bath, 2 
wWuas another at Edinburgh upon voluntary ſupſctiptions, and 
another was projected at York. „„ 


22 


Diffolute It was amazing to ſee how private debauchery. encreaſed 
ant of with public charity. The rage of drinking ſpirituous liquois 
e com- . W k 

mon people, continued amongſt the lower ranks of people; and by a mo- 
dierate computation, between the commencement of the gin- 

act and the month of June this year, no fewer than 12,000 

were convicted on that account. It happened, however, that 

the expectation of a war with Spain, induced the govem- 
ment to haſten their naval armaments, by which great num- 

bers of the moſt abandoned were ſwept off by the prel 


gangs. 1 
of hs of ſeveral] 


] his ſummer was diſtinguiſhed by the a 15 

Deaths of conſiderable perſonages in England. In April died the earl 

fonte. of Carliſle, who had enjoyed many poſts of honour, but fey 

Eukbef of profit. He had been a commiſſioner for concluding the 

Carliſle, treaty of union between England and Scotland ; he was one 

of the regents upon the death of queen Anne; and at the time 

of his death was of the privy council, lord lieutenant of Cum- 

berland and Weſtmorland, and governor of Carliſle, His 

Lord Wind- death was followed by that of lord Windſor, who, while a 

for. commoner in his youth, had been brought up. in the army 

under king William, was afterwards made lieutenant genera 

and in the year 1711 was created an Engliſh peer by. queel 

Lord Town- Anne. In the ſame month (of June) died Charles lord vi 

ind. - count Townſend, often mentioned in this hiſtory. He bad 

gone through a variety of the greateſt offices in the govern” 

ment; having been appointed a lord of the regency upon tis 

death of queen Anne, made a knight of the garter, lord ley 

tenant of Ireland, and twice ſecretary of ſtate, and lord pre 

ſident of the council. His ſpirit was by ſome thought to be 

too rough and over-ruling, though it never was e x 

in cafes wherein he thought the honour of his m 
V = F le a 4 in 
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intereſts of the proteſtant ſucceſſion were concerned. In tis Geo. II. 
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falelity as a miniſter, he was ſo irreproachable, as to be in- 1738. 

acceſſible to applications made to, and received by, even the 

reat duke of Marlborough; and had it not been for his Ser de Tor- 

Fealineſs in his negotiations abroad, the proteſtant ſucceſſion in. 

would not have taken place ſo ſmoothly as it did. In the g. h% of 

month of Auguſt, died George Baily, of Jerviſe · wood, in Jervike- 

Scotland, a name reſpectable for every virtue, as well as all wood. 

the duties of true religion. His family had ſuffered ſeverely 

under the reign of the Stuarts, which drove him ta take re- 

fuge in Holland, from whence he came over an officer with 

king William at the time of the revolution. Before the 

union of the two kingdoms, he went through ſome of the 

offices of ſtate in his native country, and died a lord of the 

treaſury, in the 75th year of his age. In this liſt of deaths, 

that of fir Joſeph Jekyl, maſter of the rolls, whoſe charac- 

ter has been already. given in this volume, muſt not be for- 

rotten 3 he died ſteady in his principles, and was ſucceeded 

by the honourable John Verney, chief juſlice of Cheſter. - 

This autumn likewiſe died a Dutchman, who was a public Boerhaave. 

blefling to all Europe for his ſkill in his profeſſion; and his 

candor and judgment in exerciſing it, doctor Herman Boer- 

haave, in the th year of his age. | D 
In October their royal highneſſes the prince and princeſs prince and 

of Wales went from their ſeat at Cliefden in Bucks to Bath; princeſs of 

The miniſter's friends imagined that his royal highneſs had n.. 

been adviſed to this progreſs by the chiefs of the party he. was 

now at the head of, in order to ſtrengthen his popularity, and 

thereby ſerve their own intereſts ; and in this, they were, per- 

haps, not miſtaken. Their royal highneſſes were received with 

raptures wherever they went, and with the molt diſtinguiſn- 

ed honours; nor were they wanting in all the condeſcenſions 

of virtuous popularity. From Bath they went to Briſtol, 

where they were moſt ſumptuouſly entertained and moſt 

pompouſly harrangued, though the inhabitants of that city 

__ not then noted for their affection to the proteſtant ſuc- 

celhon. | 8 

Towards the cloſe of this year, ſome capt ' ins of ſhips of Trials of 

war upon the Iriſh, ſtation were tried by a court-martial {ca-oficers? 

at Portſmouth, at which admiral Cavendiſh was preſident, 

and mulcteg for ſome very ſcandalous practices; this was 

the firſt piece of ſeverity that had been for ſome time exer- 

ciſed by the goyernment, whoſe indulgence daily produced 

very bad effects. 8 n 
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Geo. II. For, in October this year, a ſet of French players, d 


1738. 


withſtanding all the legal proviſions that had been made 
againſt vagrants, attempted to exhibit a French comedy jj 


Bios at the the Haymarket, but were rioted by the audience. The play. 


French 
playhouſe, 


and in the 
clothing 
counties, 


1739. 


ers, however, who, in fact, had no licence for playing de 


moſt 1 ſupported by De Veil, the buſy 1 
matical juſtice of 


to attempt to read the riot act, and who ordered a party of 
the guards upon the ſtage, by which, had he proceeded,” the 
lives of many innocent people might have been ſacrifiſed; 


but the ſpirit of the audience happily prevented any fatal 
conſequences, and the tumult ended in filencing the playe 
who were obliged to return to their own country. 


A more dangerous ſpirit prevailed, at the fame time, in the 
Weſt of England, Wiltſhire, and the cloathing counties, 
It is more than probable, that the journeymen and fervants 
in that trade had been very ill treated by ſome of their 
maſters, both as to their wages and proviſions. On the 26th 


of November, great bodies of the labouring people belonging 
to Studley, and other villages round Bradford and Tan 


bridge, aſſembled in a moſt riotous manner, and committed 
great exceſſes upon the moſt obnoxious of the miſter 
clothiers, particularly one Mr. Coulthurſt, of Melkſham, 
whoſe dwelling-houſe and workhouſe they deſtroyed, and 
their. inſolence went to ſo dangerous a height, that the go- 
vernment found themſelves obliged to order a body of tro: 

to be quartered at Bradford, "Trowbridge, Melkſham, Chip- 
penham, Weſtbury, and Yarmouth, which quelled the tu- 
mults, and ſeveral of the offenders were afterwards executed. 
About the ſame time, a moſt daring inſult was committed 
upon juſtice, by a party of ſailors, at Wapping, who cut 
down from the gibbet, and brought to life, ' one Buchanan, 
who had been condemned to be hanged there for murder; nor 
were any of the offenders ever brought to juſtice. © 

Theſe enormities were but too much 'encouraged in the 


Negotiations lower ranks, by the liberties, which thoſe in ſuperior ſtations, 


at Madrid. 


then took with the government. The miniſter found him- 
ſelf now preſſed by the alternative of either ee with 
the terms of the Spaniards, or plunging the nation direct) 
into a war, which, by all appearance, muſt ſoon become ge- 
neral, It was with the utmoſt difficulty that the miniſtry of 
Spain was brought to agree to the convention, being flill 
informed by Geraldino, that the government of England 
never durſt venture upon a war. The anti-minifſterial party 
in England ſaw where the diſtreſs lay, and improved it to the 
Fe A 650.04 +: 54. 0G. =o 555 | 
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eſtminſter, who was uncautious end 


eit 


{ 


ENGLAND. 


[ 


or 


the day appointed for the meeting of. parliament, and the 
tay fixed upon, by the minifter himſelf for determining the 
eat event of peace or war. | He had foreſeen the fform 


fat the convention, which had been for ſome time publiſhed, 


was likely to raiſe, and had made a new effort at the 8 ith 
court for obtaining better terms. At the ſame time his 


friends were buſied in the city to get counter petitions ſign- 


ed, approving of the meaſures that had been purſued to avoid 
a war. Though this laſt mentioned attempt was made un- 
known to him, yet it is probable, it would have done him 


geat ſervice, could it have taken effect; but the popular 


outcry was ſo violent, that though many of the greateſt mer- 
chants in England were averſe to a war, few would venture 
to ſign ſuch a petition, and the whole, by the expreſs com- 
mand of the miniſter himſelf, when he came to underſtand 


it, was laid afide. 


The courier with the final anſwer from the court of Ma- | 


did not being arrived on the 18th of January, the ſitting 
of parliament for the diſpatch of buſineſs was put off to the 
firſt of February. This delay was certainly impolitic, and 
was ſo thought by ſome of the minifter's beſt friends, be- 
cauſe it farther - betrayed the diſtreſs he was in. A general 
court of the South-ſea company had been held, in which 
Geraldino made a demand upon the company for 68,000 l. 


which, he ſaid, the 7 confeſſed to be owing to his 


maſter, and which they abſolutely refuſed to pay, without a 
general ballancing of accounts between them and his Catho- 
lie majeſty. It was plain by this demand, that ſome ſecret 
tranſactions had paſſed between Mr. Keene and the Spaniſh 
miniſters ; and, indeed, 'a very dark ſcene of management 
had happened, For the marquis de la Quadra, in all his con- 


ferences with Mr. Keene, had inſiſted upon 68, ooo l. being unfair 
due to his maſter by the South-ſea company, and had ver- claims of the 


bally acquainted him, that his Catholic majeſty could not 
ratify the convention, without being paid that money. Mr. 
Keene, who knew the Britiſh miniſter's fondneſs for peace, 
had not been explicit enough with de la Quadra upon this 
head, and had avoided bin himſelf by repreſenting, 


| that the intereſts of the South-ſea company and the national 


intereſt of Great Britain, were conſiderations entirely diſtinct. 
That his Catholic majeſty might ratify the convention which 
was no other than a ſettlement of accounts between the two 
nations, That he would undertake, under any penalty, that 
it it ſhould appear 68, ooo I. was due from the South-ſea 


utmoſt for their own purpoſes. The 18th of January was Geo. Il, 
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Geo. II. company to his Catholic majeſty, that the money ſhould\, | 
1739. paid. The Spaniſh miniſter affeQtcd'to put up "ich ng 
—— ſ{wer, as being a poſitive promiſe and agreement, that thy 
—_— T0007. mode be paid previous to the ex: -ation of ny of 
the articles of the convention, Though this claim was ah. 
ſurd and unjuſt, yet Mr. Keene let it reſt upon the repreſen 
tations he. had made, for fear of confounding the whole ne. 
gotiation, when it was upon the point of being brought to u 
iſſue. The Spaniſh miniſter, however, was a great deal more 
explicite : for, at the time of ratifying the convention, he 
drew up and delivered to Mr. Keene, the following declar- 
tion, of which he ſent a copy at the ſame time to Geralding 
at London. ron Regs, 
King of Don Sebaſtian de la Quadra, counſellor and firſt fecre, 
Spain's pro- tary of ſtate to his Catholic majeſty, and, his firſt plenipe- 
teſt, tentiary for the convention which is treating with the king 
of England, by order of his ſovereign, and in conſequence of 
his repeated memorials and conferences that have paſſed yith 
don Benjamin Keene, miniſter- plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
majeſty, and having agreed therein with reciprocal accord, 
that the preſent declaration ſhall be made as the eſſential and 
preciſe means to overcome the ſo much debated diſputes, 
and in order that the ſaid convention may be ſigned, does 
declare in due form, that his Catholic majeſty reſerves to | 
himſelf, in its full force and right of being able to ſuſpend 
the aſſiento of negroes, and for diſpatching the neceſſary 
orders for the execution thereof, in caſe the company doe 
not ſubject herſelf to pay, within a ſhort time, the 68,000], 
ſterling, which ſhe has confeſſed is owing on the duty af 
negroes, according to the regulation of 5 2d per dollar, « 
in the profits of the ſhip Caroline; and likewiſe declare, 
that under the validity and force of this proteſt, the ſigning 
of the ſaid convention may be proceeded on, and in no other 
| mariner : wherefore, upon this firm ſuppoſition, and that it 
| = may not be eluded on any other motive or pretexts what: 
| ſoever, his Catholic majeſty has been induced thereto, 
Pardo, 1oth of January, 17 39: | 7 


| on Sebaſtian de la Quadn. 
Parliament Such was the fituation of affairs when the ſeſſion of pat 
opens, liament was opened on the firſt. of February by his majelh, 
in a ſpeech ; the principal paragraphs of which, were i 

: follow. 5 75 
| King's «© Thus ſupported by the concurrent advice of both houſes 
| pech. of parliament, I loſt no time in making preparations to 0 
myſelf and my people juſtice, if the conduct of * 


P NE . : 5 ONT. 0. 
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Spain had laid us under that neceſſity."; And: at ghe fame Geo, II, 
time, 222 fo 2.27 0 7 . lr 1339. | 
for obtaining ſuch jultice and reparapion 297 the, magni = 
ries and loſſes already ſuſtained, and ſuch an effectual ſecurity 

for the future, as might prevent the conſequences. of an open 
rupture.” F . It, "yy 369 IR 2 
It is now a great ſatisfaction to me, that I am able to 


worded, becauſe by that, plenipotentiaries were to 5 
ritiſh 


and endeayour to avoid all heats and animoſities in carrying 
on the public buſineſs in that critical conjunQure,” But this 
motion was objected to, as being both unreaſonable and 
diſreſpectful, eſpecially as the convention had not yet. been 
regularly laid before the houſe. The addreſs, n 
| . LE 8 [ "Mm * Ws move 
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Geo. II. moved for by Mr. Hanbury Williams, was ag a 


| 1739; debate, by a majority of 230 againſt 141. A debat# 0 


— very ſame kind happened at the ſame time in the houſe of 
rs, where many harſh things were thrown out, both a. 


gainſt the ſpeech and the convention. But at the cle df 


the debate, the earl of Scarborough and the duke of Argyle, 

though they declared their diſapprobation of the convention 

itſelf, thought it would be indecent to make no mentions 

it in their addreſs, and that unanimity amongſt themſtlyes 

was of the utmoſt conſequence at that important jundure, 

The addreſs propoſed by the court-lords was agreed to' with- 
„„ e e en, enn 

The go In the mean while, the government was greatly cenſured 
vernn©s for for the tameneſs, with which their ſea-commanders behaved 


their con- abroad. Admiral Haddock was unprovided of any land- 


duct. forces on board his fleet, and had not offered the ſmalleſt 


hoſtility in the Mediterranean, and he was, upon the demur 


which the Spaniards had made, with regard to the claim up- 
on the South ſea company, and other indications of their in- 
tentions, ordered to remain at Gibraltar till farther orders. 
The behaviour of the Engliſh ſhips in America was equally 
pacific, and every corner of Great Britain was now filled 
with complaints againſt the miniſtry. ; 
Defended on On their fide it was urged, that the continuance of peace 
that head. was the great view they had in all their negotiations, and 
they appealed to the preſent ſtate of national commerce and 
wealth, whether England could propoſe to herſelf ſuch ad- 
vantages, even from the moſt ſucceſsful war, as ſhe had 


reaped by peace. But ſuppoſing, what was not impoſlible, 


war ſhould. be unſucceſsful, it muſt be fatal to Great Bri- 
tain, It was more than probable, that France would inte- 
reſt herſelf in favour of the Spaniards, that the Dutch would 
be neutral in a quarrel, which would give them an oppor- 


tunity of becoming the carriers of all Europe, and that the 


very nature of the differences between England and Spain, 
did not admit of the former having any ally, who could ferye 
her. "EB 
As to the ſtipulations contained in the convention itſelf, 
it was plain by the ſatisfaction which the Spaniards were 
ready to make, they had receded from their claim of ſeizi 
Engliſh property upon the open ſeas, which was the 
formidable grievance Great Britain had to complain of; 
and, indeed, the only one that could juſtify the miniſtry, in 
adviſing his majeſty to commence hoſtilities. The ſufferings 
of particular perſons were not denied, though * 
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they had been much e ne en fatisfaQion Geo. II. 
which the convention had obtained for them, it was to be 1739. 
conſidered, that private intereſts are not upon every light wm 
occaſion to embroil two. great nations with one another, — 
eſpecially if their claims can be other ways ſatisfied, _ 

But the moſt 7 7 and, indeed, by far the moſt mate- 
rial, charge againſt the convention, was that it had left to a 
future and a precarious diſcuſſion, the moſt important rights 
of Britiſh traders and ſubjects, that of navigating their ſhips 
from one part of his majeſty's dominions to another, with 
out being ſubject to a ſearch, and thereby rendering it queſti- 
onable, whether they ought to enjoy any ſuch right. 

To this it was anſwered with great ſtrength of argument 
and juſtice, that the intereſts of the two nations in America 
were ſo complicated, that it was no wonder if ſome doubts 
and diſputes ſhould ſubfiſt between them ; and in ſuch caſes, 
it had always been the practice of civilized nations to bring 
matters, if poſſible, to an accommodation. That the Spa- 
niards, of all people, were the leaſt likely to ſubmit to a 
peremptory demand, and that the right of navigating the 
American ſeas, without being ſtopped or ſearched, was a 
right ſo eſſential to the commerce of Great Britain, that 
there was no manner of danger of any miniſter being fool- 
hardy enough to adviſe his majeſty to inſtru his plenipo- 
tentiaries to give it up in any future congreſs. Neither, in 
fact, did the words of the convention imply any danger of 
that kind, but only to regulate the accidental differences of 
commerce, which a courſe of years, and a variety of treaties 
had occaſioned. It was farther urged upon the part of the mi- 
niſter, that certain regulations in navigating the American ſeas, 
ought, in juſtice and true policy, to be laid down. For, 
though a free navigation from one part of his majeſty's domi- 
mons to another, is ſtipulated by the treaty of 1670, yet an 
abſtinence from trading with the Spaniſh poſſeſſions there, 
is ſtipulated likewiſe. But if the Engliſh were to take it for 
granted, that their ſhips, unleſs trading in Spaniſh ports and 
harbours, are, upon no account, to be viſited or ſearched, all 
the meaning of the prohibitory clauſe of the treaty of 1670, 
would be abſolutely defeated, becauſe an Engliſh ſmuggling 
ſhip may lie off ſhore, and by night run goods in her boats 
upon the Spaniſh coaſts ; a practice, which was already but 
too notorious, and directly repugnant to the good faith of the 
Engliſh nation, and the true intent and meaning of the 
treaty, That, were the Spaniards to admit of this, they 


might as well give up their excluſive right to trade with their 
| £ | own - 


wo Kh I 
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Geo. II. own colonies ; and there is not a trading nation in Th! 
1739. that has not a right to the fame; © © 1 
— — It has been thought proper here to exhibit the fum ute! 
defence of the miniſtry upon this important point, and It hal 
been done with as much brevity, as is confiſtent Will de, 
ſpicuity, The queſtion itſelf was ſpun out and repeated 
over and over again, in a multitude of debates that happengd 
this ſeſſion. The popular cry; however, of no ſearch; tl 
prevailed, and all ' ranks of men were fo heated by frei in. 
formations, which daily were ſpread, of the cruelty and in- 
juſtice of the Spaniards, even after the convention was fin- 
ed, that it ſeemed as if a general conſpiracy for an imme 
A call of the ate war had been formed all over the nation. A call of the 
bouſe of houſe of commons was ordered upon the zoth of Februar; 
commons and it was © Reſolved, that the houſe would proceed with 
oe the utmoſt ſeverity againſt ſuch.members as ſhould not then 
attend the ſervice of the houſe.” The ſpeaker at the fame of t 
time wrote circular letters for the ſame purpoſe to all the lian 


ſheriffs and ſtewards of the ſeveral counties of Great Britain, WW oul 
City of Lon- A common council of the city of London, for drawing clea 
don reſolves up a petition to parliament againſt the conventiong was held. that 


to petition 


againſt the It happened untowardly for the miniſter, that fir John Bar poſl 
convention, nard had, the preceding year, been lord- mayor, and Mr, fact 
Perry this year had ſucceeded him. Both of them wer tber 
members of parliament, and both of them had diſtinguiſhed cou 
themſelves againft the court, particularly in all parliamentary in t 


debates relating to the differences between England and Spain. WW agre 
Upon this occaſion, no fewer than two hundred members ring 
were aſſembled, and the petition was almoſt unanimouſly re to 2 


ſolved upon, the convention having been before this commi- 

nicated by his majeſty's order to both houſes of parliatnent, 

and had been referred by the commons to a committee. At 

| the ſame time, the merchants, planters, and others, trading 
wn to, and intereſted in, the Britiſh plantations in America, 1. 
ſolved to petition to the ſame purpoſe. 3 

Petition Both petitions were carried into the houſe of commons 
from the the fame day, That of the merchants, after repeating the 
n= reſolutions the houſe had come to laſt ſeflions, obſerved, thit 

<« the Spaniards were fo far from giving up their unjuſtihable 

practice of viſiting and ſearching Britiſh ſhips failing to 1 

from the Britiſh plantations, that they appear to have claw 

ed the power of doing it as a right, by having infifted, that 

the differences that have ariſen concerning it, ſhould he ke 

ferred to plenipotentiaries, to be diſcuſſed by them, . witholt 


ven agrecing to abſtain from ſuch vifitation and ſearch, h 


— 


i 


OF ENGLAND © wg 
ag the time that the diſcuſſion of the affair may lake, The Ges. H. 
titioners then prayed to be heard before the houſe, to te. 1739. 
preſent the great importance of their trade to and from their 
own plantations in America, the clear and indiſputable right” 
which they had to enjoy it, without being ſtopped, viſited, 
or ſearched, by the Spaniards, on any pretence whatſoever, 
and the certain and inevitable deſtruction of all the riches: 
and ſtrength derived to this kingdom from that trade, if a. 
ſearch of Britiſh ſhips, ſailing to and from the Britiſh planta- 
tions, be tolerated upon any pretext, or under any reſtrio- 
tions, or even if the freedom of that navigation ſhould con- 
tinue much longer in a ſtate of uncertainty.” _ pm 
It was then moved, to refer this petition to the ſame com- Debate 
m WT mittee, to which the convention had been referred, and that upon it. 
rich WY the petitioners be, if they think fit, heard by their council 
he before the ſail committee. This was objected to on the part | 
me of the minifter, as being a very abſurd, as well as an unpar- i 
the lamentary motion. Mr. Pelham, therefore, ſpoke ſtrenu- MSS. de- 
ouſly, amongſt other members, againſt it; and made it very bates. 
clearly appear, that the contents of the petition were ſuch, 
that no queſtion of law to be ſpoken to by council, could 
poſſibly ariſe upon them. He obſerved, that with regard to 
facts for the information of the houſe, the petitioners could 
themſelves ſtate them more ſatisfactorily than any council 
could; and that there was not a ſingle allegation laid down 
in the petition, in which he believed all the houſe was not 
agreed. With regard to the ſuggeſtion, that the very refer- 
ring ſo indiſputable a right, as that of Britiſh ſubjects ſailing 
to and from their own plantations unmoleſted, to a future 
diſcuſſion, rendered it queſtionable. ** It is a point, ſaid he, 
in which there can be no queſtion: I am ſure no gentleman 
in this houſe will ay, that from ſuch a reference, any fuch 
thing can be ſuppoſed. If a man ſhould claim 10001. of 
me, may not [ ſubmit to hear his reaſons, and examine his X 
vouchers, though I know I owe him nothing ? This is the 
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ons very caſe between us and the Spaniards : we have agreed to 
the hear their reaſons, and examine their vouchers, that we might 
hat avoid the imputation of a haughty obſtinacy, that may hurt us 
be with the reſt of Europe; we know they can produce nothing 


in ſupport of ſuch a claim, if they really are to make it, 
which, from their conceſſions, I very much queſtion ; and 
then we ſhall have an opportunity of convincing them and 
all Europe, how very much we are in the right to inſiſt upon 
the freedom of our navigation,” , 


= 7 4 1 K. 


Sir 
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Geo. II. Sir William Wyndham, and the heads of the oppoſition, 62, 
1739. anſwered this reaſoning in a manner that ſhewed them geht. „ho 
——— mined to be ſatisfied with nothing that could prevent an in. 80 
Ibid, mediate declaration of war.” But their arguments, (Which in] ſpiri 
their debates, was very unuſual,) were, upon this occalion, bat 

deſtitute even of plauſibility. ' For though the miniſtenal in 2 

party readily and ſpontaneouſly agreed to hear the petitigners be 

by themſelves, and proved that there was no precedent bt repa 

hearing counſel upon ſuch occaſions, the others repreſented WW nin 

the refuſal as a refuſal of a right which was due to the meaneſt Wl ; t 

Britiſh ſubject, and far more to ſo reſpectful a body as the perl 

Disifon. Petitioners were. At laſt the queſtion was brought to a din. upo 
ſion, and it was carried, that the petitioners ſhould be h cou 

by themſelves only, by a majority of 242 againſt 20. paff 

The petition from the city of London contained little but indj 

what was contained in that of the merchants with regard o Spa 

the convention itſelf; but it was there remarked, that the 204 

trade between Great Britain and her American colonies, was * 

the only profitable trade the nation then enjoyed unrivalled by ver 

others; and yet that the Britiſh colonies in America were af 

then in a very low ſtate, The petitioners not craving to be opt 

heard either by themſelves or their counſel, the petition was had 

referred to the ſame committee as the laſt was. Th 

Petition Another petition from the Weſt-India merchants of Briſtol reg 
from the was next preſented, containing much the ſame allegations; the 
—— and after another long debate, whether the petitioners En 
| ſhould be heard by their counſel, it was ordered they ſhould Not 

be heard by themſelves only, upon a diviſion of 237 againſt mi 

208, But to ſwell the outcry againſt the miniſter, a private {hi 

petition was at the ſame time preſented from the ' owners of ſel 

a ſhip which was taken in 1727, and it was referred to the fer 

ſame committee. Soon after a petition upon the. ſame ac- tr 

count was preſented from the Liverpool merchants, with ano- an 

ther private petition upon the capture of the ſhip Sarah, be- th: 

| longing to Briftol ; praying to be heard by the petitioners to 
4 themſelves or council. But the miniſter very properly ob- fal 
ET ſerved, that if the proprietors of every capture made by the de 
Spaniards were to be heard by counſel, the houſe could hare ex 

nothing elſe to do; beſides the petitioners had nothing to be H. 

heard upon; becauſe no one controverted the facts laid in | 

the petition, nor did they admit of any pleadings but of 00 

+ Proofs which could be brought without being embarraſſed by any or 
Diviſion council. The party in the oppoſition, however, finding their th 
— ſtrength daily encreaſing, moſt pertinaciouſly preſſed the quel- pr 
at 


tion, and at Jaſt it was decided by a majority of 175 again 
| 5 3 
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162, that the petition ſhould be referred to the:dommittee Geo. I 


who were to conſider of the convention. 

80 ſmall a majority upon ſo diſputed 2 point, gave vaſt - 
ſpirits to the minority and it was now publicly given out, 
that the oppoſition to the miniſter would not long continue 


regard his majeſty, who knew his intentions, had for the 
miniſter, and the attachment his friends, many of whom were 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ranks in the kingdom, had to his 
perſon. Some of them knew, and all of them believed, that 
upon the whole he was ſincerely in the true intereſt of his 
country; though many of them -ſecretly lamented that his 
paſſion for peace had carried him ſo far as to put up with the 
indignities the ſailors and merchants had ſuffered from the 
Spaniards, and which formed the foundation of the outcty 
againſt him. VFC 
Sir Robert, and his brother Horatio, were amongſt the 
very few in the nation who conſidered the ſtate of parties in 
a proper light. They knew that the ableſt members in the 
oppoſition ſecretly laughed at the outery which in fact they 
had adopted, that they might ſucceed to places and to power. 
They were ſenſible that the conduct of the government, wich 
regard to Spain, had not been irreproachable; but the end 
they had in view was laudable, nor, in any country, but in 
England, would it have been expected that ſome regard was 
not due to the prepoſſeſſions, the prejudices, and even the 
miſtakes of a power they were treating with, and hoſe friend - 
ſhip was ſo eſſential to their real intereſt. But the miniſter 
ſeldom or never urged even that argument, but reſted his de- 
tence entirely upon the equity and prudence of his admini- 
ſtration, He diſclaimed a longer forbearance with Spain; 
and Mr, Keene, at this very time, had orders to declare to 
that court, that if his Catholic majeſty ſhould longer refuſe 
to fulfill the terms of the convention, that orders for repri- 
fals would immediately iſſue, which would be attended by a 
declaration of war : and to ſhow that' the government was in 
earneſt, a large reinforcement of ſhips was ſent to admiral 
Haddock, to enable him to act offenſively. ©. 
This did not quiet the hopes and fears of the houſe" of 


commons. Beſides the public petitions already mentioned, Other peti- 


one was preſented from the truſtees of the colony of Georgia, 
then in an infant but a promiſing ſtate. The Spaniards, on 
pretence that that colony was to the ſouthward of Carolina, 
and that, therefore, it-belonged to them, had made a formal 

Vor. XX. | CE | claim 


in a ſtate of minority. Nothing, it is true, eould have ſaved Noe, of the 


the downfal of fir Robert Walpole at this time, but the intereſt. 


5 
402 4 2 
Geo. II. claim of it in a letter from Geraldino to the duke d N out 


1739. 


One from ers obſerved, granted to them and their ſueceſſors 
the truſtees 5 | 
of Georgia, 


State of that. of his conduct was in that reſpeR. ' He had not 9% 
the management of the colony entirely to the truſtees "be 


colony. 


7 Debates, 


fort at St. Auguſtine. For this purpoſe, a reginient” wma 
raiſed in England, and ſent over to Georgia, under the wn 
mand of genera] Oglethorpe, which, with ſome other ue 
was held to be ſufficient for the defence of the colony, and wia 
actually baffled the attempts of the enemy. In the nen 
while, the houſe of commons in England ordered ſome 9 
pers, of no great conſequence, relating to the colonyy"tok 


caſtle, and had even the infolence to refuſe to treat e 
ing the limits, or that it ſhould be ſo much as mentis 
the convention. This was a direct impeachment of te 
his majeſty had to inftitute the colony, which, as the Mn 


ſeven undivided: parts of all thoſe lands, countries, ante 
tories in that part of South Carolina in America, whith ls 
from the moſt northern ſtream of the Savannah river, alla 
the ſea coaſt to the ſouthward, unto the moſt ſouthem e 
of the Alatamaha river; and weſtward from the heads th 
ſaid river, in direct lines to the South-Seas, wich the int 
in the ſea, lying oppoſite to the eaſtern coaſts of the f 
lands, within twenty leagues of the ſame; all which his ms 
jeſty thereby made, erected, and created one independent wi 
ſeparate province by the name of Georgia 

The miniſter was by his enemies charged as being the 
thor of this unreaſonable obſtinacy of the Spaniards, thowl 
nothing could be more unexceptionable than the whole tellin 


agreed to every meaſure that could fruſtrate the deſigu 
the Spaniards, whicn was, to attack the colony from dc 


laid before them. The enemies of the miniſter ſeemedtoly 
great fireſs upon theſe papers, which conſiſted in memo 
and repreſentations, - and were diſappointed in his not opp 
ſing their being laid before the houſe. They were, howere, 
indefatigable in their attempts againſt him, and petits 
againſt the convention were brought up from all hands, ev 
from Edinburgh and Glaſgow, not to mention other place 
in Scotland ſcarcely ever heard of in a news- paper. 
At laſt, on the 6th of March, a committee of the whole 
houſe of commons ſate to conſider of the convention, att 
of the ſeveral papers relating to it. This, the reader mi 
eaſily imagine, produced many, and thoſe long, debates, whid 
as he has already had the ſubſtance of them, ſhall not be het 
repeated. In the courſe of the debate, however; it appeatth 
that the miniſter's friends were the moſt powerful in ti 
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houſe ; and the oppoſition thinking this was the Jaft effort II. 
Yhcern = could make againft him with any robability of ſucceſs, 1739. 


nd formed the ridiculous as well as unconſtitutional refolutioti, of 


* 


emed to have been dictated by fir. Willia: 
a view of intimidating the miniſter; and that party, 

e debate, made no ſecret that they Mete Aetermitied never 
to come into the houſe again. Sir Robert Walpole'did all that 
was conſiſtent with his duty and dignity to divert them from fo 


ment, ſhould the convention be approved of, This meaſure * 
e 1 William Wyndbam, with 
ALL in, f 


unbecoming a procedure. He talked in private to ſome of 
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uring 


” 
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aming the nation, by abſenting from their duty in parlia- The ſeceſ- 


T's 


ile them with whom he was on ſpeaking terms; but they imputed. 
o fear the advice which really proceeded from friendſhip. 
is m. When the committee was over, Mr. Francis Fane moved Motion for 
tt be houſe, <* That an humble addreſs be preſented to his * dre. 
4 WM cujeſty, to return his majeſty the thanks of this houſe, for 

ie a WY having been graciouſly pleaſed to communicate to this houſe 

how the convention, together with the ſeparate articles lately con- 

rep cluded between his majeſty and the king of Spain; to expreſs 

ly 14 our moſt grateful acknowledgments for his majeſty's patti- 

„ cular care and tender regard for the intereſts of his people, in 

I. *. obtained, by the ſaid convention, a final adjuſtment of 

ther their long depending demands for the loſſes they had ſuftain-' _ / 

un <d, and an expreſs ſtipulation for a payment to be made them, 


tion in the foundation which his majeſty has laid for prevent- 


ing and removing the like 1 and cauſes of com- 
plaint for the future, and for preſerving the peace between 
de two nations; and our reliance on his majeſty, that from 
to bis conftant attention to the honour of his crown, and the 
0 Wl undoubted rights of his people, effectual care will be taken 


$5285 


in the ſolemn treaty, to be made purſuant” to this convention, 


pe that the freedom of navigation in the American ſeas may be 
vet BY fully ſecured and eftabliſhed for · the future; and that his ma- 
ow WY eſty's ſubjects may enjoy, unmoleſted, their undoubted Tight 
ev BY of navigating and trading to and from any part of his ma- 
a eſty's dominions, without being liable to Ede viſited, 
or ſearched on the open ſeas, or to any other violation of the 


treaty ſubſiſting between Great Britain and Spain, as Crimes; . 


pondence and friendſhip between the two crowns ; and that 
in regulating and ſettling, the limits of his majeſty's 2 


hol 
means to preſerve, upon a laſting foundation, a good corre 
my 
hich 
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nions in America, in the treaty to be made with Spain, 


SNN 


in a ſhort time, upon that account; to declare our ſatisfac- | 


E | 
1 
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PP 


greateſt regard will be had to the rights and poſſeſſions be- 
longing to his majeſty's . ſubjects; and to aſſure hi 


majeſty, 
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_ Geo II. majeſty,. that in caſe” his majeſty's Jap oh ectati : ws hall uu 
fe will, with the greaceſt zeal uni eher 
—— fulneſs, ſupport his majeſty in taking uch "meaſures 4 f 


1739. be anſwered, this houſe will, with t 


be neceſſary to vindicate his majeſty's honout, and to mii 
tain his ſubjects in the full enjoyment of all thoſe riplits whis 


they may juſtly claim by treaty, or the law of nations. 


Reflection t is to this day | amazing, that an addreſs every way 0 0 
upon it. exceptionable as this was, when rightly underſtood; andwhid 


contained the declared ſentiments of the | iter in dhe 
Nan themſelves, ſhould raiſe ſuch a 


+ Q "os - 


elham diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this occaſion, and need, i 


* , . > * 


the moſt candid manner, that, by agreeing to ſtich an} 

no right or claim of the nation could poffibfy be'preſullitel 
becauſe the very addreſs contained a ſaving of them a, f 

obſerved, that nothing contained in the convention, except 

ing the adjuſtment of claims, and the ſtipulation for pay 

by the crown of Spain, was final; and that there Was tt 

_ ſingle point contended for by the oppoſition, that was tot a: 
preſsly provided for by the addreſs, and that too in their Um 

terms. All he could ſay had no weight, and ferved rache 

to aggravate matters; and it was expected that things woll 


£4 ; 
1 f 
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come to extremities. Mr. P. in ſpeaking againſt the c 


vention, made no ſecret that the duke of Argyle, who wa 
then the idol of all parties, was the declared enemy of tl 
miniſter ; and his grace happening, through curioſity, at th 
time to be in the houſe of commons, Mr. P. defcribet hin 
ſo plainly, that he thought proper to withdraw. I 
who bad the courage, fir,” ſaid Mr. P. “ to follow the bs 
tates of their own breaſts (I do not mean to feffect on ay 
entleman) were diſabled from farther ſerving their county 
in a military capacity. One exception, fir, F Eno there, 
and I need not tell gentlemen that I have in my eye ane nl 
litary perſon, great in his character, great in his capacity 
great in the important offices he has diſcharged, who wats 
nothing to make him ſtill greater but to be ſtripped of all tle 
poſts, of all the places he now enjoys. — But that, fir, thy 
hn net do.” ._ :._. = A 
Journale of This was followed by a great many perfonal refledtic 
3 of from both parties; but, at la, the queſtion being put, tl 
a addreſs, as moved for, paſſed by a majority of 244, againi 14 
Sir William \ Immediately after the diviſion was over, fir Wilkin 
Wyndham Wyndham made one of the fineſt ſpeeches, thotigh, the le 
Hara * guarded, that ever was heard in that houſe, or pertiaps 
ſecede, any other aſſembly; declaring his intention fever again 
come within thoſe walls; and concluding with the — 

| . 5 em 
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ame as it did. W 
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ata! prayer; * I incerely peap $6 Almighty God, ho Geo. IL, 
«3 fer wont prot A eſs LAG that be. 7 
will graciouſly continue his protection over them, by pre- ——— 
zrving us from that impending danger which threatens the 
ation from without, and likewiſe from that impending dan- 
er which threatens our conſtitution from within. N 
Nothing but the ſteady moderation of fir Robert Walpole Nis danger. 
ould have prevented 4 William from "uy ſent to the > 
ower, after delivering a ſpeech: which was ſo diſreſpectful 
to the majority of the houſe, and which in a manner ſounded 
the trumpet of rebellion. Mr. Pelham was riſing to make the 
motion for committing him ; but fir Robert, 'with A OD”) GeRabun 


nanimity, reſtrained him, and painted the party to which B Walpole, 
ſuppoſed fir William to be attached, in terms much more ſevere 
than he had ever been known to uſe in that houſe. His 
ſpirit and reſolution on this occaſion, procured him more 
honour than he had ever before acquired; and amongſt other 
things he mentioned a like reſolution which the tories and jaco- 
bites had come to of abſenting from their duty in parliament, 
at the time the biſhop of Rocheſter was condemne tc. 
In the houſe of peers, the affair of the convention was Debates in 


WE more accurately debated than it had been in the houſe of com- be houſe of 


mons. It was well known, that de la Quadra's proteſt had **? 
been offered to the South-Sea company, and lord Carteret 
moved to have it laid before the houſe. The lords in the on the con- 
adminiſtration would gladly have avoided this, becauſe it . 
could not affect the execution of the convention, it not hav- 
ing been ſigned by any Britiſh miniſter, and relating only to 
a private diſpute between the king of Spain and the South- 
dea company. But the houſe ſeeming to be of opinion, that 
it was neceſſary to lay that paper before them, the duke of 
Newcaſtle, ſecretary of ſtate, very frankly undertook to do 
it. Soon after, a petition from the city of London againſt the 
convention, was preſented to the houſe by the duke of Bed- 
ford, as was another from the Weſt-India merchants by lord 
Carteret, and praying to be heard againſt it by themſelves and 
counſel. Upon this lord Ilay made ſome ſevere obſervations 
upon the tumultuous and diſreſpeAful manner in which the pe- 
titioners had behaved towards the parliament. Lord Delawar 
objected to hearing the petitioners by counſel, the merchants _ 
who had petitioned againſt the treaty of Utrecht having 
been heard by themſelves only. This difference in opinion 
introduced a debate of the ſame nature as that which had 
palled upon the ſame 5 in the houſe of commons; but 
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1739. | thenifelyes Em. 
—— But when the convention itſelf came to be debated in the 
| houſe of peers, the dębates were of an unuſual” e, 
and the ſpeakers had ſtudied to great preciſion the fever 
Dela Qua- parts they were to take in the queſtion. The proteſt of & 
— proteſt Ia Quadra, when read in the 'houſe, ſeemed to throw the 
a lords in the oppoſition into conſternation; and they Affedel 
to conſider it as a piece of Spaniſh craft and inſolends, and 
an intire defezance of the convention on the fide of Spain, 
while England was on her part obliged to perform all that ſhe 
5 had ſtipulated. The character of Mr. Keene and his 
Debate upon tiations, were on this occaſion very freely treated; ind t 
a was ſaid, that he ought not ſo far to have forgot his hate. 
ter, as to have accepted that proteſt from de la Quadra.” In 
ſhort, it was ſuggeſted, that he had orders from the'miniſter 
at home, and that the whole was a juggle, in order to avoid 
| a war, and to gratify the avarice and ambition of en 
232 of court. Lord Harvey undertook the defence both of fir Roben 
my] Walpole and Mr. Keene. He endeavoured to ſhow, that 
this proteſt was in a manner thruſt upon the latter, be- 


fore he could know what it contained. He ſhowed how ten - 


derly Mr. Keene, as agent for the South-Sea company, was 
obliged to behave with regard to the court of Spain; and'in- 
ſinuated as if the French had made that court an offer to har 
the South-Sea company's affiento trade transferred to them. 
«© My lords, continued he, his Catholic majeſty is in this 
caſe to be looked upon not only as a ſovereign prince, but as 
a conſiderable merchant. For your lordſhips know, that by 
treaty he is intitled to a large ſhare, I think, one fourth, of 
the profits ariſing from the company's trade. Now, my lords, 
this being the caſe, it follows that his Catholic majeſty's mi- 
niſters muſt likewiſe be conſidered not only as the public mi- 
niſters for his crown, but as agents to the mercantile intereſt. 
On this account it is, my lords, that if theſe two characten 
have been confounded together, they have been ſo only on 
the part of the Spaniſh miniſtry, who ridiculouſly inſiſt on 
their maſter's having it in his power as a ſovereign, to ſul 
pend the aſſiento contract, in caſe a debt is not paid which i 
due to him as a merchant. Mr. Keene, my lords, has done 
no more than to accept this declaration, which, as apent for 
the company, he was obliged to do, it relating immediately 
to their concern. If he had ſigned it, my lords, he might 
have juſtly been blamed ; but as he has not ſigned 9 * 
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e looked upon as no act of his, and conſequently he is not Geo. II. 

auſtrerable for iti TR 2 Se Cont rom 
Notwithſtanding his lordſhip's reaſon, a motion. was made. 

« That a day be appointed for examining the directors of the Motion. 

South-Sea company, touching the ſum of 68,000 l. mention- 

ed in the declaration given to the Britiſh miniſter, ſigned at 

Pardo the 1oth of January; which ſum is by his Catholic: 

majeſty claimed as a debt due to him by the ſaid company: 

and that the directors of the South-Sea company be ordered 

to attend the bar of this houſe for that purpoſe.” 5 
This motion was objected to, as being very improper, Debate. 

Lord Harvey obſerved, that the South · Sea company was a trad- 

ing company, and as ſuch had undoubtedly ſecrets in trade, 

which it would be very unjuſt, as well as impolitic, to oblige 

them to reveal at the bar of that houſe; and that therefore 

the motion ought not to be complied with, if it could be 

avoided. The earl of Ilay was of opinion, that the whole 

matter ought to be ſettled by the South-Sea company and the 

Spaniſh miniſter at London, without the intervention of any 

other power. He was, he ſaid, confirmed in that opinion, 

by underſtanding that the South- Sea company had actually ap- 

pointed a day for taking into conſideration the merits of the 

debt claimed by the court of Spain. Should it be found to 

be a juſt debt, they undoubtedly muſt pay it, and the conven- 

tion muſt then ſtand in its full force, as if no ſuch proteſt 

had been made. Upon the whole, if they ſhould not 

find it to be a juſt debt, and the crown of Spain ſhould be 

ſo unreaſonable as to inſiſt upon the validity of, the proteſt 

for ſetting aſide the convention, if not complied with, the 

matter would then come before the houſe in a proper man- 

ner: but, in any event, his lordſhip inſiſted on it, that a pro- 

leſt ſigned but by one miniſter, and that too relating to a 

mercantile tranſaction, ought not to be conſidered as affect- 

ing the validity of a public treaty, nor ought it to come un- 

der the cognizance of that houſe, © 
The duke of Argyle was of a different opinion: My 

lords, ſaid he, as the noble lord who ſpoke laſt inſiſted that this 

affair was of a private nature, and concerned only one ſet of 

men amongſt us, I ſhould be very far from taking up your 

lordſhips time in ſpeaking for the motion ; but, my lords, it 

appears to me to be an affair that concerns the honour of 

the crown, and the intereſt not only of the South-Sea com- 

pany, but of all the kingdom. It in a more you manner 

concerns the affair which we are to have under our delibe- 

| Cc4 | | ration 
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Geo. II. ration in a very few days; I mean the convention; es yu 
1739. lordſhips ſee, that the Spaniſh miniſter, by this-declaration, 
| allows no ſtrength, no validity, to that treaty, any'farther 
chan the terms of his demands are complied with. But, my 
lords, how is it poſſible for us to know how reaſonable theft 
demands. are, unleſs we hear what the party concerned ha 
to ſay ! Shall we give our approbation to a treaty wherein 
one of the contracting powers previouſly tells us, that the 
validity of the treaty does not depend either upon v ap. 
proving, or his majeſty's ratifying it; but upon an event, 
that, properly ſpeaking, has no regard to the treaty itſelf? 
: So that, my lords, it ſeems the Spaniards are of opinion, 
| that we are either to force the South-Sea company to comp 
with the terms of this declaration, or we are to look upon all 
that has paſſed betwixt our miniſters and them as a meer 
farce. This, fir, is plainly the language of the declaration; 
and I might challenge any man alive to make any other | 
meaning out of it.” Re ALT 
His grace then proceeded to blame Mr. Keene's conduſt 
in pretty ſevere terms ; and as his information was very goo 
the houſe appeared to be greatly ſtartled when he ſaid, “ That 
: the declaration was made in due form, before the convention 
was either figned or ratified ; ſo that, continued he, if the 
South-Sea company ſhould refuſe to pay the 68,000,l. I date 
venture to lay all that I am worth in the world, that the Spa- 
niſh court will infiſt upon a nullity of all that has been done, 
and proceed in the ſame manner as if nothing had been done. 
They will tell us, that this declaration is of the ſame force 
with any article of the convention; that they gave us fair 
warning of it before the convention was ſigned; and that if 
we had not been pleaſed with the terms, we were under no 
53 obligation to ſign the convention, ſince it was not their faults 
if we were not ſufficiently apprized of the conſequences. 
His grace next took notice, that the court of Spain had, 
indeed, a right to demand from the South-Sea company the 
execution on their part, but no right to tell them, that if 
they will not pay whatever arbitrary demand he is pleaſed 
to make, he will revoke the contract.“ The duke, there- 
fore, was for complying with the motion, that the houſe 
might have an opportunity of ſtrengthning his majelty's 
hands to obtain juſtice for the company, as well as for the 
reſt of his ſubjects. The queſtion, however being called 
for, it went againſt the motion by a majority of 49 againlt 
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gect that the parliament had done every thing which they 

themſelves had contended for, excepting branding with in- 

ſamy a meaſure of which his majeſty had ſignified his appro- 

bation. The very warmeſt friends of the convention never 

afirmed or meant, that if the freedom of navigation was not 

amply ſecured, if fatisfaCtion for paſt loſſes, and ſecurity againſt 

future inſults, was not obtained, Great Britain was not to 

endeavour to compell the Spaniards to do her juſtice in all 

thoſe reſpects. The very meaſures which the government Conduct of 

had taken, and were daily taking, in augmenting their ma- 3 

fine, in reinforcing their poſſeſſions both in Europe and Ame» * 

rica which were moſt liable to be inſulted by the Spaniards, 

proved this to be their ſentiments ; and Mr, Keene's inſtruc- 

tions never had given the Spaniards the ſmalleſt encourage- 

ment to believe, that the point of no ſearch upon the open 

ſeas would be given up. n 225 5 
To enflame the minds of the people yet more, the heads Lifts printed 

of the oppoſition printed and diſperſed gratis all over the 8 

kingdom, liſts of the names of thoſe who voted in the houſe gainſt the 

of commons for and againſt the convention; and to each of convention. 

the names they affixed the places or poſts he enjoyed under 

tie government, with the ſalary or reputed income annext to 
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* His majeſty's moſt gracious 
anſwer to the lords, 

© My lords, £5 rt 

* I thank you for this duti- 
ful and affectionate addreſs, 
*ard for the dependence you 
* expreſs on my care to make 
" Ve of the confidence you re- 
* pole in me, for the general 
* benefit of my people. You 
* may rely on the continuance 
of my endeavours to perfect 
* the accommodation with the 
court of Spain, in ſuch. a man- 
ver as may be moſt for the 
© honour of my crown, and the 


e true intereſt of my kingdoms; 
* and that I will perſue ſuch 
« meaſures as ſhall appear to 
© be moſt conducive to the fu- 


* ture ſecurity of the trade and 


ce navigation of my ſubjects. 


His majeſty's anſwer to the 


commons. | 
Gentlemen, To | 
| « 1 return, my thanks. for 
£ this dutiful and loyal addreſs, 
&© and you may be aſſured that 


* I will uſe my beſt endeavours 


to bring this important affair 


© ton ſpeedy and happy con- 


* clufion. * 
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Geo. II. it. It muſt be confeſſed, that che number of theſe api ner 
1739. the friends of the convention, far exceeded thoſe paſſeſſed „„ 
—— the gentlemen who voted againſt it; but it ought to han ublic 
been conſidered at the: ſame time, that other paſfiong has lers t. 
ſometimes as ſtrong influence, and operate as .powerfully, A etex 
that for money or preferment. It is, however, inc Th 
what impreſſions to the diſad vantage of the miniſter thoſe ag or ne 
made upon the minds of the people. For, at the ſame in ertai. 
and in the ſame papers, were publiſhed certain queries tending. cc 
to juſtify the ſeceſſion from parliament, and in fact prochim cha 
ing to all the nation, that the parliament itſelf was become ver : 

- nufance, and that, in fact, the conſtitution was diffolved; Spain 
- The publiſhing the proteſts of the peers, and circulatin Amade 
them all over the kingdom, was another artifice, employed by pecie 
the oppoſition in prejudice of the government. Those pe; hic! 
teſts were generally drawn up with great ſtrength, preciſion, WM moſt 
and elegance of language; and in a few paragraphs they betwe 
verally contained a diſpaſſionate ſummary of what was ad: WK ;nce 
vanced in many angry pamphlets, . The proteſt enten T. 
againſt the addreſs approving of the convention, was of thi Mir:'s 
kind. The houſe had entered very minutely into an exami- had t 
nation of the progreſs of the commiſſaries of the two crowts, Wi of w 
and thereby had an opportunity of knowing facts to which WW fourt! 
the public were ſtrangers. In their proteſt, upon this occa claim 
ſion, they repreſented the reparation made to the Britiſh mer. ſun « 
chants by the convention, as being a very dark tranſaction; Wi the c 
and they complained of their having received no ſatisfacton BU 
reaſon why their demands ſtated in an account June 14; chat 
1738, by Mr. Stert, one of the commiſſaries, ſhould be e woul 
greatly reduced. The reaſons, however, given by Mr. Set WW aftcr 
at their lordſhip's bar for this reduction, had been ſatisfacton hs! 
to the majority, though they ſeem not to have been ſoto-tie Wl com 
proteſting peers, nor to the buik of the nation when en by tk 
flamed by party writings. W en 0 iniqu 
Nothing, at this time, could be more obnoxious to all par 25 ar 
ties than the conduct of the South-Sea company, which, had com 
been ſo inconſiftent as to give the Spaniſh court a handle fr trade 
defeating all the terms of the convention. The public ws Wl cepti 
convinced that the repreſentations of the directors of tb way: 
company, had induced the Spaniards to their moſt una ſame 
rantable exceſſes and claims againſt the commerce of Engl the | 
in America; becauſe the company looked upon all Brit WW mill 
ſubjects whom they ſuſpected of trading with the Spanill WW fill 
ſettlements, as interlopers upon their trade. In conſequence his ( 


of their complaints on this head, the court of Spain had _ 
a meli 
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op an illicite trade which was | 
ublic company. But at the ſame time Geraldino had or- 
ler to demand of them the 68, ooo. upon the following 


pretexts. | 


edible The affiento 'treaty had ſettled the duties agreed to be paid 
ſe $ negroes introduced into the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, at a 
dine crtain number of dollars, which had been always paid by 
nding e company to the Spaniſn officers according to the rate of 


-xchange between Great Britain and Spain; nor had the latter 
ver made any complaint of ſhort payment. The court of 
Spain, however, a good many years before this demand was 
made upon the company, had given a currency to another 
pecies of dollars more valuable than the exchange dollar in 
which they always had been paid their duty; and they now 
moſt abſurdly claimed to be paid all the arrears of difference 
| between the old exchange dollar and the new dollar, ever 
dance the inſtitution of the latter. 8 a . 
ered The next pretext of the demand mentioned in De la Qua- 

"thi er's proteſt, was upon occaſion of the ſhip Caroline, which 
im. i had been employed by the company as an annual ſhip, and 
of whoſe clear gains the king of Spain was entitled to one 
fourth; which not having been paid, and added to the ſum, 


claimed upon the "deficiency of the dollars, made up the 
der. ſum of 68,0001. ſo peremptorily demanded by Spain from 
— company, oe BT en EC a 
or But to thoſe demands the court of direQors readily replied, 


that it was abſurd and ridiculous to think that the company 
would comply with the firſt, by admitting of a retro; 
after ſo many years paying the former du . 
| To the ſecond they ſaid, that by frequent ſeizures of the 
company's effects, by their denying licences, or if obtained, 
by the refuſal of their officers to obey them, and by other 
iniquitous practices, the annual ſhip granted to the company 
35 an inducement for them to undertake the negroe trade, the 
company had ſuffered more than they had by the negroe 
trade for which it was intended to compenſate ; and that ex- 
eepting by the Royal Caroline and another ſhip, they had al- 
ways been loſers by their annual ſhips. They urged at the 
lame time, that by the two ſeizures of the company's effects, 
the firſt in 1718, the other in 1727, they loſt upwards of a 
million ſterling by fair accounts given in; and which being 
ſtill due to them by the king of Spain; it was but juſt that 
his Catholic majeſty ſhould ſettle the accounts before — 


merit with the Britiſh miniſters ſp” having endeavoured to G R 
ſo prejudicial to fo great a 1739. 


412 | | 1 
Ges. II. pected payment of bis claim, be it ever ſo juſly whi W 


1739. 
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' negotiation with them upon that account, which he accord. 


the- court of Spain formed as a pretext for not fulfilling the 
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the court of directors, could not admit it to he, 


Geraldino did not ſeem to object to this propoſal, and in. came 
formed them, that he was ready to enter into. particular bade b 


ingly did, promiſing to tranſmit to his court all their ge- 
mands; but in order to facilitate the negotiatian, he laid, 
that their owning the balance of 68,0001. to be duets his 
maſter, ought to be the baſis. of it, This plauſible propofal 
ſtruck the majority of the directors who were in the interel: 
of the miniſter, and knew. how fond he was of peace, They 
thought they could no way make their court to him (6 effec- 
tually, as by continuing the negotiation, and they fairly ac- 


knowledged the debt, but at the ſame time with the expreſs Ir 
proviſo, that their own claims ſhould be ſatisfied; by the the 
court of Spain. Theſe were, that his Catholic majeſty hav! 
mould previouſly grant them a pralongation of the term of 1 
. their trade, and likewiſe give a certain ſpecified ſecurity for with 
the ſpeedy payment of the debt of one million and a half of beer 
dollars, which, they ſaid, he had often, acknowledged to be Will tbey 
due to them, | : hb WEI oh 
Geraldino at firſt ſeemed to demur to thoſe prapoſals, but nu 
having obtained an acknowledgment of his maſter's claim, * 
he ſeemed willing to agree to them, in order to bring tbe red 
company to a more expreſs acknowledgment of the debt of you 
68,0001. At laſt, finding that they diſowned the juſkice of the 
that demand, unleſs their own was complied with, and well na) 
knowing that all their ſecurity, which his majeſty could give, "4 
and which the company contended for, might be eaſily evad- in 
ed, he appeared willing to comply ; but perceiving how much aſh 
the miniſter was hes upon the head of the convention, Cut 
and expecting a total revolution in England upon that ac- the 
count, he pretended to enter into a minute enquiry into the 9 
proofs of the claim brought by the company, and he propo- - 
fed other terms, which were rejected. Upon this, overlooking 1 
all the proteſtations the company had made as to his maſters 25 
claim, he dropped all other — — and ſtuck to their 
acknowledgment, as he called it, of its being a juſt claim, 50 
Peremptory threatening at the ſame time, that if they did not comply, = 
_—_ = his . maſter would reſume all the privileges and trade with his l 
ani dominions, which had been ſo ſolemnly confirmed by treaties, b. 
ven it, and dy his Catholic majeſty's own words and promiſes. J 


Such was the poor, unſupported, inſidious, ſcheme, which 


terms of the convention. The diviſions of 8 
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{-med them in it, and theſe were farther increaſed by the Geb. II. 

camour raiſed by the oppoſition againſt the miniſter, as if he 1449. 

had been the firſt who' had ſuggeſted it to the court of Span. 

Though nothing could be more unjuſt and more improbable f 

than this ſuggeſtion, yet it had its deſired effect. For though 

the Spaniſh miniſtry were far from being deſirous of a'war 

with England, yet they imagined, that the miniſter was Mill 

more averſe to it than they, and that, rather than be brought 

into it, he would connive at their darling purpoſe, of ob- 

raining ſuch a definitive treaty, as ſhould leave them at liberty 5 

of ſearching Engliſh hips, who ſhould” be found falling 

within a certain diſtance of the Spaniſh ſhores in Amerie n 
In the mean while, the nation was greatly divided as th Effect of | 

the propriety of about fixty members in the oppoſition che ſeceſſion, 

having ſeceded, as they called it, from their duty in parſia- f 

ment. The more thinking part of the anti-minifterial'party. 

without doors were of opinion, that as the convention hae 

been carried only by thirty voices, the ſeceding members; if 

they had had nothing but the good of their country in view, 

would have perſevered in their endeavours to increaſe” their 

numbers; and that in no event, and upon no pretext, — 

ought to have, in a manner, thrown up every thing to the di- 

tection of the miniſter. He, on his ſide,” very wiſely endea- 

voured to ſhow the nation, they were no great loſers wy 

the abſence of the ſeceders ; for this purpoſe, he encouraged, 

nay, invited, every ſcheme that could be Hrought into parlia- - 

ment for the advantage of Great Britain and her colonies. 

In this, he ſucceeded fo well, that, many of the feceders, 

ahamed of the weaknefs of their conduct, returned to their 

duty in the houfe, and thoſe who ſtood out, though ſome of 

the heads of the party, retiring to the country, endeavoured to 

give the inhabitants an impreſſion that the ' conſtitution was 

diſolved, and that nothing but violent meaſures now remain 

ra relieve them from the tyranny of an opprefling mi- 

niſter. 121 in Ne inn 

To ſhow that the government intended to give all relief Relief given 

poſible to the greateſt ſufferers by the Spaniſh depredations; *» _ 

on the 4th of April, Mr. Winnington prefented to the houſe —— ——— ; 

a bill, for granting a liberty to carry fugars of the growth, ies. 

produce, or manufacture of any of his majefty's ſugar colo- 

nies in America, from the ſaid colonies, dire Aly to foreign 

parts, in ſhips built in Great Britain, and navigated accord- 

ing to law, Though this bill, after the moſt mature delibe- 

lation, was thought to be the moſt effectual meafure for 


king the ſugar colonies that relief, which they had ſo long 
. applied 
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Geo. II. applied for to parliament, yet it was war mly oppoſed; by. 
1739. ſame great trading bodies of the nation who, 000% by the 


other places, were. preſented againſt it, as bein CONtrary t 

the navigation act, and - ſeveral ſubſequent acts, Which ge 
ſtrained the trade of the Britiſh colonies entirely 0 Gn 

Britain, and deſiring to be heard by council agaigft i Which 

they accordingly were; but the bill being thought Þ. mug 

for the advantage of the ſugar. colonies, paſſec into an. a 

that ſeſſion. 1 129 e ee 
Princeſs of About this time, her royal highneſs the princeſs of Watz 
vered of a Was delivered of another ſon, upon which his majeſty ad 
ſon, — the royal family received, the warmeſt congratulations fron 
both houſes of parliament, the city of London, and othe 
reſpectable bodies of the kingdom. e 


* i 


Diferences, During dhe _ laſt fecel of parliament, an, afſit 
In the North . 1 nnen oY 
about Stein- pened in the, North, which threatened to diſturb, ſhe x 
horſt. poſe of Europe. His majeſty, as elector of Hanover, hat 
bought, as being convenient for his electoral dominions, de port 

caſtle of Steinhorſt, and the eſtate round it, from the du of! 

of Holſtein; but ſome diſpute, happening about the die lute 
between that duke and a ſubject of Denmark, the king of gen 


Denmark taking part with the latter, had ordered a party of WI ther 
his troops to garriſon . the caſtle. When a detachment of poff 


* . 


5. wars 


his rights, as ſuperior of the caſtle and the lordſh 12 


England, which ſuggeſted that the compromiſe had bern 
concluded at the expence of Great Britain, whoſe minikter 
were then negotiating a treaty of ſubſidy with Denmai. 
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Accordingly, on the loth of May, fir Robert Walpole; Geo- II 
a8 chancellor of the exchequer, delivered to the houſe of 1730. 5 
commons the following meſſage from his majeſty. . 10 — 
« George. R. IT Rin gf ve Daina sat Uuosnon 
« His majeſty being truly ſollicitoug ſon the peace and King's met. 
welfare of theſe kingdoms, and deſirdus to contribute as far e 
as in him lies towards preſerving the ꝑublie tranquillity and commons. 
the balance of power in Europe, hath concluded with the 
king of Denmark a treaty, agreeable to that hich expitd n 
1737; and has ordered the ſame to be laid before this houſe, _.. 
that he may be enabled to make good the engagements 
which he hath thereby entered into 
« And as events may happen during ſueh time, as it may 
be impoſſible for his majeſty to have the immediate advice 
and aſſiſtance of his great council, upon any emergency. 
ailing from the preſent poſture of affairs in Europe, which 
may nearly concern the honour, intereſt, and ſafety of theſe 
kingdoms.; his majeſty hopes; he ſhall be enabled and ſup- 
ported by parliament, in making ſuch farther augmentation 
of his forces, either by ſea or land, as may become abſo- 
lutely neceſſary ; and in concerting ſuch meaſures, as the exi- 
gency of affairs may require, whatever expence ſhall be 
thereby occaſioned, ſhall : be made in as frugal a manner as is 
poſſible; and an account thereof ſhall: be laid before this 
houſe the next ſeſſion of parliam ent. 
This meſſage being referred to a committee of the whole 
houſe, the treaty was read. It differed little from the treaty Jenna 
that expired in 1737. All former- treaties between the two the houſe of 
powers were confirmed by it. The king of Denmark en- commons. 
zaged himſelf to keep during three years, 5000 foot and 1000 nens or 
horſe in readineſs; for the ſervice of Great Britain, ſo as to the treat, 
be always in a condition to march within two months after with Den- 
notice given. But if Great Britain's immediate defence * 
ſhould require it, thoſe troops ſhall begin their march upon + 
the firſt ſummons they ſhall receive. As his Daniſh majeſt7 
at the ſame time was obliged to ſend troops to powers in alli- 
ance with him, his Britannic majeſty, in conſideration of the 
great expence, in augmenting the Daniſh troops, engaged 
himſelf to pay 80 crowns for every trooper, and 30 for every | 
loot ſoldier, of which one half was to be paid after ſigning 4 
the and the other half after the troops are delivered; 
l ez | "be; eo Alke £4 5-41 £14.43 
His Britannic majeſty engaged to pay to his Daniſh ma- 
Jelty 259,000 crowns banco annually, while the ſaid: troops 
continue in the Daniſh pay; and 150,000 after entering into 
: | | e 
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Geo. II. the pay of Great Britain. By the 7th article, either kit i 
1739. to aflift the other, if attacked, as occaſion ſhall require; - 
—— duch was the ſubſtance of this treaty, which was must e 
roneouſly repreſented by the hiſtorical collections ef thy 
Subfidy., time. Though it was generally allowed to be a' wile amt 
neceſſary meaſure at that time, yet it met with ſome oppoß⸗ 
tion in both houſes. But upon the 14th of May the cm 
mons voted the ſum of 75, 583 pounds to make it good 
500,000 At the ſame time, they voted 500,000 pounds to his majely, 
granted to towards enabling him to make ſuch further augmentation d 

| his majeſty. his forces, either by ſea or land, as may become abi 
neceſſary, and as the exigeney of affairs might requires 
It had been allowed in the courſe of the debates;/that i 
would be at leaſt imprudent to difpute with Spain the pe 
ment of the 60,00 Il. as due to her for the deſttuſtion u 
her ſhips in the Mediterranean in the year 1718, n p 
other accounts, and which the inſiſted upon deducting from 
the ſum ſhe ſtipulated to pay to the Britiſh ſufferers dy he 
depredations. The ſum, however, of 60, ooo l. being to be 
paid by parliament, it was thought reaſonable to vote thut 
ſum to be added to the 95,0001. and the whole appliei m 
the relief of ſuffering merchants. It may be proper to in- 
form the reader, that the granting his majeſty 500 οnl. a 
above, was oppoſed by the few remaining members of the 
oppoſition, who ſtuck to their duty in the houſe,” but it wi 

carried by a majority of 141 againſt no mote than 20 
On the 3d of May, his majeſty ſent by fir Robert Wi. 

pole the following meſſage to the houſe. of commons. 
1 GE George Nin on } YO Don io "EW Pon 
Meſſage His majeſty being reſtrained by the laws now in being, 
from ae! from making proviſions for his younger children, out f 
2. the hereditary revenues of the crown, in ſuch à manner 
upon his as his royal predeceſſors have uſually done; and being de- 
une: ſirous that competent proviſions may de made for the bo 
ngen, nourable ſupport and maintenance of his dearly-beloved fon, 
the duke of Cumberland, and his dearly- beloved daughter, 
the four young princeſſes; his majeſty hopes, that he ſhall 
be enabled by a& of parliament, to grant an annut) e 
15, oo0 l. per annum to the duke of Cumberland and hs 
ine, and 24,000 l. per annum to the four prindeſſes; to 
take effect after his demiſe : and recommends the conkdert 
tion thereof to this _— . . i 
which is Acsordingly it was ordered, upon Bir. Pelham's motion 
— to. « That leave be given to bring in a bill, for enabling bi 
majeſty to ſettle an annuity of 15,000 l. fe 
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iſo to ſettle on their royal highneſſes the princeſſes Amelia, 1 


if - der annum. : 0 = FE ny 75 B 5 
This bill had a ſpeedy paſſage through the houſe of com- 
oppol-MWr0ns, and met with no great obſtacle in the houſe of lords. 
Lord Carteret, though far from oppoſing the bill, obſerved, 
pool bat, though what are called the hereditary revenues of the 
eon, are ſettled upon the king by parliament, yet, in fact, 
tron bey were his by a fair paction, in conſideration of the rights 
Nutely r wardſhips given up by Charles II. at the time of the re - 


toration ; and that therefore it was poſſible that future kings | 


LEH 


that ef England might not think themſelves bound even by an 

p act of parliament, to part with ſo much of their revenue. 

on But lord Hervey and others replied to this ſeemingly deſpotic Mss de- 
upon WMWcoctrine, in a manner, which the weight of the obſervation bates. 


by no means deſerved. Lord Hervey in particular ſaid, that 
it was an argument more proper to come from. a turbanded 
head in a divan at Conſtantinople or Iſpahan, than from a 


that Britin nobleman, and that the very granting the ſaid revenue 
n the beginning of every king's reign, was a ſelf-evident. 
0 in- proof, that the parliament looked upon themſelves as autho- 
1. 23 WTJried to confirm the diſpoſal of, at leaſt, part of it, which was 


F the al the bill implied, 1 „„ 1 
E But at this time, every meaſure, however innocent or in- Ibid, 
, different, that paſſed either houſe of parliament, was looked, 
Val- upon to be dictated by the miniſter, and promoted by him, 
from ſome private view. This notion, which was univerſal, 
ſubjected him to a great deal of perſznal ſatyr ; nor did even 
this harmleſs, unexceptionable bill, go through the houſe of 
peers, without his being laſhed by his enemies. The prince 
of Wales, at that time, lived abſtracted from all court connec- 
tions; he was in high popularity, and having a growing, 
ſue, notice was taken, in the courſe of the debate, that his 
children were not only unprovided for, but unprayed for, 
This obſervation aroſe from the form of prayer for the royal 
family, which had been iſſued from the privy council, upon, 
the marriage of the prince of Wales, where the duke's name 
ſtood next the prince and princeſs of Wales, Ihe houſe 
underſtood this obſervation to be levelled at the miniſter - but 
lhe car] of Wilmington, who ſeldom ſpoke in any debate, 
broke his uſual ſilence on this occaſion, and informed the 
houſe, that he himſelf was the perſon who had counſelled 
lis majeſty to order the form of prayer to be as it then 
food, and that the, miniſter knew cnothing of, the. mir 
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yl bighneſs the duke of Cumberland, and his ite! and Gen Il, 


alina, Mary, and Louiſa, another annuity of 24, 00 l. 
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Geo. II. This generous, frank, declaration had the deſired ee, 2 
1739. the bill paſſed without farther oppoſition. . 
— Before the account of the proceedings of this ſeſßon i 

_ Ste- finiſhed, it is proper to inform the reader, that one Ma 
Pe Stephens, having in her poſſeſſion a receipt for'a medicine w 
bought by cure the ſtone and grave], and offering to diſcloſe the ſecret 
parliament. for 5 000 l. reward, the parliament took the ſame into coli. 
deration. An attempt had been made to raiſe the money 

by private ſubſcription, but that not anſwering, and the yir- 

tues of the medicine having been experimentally proved, her Prep 

petition, upon a diviſion of 105 againſt 62, was referred to gr 

the conſideration of a committee of the whole houſe; and 

though it continued to meet with a vigorous oppoſition from q 

the miniſtry, it was this ſeſſion carried through, and ſhe re- : 

ceived the money accordingly. Amongſt other public bill P 


nd « 
ment 
et th 
one C 
viſion 


this ſeſſion, was one for enlarging the powers of the com- il 

. Weſtminſter miffioners for Weſtminſter bridge, and to enable them by : 1 
Ide lottery to raiſe the money for building the bridge, and for Wl 7; 
d0d0ther purpoſes mentioned in the bill. This was a noble and p 

a public-ſpiritcd bill, worthy the dignity of the Britifh legiſa- N 

ture. Foreigners had often expreſſed their ſurprize that more 4 


bridges were not built over the fineſt and moſt communi- 
cative river in the world, for the benefit of commerce and 
1 intercourſe ; but the deſign was above a private undertaking, 
and no adminiſtration before had had the ſpirit to bring it T 

into parliament. The utility of the thing being, however, 
univerſally allowed, the miniſter readily gave it his counte- def 
| nance. The vaſt expence attending the execution, ſeemed brea 
3 at firſt to damp the friends of the undertaking, and all they lam 
could propoſe was, to build a wooden bridge upon ſtone inc 
4 piers, which in ſome happier age might ſerve as a foundation 
= for a ſtone ſuperſtructure. But aſter the bill was brought in, and 


the neceſſity and conveniency of the undertaking grew every tha 
day more and more evident to the public, and at laſt a feſolu- * 
tion was taken in this ſeſſion to compleat the whole at once * 
in ſtone, to purchaſe lands, houſes, and tenements, ſo 1 - 
to open proper avenues to the bridge, and to render it an- 10 
ſwerable to the grandeur and importance of the Britiſh na- 


tion, which has ſince been accordingly performed. . 
On the 14th of June, his majctty put an end to the E 
ſeſſion of parliament by a ſpeech, which had the following | 


concluſion, ſhewing, how much he had at heart the uns- fo 

nimity of his people. | ee th 
King's Let all who profeſs themſelves zealous aſſerters of the | 
_ "1 rights and privileges, laws and liberties of GEE 


\ 
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„ d of the proteſtant religion under the preſent eſtabliſh» Geo, II. 
ent, unite in the defence: of theſe ineſtimable bleſſings; 17 39. 

fon et the honour, proſperity, and ſafety of the kingdom become —— -, 
Mn one common cauſe, and reconcile all civil diſcords and di- ' 
ine to ions, that by your unanimity you may diſappoint the only 


ſecret MW hopes and vain expectations of our enemies.“ 
none nen. LE 


„ ber Preparations for war with Spain—Letters for repriſals 
&d ty granted—Captain Vernon put in commiſſion as admi- 


* ral—His character —Spaniſh manifeſtos— War declar- 

5 5 el in England End of the ſeſſion of parliament 

bill Porto-Bello taken— Affairs of the continent Meet- 

com- ing of parliament—1ts proceedings— Marines voted — » 
by Marriage of the princeſs Mary with the prince of | 
d for Heſſe—Embargo on ſhipping —End of the ſeſſion of 

and BY parliamen.— Expedition of fir Fubn Norris —Charac- 

ill ter of lord Catheart. French ſquadron ſails — Deſcri p- 

ny tion of Havannab—The operations in America referred 

Ry to a council of war, ME | 

* HE conferences between the commiſſaries of the two War _ | 

er, crowns {till continued, tho” without ſettling _ thing r " 
nte- WJ definitively. But in May, they ordered their commiſſaries to folence of = 


med break off all conferences with thoſe of Great Britain. At the Spain. 

they ſame time, the king of Spain bimſelfdeclared to Mr, Keene, that | 5 
one i fince the South- Sea company had refuſed to pay the 68, ooo l. : 

tian he thought himſelf at liberty to revoke the aſſiento contract, 


in, and to ſeize the company's effects to indemnify himſelf for 
ery i that ſum. He likewiſe complained moſt bitterly of the 
pla- continuance of the Britiſh ſquadron under admiral Had- 
* dock in the Mediterranean, where the admiral had received 
2s orders from his court not to be quite ſo paſſive as formerly. 
au- The marquis de Villarias, one of the Spaniſh miniſters, after 
na- this, bad a long conference with Mr. Keene, and ſignified to 
bim in plain terms, that his maſter looked upon the peace be- - 
the tween Spain and Great Britain to be at an end. That there 
ng was no dependence upon the promiſes of the Britiſh court, 
* which kept their ſquadrons eruizing upon the coaſts of Spain 


for no other purpoſe than to intercept the galleons that were 
then expected home. He next inſiſted ſtrongly upon the Spa- 
D d 2 | niſh 
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Geo. II. niſh claim of ſearching Britiſh ſhips in the Ame Tear kent 
1739. and concluded by intimating, that if that claim was not al T 
———— mitted on the part of. Great Britain as the baſis of the bis! 
negotiations, there could be no occaſion for any farther coil mas 

_ ferences. | 5 | e + 2H of 

conduct of Mr. Keene looking upon this declaration as a preſude ture 
Mr. Keene. declaration of war, immediately informed his court of all tion 
had paſſed, and put. the Engliſh factories and merchants nfl cons 

Spain upon their guard againſt the worſt. No time was HH the 

in Great Britain in preparing inſtantly for a war; in the 

Geat kPa beginning of June fourteen men of war and three bombe cigh 
war in Eng- ſels were put into commiſſion ; ſecret orders were iſſued ſor led: 
land. vigorous preſs, which was moſt effectually put in execution; fail 
and an embargo laid upon all the trading ſhips in the king: ven 

dom. Six months pay certain was by proclamation offer the 

to ſeamen who ſhould voluntarily enter into his majefty's fer. Wl per 

vice; all Britiſh ſeamen in foreign ſervices were called home, WW ine 
Preparations equally vigorous were made for ſtrengthning Wl ob! 

the land ſervice: new levies every where went on, and fere- an. 

ral regiments were ordered over from Ireland to Great gn to 

tain; and his grace the duke of Newcaſtle wrote to the be. 

South- Sea company to inform them of the ſtate of affairs, and to! 

to provide accordingly. W in. 

Farther in- It ſoon appeared that this vigorous proceeding was agree- an 
a of able to the ſenſe of the nation by the riſe of the ſfocks, which w. 
ken had been before upon the decline. The finances of Spain . 
were, at this time, greatly out of order, fo that their miniſtm de 

were compelled to reduce the intereſt they were obliged to pay - 
upon their public debt. This was a common cauſe to all the le 
trading part of Europe, there having been no alternative pro fr 
poſed for paying the principal in cafe the creditors would not Ec 
agree to the reduction of the intereſt. This arbitrary ſtep t 
occaſioned many bankrupcies, in France particularly, and wa n 
complained of by the miniſters of all the ftates whoſe mer- Pp 
chants had ſuffered by it; but without any effect. f 
Troops and About the beginning of July the Engliſh marine was in t 
_— fas | excellent order, and 10,coo new levies that had been ot- a 
lang, © dered were ſucceſsful] compleated, and added to other te- 

giments. Admiral Haddock's ſquadron, which ſtill kept l 
cruizing before Cadiz, was conſiderably reinforced; fir John . 
Norris hoiſted the union flag on board the Namure at Chatham, 
and fir Chaloner Ogle was ordered to the Weſt. Indies to tale 
| 


upon him the command of the Britiſh ſhips there, while 
Mr. Horace Walpole embarked for Holland, to make a fe. 
| 3 -  quilition 
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quiſition of the troops ſtipulated by the States General to be Geo. II. 
ent to Great Britain in caſe of a wa. "£35 299 

The Britiſh miniftryg by this time, had ſent to Mr. Keene ——— 
his laſt ' inſtructions, W were, to declare that his Britannic Mr — i 


maicity inſiſted upon a full renunciation, on the part of Spain, ſtructiom. 


of al claims of ſearching” Britiſh ſhips, as the baſis of a fu- 


ture treaty, and that the honour of the Britiſh cron and na- 

tion would not ſuffer any farther negotiations, but upon that 

condition, He likewiſe demanded, in very peremptory terma, 

the immediate execution of all that had been ſtipulated on 

the part of Spain by the convention, and that the Britiſh 

rights to Georgia and Carolina ſhould be expreſs)y acknow- 

leds ed in the future treaty. He farther obſerved, that the 

failure of the crown of Spain to fulfil the terms of the con- 

vention, had given a new turn to the ſtate of affairs between 

the two courts, which intitled his Britannic majeſty to be more 

pere mptory, and to riſe in his demands, eſpecially conſider- 

ing the vaſt expences which the Spaniſh: breach of faith had 

obl.;cd Great Britain to bear in her armaments both by ſea 

and and. Mr. Keene, as uſual, received a ſhuffling meſſage Anſwer of 

to the declaration; but upon · freſi inſtructions from his court che * 

be. ren: wed his applications to the Spaniſh miniſtry, and flatiy ladsladtory. 

to, dem, that his court had come to a reſolution of grant= 

in. :heir ſubjects liberty to make reprizals on the Spaniards, | 

aud that both he and Mr. Caſtres, the other miniſter: who 2 

was joined with him in the negotiation, had orders to leave 

yo if he had not immediately a ſatisfactory anſwer to his 

emands, . SIE | , 

- Though the Spaniſh miniſtry had all along flattered them- Partialky of 

elves by the advices they received from Geraldino and their 2 | 

frends in England, that the Britiſh court never durſt in gia, ex 

earneſt venture upon a rupture with them, and tho' they were 

the very ill provided for going to war, this declaration had 

no ee but to make them haſten their naval and military 

pie rations. They were encouraged in this by the court of 

France, whoſe great object was the getting into their hands 

the aſſiento trade, and in caſe of a war with Spain, to carry 

on the Spaniſh trade with the Weſt-Indies in their bottoms, 

The Engliſh miniſters abroad, however, particularly the 

earl of Waldgrave, talked very roundly to the French mini- 

{ters on that head, and informed them, that Great Britain was | 

very indifferent what part France ſhould take, as the naval 51 

force ſhe was obliged to keep on foot was able to cope with | 

both nations; and that ſhe never would conſent that the 

French, under a maſk of neutrality, ſhould carry on the Spa- 
| D d 3 ©, mo 
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Geo. II. niſh trade. At the ſame time he demanded to kniowy in ah 
1739. of a rupture between Great Britain and Spain, what part hi 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty was reſolved to take. By the ative: 
mais lordſhip received, it was very clear that the intentions of 
the French were as has been repreſented ; and at the fame 
time they made no ſecret that they were fitting qut men of 

war at . join the Spaniſh ſquadron at Cadia in cak 
of a rupture, according to a treaty ſubſiſting between the tuo 

Crowns, 5 | | „ 
The French The Dutch had, or pretended to have, the ſame cauſe of 
1 complaint as England had againſt the Spaniſh depredations; 
and Mr. Walpole had been ſent over to the Hague in-order 
to perſuade them to make theirs a common cauſe with that 
of Great Britain. He was not ſo fortunate as to. ſucceed, 
The marquis de Fenelon, the French ambaſſador there, in- 
formed them, that his maſter deſiring nothing ſo much as to 
re-eſtabliſh peace in Europe, hoped that they would: continue 
in their neutrality; and hinted at the ſame time, that ſhould 
they take part with Great Britain, they might ſoon expeR to 
ſee 100,0c0 French troops in the heart of their country, 
Till this declaration was made, their High Mightineſſes had 
been pretty free in their language to the marquis de St. Giles, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, and had given him a preciſe account 
of all their loſſes by the Spaniſh depredations, with the value 
of the ſame. The marquis in return aſſured them, that he 
had orders from his court to loſe no time in entering upon a 
. negotiation for ſettling;a}l their claims, and making them im- 
mediate ſatisfaction. This promiſe, with the threatnings of 
Fiance, but above all the hopes they had of profiting by a 
war, induced their High Mightineſſes to give very favourable 
returns to the inſtances of the two powers. 7" 
— Notwithſtanding this diſcouragement, the Britiſh miniſtry 
miniſtry, acted with a ſpirit becoming their cauſe, and the wrongs the 
| nation had ſuffered. On the 10th of july this year, orders 
were given by the council at Whitehall tor general repriſals 
upon the Spaniards; and that the high court of admiralty, 
and other courts of admiralty within his majeſty's dominions, 
ſhould be empowered by commiſſion to judge of and con- 
demn all ſhips, veſſels, and goods taken from the crown and 
Letters of ſubjects of Spain, by virtue of letters of marque and reptiſals 


7 


. 


aer. for granted by the high court of admiralty of Great Britain; and 
reprifals, that inſtructions to the ſame purpoſe ſhould be ſent to.the 


Britiſh foreign governments and plantationss. 
Public notice of this order being given by the lords of the 
admiralty, in a very few days great numbers of the trading 
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immediate departure of all the Britiſh ſhips in thoſe ports; 
and all meaſures being properly taken at home, an order was 
ſent by the king and council to the boards of treaſury and 


beginning the war with deciſive advantages. 


ions; appearance of an immediate war, and conſidered it as a tri- 
0 umph which they had gained over the miniſter, though it is 
b that WY certain that he declared himſelf on all occaſions as eager for 
ed, a war, when war became neceſſary, as the moſt forward 


tinue to ſome meaſures which, in his private opinion, he thought 
ould were premature; ſuch as that of iſſuing letters of repriſals be 

Q to fore his majeſty was ſure of being joined by the Dutch ; and 
itry, therefore he frankly declared, that as war with Spain was 


now in a manner proclaimed, he would do every thing on. his 
part, as firſt lord of the treaſury and a privy counſellor, to 


ſecuting it, he would ſubmit to the will and direction of 
others. This declaration, which was honeſt, was improved 
by his enemies as an inſinuation that he was reſolved to cramp 
the operations of the war, in order to render their ſchemes 
abortive ; and this falſehood was ſo ſucceſsfully propagated, 
that many weak people believed he had been bribed by the 
court of Spain. | 
c.| and confidence, a party who, though they had a perſona 
attachment to the miniſter, thought that a great deal was due 
to the ſpirit of the people, and that, as a war was reſolved 
upon, it could not be carried on with too much vigor and 
alacrity on the part of Great Britain. Sir John Norris was 
tie admiral chiefly truited to for defending the coaſts of Eng- 
land, in caſe, as there was great probability, the Spaniards 
ſhould prevail with the French to attempt an invaſion. Sir 
Charles Wager, who. was at the head of the admiralty, was 
an able officer, as well as a man of great virtue and inte- 
grity ; but he had particular connections with the miniſter, 
though he often Giffcred with him as to the buſineſs of the 
board of admiralty, and he had always expreſſed himſelf as 
being averſe to a war with Spain. His preſence beſides was 


: 


Dd 4 neceſſary 


admiralty, for taking off the embargo upon ſhipping. Po] 
erſul fleets were fitted out, and every method purſued for 


part of the nation applied for and obtained letters of marque. Geo. II. | 
The Britiſh conſuls at Malaga, Alicant, and other ports of 1739. 
Spain, having had previous notice, gave directions for the ——— _ 


* 


The gentlemen in the oppoſition were highly elated at this Behaviourof 


fir Robert 


Walpole, 


amongſt them. It is true, the ſpirit of the nation, and the 
impatience of the trading part of it, had obliged him to agree _ - 


render it ſucceſsful ;- but that, in the meaſures taken for pro- 


7 


There was, however, at this time in his majeſty's coun- Admiral 
WER | ; ! Vernon put 

in commul- 
fion, 


os TIE NIS Tor 


5 Geo. I. necelfiry & At the head of Bis board, at a time n Note 
1739. ſuch a proſpect of action, being reputed to Un ee e (made 
—— far of the navy better than any man in Eügland; f don, 
he was beſides at this time a little too advanced in life, ad tion f. 
too infirm for ſervices of activity. As to the otter” aum. ment 
tale, neither the nation nor the mihiſter had an Sphinon's houſe 
their abilities for commandin ing in chief.” ; wt. © Welt 
The party laſt mentioned thetefdre ſuggeſted oe n- his he 
jeſty, whether it might not be ' proper to employ a mano mem 
vigour and abilities as a ſsaman, to attack the ariiards in jeſty, 
America, where they were molt vulnerable, and "where" tie ately 
people of Great Bfitain'chiefly expected they thould be ü. I tant 
bled; and that captain Vernon ſhould be the mat: nor in. for, 
deed for abilities and reſolution as a ſeaman, could'they han he ſ⸗ 
pitched upon a more proper perſon. ſloop 
His charac= He was the ſon of Mr. Vernon, principal ſecretary of Nate WW rica. 
" in king William's time, a man of diitinguiſhed worth and ti. Wl line 
lents in buſineſs. From him, the almital, with no illiberaſ edu · p 
cation, had recei: ed early impreſſions of the power, the per in p 
fidy and ambition of the French court and nation; ſo that tain 
the fear or hatred of France, ſeemed to be the ruling pallion wh 
of all his life ever after. This was the motive why, + while ſbi 
he was in parliament, he was perpetually'declaiming Again wa 
the miniſter, in ſuch violent terms as ſometimes put him in het 
danger of the Tower, only becauſe he thought his meaſures for 
too favourable for France. Finding his declamation fruit dit 
leſs, he took leave of parliament, and was, at this time, ſh 
living upon his eſtate near Ipſwich as, a private county peu N 
tleman. As he never had any ſtation in the marine a ſe 
the command of a ſhip of war, the government had had no 

opportunities of knowing any part of his character as a ſea- al 
man, but that he had experience, courage, and intrepidity. n 
Thoſe good qualities, however, were blemifſhed by ſome { 
troubleſome and unamiable failings. He was haughty and 0 


imperious to all his inferiors; diſdainful and diſteſpectful to 
the board of his ſuperiors ; peeviſh, refra@ory. and obſhe- 
55 25 with thoſe who approached neateſt to him in an equa- 
ity of command; and his averſion to the land- ſervige was 
as invincible as it was unreaſonable. ' He was fo frequent 
| and fo digreſſive a ſpeaker in parliament, that after his laſt 
"44 diſmiſſion from his command, he was not attended to, though 
1 he was far from being deficient in ſeveral parts of parlis- 
> mentary duty; and had he not been always rambling after 

France, and railing at his ſuperiors i in every ſpeech he made, 

he muſt have been deemed a tolerable ſpeaker,” | — 25 

Notwith⸗ 


— Me 
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Notwithſtatiding all'his defects, his majeſty could 'not have Geo. Ht + 2 
made 'a happler'choice than he dill 'on t is 66cafton.” Ver- 199% 
non, beſides being poſſeſſed of inſlexible integrity Ai e , 
tion for the ptoteſtarit fuccefflon, Had Tore part of His judgg. 
ment at ſtake ; being heard to declare 'Teverdl times in the 
houſe'of commons, while adifiifal Hoſier's ſhips were in -e 
Welt-Indies, that he would undertake, upon 6 e penalty of carat nl 70 
his head, to take Porto Bello with ſix ſhips' only. The re- 
membrance of this Was deciſive in his favour ; and his ER 2 
jety, who was thoroughly for vigorous meaſures, immedis - 7 
ately agreed that he ſhould" be the man to ſtrike the impor- | 
tant blow in America. He was therefore unexpectedly ſent 
for, and being immediately made vice admifal of the blue, 
he ſailed on the 20th of July with nine men of war and 'a 
loop, to take the command of all his majeſty's ſhips in Ame- 
rica, while fir John Norris Tay with twenty-lix ſhips of the 
line, and three fireſhips, in the channel. . 

At this time, (ſo far was the government from being remiſs Force of the | 
in providing for the future operations of the war,) Gfeat Bri- Britim nary. 
tain had in her pay 28,870 ſeamen, and 84 ſhips of Wär, 5 
which upon the whole carried 3996 uns, exclufive of fire- | 
ſhips and tranſports. But the undetermined ſtate the nation 
was in with regard to Frante, who was daily zugmenting 
her marine, induced the board of admiral co give orders 
for more ſhips to be put in commiſſion with all: poſſible expe- 
dition, while the commiſſioners of the navy contracted with 
ſhip builders for building ten twenty. gun ſhips to cruize upon 
dran lh privateers, which were expected to appear upon the 
ſeas in great number. e I jug}? 

in the Mediterranean, courts of vice-admitalty had actu- 
all; been eſtabliſhed at Gibraltar and Portmahon ; and ad- 
miral Haddock had now begun hoſtilities there, by taking 
5 ſhips, and ſending them either to Portmiabon 
or Lifbon. 5 N 7 ,, ROB. 

This vigour of the Britiſh government, ſeemed'to rouſe the 
court of Madrid from their lethargy, into which they = | 


been thrown by their opinion of the diviſions ef the Brit 
nation. and of the puſillanimity of its miniſtry. With a lau- 
dable frugality they retrenched all their extravagant penſions 
and ſalaries, and reduced their expences in all the depart - 
ments of their government; and happily for them a moſt im- 
menſe treaſure arrived ſafe from New Spain, without the 
Britiſh ſhips being able to intercept it. Soon "after the pub- 
lation of the order for repriſals in England was * in 
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46 THE HS TOA 

Geo. II. Spain, his Catholic majeſty ordered a manifeſto, ti he pub 

1739. liſhed in relation to the late convention, with his eeaſons foe 
not paying the 95, ooo l. — RR. 

Manifeſto * The manifeſto was calculated to impreſs all Europe wi 

a notion that the madneſs of the people of England had 

Spain. plunged the miniſtry into this quarrel. England, ſays his 

Its contents, Catholic majeſty in the beginning of this manifeſto, diſquiet- WM forti 

g ed with domeſtic diviſions, has urged her complaints with WI Thc 

ſuch obſtinacy, though perhaps conſcicus how: little they ae ture 

founded on juſtice, that if our ſincere diſpoſition; had not Wl the 

found more weight in the fore-mentioned conſiderations than Wl plai 

in her inſtances, theſe diſputes might long ago have proceed. car: 

ed to an open rupture, not without powerful motives, on dra\ 

our behalf.” The manifeſto then proceeds to complain of fign 

the exorbitant prices which the Engliſh ſhips, ſeiged by the mat 

Spaniards, had been rated at; of the refuſal of the South- 

Sea company to pay the demand of 68, cool. made upon 

them by Geraldino; of admiral Haddock's continuing 

cruize in the Mediterranean after the convention was ſigned, 

and when the Spaniards had diſarmed all their ſhips, and of 

that admiral's having orders to cruize between Cape St. Vin- 

cent and St. Mary, in order to ſurprize the aſſogue ſhips com- 

ing from New to Old Spain, and of his having already com- 

mitted hoſtilities in conſequence. of the orders of. reprifals, 

which had, been publiſhed at London in a tile injurious to 

the crown of his Catholic majeſty. Notice was likewiſe 

| | taken, that the Engliſh miniſtry, in conſequence of the 

convention, had ſent no orders to Carolina for the regula- 

tion of limits there, | „ 

Such was the fubſtance of this famous manifeſto, which 

concluded with a general order for making repriſals upon 
the Britiſh ſubjects in Spain. „ 

de | Hut. ls Catholic majeſty's reaſons for not paying the 

— 95, cool. ſtipulated by the convention, is a more laborious 

theg5,0001, piece. It began with a general propoſition, that as the en- 

agements entered into by the convention were reciprocally 

Haliag upon both parties, a failure in either party diſengag- 

ed the other from performance. It then proceeded 10 ſeven 

breaches of the. convention, alledged to have been commit- 

ted by the Engliſh. The firſt was with regard to the con- 

tinuance of admiral Haddock's ſquadron in the Meduterr- 

nean, contrary to the intention of his Britannic majeſty, and 

even the orders that had been ſent to his miniſters, who had 

by the clamours of the oppoſition been obliged: to counter- 

mand them. The ſecond contravention alledged, r_— 


I, 
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OPEN Ar a 
regard to the limits of Florida and Carolina; and a letter Geo; III 


fom the duke of Newcaſtle of the 27th of March was b. 1939. 1 


ed to, to prove that no care had been taken to keep the — 
new plantations and fortreſſes there in ſtatu quo, till the i= 
mits could be ſettled by the convention; but inſtead of that, 

the Engliſh were increaſing their colonies, and adding to their 
fortifications, beſide reinforcing . their ſquadron at Jamaica. 

The third contravention alledged was of a very ſerious na- 

ture, and related to the caſe of the 68,0001. demanded from 

the South-Sea company, which has been already fully ex- 

plained. But his Catholic majeſty here ſays, that the de- 

caration given by monſieur de ja Quadra to Mr. Keene, was 

drawn up and delivered four gays before the convention was 

ſigned, The fourth pretended contravention, regarded a de- 

mand made by the Engliſh plenipotentiaties to have it de- 

clared, that his Catholic majeſty had not a power to ſuſpend 

the aſſiento contract, though it was expreſsly declared in de 

Ja Quadra's proteſt that he had, on the validity of which de- 

pended the validity of the convention. Here a complaint was 

again made of the South Sea company's treatment of his Ca- 

tholic majeſty, in eluding the payment of the 68, ooo l. which 
was ſaid to be the ballance of a ſettled account, ; and con- 
founding it with a ſum not ſettled or limited. The fiftng 
contravention was pretended to conſiſt in a direct application 

made to his- Catholic majeſty. for the reſtitution of an Engliſh 

ſhip taken by the Spaniards ſince the ſigning of the conven- 

tion, by which all differences are to be referred to. plenipo- 
tentiaries. The pretext of the ſixth contravention was, that 
though the convention ſtipulated that the plenipotentiaries 

ſhould receive their inſtructions within ſix months, it was 

eight months before the Engliſh. received theirs ; and his Ca- 

tholic majeſty under the ſame head complained of the want 
of faith in the Engliſh miniſtry of his honour, after ordering 

tie 95,000 l. to be paid without enquiring into the value of 

the captures that might have been reſtored by his officers in 
the W/ eſt- Indies. VVV 5 

The ſeventh alledged contravention, was more important 

than all the reſt. It conſiſted in the Engliſh plenipotentiaries 
previouſly inſiſting upon a liberty of free navigation in all the ö 
American ſea, and claiming it as a right by the Jaw of na- © 
tions, and by treaties, particularly by the 1 5th article of tbe 

treaty 1670. This, ſay the reaſons, is a direct infraction of 

the firſt article of the convention, wherein it is expreſsly ſti- 

pulated, that the reſpective pretenſions of the two crowns 

ſhould be regulated and ſettled in the conferences according 
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x68 TIE HISTORY ©) 
Geo II. to treaties. The reaſons then own; that the right cla 


1739. by the Enghſh | of not being ſearched upon the American ſen frien 
is a critical point, and deſerved to be explained Jiftinalyws il vitn 
clearly. The ſame paper proceeds to contend; that t {ado 


of Utrecht in 171 3, ſtipulated, that the navigation ew Wi t* 
Engliſh in America, ſhould continue upon the fame Tooting Wil bi 
as in the reign of Charles II. (of Spain) when it was note F 
that by the fundamental laws of Spain, all ſtrangers were en- co"! 
. Cluded from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. A reference was ten to Þ 
made to the ſtipulations between Spain and Holland in ier 
by which their High Mightineſſes promiſe to aſſiſt his Cütbe il and 
lic majeſty in preſetving to his ſubjects the excluſive" ght m 7 
trade with the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſte Indies; in bis 
ſome very ſevere things are ſaid with regard to the Enplih, Bll cla 
who, as they themſelves confeſs, carry on an illieite dad and 
there, to the amount of ſeveral millions yeatly, and to de vit 
great detriment of the crown of Spain. The reſt of this . BI " " 
mous paper is either vague declamation, or tends to-eftablih 40 
in the crown of Spain a right to prohibit all navigation in tie << 


American ſeas that waſh their coaſts. e 
1 Though nothing could be weaker or 'wotſe-ſuppotted'than ſub 
tions on it. all the argumentative part of thoſe reaſons, yet they made no 0 

ſmall impreſfion upon the powers of Europe, patticularly upon ter 
the States-General, who never had claimed any ſueh poet 
as England demanded, and that for an obvidus Teafon; be- e 
cauſe in the coutſe of their navigation to and from their o Fr 
colonies, they could have no pretext to navigate the'ſeas'thit 180 
waſh the Spaniſh dominions in America, whereas 'the'liti- "= 
ation of the Engliſh ſettlements there is ſuch, that they tc 0 
often and indiſpenſibly obliged to doit he Spanifh'an- th 
- baſfador at the Hague was very induſtrious in pubNWhing'the of 


4 | ahove manifeſto and reaſons, and the Dutch ambaſſader Van pa 

1 "Hoey, from Paris, was inceſſantly, at the inſtigation 6f carti- Wil . 

4 FT nal Fleury, filling the heads of his maſters with the möſt ter- _ 

1 'rible apprehenſions as to the claims and deſigns of the Eng | 

= liſh, who he faid aſpired to the univerſal monarchy of'the 4 
. French king Nothing now but the form of a declaration was wanting 

offers bis to make the war general between Great Britain and Spain. 4 


"144 wWechation. Geraldino had orders to leave the court of England, 25 Mr: of 
= Keene and Mr. Caſtres had to leave that of Madrid. Hut 
A neither Spain nor France being ſo forward as Gtezt Bf. 
| tain in their preparations, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty tnol 
"folemnly undertook the office of ' mediator, and invited the d 


emperor and their High Mightin eſſes to join him in that . 
| 
1 | 


a 
1 
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which he accordingly dic. ieee, FH Fg) 

But the Britiſh miniſtry were but too well inſttucted in the 
connections that had been formed between Spain and France 
to be cajoled in that manner. He was anſwered, that things 
were now too far gone for · an accommodation to take place; 


majeſty had the leaſt pretence to the office of a mediator, as 
his miniſters at the Hague and elſewhere had publicly de- 
clared, that in caſe of a war, France was obliged by treaty 
and by other tyes, to aſſiſt Spain both by ſea and land. Not- 


fiendly office, and they profeſſed their readineſa to concur Ged. 7? 
with him. Upon this monſieur de Buſſy, the French amba- 27201 1 N 
lador, who had left England ſome time before, was ſent ot 

to make an offer of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's mediation, Sg 


ſador. 


x * 

Anſwer 2 

FR 1 * * 
his | 


and that of all the powers of Egrope, his ' moſt Chriſtian 


Proceedings 
in Spain 
with regard 


to wat, 


0 the withitanding this language of the. Britiſh miniſtry at home; 
ies. it is certain that Mr. Keene, before he left the Spaniſh court, 
Wiſh acquainted it, that his Britannic orga was diſpoſed” to 
u the WI recall his letters of repriſal as ſoon as his Catholic majeſty 
F ſhould be diſpoſed to do juſtice to the Britiſh crown and 
than ſubje&s ; and farther, that his maſter was in that caſe willing 
e flo to hearken to terms of accommodation, but without the in- 
upon tervent ion of any other power. „ 
5er The Spaniards, who looked upon this declaration, if they 
be. ſhould accept of the terms, as meant to divide them from 
n France, anſwered very loftily, That the king of Spain was 
thit very far from conſidering things in the ſame light as the 
t- court of Great Britain ſeemed to do, not believing it had 
te any right by treaties, either to make repriſals itſelf, or to au- 


am- thorize others to make them; that the equity of the conduct 


the of the court of Spain, was evident in every thing that had 


Vin BY paſſed fince the convention of January 14. That the Ca- 
i tholic king therefore could not help looking upon making 


er reprifals as an act of hoſtility, and would on his fide repulſe 


ng the inſults, which might be made on them; that he hoped, 
the with the affiſtance of heaven and his allies, he ſhould be 


| able to ſupport a good cauſe.” | 
ng The Spaniſh miniſters, all over Europe, held the ſame lan- 
in, guage, and the French ambaſſador. at London, after making a 


Fr; treſh attack upon the-Britiſh miniſtry to accept the mediation | 
ut of his maſter, received a freſh denial z and in anſwer, to a 
j kind of menace he threw out, he was told, that his moſt 


l Chriſtian majeſty might act as he thought proper. It was 
he by this time plain that Great Britain muſt ſtand ſingle in 
at the war; for all that Mr: Walpole could obtain at the 


Mr. Walpole 


j Hague was a vague profeſſion of their High Mightineſſes be- returns from 
de in 


ſ : 


Hague. 
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430 THE HUS Ton 
Geo. II. ing ready to cultivate the friendſhip of Great Britain, bot u 
1739. x 
0 - which he returned to England. a 
Britin de- In the mean while, the Spaniſh manifeſto underwent 3 
claration of ſtrict examination in the council of Great Britain, who 
Ober 2j. deigned to give it no other anſwer, but a formal deelan. 
a tion of war, penned in a maſterly manner, and proclaim- 
ed at London with all the uſua} and requiſite :formali- 

ties. As this declaration contained a full vindication of the 
meaſures his Britannic majeſty and his miniſters had entered 


the ſame. time hoping that a war might be prevented upon 


za His majeſty's declaration of 
war againſt the king of Spain, 
George R. | 
Whereas many unjuſt ſejzures 
have been made, and depreda- 
tions carried on, for ſeveral years, 
in the Weſt-Indies, by Spaniſh 
guarda cofta's, and other ſhips, 
acting under the commiſſion of 


the king of Spain, or his gover- 


. NOrs, 


contrary to the treaties 


ſubſiſting between us and the 


crown of Spain, and to the law 


of nations, to the great pre ju- 
dice of the lawful trade, and 
commerce of our ſubjects; and 
great cruelties and barbarities 
have been exerciſed on the per- 
ſons of divers of our ſobjects, 
whoſe veſlels have been fo ſeiz- 
ed ; and the Britiſh colours have 
been inſulted in the moſt igno- 
minious manner; and whereas 
we have cauſed frequent com- 
Plaints to be made to the king 
of Spain of theſe violent, and un- 
Juſt proceedings, but no ſatisfac- 
tion or redreſs has been given 


for the ſame, notwithſtanding 


the many. promiſes made, and' 
cedula's iſſued, ſigned by the 


ſaid king, or by his order, for 


that purpoſe ; and whereas the 
evils above-mentioned have been 


into, the reader will therefore find it in the notes. 


The 
N $54 
e OS 


principally occaſioned by an un- 
warrantable claim, and 'preten- 
ſion, ſet up, on the part of Spain, 
that the guarda coſta's, and oiher 


| hips, authorized by the king of 


Spain, may ſtop, detain, and 
ſearch the ſhips and veſſels of 
our ſubjects navigating in the 
American ſeas, contrary to the 
liberty of navigation, to which , 
our ſubjects have not only an 
equal right with thoſe of the 
king of Spain, by the law of 
nations, but which is moreover 


expreſsly acknowledged and de- 


clared to belong to them by the 
moſt ſolemn treaties, and parii- 
cularly by that concluded 1n the 
year 1670; and whereas the 
ſaid groundleſs claim and pie- 
tenſion, and the unjuſt ? 

of ſtopping, detaining, andſearch- 
ing ſhips and veſſels, navigating 
in the ſeas of America, 1s not 
only of the moſt dangerous and 
deſtructive conſequence to. the 
lawful commerce of our Tub- 
jects, but alſo tends to interrupt 
and obſtruQ the free intercourſe 
and correſpondence between our 
dominions in Europe, and out 
colonies and plantations in Ame; 
rica, and by means there}, to 
deprive us, and our ſubjecte, *n 
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The order for repriſals, and the declaration of war, were Geo, II. 
perfectly agreeable to the ſentiments of the miniſter, after he 1739. 


the benefit of thoſe colonies and certain ſum of money ſhould 
plantations ; a conſideration of paid at London, within à term with 
the higheſt importance to us, therein ſpecified, as a balance to mages 


and our kingdoms ; and a prac- 


tice, which muſt affect, in its 


conſequence, all other prifices 


and ſtates of a 
of ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies, 


or whoſe ſubjects carry on any 


trade thither ; and whereas be- 
ſdes the notorious grounds of 
complaint above-mentioned, ma- 
ny other infractions have been 
made on the part of Spain, of 
the ſeveral treaties and conven- 
tions ſubſiſting between us and. 
that crown, and particularly of, 
that concluded in the year 1667, 
as well by the exorbitant duties 
and impoſitions laid upon the 
trade and commerce of our ſub- 
jects, as by the breach of ancient 
and eftabliſhed privileges, ſtipu- 
lated for them by the ſaid trea- 
ties; for the redreſs of which 
grievances, the ſtrongeſt inſtances 
have been, from time to time, 
made by our ſeveral miniſters 
reſiding in Spain, without any 


efet; and whereas a conven- 


tion, for making reparation to 
our ſubjeQs for the loſſes ſuſtain- 
ed by them, on account of the 
unjuſt ſeizures and depredations 
committed by the Spaniards in 


America, and in order to pre- 


vent for the future all the griev- 
ances and cauſes of complaint 
therein taken notice of, and to 
remove abſolutely, and for ever, 
every thing which might give 


occaſion thereto, 'was concluded 


between us, and the king of 
Spain, on the 14th day of Janu- 
ary laſt, N. S. by which conven- 
tion it was ſtipulated, That a 


cording to the ſtipulation for that 
purpoſe ; by which means the 
convention above-mentioned was 
manifeſtly violated and broken 
by the king af Spain, and our 
ſubjects remained without any 
ſatis faction or reparation for the 
many grievous loſſes ſuſtained by 
them; and the methods, agreed 
upon by the ſaid convention, in 


order to the obtaining future ſe- 


curiiy for the trade and naviga- 
tion of our ſubjects, are, con- 
trary to good faith, fruſtrated 
and defeated: in conſequence of 
which, we found ourſelves obli- 


ged, for vindicating the honour 


of our crown, and for procuring 
reparation and ſatisfaction for 
our injured ſubjecte, to order 
that general repriſals ſhould be 


3 againſt the ſaid king of 


pain, his vaſſals and ſubjetts, 
and their ſhips, goods, and ef-- 
fects: and whereas the court of 
Spain has been induced to co- 
lour the open violation of the 


convention aforeſaid, by reaſons 


and pretenſions, which are void 
of all foundation: and, at the 
ſame time, has not only publiſh- 
ed an order, ſigned by the ſaid 
king, for ſeizing the ſhips, goods, 
and effects belonging to us and 
our ſubjects, where-ever they 
ſhall be met with, but has cauſed 
ſeizures to be actually made — 

i | 89 
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Geo, II. ſaw. that the other members of government were 
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ſicy, 


1739+ upon the ſame. He even made uſe of a ſmall,giece - th: 
—— . SY ws % policy, ther'ſe: 
eee 22 5 e ondon 
: te goods and effects of our will, in purſuance of ſuch dels. Ie wen 
_  ſubje&ts, refiding in his domi- ration, vigorouſly profeente deen 2 
nions, and has alſo ordered our ſaid gg g -aflured of the W-;dcrec 
ſaid ſubjects to depart out of the read / concurrence: and afli Wernd 
Spaniſh dominions, within a ſhort of 0 our loving ſubjects in en 
175 limited time, contrary to the juſt-a cauſe, wherein the honour _ 
expreſs ſtipulations of the trea- of our crown, the maintinance Wl As th 
ties between the two crowns, of our ſolemn treaties, and the e 80“ 
even in caſe of a, war actually trade and navigation of our ſub. terer 
declared: we have taken into jects, (which ate fa effential ts ned t 
our royal and moſt ſerious con- the welfare and proſperity of er ſt 
fideration theſe injuries, which this nation, and which we are Went to 
have been offered to us and our determined, at all times, with With ni 
ſubjects, and the manifeſt viola- our utmoſt pdwer to preſerveand ich tt 
tion of the ſeveral treaties ſub- ſupport) are ſo greatly concers. 0! 
ſiting between the two crowns; ed: and we do hereby will, and ny 
all which have been, in many require, our genetals and com- * 
particulars, eluded, or evaded, manders of 'our forces, out com- % 
by the unwarrantable behaviour miſſioners for executing the office WF” of 
of the court of Spain, and their of high admiral of es B. e. k 
officers, notwithſtanding the re- tain, our lieutenants. of our ſe- ernon 
peated inſtances we have given veral counties, governors.of our Wie! Ha 
of our deſire to cultivate a good forts and garriſons, and all other halon 
underſtanding with the king of officers, and ſoldiers under them, meric 
Spain, and the eſſential ——_—_ of by ſea and land, todo andexe- Te is 
our friendſhip and regard for him cute all acts of hoſtility. in the * 
and his family, which we have proſecution of this was. again . d - 
demonſtrated to all the world: 5% king of Spain, his vallals ml 60 
and being fully ſatisfied, that the and ſubjects, and to oppoſe thei wellig 
honour of our crown, the intereſt attempts: and we 0 hereby ock's 
of our ſubjects, and that regard, command as well our own ſub- oved 
which ought to be had to the jects, as advertiſe all other per- ligen 
moſt ſolemn treaties, call upon ſons of what nation foever, not e (an 
us to make uſe of che power, to- tranſport, or carry. any fol- ed, 
which God has given us, for diers, arms, powder, ammun- Which 
vindicating our ur doubted rights, tion, or other contraband:goods, er. f 
and ſecuring to our loving ſub- to any of the territories, land, Be 
jects the privileges of naviga- ., plantations, or countries of the my 
tion and commerce to which they A Ling of Spas 7 Geng; 
are juſtly entitled: we, there- that whatſoever ſhip or. vellel fore 
fore, relying on the help of Al- | ſhall be met withal, 8. | 
5 mighty God, who knows the ing, of carrying any Joldier ing of 
uprightneſs of our intentions, arms, powder, ammunition, er ten, 
have thought fit to declare, and other contraband goods, to any pod a 
do hereby declare war againſt of the territories, lands, plants: er 
tions, or countries. of the ſad Vol 


che ſaid king of Spain; and we 
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ey, that the ordet for repriſuls might have its full-effeR, Geo. II. 
x they were privately. ſent to the Weſt Indies, and to. 1739. 
her'ſea officers, three weeks before they were publiſhed at 
ondon; and to rendet che agents for Spain the more ſecure, ; 

e went to Norfolk on the 9th of July, which being unuſual 

hen any meaſure, of great importance was in agitation, _ 

ndered it highly improbable, even with the friends of the ; 
wernment, that the order would be iflued till his return, 
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bc was not till the 25th of the ſame mont. 
wir As the Spaniſh miniſtry had conjectured, the object which. 
2 he government ef Great Britain had at this time, was the 
re. Wſetercepting the Aﬀogue ſhips. For though the public ima- 
{ to» Whizcd that vice-admiral Vernon was ſailed for America, yet 


fer ſtruggling with contrary winds: for - fourteen days, he 

rent to the coaſts of Spin, where he cruiſed for ſome time, 

ith nine men of war and à ſloop, as did fir Chaloner Ogle, = 

ith three men of war. The. eſcape of the Aſſogur ſhips Aſſogue ſhips 

nto Old Spain, was owing to an advice - boat ſent from Old care. 

pain, which met them, with orders to ſteer North about, _—_ 
| to get into the firſt Spaniſh port they could: make in the 8 
uy of Biſcay, which was St. Andero, where they arrived | 

e. Notice of this coming to the Britiſh fleets, admiral - 

emon ſent off three of his ſhips of war to reinforce admi-  '/ 

i Haddock, and with the other ſix he failed, as did fir 
haloner Ogle at the fame time, wich the other fix for 
\merica, - e | 9 

lt is certain that thoſe diſpoſitions were very eee By what 

oth to the courts of France and Spain, and it is pretended 22% 

with ſome ſhew of reaſon, that a French ſhip, with falſe. 

ntelligence, having purpoſely fallen in with admiral Had- 

lock's ſquadron, was taken under Spaniſh colours. Being 

rored to be French, the ſhip was releaſed, but a packet of in- | 
lizence being found on board from the Spaniſh-miniſtry, | 5 

he ſame was ſent to England, and that it was fo artfully con- i 
ved, as to put the Britifh {hips upon the wrong tract, by 3 
ich the Aſſogue ſhips efcaped. Admiral Haddock, how- - MY 
wer, ſtill kept cruiſing between Gibraltar and Cadiz, where 
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þ * had picked up feveral ſmall prizes, in confequence of the — 

; kr for repriſals, which had been privately ſent to him,, „ 
oe they were publiſtred in London. At laſt, on the 23d A 
, WF"; of Spain, the ſame, being nineteemh day of October, 1 
r ken, ſhall be co demned as 1739, in the thirteenth year of 

aol and lawful prize. Given our gegn. * 

x K our court at Kenſingtoa he G0 ſave the KING, 
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434 _THE:'HtSTORT © 
Geo. II. of September, he met with and took the "firſt confiderd 
1739. prize that was made in this war. Tt was a"Spanifh m lvantar 
called the St. Joſeph, about 800 tons burthen, and the en 
eſtimated. at about 120, ooo l. This ſhip'was bound f oe 
the Caraccas to Cadiz, and belonged to the Guipucal wen, 
company. Soon after, the ſame ſquadron took another ni 000 
g | adr 
wing t 
This 
ie ＋ 
2 
4 inlt 
[ the | 
| y mi 
majo 
fſar 
pners 
me er 
had t 
Veſt-I 
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rainſt 


; Caracca ſhip. 7 * 
Conduct of If the government of Spain was ſurprized, 'as it real 
the French. vas, at the vigour Great Britain now exerted "after ſo ldd 

an inactivity, the people of England were eqtially aftoniſhy 
at the ſpirit with which Spain conducted herſelf at the con 
mencement of the war. She found means to engape ü 
French court fo thoroughly in her intereſts, that a y 
with France was already looked upon by the people 
England to be unavoidable. The French marched 
large body of troops towards Picardy, Britanny, and Nd 
| | mandy, and their naval armaments were haſtened wi 

4 | ſurprizing alacrity. Their miniſters, all over Europe, 
C clared that his moſt -Chriſtian majeſty could not ſee tl 
i commerce of Spain, in which all Europe, as well as Frane 
k had ſo great an intereſt, ruined by the Engliſh, without ſe 

ſible concern; and all appearance of diſpoſitions was m 


| to invade 2 eſpecially after their mediation had be 
L | rejected at London. Perhaps the Britiſh miniſtry wat 3 
: ] much alarmed at thoſe appearances, becauſe it obliged the 35 
F to keep a large fleet to watch the motions of the French Co 


the channel, by which the ſafety of the ſeas was too mul 
neglected; eſpecially as admiral Haddock was employed! 
blocking up the Spaniſh fleet at Cadiz, or waiting to inte 
cept the Spaniſh ſhips in their return from the Weſt· Indi 
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The Spaniards availed themſelves of thoſe circumſtances, + 

in a few weeks they covered the ſeas with their private. 
3 Britih ſhips All the care of the Britiſh miniſtry to put their merchal "0 
£ | ſeized ny the and traders upon their guard againſt the ien i 
N 699k had not been ſufficient to prevent ſeveral of their ſhips fr 
1 ports, 5 5 . . | ' On 
. being ſeized in the Spaniſh ports, and ſeveral Engliſh me ball. - 
G chantmen had, through ignorance of the war being declare che 
run into the enemy's harbours, where they were confiſcate TRE 
| contrary to the 36th article of the treaty of 1667, wh ver 
g provides, in caſe of a rupture, a ſpace of ſix months fort them 
. | ſubjects of either nation to retire with their merchandi bitter 
"lf * and effects, without their being moleſted or troubled int vir 
= time, or having their goods or perſons retained or embargo: - | 


Whatſc 
lowed 


Other cap- The vaſt trade which England enjoyed at the beginni 


tures of of this war, proved of the greateſt detriment to . 
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antage to her enemies, As it preſented them with the "Te H. 


* 


went opportunities of making captures at ſea, which they 1739 _ 


moved to the full. The French lent them both _ and 
men, who failed under Spaniſh” colours, and their ſucceſs 
privateering, at firſt, was ſuch, as' raiſed a great flame 
nongſt- the commercial part of the public againſt the Eng- 
þ 2dmiralty, as if all the loſſes they had met with, was 
ing to their neglect. „„ Lo OT HAR 


This diſſatisfaction opened ſome probability of reviving Great diſſa- 


e popular clamour which had been ſomewhat abated, even action - 


ongſt the moſt diſaffected, upon the proclamation of war 
int Spain. The remembrance of the exciſe ſcheme and 
f the convention was revivedz and it was ſuggeſted, that 
ey might have been fatal to the miniſter, had he not had 
majority of placemen in parliament, and therefore it was 
flary to obtain a bill for excluding all placemen and pen- 
ners from ſitting thete. The city of London was at this 
ne enflamed almoſt to diſtraction againſt the miniſter, and x 
had this year for its lord mayor Micajah Petry. He was a Ca 3 
Vet- India merchant, underſtood that trade extremely well, — = 
poke ſenſibly in parliament, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf London. 
nin the exciſe-ſcheme, and the convention. His perſ 
trance, however, in the oppoſition, was, in a great meaſure, 
wing to the good nature, if not, the magnanimity, of the 
niniſter; for Perry had been engaged in practices as a trader, 
fich had brought him under the Jaſh of the government, 
hom he owed a large artear, which he was unable to 
Iſcharge, Notwithſtanding this, popularity was ſo dear to 
im, that he had perſiſted hitherto in the oppoſition, and 
ul been one of the leading men in all the meaſures the 
ty of London had gone into againſt the miniſter. The 
board of treaſury, however, obliged the proper officers, about 
bis time, to put him in mind of what he owed, and he be- 
ume to be ſomewhat ſoftened in his oppoſition. EE LS | 
On the firſt of October, at a court of huſtings at Guild- Inſtructions 
bl, 2 motion was made, and carried, for returning thanks an thanks 
v the four repreſentatives of the city of London, for their dhe ciey- 
khaviour in parliament, particularly for oppoſing the late members. 
Convention, and at the fame time a. papet of inſtructions to 


dem was read. Thoſe inſtructions contained the moſt tnfiruttiens 


iter invectives againſt the miniſter and his meaſures; and t0 other 
quired the members to make the paſſing a place and pen- 
bn. bill a previous ſtep to the paſling of any money-bill 
Watfocver. The example of the city of London was fol- 
ned by the cities of York and New Sarum, aud other 

| 15 ST 2 great 
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„„ _ THE Hire, 
Geo. II. great corporations all over England; though. many of the 
1739. members were known to have voted always on the ſideq 


the mi . 5 | 1: a 
othing could be more unconſtitutional than this proceel 


ing, becauſe it tended to deprive the repreſentatives of th 
very liberty, which their conſtituents ſeemed fo earneſtly 
contend for. But the city of London, not ' contented yi 
this ſtep, reſolved to carry their animoſity againſt the mi 
niſter to its utmoſt pitch. The common method of eletin 
an alderman to be lord-mayor, for ſome years, had been iy 
the liverymen to nominate the two ſenior aldermen und 
the chair, and to return their names to the court of alder 
men, who were to chuſe one of them, which was alyg 
Cafe of fir the oldeſt alderman of the two, for lord mayor, II 
George ſenior alderman next the chair this year happened to be 
pu George Champion, member of parliament for Aylelbuy 
His conduct. But he having voted for the convention in parliament; a 1 
ſolution was taken by the anti-miniſterial party to ſet hi 
aſide from the mayoralty, and that the liverymen, who at 
the electors, ſhould return to the court of alice | 
names of two aldermen, his juniors in the office. 
Oppoſition In order to execute this reſolution, clubs and meet 
to him. ings were held all over the city; the moſt infamous and 
the moſt improbable rumours of his having received monej 
from the miniſter for his vote, were publiſhed and believe 
though confuted by. affidavits; and no pains were ſpared tt 
paint Champion in the moſt odious colours. Champion 
though far from being a weak man, had recourſe to the mol 
unlikely method he could have fallen upon to defend hin 
ſelf; the preſs, which was then, in a manner, under the 
| command of his enemies. He pleaded, that the oppoſition 
= he met with was, becauſe he exerciſed his own reaſon as t 
the conduct he held in parliament, and that his enemie 
were endeavouring to ſet him aſide, only becauſe he acted 7 
the part of a free-born Engliſhman. At the ſame time be ; 
was uncautious enough to threaten them in a dark manne 
with a breach of privilege, in making his behaviour in pat 

liament the pretext of his excluſion from the mayoralty. 
This paper did Champion great diſſervice, as it products 

a Whole torrent of replies, in which his enemies c 

that the liverymen of London were as much entitled to 
freedom of voting as he was ; that their returning the two 
ſenior aldermen under the chair, was no more than a matter 
of cuſtom and conveniency, and that by the conſtitution « 
the city, they had a right to return any two aldermen they 
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OF EN G L AND, 437 
eaſed, provided they had ferved the office of ſheriff,” add Geo. It. 
vere not otherwife legally incapacitated. _ Some efforts were 1739. 
made by fir George Champion's friends to ſupport his not ——— 
ration, but in vain : for on the 29th of September, being | 
the day of the election, at one of the moſt numerous met - 
nos of the liverymen ever known in Guild-Hall, the names | 
of fir John Salter and fir Robert Godſchall, who were the 
mo ſenior aldermen under fir 2 Champion, were by a 
nf majority of the electors returned to the court of alder- 
men, very few hands being held up for fir George Cham- 
on, who by virtue of his ſeniority was firſt propoſed to the 
lverymen. N otwithſtanding the great inequality that appear- 
el, a poll was very unadviſedly demanded for fir George 
Champion againſt ſir Robert Godſchall, which occaſtoned the „ 
demand of another poll for fir John Salter and fir Robert 
Godſchall againſt fir George Champion, which the theriffs 
manted ; but within leſs than an hour fir,George declined He is pur 
crying on the poll farther, and publifhed a letter wherein — 
te declared he did it in order to preferve the peace of tlie mayor. 
(ity, | | 5 1 

The enemies of the miniſter in the city were not contented 
with this triumph over his friends, but 'reſolved to publifh 
the advantage which their majority gave them to the utmoſt. 
An act had paſſed in the I th of George I. for the better re - 
nlating elections in the city of London, by which it was en- 
fed, ( That no act, order, or ordinance whatſoever, fhall Caſe of the 
be made, or paſſed in the common-council of the ſaid city, „te in the 
« without the aſſent of the lord mayor and aldermen preſent court of al- 
* 2t the ſaid common- council, or the major part of them.“ dermen. 
Here the reader is to obſerve, that, at this time, an equality, 
if not a majority, of the court of aldermen was in the in- 
treſt of the court, by which the other party apprehended - 
ut ſchemes of oppoſition might be interrupted, perhaps de- 

ated, "AE Lak US 1 | 


This ſcheme certainly was plauſible, nor is it eaſy to ac- 
tount for the reaſons that could induce the legiſlature to eſta- 
him ſuch a negative, which, if abuſed, might defeat all the 
noſt public-ſpirited efforts of the body of the citizens. But 
0 fact the court of aldermen had been very tender in exer- 
Cling this power, till, after the convention was concluded, 
tte common council voted a petition to be preſented to par- 
lament, and another to his majeſty, upon the ſtate of the 
non. The court of aldermen, with a great deal of reaſon, 
tought that motion to be diſreſpectful and needleſs, becauſe 
vas the proper buſineſs of parliament to enter upon that 
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Behaviour - I pon the court meeting, a motion was made tg delye 1 
of the lord , lord mayor to call a common- council with n Wan 
the ame, ſpeed, to conſider of a moſt dutiful and loyal addreſs to eo 
'* majeſty. upon the preſent ſtate of the kingdom; upon whit 
his lordſhip agreed to call the council an a day then appai 
ed, but not without violent ſigns of reluctance, on accouf teme 

of the uneaſy ſituation of his own private affair. 
His lordſhip was then about to adjourn the court; b 
Mr. ſheriff Heathcote ſtopped him, by making a mation, th 
the liverymen ſhould agree to inſtruct their four , members! 
uſe their moſt ſtrenuous endeavaurs to obtain from, parliame 

a repeal of the negative clauſe in the a& of the 14th 
George I. and concluded with deſiring his lordſhip to.puttl 
queſtion to the hall by the common crier or the common { 
eant, This requeſt being ſeconded. by a loud 1 
Re the hall, his lordſhip, in a ſpeech to the Jyeryme 
complained of diſreſpet in a queſtion of ſo much impe 
tance being brought before the hall, without his being pn 
viouſly acquainted with the ſame, and deſiring to be excul 
from putting the queſtion then, A great majarity in the 
however, inſiſting upon the queſtion being then put, his lor 
ſhip found himſelf obliged to make another ſpeech, which | 
The motion deliyered in ſo very pathetical a manner, that the beſt ſnen 
pur off. of the queſtion agreed ta indulge him ina farther dela 
which in a very handſome manner was agreed to, and u 


commended hy Mr. ſheriff Heathcote. 
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or the com- in oppoſing the court, they were at this time greatly diltur 

men people. ED ZR 1 : aero po coul 

ü ed amongſt themſelves, Their elections for common: co 
cilmen in ſeveral wards, were carried on with great heats 3 
animaſities ; ſeveral frauds and combinations were diſcoyert 
on account of the magnificent manſion-houſe which the 


then intended to be built; and the irregularities * 
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gel in diſpoſing of the city lands, meſſuages and tenements, Geo. II. 
re ſuch, that a motion was. made 3 them all up 1739. 
common auction, and ſelling them to the be — 
negative was put upon that motio is 
While the inhabitants in the capital of England were thus Divifions a- 

ent upon political conſiderations, the lower claſſes of peo- Size or 

e, both there and all over the kingdom, continued to be as London. 

ſolute as ever. The laws made againſt che exceſſive drink- | 

yz of ſpirituous liquors, far from preventing that pernici- 
practice, ſeemed rather to increaſe it; and often by the 

ndices of informers, the innocent either ſuffered, or the 

enalty fell ſo ſeverely. upon the needy people, that they 

re entirely ruined. The evil, however, ſeemed to receive 

me ſmall abatement by the great number of idle, diffolute 

erſons that were now preſſed into his majeſty's ſervice by ſea 

. r aan 04rd We” | 

As the common people, however, are apt to run into ex- _—_— of 

temes, this year was diſtinguiſhed by the inſtitution of a ſet diſta. 

of fanatics under the name of methodiſts, of which one 

Whitefield, a young clergyman, was the founder. He ſeems 

to have formed his plan while he was at the univerſity, and 

t vas not long before he obtained many proſelites; and then, 

za proof of his ſincerity, he commenced miſſionary, and 

dent over to Georgia, in order to preach the goſpel to the 

Indians. Upon his return, he found his fame had increafed 

by his abſence; and ſtriking in with the common fanatical 

jagon and practices of enthuſiaſm, he ſoon found himſelf at 

the head of ſuch a number of diſciples, as might have been 

dangerous to the public repoſe, had they: attempted to diſturb” 

it, But the truth is, Mr. Whitefield's principles led him in- 

to none of thoſe wild ungovernable heats that generally poſ- 

{ls the brains of enthuſiaſts. He was a zealous proteſtant, 

and a friend to the government; and his followers were ex- 

emplary in their ſubmiſſion to it. Being joined by other eler- 

zmen, he formed a kind of a ſyſtem of faith and diſcipline 

for his methodiſts of both ſexes. The eſtabliſhed clergy, 

nſtead of imitating the practice of former times, were far from 

perſecuting himſelf or his followers,” and wiſely treated him 

it firſt with reſerve, and afterwards with ſilent contempt. 

This moderation, however, had not all the deſired effect; 

for it encouraged the founder of the new ſect ſometimes to 

encroach upon parochial churches, even againſt the will and 

conſent of the legal incumbents (as was more than once the 

ak in St, Margaret's Weſtminſter) to the great danger of 

the peace of ſociety. | YRS, Sh 
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Geo. II. America was now the great ſcene of the operatidny N 
1739. well as the expectations of the Engliſn. The \actounway 
daily arrived in England of the rapaciouſneſs and ee of 
3 the Spaniards there towards the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
1 Aerea, exaſperated the people of England beyond all meaſhte Ny 
cContented with taking the Engliſh ſhips in the bay of He 
duras, they even deſtroyed them, and were guilty of for 
ſhocking murders upon the Britiſh commanders and Wen 
Before ever it was knowp that there would be a ruptirt 
tween England and Spain, the Spaniards at St. Augüſtine of 
fered by proclamation freedom to all white ſervants and ne 
gro or Indian ſlaves belonging to Carolina, Purriſburgor Oe 
gia, who would come over to ſettle with them, 'and'#* 
of land for making plantations was allowed to each. The 
eyen carried the practices into barbatity, and attacked e 
houſe of a gentleman on the confines of Georgia, one cap 
tain M*Pherſon, killing ſeveral of his people, and it was with 
difficulty he and the reſt of his family eſcaped. > 7 
Thoſe and a great other barbarities committed by 
the Spaniards upon the Britich ſubjects in Americt,*were 
haſtening into open hoſtilities between the ſubſects of the 
two nations there, when the Shoreham man of wat; iter 
ſending the orders far repriſals to the governors of the Lean 
iſlands and of Barbadoes, landed with the ſame orders on the 
5th of Auguſt at Jamaica. They were received and pub- 
liſhed there with infinite alacrity; and commodore Brown, 
who then commanded the fhips of war on that ſtation, im- 
mediately put to ſea with five men of war; I 
the Havanna, be exchanged fome ſhots with the forts there, 
by which the Spaniards all along the coaft were alarmed, 
and the Engliſh thereby loſt many opportunities of making 
effectual repriſals upon the enemy. Brown, when he wa 
upon his cruize, ſent the Sheerneſs man of war to Cartha- 
gena, to obſerve the ſituation of the Spaniſh fleet there; from 
whence the captain, who approached very near the mouth of 
the harbour under French colours, had the good fortune to! 
carry off a boat full of Spaniards priſoners to Jamaica. 
L Guiara On the 29th of September following, admiral Vernon, 
a:tacked. with the ſhips under his command, touched at Antigua, hett 
he heard that at La Guiara, a port and little town on the Ca- 
racca coaſt, three rich Spaniſh ſhips lay. Upon this he dr 
patched captain Waterhouſe, with three men of war, to bt 
the ſbips off, with orders not to ſpare the town, if he m 
with reſiſtance from thence. Waterhouſe accordingly fleer- 
ed up cloſe to the forts of La Guiara, and perceiving ſeven- 
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weak] o this in the harbour, he beg in the attack by 
frious cannonading, which was returned with equal Pri- 2752 
neſs from the forts, which his ſhips ſuffered 9 15 much, 1 — 
je thought proper to deſiſt from the attack, after doivg grea 
tamage to the forts'and town, b | 


This mifcarriage e was fully recomp penſed by th fig efſes of Cone 


the Drake floop, upon the firſt — of re] riſals at L. 
jamaica, funk a 2 fora guarda cofta which attacked him, 
nd ſoon after made a very yalyable prize of a Spaniſh hip. 
Captain Charles Knowles, i in the Diamond man of war, too] 
two other Spaniſh ſlups, one of them a regiſter ſhip of 
nlue. Captain Peter Warren, afterwards the noted admi- 
nl of that name, carried in ſeveral rich prizes into Charles 
Town, South Carolina; and the commanders of ſome New 
York privateers were equally fortunate. ' About the fam 
tme fir Yelverton Peyton attacked and took without any 1018 
: Spaniſh man of war, bound from Old Spgin to the Ha- 
ranna, with money, cloaths, and ammunition for the Barr 
fon there. Many ptivateers were now fitted out by the Bri- 
tſh ſubjects upon the continent of America, that To equal  _- 
in force to ſhips of war; and one of them from New Eng- 1 
nd, commanded by captain Dumerefque, 2 took a2 
ani ſhip of forty guns within ſight of the lands, | 
nchly laden, and carried her to New England. 
A remarkable exploit at land, performed ow this time A Spaniſh 
by the captain of an Engliſh privateer named the Virginia fort taken 
Queen from Rhode Hand, claims 2 place in this hiſtory, on 1 2 
xccount of the An ularity of the eneii, and the rn jon of 
the conduct. privateer raping between 9 nd forty 
men, and the en captain Hall, bein ng we acquaint 
el with the coaſts of the Spanifh illand of Cuba, failed thi- 
ther; and ordering the bulk of his men not to abe be | 
pretended to he a "radi yeſſel with a fine cat ror board, 
which he was n 57 iſpoſe of, and thereby decoyed a 
magiſtrate and a pri 15 from? the town of Porta 195 Ja Plata to 
; come on board his ſhip. He then whoa under laufible 
Jon, * from his new gueſts, a line of e 
e governor of the fort, and then confining his he . 
Ca- vat aſhore, attended with no more than four s Fu his me 
ai but an of them well armed; and he himſelf took care to TAs 
1 de pendant of his veſſel round his waiſt. The gorernce ſuſ- 
7 peed nothing, his garriſon * unprepared; and the cap- 
r. din finding ready acceſs, as ſoon 3 perceived himſelf to 
- de alone with the governor, clapt a piſtol to his breaſt, + telling 
im 


442 


Geo. II. him he was a+priſoner, and charging him on pain of dex 


1739. 
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. admittance, and loading the guns that were next the tom, 
began to batter it moſt furiouſly, and, in a few hours gn 


Pyrto-Bello 
taken by 
admiral 
Vernon. 


the Princeſs Louiſa of 60 guns, commanded by captain Water- 


| tain Trever; the Norwich of 50 guns, commanded by cap- 


| deſtined to the attack of it, while the admiral lay behind to 


give way; upon which he gave the ſignal for the n 


loſt no time, but hoiſting his pendant as the appointed fignd, 
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to make no noiſe, while his four men, whom he left d. 
out, ſecured the guard and the gate of the place. Hall then 


his ſhip's-crew immediately landed, run up to the fort, hai 


part of the place was laid in aſhes, and the Spaniards wer 
entirely driven from it. Upon this the captain and pan d 
his men took poſſeſſion of it and plundered it, nailed up it 
cannon, threw the gun- powder he found into a well, and te. 
treated in excellent order, without the leaſt loſs, back to thei 
ſhips, after being in poſſeſſion of the town and fort ſor about 
twelve hours. Beſides the booty which Hall made at this 
place, he took on his return home ſa. many Spaniſh pri 
that the produce of them brought about 1121, to the ſhare of 
every common ſailor. 3 1691 ore 
Many other actions worthy to be recorded, but too tediou 
to be particularized here, were performed by the Engliſh in 
America; but it is now proper to proceed to the event of the 
great operation under admiral Vernon. n. 
On the 5th of November admiral Vernon ſailed from Jamaica 
to Porto-Bello, with his majeſty's ſhip the Burford of 70 gun, 
commanded by captain Watſon ; the Hampton, Tore 70 
e 


guns, commanded by captain Dent, under commodoreBrown; 


houſe ; the Worceſter of 60 guns, commanded by captain 
Perry Mayne; the Strafford of 60 guns, commanded by cap-f 


tain Herbert; and the Sheerneſs, which he diſpatched to 
cruize off Carthagena. It was the 21ſt of that month before 
the admiral could bring his ſhips up in a line of battle to at- 
tack the place, which lay at the bottom of a ſpacious bay, 
and was defended at the entrance of the habour by a caltle, 
which from its ſtrength was called the Iron caſtle, From the 
fituation of the. place it was abſolutely neceſſary to mater 
that caſtle, before they could proceed to the town: under the 
fort, It was very ſtrong, had it been tollerably well defended. 
Commodore Brown in the Hampton-Court, captain Herbert 
in the Norwich, and captain Mayne in the Worceſter, were 


obſerve the effect of their operation. Brown led the attack 


with great reſolution, and being well ſeconded by the other 
two ſhips, the admiral ſaw the Spaniards within the forts] 
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ame time, by the fire of his ſmall arms drove the Spaniards 
fom the lower batteries, which they chiefly depended upon 


ke did, having diſmantled the upper works of the enemy, the 
was made, the lower batteries. being left ungu 
they were _ thrown into the uttermoſt conſternation. The 
Engliſh failors, without waiting for any regular capitulation, 
mounted upon one another's ſhoulders upon. the lower bat- 


colours; upon which. the few who remained upon the upper 


for their defence; and the other ſhips not coming ſo near as 


tery, drew the ſoldiers after them, and ſtruck the Spaniſh . 


hattery, hung out a white 


flag, and ſurrendered at diſcretion. . 2 


te ſoldiers were, to land, and he himſelf coming up at the Geo. IL. 


Ro” 


1 N . 
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landing of the ſoldiers was effectuated: and though no breach 
Spaniards retreating to the higher parts of the fortificat on, 


„ 


'% 


T 


Porto- Bello 


capitulatos. 


London 


niz The admiral's next attack was upon the Gloria caſtle, 
Ir which lay at the bottom of the bay, and covered the town, 
1 and which he battered very ſucceſsfully with his lower tier 
. of guns, and with v 7 8 * On the 22d the 
th n calle hung out a white ent a flag of truce in a 
of the e boat to the admiral, who drew up the terms upon which he 
5 was willing to grant a capitulation, and which the reader will 
naic WW fad in the notes. The Engliſh becoming thus maſters 2 
0 e 5 EE. 
own; 2 Articles of capitulation promiſe of ſecurity for them- 
ater- granted by Edward Vernon, ſelves and their effects. , 
ptain eq; vice-admiral of the Blue, II. That the Spaniſh ſoldiers 
cap - and commander in chief of his may have a vein if they think 
cap- majeſty's ſhips and veſſels in the it neceſſar r. = 
Jol Vect-Indies, and commodore III. That they may carry off 
3 Brown, to don Franciſco Mar- two cannons mounted, with ten 
| tines de Retez, governor of Por- charges of powder for each, and 
e to-Bello, and don Franciſco de their match lighted. _ 
bay, Abarea, commandant of the IV. The guees of the G 
ltle, guarda coſta's at the ſame place, caſtle muſt abſolutely be in poſ- 
| the the 22d of November 1739, ſeſſion of the king our makes | 
aſter 0. 8. | troops by four o'clock, and the 
the I. That the garriſon be allow - Spaniſh garriſon ſhall remain in 
led, ed io march out as deſired, upon all ſafety for their perſons and 
den condition that the king of Great effects, till the appointed time 
3 Britain's troops be pit into poſ- for their marching out, and 6 
Fo lelion of the Glory caſtle before carry with them the proviſions 
Ar four o'clock in the evening, and and ammunition neceſſary for 
. he garriſon to march out by ten their ſafety. „ 
o'clock to-morraw morning. V. That the ſhips, with their 
ts That the inhabitants may ei- apparel and arms, be abſolutel 
ere remove or remain, under a delivered up to the uſe of his 


Britannic 


* 
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Geo. II. the towns and the forts, found two 20 gun , 
| 1739. in the harbour; and upon feeing the ſtrength o the place the 
had taken, they were aſtoniſhed at their own fuccels,” The 
admiral took on board his ſhips forty pieces of bra canon, 
ten brafs field-pieces, four brafs mortars, and cis 
braſs petararoes; and rendered uſeleſs above 
— He then blew up the fortifications with on 
powder, in which he employed captain Knowles captain Ba- 
cawen, commodore Brown, and captain Walon; -and it i 


remarkable they found more d and diff 15 demo- 
| liſhing thoſe works, than in taki ng them. 
Conduct of to the admiral's honour, that he behaved to ches * 


. fell into his hands with vaſt humanity, and ' was far from 


making any private advantage of his ſucceſs » giving his own 
* ſhare to be divided amongſt the common foldiers and Can 
His courage upon this occafion was as remarkable "as his 
humanity, for he ex 8 himſelf equally with the meaneſt 
fallor or ſoldier; and the Spaniards having no iden that a 
hip durſt venture into their harbour, when they ſaw then 
come within piſtol- ſhot of their walls, were ftruck with an 
2ftonifſhment that was more ſerviceable to the Engliſh than 
21 fuperiority of number or force could have been. Upon 
whole, the conqueſt of Porto-Bello was the more 
en as the Spaniards had more men to defend the * 
go the Britiſh adn ir il could ſpare hands to attack it; 
having no more than 240 land ſoldiers, which were une 
by the government of Jamaica from the independent. compa: 
nies of that iſland. 
Refore the news of this great ſucceſs againſt Porto-Bello 
had reached England, the gentlemen in the oppoſition had 
altered their plan of conduct : they faw the unconſtitutional 


Britannic majeſty, but that all is ſtipulated for the caſtle Gon, 
the officers, foldjers, and crew, then the cler gy, the churches and 
Mall have three da * allowed _ ſhall be protedted avd pre- 
them to retire with all their per- ſerved in all their inamamies 
ſonal effects; 15 one officer be- and properties 
ing admitted on board each ſhip And that all Kerze ders already 
72 veſſ:1, to take poſſeſſion for taken ſhall be ſet at hberty be: 
the king our maſter, and to ſee fore our leaving the port. 
hae $7: ſtrictly complied with, Given NN our hands on 
. That provided the arti- board his majeſty v ſhip Burford, 
cles above-mentioned are ſtrictly in Porto- Bello harbour, this 22d 
complied'with, and that poſſeſ- day of November 1739. O. 8. 
fon be given of the caſtle St. E. VERNON. 
_ Jeronimo, i in the fame manner as Ws” Crna. Brow. 
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(cefſion they had made, was in fact diſagreeable to the pub» Qeo, IF; 
ic, nor was their own party at all unanimous in the meaſure 1739. 
(elf; for ſome of the more zealous among them punctu· 
ly attended their duty in parliament, and had the thank 
oftheir conſtituents for their attendance. The ſeceders theres Tue 
fore took advantage of the declaration of war being publifſhs return to | 
e to declare, that, as the difficulties which had hindered their parliament. 
ttendance in parliament were now removed by that decla : « 
ation, they were reſolved to reſume their attendance- the 
approaching ſeſſion, which happened to begia.on- the. 15th of 
ovember this year. $55” $2.35 75 1: Jer 
His majeſty, in his ſpeech at the opening of the ſelliony His ma- 
xquainted the two houſes, that he had ordered a body of jet s 
nxcines to be raiſed, and complained of the public heats. and => at 
nimoſities which, he ſaid, he was afraid had been one of the of the kt. 
chief encouragements to the court of Spain to hold ſuch à fon. 
conduct towards Great Britain as to make it neceſlary w 
have recourſe to arms; © and, continued he, the unhappy 
lviions amongſt my ſubjects, are the only hopes of the ene- 
nies to my government. At the ſame time, he acquainted 
them, that he had called them together to take their advice 
t that critieal and important eonjuncture. 3 
Upon the return of the lords to their houſe, lord Hinton Debates 8 
made a motion for the addreſs ; but the miniſtry was blamed on the ame. 
by lord Carteret for inſerting into his majefty's ſpeech any 
mention of heats and animoſities. They were defended by 
the duke of Neweaſtle, who entered upon all the ſteps: of their 
conduct, and ſhowed that it was irreproachable. They were 
on the other hand impeached with great acrimony by other 
lords, particularly by the duke of Argyle, who was now at 
open variance with the miniſtry, and by the earl of Scarbo-.- 
rough, The addreſs, however, as propoſed by lord Hinton, 
ws agreed to without diviſion, In the houſe of e 
alike loyal addreſs was moved for 1 7 Henry Archer, 
vhich was oppoſed by Ms. Palteny, who was at great pains 
to vindicate the ſtep of the ſeceſſian taken in the laſt ſefion 
d parliament, and which he ſaid was fully juſtified by the 
(eclaration of war, which was no other than a tranſcript of 
tie arguments that had been urged bath in es and writs - 
Ing by the gentlemen in the oppoſition. He was anſwered 
by fir Robert Walpole, and vindicated by ſir John Barnard, 
who had always attended his duty in the houſe, and wha 
complained of the little care that had been taken ſincs the 
commencement of hoſtilities, to protect the traders. of Great 
britain, who had been much greater ſufferers by captures 
on 5 | than 
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Geo. II. 
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© haps invincible, reaſon for it, which is, that we haye ge 
deal more to loſe than they. The ſea is covered with vir 


ſelves; ſo that the flag of other nations protects their 


Sir Robert 
Walpole. 


Motion for 
an addreſs, 


than the Spaniards had been. Sir Charles Wager, #kk 


- anſwer.to this obſervation. ras As * our being | 
1 ferers, ſaid he, by captures than the Spaniards haye der 
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at the head of the admiralty, gave a full and 


a Fatih 


ter ſuf: 


that, fir, I believe is very true, and there is ſufficienty yer 


ſhips, and the extent of our trade gives the Spaniards the ad: 


vantages of very frequent captures. They have but hen 
little foreign commerce in Europe, and the lite er tan 
is carried on in other bottoms than thoſe belonging to them: 


77 


Sir Charles then proceeded to ſhew, that the war in Aff Wh 


reſpects had been duly attended, and that the government, - 
at that time, had no fewer than 34 ſhips of war eniployed , 
in its fervice in the Weſt-Indies alone; a greater numbet . 
than had ever before been employed there at one time. 4 a 
During this debate ſir Robert Walpole was pretty ſevere upon Wl 
the late ſeceſſion, which he treated with a good deal of contempt WI .. | 
as well as indignation ; and he obſeryed it was owing to it, that Wl .. : 
things had proceeded with ſo much unanimity towards the . 
cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion; and that more laws had paſt at that . 
time for the benefit of the people, than ever were known 
to paſs in ſo ſhort a time. At laſt, upon the queſtion being . ii 
_ the addreſs, as moved for, was carried .without any Wl bei 
diviſion. 3 | ä 
The frankneſs with which the miniſter had agreed to the i -* 
war with Spain, and to the conducting it in the molt eff. „e 
tual manner, diſtreſſed the oppoſition, by taking from them WW n 
their moſt popular topics of declamation. They reſolved, 10 
however, to ſupply that loſs with motions which they thought A de 
would be diſagreeable to him. Accordingly, November the E _ 
21ſt, fir William Wyndham, in a ſpeech which had afl the By ne 
air of an impeachment of the conduct of the adminiſtration, I no 
moved, That an humble addreſs be preſented to his m. _ 
jeſty, as a dutiful return to his 1 of the advice Wl * 
of his parliament, at this critical and important conjundure, By . 
and as a further teſtimony of our firm reſolution "vigorouſly Wl 
to fupport his majeſty in the proſecution of the war ag al 
Spain, humbly to beſeech his majefty never to admit of any hl - 
treaty or negotiation for à peace with that crown, unleſs the ln d. 
acknowledgment of our natural and indubitable right to n-. ie 
vigate in the American ſeas, to and from any part of tis bo 


majeſty's dominions, without being ſeized, ſearched, yiſtes 
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ves, under any pretence whatſoever, Thalf have been Geo. E. 
{ obtained as a preliminary thereto.” . 1729s 

It was generally thought, from the nature of this motion 
z well as the manner in which it was introduced, that it 
yould have been rejected, and it undoubtedly was introduced 
with that intention: but ſo far from that, the miniſter was 
nongſt the firſt who agreed to it, after apologizing for his 
own conduct and that of his friends; and the motion paſt agreed to. 
without a contradictory voice. The earl of Middleſex Was 
then ſent to the houſe of lords to deſire a conference and theit 
concurrence with the motion; both which, after the neceſſary 
forms were gone through, were readily obtained. It was ac- 
cordingly preſented by both houſes on the 23d of November, 
and it drew from his majeſty the following anſwer. 3 


* 
11 


+ , 


« My lords and gentlemen, | a8 „„ 
« I thank you for this dutiful addreſs, which is ſo agree · His ee f 
« able to former reſolutions of both houſes of parliament. h. 
« Your unanimous and vigorous ſupport for carrying on the 

« war, Will be the beſt means for procuring ſafe and ho- 

«* nourable terms of peace; and you may rely on my ut- 

© moſt care and endeavour to obtain effectual ſecurity for 

« the juſt rights of navigation and commerce belonging to 

« my ſubjeds.” 7655 EO? 

Though this was a proper anſwer, and ſuch as became a 

king to give, yet it opened the mouth of oppoſition, as not 

being ſufficiently explicite as to the purpoſe of the addreſs. 

Their true intention was to endeavour to ſhut out all terms 

of negotiation, but, as has appeared by the event, ſuch as they 

were ſure the enemy never would agree to; and that this 

might be done the more effectually, Mr. Pulteny renewed 

his motion for the bill, which had miſcarried before, for Bill for en- 
the more effectual ſecuring and encouraging the trade of his . 
majeſty's Britiſh ſubjects to America, and for the 2 America,” 
ment of ſeamen to enter into his majeſty's ſervice.” This | 
motion, after ſome faint oppoſition in point of decency, was It paſſes, 
zreed to: the bill was brought in and paſſed both houſes; | 

and a proclamation in conſequence' of it was iſſued to let Proclama- 
the ſubjeAts know, that his majeſty would grant them ſepa- tion upon 
rate or united charters or commiſſions for the more effec 
 tvally enabling them to attack or deſtroy the ſhips, goods, 

fadories and ſettlements of the Spaniards, and to ſecure, to 

them and their heirs, the full and undoubted right, property, 

and title to what they ſhould take, or cauſe to be taken, 
from the enemy. N . 


Amongſt 


. War, one was, that admiral Vernon had been 


propolel''®. ſituation of affairs when the admiral failed, which did na 
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Amongſt the other objections to the m 


oY .» This 


— Britain without any land-troops along with h 
| omiſfion, if it was one, was occaſioned by the 
admit of the government ſparing, from the defence of th 
nation, ſuch a number of their regular troops, as'might be 
ſufficient for doing any conſiderable ſervice. To remedy this 
inconveniency, and to be enabled to ſtrike ſome. important 
blow in America, the government ordered fix regimehta of 
marines to be raiſed, the command of which was given ty 
the colonels Wolfe, Robinſon, Lowther, Wynyard, Douglas, 
and Moreton, The regiments were to conſiſt in the while 
of 4890 men, at the expence of 118,214 pounds ts the 
public. Upon this eſtimate being laid before the howley len 
Polwarth moved for an addreſs, recommending to his ma- 
jeſty frugality in raiſing the marines, and that thene might 
be as many private men and as few officers in each wegiment, 
as the nature of the ſervice would admit of, and tha 
zun from the regiments of foot, as being the mok 
frugal, as well as the moſt expeditious, manner of Tailing 
the marines, might be made, in tender eompaſſi on to his 
people, already burthened with many heavy and / grievous 
taxes; and promiſing, that his majeſty ſhould be: enabled 
| 2 the men ſo draughted, when there ſhould be oc- 
caſion.”” | 8 3 
Though this motion had a great air of plauſibilit 2, yet the 
circumſtances of the nation, through the backw-ardnels-of 
the Dutch, and the uncertain diſpoſitions of th: French, 
were thought to be ſuch, as would not ſuffer an y diminu- 
tion of the regulars, for the defence of the king dom; and 
the motion, therefore, after a long and ſharp debate, was 
rejected, by a majority of 177 againſt 95, This Jil ſucces 
did not diſcourage the gentlemen in the oppoſitiom h ge: 
newing their attacks upon the miniſter, by a gre at ue 
of other motions for papers relating to the Spaniſt 1 deproda- 
tions, moſt of which, as tending only to embroi I matters 
were rejected by a great majority” x.. 
In one particular the adminiſtration was obdiged te 
lord Polwarth ; for, in fact, the eſtabliſhment of marines 
in the reign of queen Anne in the year * dad bern 
ſo far forgot, that when it was to be laid btefore ihe 
houſe, fir William Yonge and ſir Robert Walpdle de. 
ſpaired of finding it, as believing it to be loſt in a irie, which 
| happened amongſt the papers of Mr. Blathwaite, _— 
2 SES 
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in ſecretary at war. The noble lord, however, veg Cl. 11 

| \ rights, - and the eſtabliſhment was found in the office of 1739740. 
invaley, _— by his royal. highneis prince George of 
denmark, and this afterwards b ee be of great ele n 
' the new eſtabliſhment of marine... 
on the 10th df December, à very ee e tres, x 
zs preſented by the court of directors, for the governors RW ods - 
id company of merchants of Great Britain trading to the company. 
uth ſeas and othef parts of America; this petition was 
rought againſt the: bill for the more effectual ſecuring and 
couraging the trade of his majeſty's Britiſh ſubjects to 
ncrica, as being inconſiſtent with the excluſive rights: and 
xnileges of that company; but 5 _ 'the petition _—_ 
en unpopular, it had no weight. ot 0K 
On the 12th of February, after all Oy Aster for chis 
urent ſervice of: the year bad been ordered in, ſir Robert 
pole preſented: to the houte the be e m—_—_ a | 


d by his majeſty. $271} 645 Und baves > Bo. oy 75 


1 


“ George eg- og $12 1 as 


noſt « His majeſty; in anther. 3 oft ah juſt 1555 aol Meſſige © 
ſing er war, in which he is engaged, having under his con- from e 
crown. 


tration certain meaſures, which will occaſion ſome extra- 
winary expences, not comprehended in the eſtimates laid 
eſore the houſe; hopes, from the known zeal of his faiths 
ul commons, that he ſhall be enabled to rar on the ſame 
1 the moſt effectual manner. 0 | 
This meſſage, without a coltratifiory: voice, was 1 Supplies 
o the committee of ſupply; which, upon the 14th of Fe- 1 a 
Inury, reſolved to grant his majeſty 200, O00 l. to account, 
bor carrying on the war; and about , 500 I. for ſervices that 
tar, not provided for by parliament, which was agreed to 
the houſe. + A million was likewiſe granted out of the 

ling- fund to his majeſty, for the ſervice of the year 1740 
ud about 200,000 I. for the ordinary of the navy. During 
ite courſe of thoſe grants, the gentlemen in the oppoſition 
caged the miniſtry» with puzzling the public accounts, by 
tending, that ſometimes the funds granted by parliament 
dere not ſufficient for defraying the charge of his majeſty's re- 
rave ; and therefore, that they were obliged to have recourſe 
b other funds, which occaſioned the deficiencies ſo much 
umplained of. A motion was therefore made, "That to Motion up- 
aply towards defraying the ordinary charge of his majeſty's r ne 
kvenve, or to any head contained in the ordinary eſtimate 
hereof, any ſum of public money, exceeding the ſum granted 
0 n for that e is 2 . and 
or. XX. | 7, ought 


K 
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Geo. II. ought to be prevented. But: this Wade 


_ the hovſe of veniencies from their inability to man i theiriſhipy-of x 


c.omplained at the ſame time, of the treatment ein” 


48060 ; Tar HISTORY. 


x + 40. negative as were a great number of other teizing\maiin 
739: for "Papers; which were almoſt every day renewed, and wh i 
it is uſeleſs to repeat here, ſmatetioncs upon TO 

_ ſometimes without any. 7 is 


Journale off: During thoſe conteſts, the government fele ſenſible in 


COMMONS, 


9 According to an account given in laſt-year, upon 
B 7˙—— 
ſeamen had been muſtered on hoard the royal na bom | 
Fe of Necomber, 1738, to the 3 iſt 2 177 
=> public clamour at the ſame time, of the great num 
ef captures made by the Spaniards, - bourly increaſing pn 
duced many very warm  refleQions' aan the . 
the admiralty, or which was the ſame the. miniſe 
under whoſe controul they were always ſuppoſed w; ; 
The method of preſſing, to which: che 
ſometimes reduced, — only to increaſe the deen t 
the merchants of London, who were perpetually plying bo 
houſes of parliament” with complaints of their trade bel 
neglected. The matter was therefore referred to- a 000 
mittee of the houſe of commons, who found invincible il 
ſtacles in their endeavours to remedy the i — 
other way, than by eſtabliſhing a — regiſter of all ie 
men, watermen, fiſhermen, li 12 keelmen, bargeme! 
| and ſeafaring men, capable of ſervice at ſea, throughout h 
Bill fora majeſty's dominions. A bill for this effect was according! 
— of preſented to the houſe an the 5th of February; 1 
Wager, and after being read the firſt-time, it was © 
to be printed. But on the 19th of February dern ke 
read the ſecond time, it was regarded with a kind of 4 fl 
horror, as being no better than a 2 of the Frene 
ordinance for the fame purpoſe, and directly tending we 
fave the moſt uſeful body of men in the 
created - ſuch diſlike to it, that the — di not chi 
ſupport the bill againſt the man : 
were made n Sir Charles Wager rnd Jak 
ris, who were concerned in preparing the bill, very © 
admitted the charge of its being a French ſar veg a 
therefore diſagreeable to them; doe that it r 
pedient that they could hit upon, and perh _—_— 
that could be devifed, with any probability 


with, as if they had attempted. to palm a French meak 
_ the houſe, after ou Tad ns in the 5 


4 
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without 7 W go 1 to burg! in F ; , et bm Geo, „I. | 
that was before them, and wit e very lame title. U be 
ie whole, therefore, the miniſter Was one of the 1 5 


do ſuggeſted that it might be proper to drop the bill, whic 

mw accordingly done, and a Pop was thereby ee to the 

utber effuſion of dec amation and abuſe againſt Ng 

nent. A motion was then made for the houſe to 18 Tt. it= 5 

uf into a committee the Monday following, to conſider of N 

de heads of a bill, for the further and better encouragement | 
# ſeamen to enter into his majeſty” s ſeryice ; but this rela- 4 

ation, however well intended, never. pfedpped the deſired wy 

fett, though it ſeemed to be ced | upon by all parties, that. 

regiſter was abſolutely mw F 80 the fir. reſolution 

which the committee came to, Match the 13th, was, . a 

voluntary regiſter of ſeamen would be of great utility to the 

kingdom. 

f he uncertain ſituation, which Great Britain had WA Meſtage | | 

bme time in, with regard to a war with France, had deter- 25M iv 
nined his majeſty to ſtrengthen the proteſtant intereſt IN cerning the 

emany ; and on the 6th of March, he acquainted the 18 ernte of 

lament, that having received propoſals for a martia be- the _ 
een the princeſs Mary and prince Frederick of Heſſe, ſon wo won 
f prince William, landgrave of Heſſe, brother to the king Hell, 
if Sweden, he had been pleaſed favourably to accept, and 

pree to the ſame 3 and that as he made no doubt, but that 

his alliance with ſo conſiderable a proteſtant family, would 

e to the general ſatisfaction ; he therefore romiſed himſelf 

e concurrence of parliament, in enabling im to give ſuch 


portion to his daughter, as m 97 be ſuitable to the mw | 


( dignity of his crown and fami | 
Upon receiving this meſſage, t e commons, after voting Her portion 
| addreſs of thanks to his mejeſty, voted forty collage yoted, 
pounds to be granted for the marriage-p rtion, and a bill 

2 wa ordered in and carri through for that 


155 moderation of the miniſter, in ſuffering every motion 
Mat had the leaſt appearance of public utility to paſs, was 
ulirued by his enemies into his fear of their growing num= 
de, which indeed of late was increaſed, hey obſerved, 
Wwever, that many of their friends were abſent from the 
louſe, and they reſulved to muſter up their, whole force once 
ſore, to try their ſtrength | in favour of the place- bill. Ac- Motion for 
ordingly, on the 18th of December, a motion was made, a call, 
ir a call of the houſe. This motion was treated by the 
ends of the miniſter with ſome degree of ridfcule, upon 

5 F f 2 — * 


Geo. II. refleQing on the ſeceſſion of laſt ſeſſion: and they obe 
1739 40. that all who were concerned in that unconſtitutional meaſure, 


had been very favourably dealt with, in being ſuffered to 
return to the houſe, and in not being expelled for eber. The 
. other party, however, inſiſting upon their motion, à diviſich 
rejected. followed, and it was rejected by a majority of 1 36 again 
Journals of 61, This great diſparity of numbers did not diſcourage the 
the houſe of party; for the motion for the place: bill was again renewed 
Dec. 18, and ſupported with the ſame arguments gs uſual. This bill, 

however, admitted of a much greater number of exceptions 


© 4 


| Motion for (no leſs than 150) of gentlemen, who had places under 


the 
a place-bill government, and were allowed to fit in the houſe of com- 
mons. This great number of exceptions ſeemed to have | 
had a very powerful effect upon the houſe; for, after's very 
long debate, in which all the former arguments were retail. 
— be ed, it was rejected by a majority of no more than 222 againſt 
MY 206, After this, the houſe applied more vigorouſly than 
Mone, ever, to granting the ſupplies ; four ſhillings. upon the land- 


* tax was granted for the ſervice of the current year, and the | 
whole expence of the war during that period, amounted to - 
about 4,00cooo ſterling. „ | 

In the houſe of peers, very little material paſſed of any | 
great importance, till his majeſty had ſent his meſſage of the 4 
12th of February, to the houſe of commons for « ſupply 
without taking any notice of the lords. This was highly | 
reſented by ſome peers, as being unprecedented and uncon- 

Motion in ſtitutional. The houſe of lords, it was ſaid, never had given ; 

the houſe of up their right to grant money, as well as to adviſe upon . 

| as meaſures; and ſevere obſervations were thrown out, as if t 

the miniſter conſidered the houſe, where he himſelf fat, as . 

the only houſe of parliament, becauſe they had appropriated | 0 

to themſelves the right of granting money; and a queſtion y 

was moved, that the ſending a meſſage, ſigned by the t 

king, to the houſe of commons, for a ſupply, and not ſend- 5 

ing the like to the houſe of lords, is derogatory to the con- t 

ſtant uſage of parliament, and hee infringement of the t 
privileges of the houſe of lords.” The matter did not ad- n 

mit of much debate, for it was owing in a great meaſure to tt 
overſight, but was not thought of conſequence enough to © 

_ occaſion any difference between the two houſes, at a time h 

when national unanimity was neceſſary, The motion was 1 

: ; therefore dropt upon the previous queſtion, which was, whe- p 
«r0pt, ther it ſhould be put or not, being carried in the negative, th 


by a majority of 68 againſt 38. 


The 


ing this motion to paſs, as it carried. an oblique reflection 


that the ſame care ſhall be continued.” In conſequence. of 


The court of Spain, had by this time thought proper to Geo. II. 
declare war in form againſt Great Britain; and great num- 1739-40. 
bers of Britiſh ſhips were carried as prizes into the Spaniſh ———— 
harbours, particularly that of St. Sebaſtian." This produced dens. 
a motion in the houſe of commons, That the commiſſion- * : 9 20 
ers for executing the office of lord high admiral of Great 
Britain, do lay before the houſe a liſt of ſuch of his maje- 
ſty's ſhips of war, as have been employed as cruizers, for 
the protection of the trade of the kingdom on this ſide.Cape 
Finiſterre, ſince the 10th of July- laſt, diſtinguiſhing the 
time each ſhip was ordered to remain, and the time ſuch 
ſhip did actually remain on ſuch cruize, together with the 
reaſons of her returning to any port of this kingdom.” But 
as this motion tended to diſcover to the public, and conſe- 
quently to the enemy, the number of ſhips actually upon 
duty in thoſe parts, it was thought of ſo dangerous a nature, 
that it was rejected, by a majority of 145 againſt 97. The . 
throwing out this motion was greatly exclaimed againſt; but 
next day, the miniſtry agreed to addreſs his majeſty, to Adareſ on 
give directions, that over and above the ſhips of war em- that head, 
ployed againſt the enemy, ſuch a ſufficient number of his 
ſhips may be appointed to cruize in proper ſtations, for ſe- 
curing and protecting the trade of his ſubjects, as ſhall be 


conſiſtent with the defence and protection of his majeſtys 


dominions, and the ſafe convoying the trading ſhips of the 
nation to and from foreign parts. 

The public was extremely ſurprized at the miniſtry ſuffer- * ang 

e lame. 

upon themſelves. But the truth was, that about this 
time, both the French and the Dutch, under pretext of their 
neutrality, had commenced carriers to the Spaniards, and _ 
upon their being ſtopt and: viſited by the Britiſh ſhips of 
war, had entered | Laws complaints at London ſuch practices, - 
they ſaid, not being warranted by the laws of nations or by 
treaties. The court of England in anſwer, told them, that 
their complaints ſhould be examined; but choſe to leave it 
to the parliament, to expreſs the ſenſe of the public, in a 
matter that ſo nearly touched the national intereſt, When 
the above addreſs was preſented to his majeſty, he returned 
to it the following remarkable anſwer. <* All poſſible care 
has been taken in carrying on the war againſt Spain, in the 
moſt proper and effectual manner, and at the ſame time, ſor 
protecting the trade of my ſubjects ; and you may be aſſured, 


this addreſs, however, the building of a number of 20 gun 
. | ſmips, 


; . 
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Geo. II. ſhips, to cruize upon the enemy's privateers, was haften 
1739-40. and ſtx ſhips of war and ſtoreſhips were ſeht to reite 
: | * admitral Haddock in the Mediterranean, W he dufſt no 
Admiral ventute to divide his force, it being every day eee 
Haddock that à French ſquadron would join the Spaniſh fleet, Whiich 

"we was a main cauſe why the Engliſh trade there fuffefcc ib 
much in the beginning of the waer. 

Number of The number of ſeamen employed on board the royal nay 

ben. n the beginning of the year 1740, amounted (ſuppofing 

fhip to have its complement) to about 34.562, a Seite 

number than it was thought, by ſome of the leading mer- 

chants in the houſe of commons, Great Britain could für- 

nifh, conſidering the great demand there was for ſeamefi for 

trading ſhips. But a public calamity, pethaps, in 4 great 

' meaſure contributed to the public ſervice in this reſpect. For 

venere froſt the ſeverity of the ſeaſon towards the cloſe of the yeat 17 39, 
Nac and in the beginning of 1740, was as great as ever hat 
been known in England. The Thames was ſo thorought! 

frozen over, that it was as much crowded with hops ati 

carriages, as the ſtreets. The extretnity of the cold pre- 

vented the coaleries from being worked as uſual, nor could 

the ſhips bring their coals to London, on accoutit of the 

froft; ſo that coals were at a moſt exceſſive price. Fowls 

w7 . — were found frozen = death, — the tivers all over 

3reat Britain, and through moſt parts of Europe, were frozen 

like the Thames. The — of die. were rendered almoſt 
impaſſable, and the moſt ſhocking accidents upon them hap- 

pened hourly. An almoſt total ceſſation of manufaQuees 

enſued, nor could the moſt induftrious labourer earn his 

bread, The ſhipping between London-bridge and the Hvet 

| Medway were damaged, it was computed, to. the amount of 
100,000 pounds. The ſnow that had fallen when the ſte 

ſet in, added to the public diſaſters ; and many poor people, 

both within and without doors, periſhed through cold and 


| Great chari- But fortunately for the ſufferers, humanity kept equal 


* 


ties given» pace with the rigour of the ſeaſon ; and the heats of 
the Engliſh nation ſeemed to diſſolve, in proportion as the 
elements were frozen up.. Pity for the poor became now 
the reigning mode of life amongſt the great, the happy: 
and the rich. The munificence of his majeſty and the roy® 
family fer the example to the nobility, and theſe were ol 
lowed by all ranks of life, who had the means of emu 
the diftreſſes of their fellow creatures. Societies, for e 


more equal diſtribution of private charities, n 


7 


A r FBI 


. + = 


e 2 
to become, not only ſtewards, but inſpectors, f poor. 1739-40. 
Some ad a has been before obſerved, roſulted 


fom all this mifery, which laſted till the end of February, 
nd ended in ſuch à ſcene of fragments of ice and ſnow. 
foating down the Thames, as could not be equalled by rhe 
doldeſt imagination in painting ot poetry; Beſides manning , 
the navy, the army, which, with the marines included; now 
conliſted of 34, ooo men in Great Britain, had its numbers 
quickly compleated. - The hardſhips'the common people hac 
ately ſuffered, rendered them more induſtrious and more 
humble, and the charities of the great became more public, 
and more permanent. Berg hos Log tot 35, 0h, 
This ſeaſon of calamity was quickly ſucceeded by on- 
of feſtivity ; for, upon the 13th of March, captain Renton 


waited upon his majeſty at St. James's, with the authentic  _ 
xccount of admiral W — at Porto- bello. The CO 
captain was by his majeſty nobly rewarded for his intelli- neus arriv- 
gence, and the miniſtry omitted no demonſtrations, that ing of Porto. | 
could teſtify their ſincere-joy on receiving the news. As ele being 


ſoon as it was publiſhed in the Gazette, the houſe of peers 


ent to the houſe of commons an addreſs. of congratulution Addreſ of 


for their concurrence, / which being filled up accordingly and both houſes 


_— as follows. D's ay Wh | =, 
«+ Moſt gracious ſovereign 3 We, your majeſty's du- 
iful and loyal ſubſecte, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
commons in parliament aſſembled, do congratulate your ma- 


jelty on the glorious ſucceſs of your majeſty's arms in the 


Weſt-Indies, under the command of vice-admiral Vernon, 
by entering the port, and taking the town of Porto-bello, 
and demoliſhing and levelling all the forts and caſtles belong- 
ing thereto, with fix ſhips of war only.”  _ | 
{© This enterprize, ſo wiſely concerted, and ſo bravely 
conducted, cannot fail of giving the utmoſt joy to all your © 
majeſty's faithful ſubjeRs, ſince it affords the moſt reaſonable 
hopes and expectations, that, by the blefling of God upon 
your majeſty's 'councils and arms, it may be attended with 
other important advantages, and highly contribute to the 
obtaining real and effectual ſecurity of thoſe juſt rights of 
navigation and commerce, belonging to your majeſty's ſub- 
jects, for the preſervation of which, your majeſty entered 
into this — ary war.“ PEO ,, 
When the addreſs came to the commons, their houſe was 
remarkably thin; and the addreſs had not, in the form it. 
was ſent down, the words with fix ſhips of as => 
FE $ | 4 
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739-40. the houſe, that he could; take Porto- Bello with, that ae, 


| houſe, who thought they conveyed a reproachful inflamation 


only ſerve to revive the animoſities of the publie 3 h the 


A divifion 
carried a- 
gainſt the 
court, 


Popularity 
of Verncn. 


exaggerated beyond , meaſure ; meanings were ſuggeſted that 
never were intended, and conſequences drawn that never fol- 
lowed. The oppoſition, who counted upon Vernon 38 4 
creature of their own preferring, reſolved. to avaibithem- 


An embargo 
laid on thip- 
Ping, 


commons, complaining of the great hardſhips; the continu; 
ange of the embargo brought upon, trade in general.;.and 


A 
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THE HIS TORY \ 
ut ſeveral of Vernon's friends, who had heard him in 


inſiſted. upon thoſe words being inſerted.» Theya erg 
poſed: by the few of the miniſterial party who were in the 


againſt the memory of admiral Hoſier, and that then cu 


addition being inſiſted upon, it was carried upon & an 
of 36 againſt 313 and being agreed to by the peers, wr 


ſented accordingly; and it drew from his majeſty the i6 
ing anſwer. My lords and gentlemen, I thank v for 
your dutiful congratulation on this ſucceſs which is ſo Much 
for the honour and intereft of my crown. and kingdoms The 
ſatisfaction you expreſs in the meaſures I have taken, is dery 
agreeable to me EIN AE © 
A Roman conſul, after reducing a province, never eee 
greater marks of public applauſe from his country thaniadmi- 
ral Vernon did from his upon the demolitian of Porto: Helo. 
His name, not only amongſt the lower hut the moſt gillin- 
guiſhed ranks, became proverbial for courage; his exploit w 


ſelves of his name; and ſome of their heads entered in- 
to a correſpondence with him, which has been ſince publiſh- 
ed, and in which they repreſented the miniſter and his friends 
as ſecret enemies to his perſon and ſucceſs, and themſelves as 
the patrons of his glory, and the ſureties for his conduct to 
the public. A man of Vernon's warm conſtitution and re: 
ſentful temper, could not but be affected with thoſe repteſen- 
tations which he thought came from his friends; and be 
conceived a deep diſlike to every perſon employed, and 
every meaſure concerted for the public ſervice, becauſe he 
thought all came from the miniſter or his friends; and in. 
deed moſt of the terrible misfortunes that afterwards att. 
the Britiſh arms in America, were owing to his invineible 
prepoſſeſſions. . 30:35am 
An embargo upon all ſhipping, except coaſters, had gol 
tinued by order of the lords of the admiralty ever ſince the 
1k of February to the 28th of March, when. a petition from 
the merchants and owners of ſhips and, others: concerned 
in manufactures and commerce, was ſent to the hole of 
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wantonneſs.. The fact was, that the petitioners had been 1740. 
amongſt the loudeſt in the outcry that had been raiſed againſt ———— 7 
the government for not protecting their trade; and as hat 
clamour encreaſed, the neceſſity of employing more ſeamen SO 
encreaſed likewiſe, & The: lords of the admiralty had em- 
ployed every fair means in their power to procure ſeamen, 
but without ſucceſs, till they were reduced to the diſagreeable 
alternative of either impoſing the embargo, or permitting 
the ſervice of the public to ſuffer. To give all theveaſe, 
however, in their power to trade, they ſoon took off the em- 
bargo on foreign ſhips, and acquainted the maſters of Britiſh 
ſhips, that they were very willing to take it off entirely, if every 
maſter, or merchant, or owner of a ſhip would, in propogtion -  - 
to their number of hands, contribute to the ſupply of the 
navy, Though nothing could be more reaſonable, and, in- greatly er- 
deed, neceſſary, than this conduct, yet it was repreſented, — 2 
in the anti- miniſterial ſpeeches and writings, as an intole- N 
rable oppreſſion upon commerce, calculated with a view to 
make the city of London and the trading part of the nation 
weary of the war. The miniftry, however, did not thinæ 
fit to comply with the prayer of the petition, which was to 
be heard by counſel — the embargo. They very juſtly 
thought, that to admit counſel on ſuch a head, was ſtripping 
his majeſty and the government of one of their moſt unquei- 
tionable prerogatives; and the petition was therefore rejected 
by a majority of 166 againſt 95. | This ſeaſonable firmneſs 
of the government was attended with very good effects: for 
the merchants, at laſt, agreed to carry one third of their crew 
landmen, and to furniſh one man in four to the king's ſhips ; 
upon which condition their ſhips had protections granted 
them, and about the 14th of April the embargo was taken It is taken 
off from all merchant ſhips in the ports of Great Britain and . 
lreland outward. bound. . . PW DS 

Little more remains to be added to the hiſtory of parlia- Excellent 
ment in this ſeſſion, which, like the laſt, was productive of £496 ee : 
many excellent laws, and more would have paſſed, had it not : 
been for the ſpirit of party that prevailed. A bill for prohi- 
biting commerce with Spain, created ſome difference between 
the two houſes, which occaſioned ſeveral conferences; but 
the lords at laſt dropt their amendments, and it paſſed. The 
ate of paper- money in the Britiſh colonies, in America 
was taken into conſideration, and found to be very deplo- 
fable and prejudicial to trade; and ſeveral unanimous. reſolu- 


tons for addreſſing bis majeſty on that head were paſſed 1 5 
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„ THE HYSTO REY 
Geo. II. the rn ce that he ſhould require.and' 
1740, mand the teſpeQtiy 


e governors of his colonies and planitaticns 

— in America, not to give affent to, or paſs any ac, with 
bills of credit may be iſſued in lieu of money WIe 
claufe be inſetted in ſuch act, declating that the fame al 
not take effect, until the ſaid act ſhould be approved byhis 

majeſty. Several excellent reſolutions upon the dear of 


coals in and about the city of London, and to remedy the 
ſame for the future, were likewiſe agreed to by the commons; 

| but as both theſe were matters of great intricacy and difficy 
to remedy, nothing farther upon them could be done 
ſefion. An excellent law, however, was continued relating 
to the premiums upon the importation of all kinds f mite 
rials for ſhip-rigging, for encouraging the Greenland fiſhery 
by granting a farther bounty to all ſhips employed id the 
whale fiſhing during the war, and for protecting their crews 

from being impreſſed, gg. 
Speech at by a ſpeech, in which he thanked the commons for the ef. 
-_ — fectual ſupplies they had granted for carrying on the war; 
| and expreſſed great ſatisfaction in the ſuccefs of his arts in 
diſtreſſing the Spaniards in the moſt valuable branches of their 
commerce. He renewed his moſt earneſt exhottativhs to 
unanimity, and concluded with hoping that the preparations 
which he was now making for carrying it on in the 
moſt proper places, and in the moſt vigorous and effecual 
manner, would be bleft with ſucceſs equal to their juſt ex. 
pectations. The parliament was then prorogued ts the 3d 
of June, and by various prorogations afterwards," to the 18th 

of November following. en en 
Proſeention The voice of the public, at this time, called loudly for 
of che war proſecuting the war with all imaginable vigour ; and the 
TOO” miniftry, as well as the parliament and people, were Unati- 
mous in thinking that the enemy could be no way ſo ein 

tually diſtreſſed as in America. It was this induced his ma- 
jeſty to come to the refolution hinted at in the latter pat of 
his ſpeech, and to puſh on a war in America with armaments, 

both by fea and land, more powerful than any that had ever 
been "#1 in that part of the globe. The admiralty had, 
with inexpreflible pains and diligence, put the navy into good 
order; and the levying the new bodies of marines and'land- 
forces had been carried on with great ſucceſs.” Thoughthe 
| Spaniards ſtill continued to take a great many Engliſh Thips, 
yet they were of ſmall value compared to thoſe taken by the 
Eovgliſh from them. In a few months, many marine com- 
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the fpoils of the enemy, without d. nay, almoſt with- 
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erations againſt the enemy in America. 


Great Britain, and he found the government'chiefly inclined 
to attack Carthagena ; but as Porto-Bello had been always 
tis favourite object, he was left at liberty to act as he ſhouh 
ſee occaſion ; only he was to attack the Spaniſh plate fleet by 
il means wherever he could find it. The fame i 

ms ſhewn him by his majeſty and the miniſtry, after the de- 
molition of Ports. Bello; ; and he was given to underſtand 


« direion to act againſt the Spaniards in ſuch manner, and 
« in ſuch places, as ſhould appear to him beſt to anſwer the 
« to di noy 'the. 2 in the moſt effectual 


* ſuch of their Hook and fettlements as. he ſhould think 


from a common but ill-grounded notion that ftilf prevails wi 


. SEIGSESETZS 


var under admirat Vernon. 
ln the mean while, part of the Briziſh | 

admiral Haddock, went to Portmahon, while the other part, yy 
which had been all the winter at ſea, and therefore were un ; 
ft for ſervice, went to Gibraltar, and this gave the Spa- 
niards an yy” there tes of bringing their ſquadron at Cadiz to 
join that at F erol, whence two ſhips of war had been 
ſome time before diſpatched, with 500 land forces on board, 
toreinforce the garriſon of Carthagena. At the ſame time, 
tiey drew down a great number of troops towards the coaſts 
of Gallicia, and publicly declared they were to be employed 
under the duke of Ormond, who was then in Spain, in a 


t This is from the eolleRion was boek out of the lift of flag 
af letters publiſhed by -admiral owns, © 
Vernon himſelf, after hie name — 
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deſcent 5s 
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mnders, and failors —— Had _ enriched Geo: H. 


1740. 


nber; and n e e e rent 

jous ſpirits to the U They were eightned A 
— they reflected upon the conduct ſucctfs of their 
ſwourite admiral, who was now become their idol, and whom 
the government had agreed ſhould be the man to carry on the 


He himſelf bad been confilee@ ind the twitter before he le 


Great favour 
ſhewn him. 


hy one of his majeſty's principal ſeeretaries of Nate, «& that Letter from 
« the king did not think proper to preſcribe any particular the 4. of N, 
« ſervice to be undertaken by him, but left it entirely to hid von | 


1740. 


« ends 1 by his majelty's orders to him, which were, 
manner, by, taking 1 their ſhips, and himſelf of 2 


* practicable to attempt. It has been thought proper to 
zue this paſſage at large, in order to vindicate the — 


ſome, if had been for cramping the Hperations of the | 


+ Letter from 
fir Charles 
ager to 
adm. . 
non, June 
10, 1740. 
Spaniſh ſhips 
fail from 


Cadiz to | : 


? Ferol, 
An invaſion 
threatned, 
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Geo. II. deſcent upon England. When it was known. in Ea 


1740. that the Cadiz ſquadron was ſailed, orders were ſent to r "* 
.———— Chaloner Ogle, who was then with a, ſmall ſquadrgn.on we ©" 
coaſts of Spain, to. follow them if they. were gone to Ame- ne 

Ditto, to rica. But, upon hearing of the junction of their _ſquadraa vor 
ditto Aug.6. at Ferol, he came to England, and orders were given:for fi- Gu 
ting out a fleet of twenty men of war of 60, 70, and 80 bp 

guns, under fir John Norris, and to attempt to deſtroy them of 

in the harbour, though it was very ſtrong naturally, aud wel 4 
defended by art. ee ee e Mn” - " 

Bir Jobs. - | Had Norris been able to have got his ſquadron ready to = 
Norris ſent Put to ſea in time, it is hard to fay what the event of that 5 
ro attack undertaking might have been. It is certain that the expec- * 
Ferol, p | 1 £ r n w! 
a tations of the public were never, during all the war, raiſed 0 
higher than they were upon this occaſion. Some thoughts 1 

were at this time entertained of one day making his royal f 
highneſs the duke lord high admiral of Great Britain; as it - | 
expected the chief operations of the war, ſhould even France 0 

take part with Spain, would be conducted by ſea. With this 1 

view, perhaps, it was that his royal highneſs had his majeſty's 1 
permiſſion to go on board ſir John Norris's ſhip the Victoh, ? 

one of the largeſt and fineſt ever built in England, as a vo- 

lunteer in the expedition. The reſolution 2 to have 8 

Duke of been ſudden. His royal highneſs. was then at a camp which 7 
Cumertan® had been formed at Hounſlow, in expectation of an invaſion; 0 
under him, but leaving it, he arrived unexpedledly in a ſhallop at the Iſle 1 
| of Wight, where he reviewed a body of marines encamped c 
there; and then went on board, by the fame ſhallop, the 

Victory man of War. orig moore ard ? 7 RT * FO 

Diſafers of It was the 14th of July before the fleet under ſir John ; 
the fleet, Norris could ſail ;* and when it was. off Portland, the Lyon : 
man of war running foul of the Victory, carried away her f 

head, while the Lyon loſt her bowſprit and 28 men, who 

were forced . overboard by the ſhock., This and ather acct : 

dents of the ſame kind, forced fir John to put back to St, 

Helen's with the fleet, from whence he ſailed the 23d on 

which re. board the Boyne ;, but on the 25th he was ,wind-bound. in | 
turns, Torbay, and there detained by ug win till his proceed | 
ing upon his expedition became uſeleſs... 44 | 

| Marines te- When the reſolution in his majeſty's council was fixed of 


ſolved to be diſtreſſing the Spaniards in the moſt effectual manner in Ame. 
yuled. rica, it was at the ſame time agreed upon, that this co 
not be done without employing, a body of. troops, to act by 
land againſt their forts and ſettlements. As the nation h | 
oiten had experience of the inconveniences attending HUT 
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chief of the land forces, the moſt unexceptionable of any ian 1740 
the nation, was pitched upon. This was Charles Jord Cath 
cart, a Scotch nobleman. He had been bred up under the Charatter 
luke of Marlborough, who bad been often heard to expreſg a Climate, 
great value for his abilities and intrepidity. He was poſleſſed © 
it the ſame time of coolneſs, equanimity, and addreſs; that 
recommended him even beyond his great military abilities to 
the command deſtined for him by his majeſty; and to croẽ]n 
al, he was in his perſon and conduct ſo little obnoxious to 
any party, that Mr. Pulteny, then at the head of the oppb- 
ftion in England, repreſented him as here deſeribed ins letter Dated, Lon- 
which about this time he wrote to admiral Vernon; and ſir don Aug. 17. 
Charles Wager, in another letter to the ſame admiral, "gave Ditto. 
tim the like character 19 hg URL 1890t) il Aut. 6. 
t is hard to ſay whether the court of France, or that of Spain, France and 
was now moſt alarmed.” Beſides Great Britain, they were to fd. 
contend with the weakneſs of his Catholic majeſty, who was 
cat up with ſpleen and ſuperſtition; and it required at this time 
all the art his queen” Was capable of employing, to divert him 
from the reſolution of reſigning once more his crown in fa- 
vour of the prince of Aſturias, who was known not to be See Vol. 
fvourably diſpoſed either to the French or the Italian intereſt. XIX. p. 514. 
The ſcheme of invading Great Britain in favour of the pro- 
tender, was undertaken to divert him from that reſolution. 
The late duke of Ormond, and other exiles: for the Stewart 
family, were talked to about it; but the duke, who was no- 
grown indolent and paſt his days of enterprize, perceiving 
that the troops as well as ſhipping were unprovided with 
tranſports and almoſt every thing that could render ſuch an 
er attempt ſucceſsful, declined being concerned in it. Upon 
ho this a reſolution was taken, that the: Spaniſh fleet ſhould; at 
by all events, ſail from Ferol for the Weſt-Indies ; which it did, 
* while fir John Norris lay wind- bound. This ſtep was not 


Fi 


38 
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on entirely agreeable to the private ſenſe of the French court, 
1 who had encouraged that of Spain in their chimerical inva- 
. lion of Great Britain, in hopes of bringing home in their 
| own ſhips the treaſures of America. With this view, they 
of had ſent a great many ſhips to Ireland, where they had been 


% loaded with proviſions for the Weſt-Indies; but that being h 
d known to the government of England, an embargo was put ꝑmbergo in 
y upon all the ſhipping in Ireland, where fourteen French ſhips Leland, | 
1 at that very time were taking in proviſion. , my 
- This was allowed by all ſober perſons to be a wiſe and a 
8 ſeaſonable meaſure in the Britiſh miniſtry. . The French 

| court 


nents between the land "and ſea officers; à commander in Gdoull 


Geo. II, court had already inſolently notified to them, that they 
1740. determined to take part in defending the Spaniſh 


Claims of At the ſame time, they ſet up a claim of privilege to 
we French Spaniſh property on board their ſhips, under — the 
andDutc «free bottoms make free goods; and the Dutch entered 


| Letter from Of peace (which was not the caſe with . 


Firmneſs of Notwithſtanding all the outery againſt them, it is; | OT 
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in America, ſhould' the Engliſh attempt to conquer them, 
pretending they were, by treaty, obliged to guarantee the, 


the ſame claim; nay, ſeveral ſhips under Imperial. colour 
had been loaded with Spanjſh commodities at Cadiz. ... . . 
Though the above maxim could be underſtood only of 
that commerce which ſubſiſts between two nations in time 


egard to the French 
taking Spaniſh treaſures on board in America) yet the Spy 
niards bad already ſet many eminent inſtances of diſregard v 
it, by taking Engliſh property out of Dutch; vellels ; and de- 
claring that no neutral bottom ſhould prevent their ſeizing i 
wherever they could find it. It is certain, that een the 
Dutch, at this juncture, entered into very unnatural connec- 
tions with Spain —.— — 7 1 » and the 
-dependence t that they could protect Spanith property 
on board 1 and 4 Burch ſhip, richly laden, had 
been actually taken, bound from Cadiz, with a viceray for 
Mexico on board. | 25 {ee 


that no ſet of men ever behaved with more ſteadineſs and n- 
ſolutian than the Engliſh miniſtry did in conducting the war 
at this time. The French miniſter, cardinal Fleury, was, by | 
policy as well as habit, fincerely diſpoſed to peace; and ſo 
was the French court in general, provided they could. gain 
more by peace than they poſſibly could by even the moſt ſue | 
ceſsful war againſt Great Britain, which muſt have been the 
caſe, had they been permitted to protect the Spaniſh p 
perty coming from, or going to, America; and if the 2 
liih had been weak enough to have been deterred by their de- 
clarations from attempting any thing againſt Spain in the 
Weſt-Indies. But the cardinal finding this not to be thc 
caſe, once more, this ſummer, ordered the French miniſſer at 
Londen to offer, in the moſt folemn manner, the mediation 
of his moſt Chriſtian majefty for terminating all differences 
between the courts of Great Britain and Spain; and if it un 
agreeable to his Britannic majeſty, he was willing that thc 
courts of Vienna and Portugal ſhould be joined with h in 
the mediation. This offer was received with great gold. 
neſs, but civilly; and the anſwer given by the council of 
England was, that they wanted nothing more chan f faſt f 


This anſwer being logked upon. 28. 2 rxje@tion af all offers French 
of accommodation, orders were immediately.diſpatched, from am W 
the court of Verſailles; to the marquis d Antin at Breſt, to America. 


ake upon him the gemmand. of the ſquadtan there, canſiut> 


ing of twelve large ſhips. and to proceed with it * 0 
2 Weſt- Indies, there to join the Spaniſh uadron. Tho; 
the diſappointment the French had met with by the embargo 
in Ireland had left their ſhips in a very bad; plight for ſo long 
2 voyage, yet d' Antih was farced to comply and another 
ſquadron of like foree was ordered upon the fame ſervice 
from Toulon at the ſame time. MER hg cle an 1 ; to 
Thoſe unexpected events threw the government of. Eng- 
lind at firſt into ſome eonſternation but ĩt ſean, vaniſhed. upon 
rcollecting, that the flower both of the French and Spaniſh 
marine being now failed for America, they needed be under 
ltle or no apprebenſion from an invaſion and that they had 2 
at ſea force enough ta encounter their armaments. It was Letter from 
therefore reſolved, that inſtead of ſending, as was firſt pro- Jen's 
poſed, no mare than-ſfix-men of war with the troops under res, 24, 
lord Catheart, they hauld have ſuch a number of ſhips-to atr 1740-41. 
tend them, as ſhould be ſufficient to encqunter all events. 
In the mean while great differences aroſe about the objec or 1 
of this formidable oppaſition, and many. debates were hald about che 
about it in the Englith cabinet. Vernon, in his letters to the places to be 
brds of the admiralty, and to other members of the gayern- pena” > wg 
nent, had expreſſed great diflike to all expeditions againſt be 
Spaniards in America, in which be was not to have the ſole 
direction. He, at the ſame time, eptered the molt bitter com- 
plints againſt the delays that had happened in not ſending 
dim farther reinforcements of ſhips, men, ſtores, and provi- 
ilons; and threw out in his letters many ſevere reflections, 
u if the miniſter intended to ſacrifice him to his private con- 
zeftions with France. Even thoſe atrocious charges, however 
goundleſs, were overlooked. They were conſidered as pro- — 
ccding from miſimormation, aud all was pardoned to his | 
popularity and the important ſerxices he had already done to 
the public. The queſtion in the cabinet was, whether the 
particular deftination of the ſervice ſhould not be named in 
the ocders; ſent gut with lord Cathcart ? One party was for 


naming 


$64 . THE HESTOEST : 
Geo. II. naming Carthagena, and another the Havannah ; wich un 
1740. conſidered 'as.. being by far the moſt important and 8 

| — fortified place the Spaniards had in America; and, i if taken, 
of the greateſt importance to the intereſt of Great "Britain 

This opinion was, undoubtedly, the: beſt  foundedy had: the 

ba ungertaking been practicable. og N 
Deſcription © The Havannah is ſituated in the iſle of Cuba; 2 
of the Ha- the paſſage to and from the gulph of Florida, by Which the 
vangab, and poſſeffion of it by the Engliſh would make them m̃aſtet bf al 


reaſohs for 


attacking it. the Spaniſh navigation in the Weſt- Indies. The iſlan being 


fruitful, large and healthy, was naturally much preferable ( 
to any iſland the Engliſh have in America; and the'fupe. 
riority of Great Britain at ſea, with the vaſt ſtrengthy of the f 
place, if taken, muſt have rendered it almoſt impoflible for 1 


the Spaniards to recover it. Above all it was urged; that the 
Engliſh poſſeſſing the Havannah, rendered themſelves maſter 
of all the above advantages, withour: the danger of being 
corrupted or enervated by poſlefling the ſources of i ther 
riches in Mexico and Peru: and amongſt other excellent aft 
that paſſed the laſt parliament, one for naturalizing all en 
proteſtants who ſhould reſide ſeven years in any of his m 
jeſty's colonies in the Weſt-Indies, preſented a fait projet 
of its being ſoon peopled if it was taken. 1? 1 
Buch were the arguments urged for the favourers of the 
ſcheme, who were the heads of the oppoſition. But, mam 
of the ſoundeſt heads in England thought, that the tatig af 
the Havannah would be like declaring perpetual war net only 
| againſt Spain, but againſt all the nations of Europe coneern- 
ed in her American commerce. That ſooner or later, ther 
fore, England muſt be obliged to give it up; and that the 
could receive no equivalent that was in the power of Spain 
to give her, which, could- indemnify her for the expence. of 
blood and treaſure ſhe muſt be at in the acquiſition, «Add to 
this, that the Havannah was always well provided for a 
fence, and was, by nature, almoſt impregnable by ſea; ©: 
* Referred to The arguments on both. ſides being weighed): ack great 
a council of number of people who were well acquainted with the Hz 
— e vannah being examined, and declaring, that though the) 
les. thought the attempt by ſea would be extremely hazardous, i 
not impracticable, yet they had been informed that tlie place 
was acceſſible by land, it was reſolved with the e ar 
of lord Cathcart himſelf, that no particular inſtructions ſhould 
be ſent; but that, when he arrived at Jamaica, where be upo 
was to join Vernon, a council of war ſhould be called, Thi 
and there it ſhould be finally determined, upon what 125 Y 
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OF ENGLAND,, 


icular ſervice the fleet and the army ſhould go; or rather, Geo. II. 
whether they ſbquld attack the Havannah or Carthagena, - 1740. 


yhich all agreed were the only two objects belonging to the 
enemy in thoſe parts that were worthy ſo great an arma - 
ment. | : 8 ; ee, „ 7 
Z 
firt Chagre taken— Affairs of the continent—Deaths f 
the king of Pruſſia—emperor of Germany—and the 
Carina Affairs of the city of London-—Parhament 
meets Great debates upon the peers addreſs —Anſon's 
expedition— Motion in both bouſes againſt fir Robert 
Walpole — Defeated — Carthagena attacked. Attempt 


upon Cuba. © | . 


HIL E thoſe matters were debating in England, Ver- Fort Chagre 
non, that he might, in ſome meaſure, continue to de- tacked and 


ſerve the high opinion that had been formed of him in England, 
ſet fail with his ſquadron from Port Royal in Jamaica; and af- 
ter ſurmounting ſome difficulties, he anchored in the bay of 
Playa Grande before Carthagena, and immediately began a 


— 
4 % y 


The war between the emperor and the Turks, continued to 
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2462 ;.. THE HISTORE # 
Geo. II. be carried on greatly to the diſadyantage of the former; by 
1740. bis Imperial majeſty, in order to ſave the honour of his 
—— crown and ſubjects, complained of the miſmanagement of hi 
| generals, and it laſt accepted of the mediation The French, 
the Engliſh, and the Dutch miniſters at Conſtantinople, for 

a peace, It was ſettled upon very, diſadvantageous terms 

for him, and not quite honourable, with regard to. his ally, 

the Czarina of Muſcovy, ſhe being obliged to give up to the 

Turks Belgrade, Sabatz, Servia, Auſtrian Walachla, with the 

iſle and fort of St. Elizabeth. The emperor continded to throw 

the whole blame of all his miſcarriages, during the war, 

upon his generals. General Doxat, for giving up s place 

which was not defenſible, was beheaded ; Serkendorff was 

. confined, tried, and diſmiſſed with a cenfure, which, howeve 

gentle, was unjuſt, becauſe he had been betrayed by the 

Jeſuits, who had withheld from him every thing that was 

neceſſary for making his operations ſucceſsful, Others, of 


© % : 


his generals were diſgraced, and his Imperial majeſty Anding 
4 * 


the Czarina reſented the manner in which he concluded a 
ſeparate peace with the Turks, without her privity, publiſh 
ed at laſt a manifeſto, in which he threw all the blang 
upon general Wallis and general Newperg, who, he ſaid 
had exceeded their inſtructions, in ſigning the treaty. The 
Czarina was ſenſible that his conduct was owing to his weak 
neſs ; and though ſhe had many ſignal advantages over the 
Turks, yet ſhe conſented to treat, but rejected the ſole medi 
ation of France, and refuſed to open any confefencey,. bu 
under the mediation of Great Britain, which being granted 
the conferences were opened, and the peace was yt 
cluded, which ſettled the limits between her and the, Tur 
greatly to her ſatisfaction and honour, 


N ” 


Captures of The war was all this time proceeding 


| very briſkly het 
the Span'® Spain and England. The Princeſſa, a ſhip, of the Spani 

e navy, was taken, after an obſtinate engagement, b the 
Engliſh ſhips the Orford, the Lenox, and the Kent, Bu 

this and ſome other ſucceſſes of the like kind, were great 

allayed, by the vaſt loſſes which the Engliſh  nayigatio 

daily ſuffered from the Spaniſh privateers. The real. lo it 

point of property, was far from being ſo material to dhe na 

tion, as the number of hands that were rendered uleleb i 

it, by being confined in the enemy's priſons ; this rendere 

the manning the grand fleet, which was to go out with lore 

Deted June Cathcart, very difficult. His lordſhip, in a moſt polite an 

2, 1740. friendly letter he wrote to admiral Vernon, . 


Med 
de 


1 OB. ENGLAND - If 
+ Wl tin, that the miniſters in England had aſſured his majeſty, Geo. II. 
at he ſhould ſail with the firſt fair wind after the 22d of 1740. 
que; but the reſolution taken to augment the force that 
ms to go with lord Cathcart, retarded that expedition ſo 
long, that it ended finally in its ruin. At laſt, the grand 
feet was com 5 fitted out, the embarkation was made, 
ad on the 31ſt of QQoher it ou to ſea, under fir Chaloner 
(gle. The whole conſiſted of 27 ſhips of the line, beſides 
ſigates, fireſhips, bomb-ketches, tenders, ſtoreſhips, and 
maſports. The land- forces conliſted of the ſix regiments 
o marines, Which now formed about 6000 men, and ſome 
&tchments from old corps, and theſe were to be joined by 
ſour regiments, that were ordered to be raiſed upon the con- - 
tnent of America, and ſent to Jamaica. The government, 
þ far from cramping this expedition, ſhared nothing that 
noney, intereſt, power and authority could procure, to give 
it ſucceſs ; nor was there a demand made by the officers, 
ether by ſea or land, that was not readily and punQually 
complied with. The reader in the notes will find the par- 
N : . ticulars 
A liſt of his majeſty's ſhips of war, which ſailed from St. 
Helens, October 26, 1740, under the command of fir Chaloner: _ 
Ogle, kt. rear- admiral of the blue, with a fleet of tranſports, hay- 
ing on board the marines and land-forces, commanded. by lord 


(athcart. | | | 3 
Ships names. h _ Captains, 15 Guns, Men, 
Ruſſel, on Chaloner Ogle, : 80 600 

Norris, | 

Princeſs Amelia, Hennington, 80 | $00 
Boyne, | Leſtock, 80 6 
Carolina, Griffin, 80 600 
Chicheller, Trevor, "IS. - Ws 
Cumberland, Steward, | 80 600 
Norfolk, Graves, 80 600 
Shrewſbury, Townſend, 80 600 
Torbay, Gaſcoigne, 80 500 

; Buckingham, Mitchel, 70 5 
Orford, . Lord Aug. Fitzroy, 7 I 
Prince Frederick, Lord Aub. Beauclerk, 99 480 | 
Prince of Orange, Oſborn, 70 489 - 
Suffolk, Davers, 70 480 
Auguſta, Denniſon, 70 400 
Deptford,  Moſlyr, 79 400 
Dunkick, Cooper, S A 
br... 6-2 
Lion, Cotterel, Pp 60 400 
Montague, Chambers, 60 400 
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Geo. II. ticulars of the ſhips employed in this momentous ace 8 ihn 
1740. Which was deſigned for no leſs than the reducing the Spin - 
—— monarchy in America to an incapacity of ever again in.. 
terrupting the trade, or aſſiſting the enemies, of ngland : 
The failors, who had heard wonders of the Spaniſh richs Wl .. 
there, were impatient to be in action, and lord Cuthen 
wrote to admiral Vernon, in the following terms. 
Dated as ln the corps of troops I bring you, there is ſpirit, there 
abore. . ce is good-will, which, when properly conducted, will, [ 
«© hope, produce what the nation expects from us, ' and wil 
% make us the glorious inſtruments for finiſhing the we 
« with all the advantages to the public that we can pro- 
„ miſe, from the happy beginning of it; and with this d.. 
60 tinguiſhing circumſtance, that thoſe effects have been 
ou ing to a perfect agreement between the land and ker 
& enn 
The principal commanding officers cid? 16rd Erden 
were Wentworth, Guiſe, and Blakeney, who acted "as bri- 
gadiets ; Harman and Rufane, as majors of brigade; and 
the inferior officers were the moſt proper that could be found 
to be employed. But ſome of the letters that paſſed be- 
tween ſir Charles Wager and admiral Vernon unfold à ſecret, 
the ignorance of which bore very hard upon the character 
of the miniſter at that time; which is, that if there-wa 
any delay in expediting the armament ſooner, it was not te 
be imputed to oy but to the winds ; and it may be proper 


» 3 
Ships names. 8 Guns. Men, "4 10 
Rippon, Jolley, 60 400 qu 
Superb, Hervey, 60 400 * 
| Weymouth, Knowles, 60 400 ab 
| —_ Cotes, 60 400 of 
N Litchfield, Clannad” >" 50 ©: 300 0 5 wi 
| t Hoſpital ſhips. . 8 fri 
| Princeſs Royal Tucker, _ qe: 5 
ö Scarborough, Carter, | | 98-:. - 6 
| | Fireſhips. 1 60 
| Etna, Fenwick, 3 Xx 45 : 
$ Phaeton, Kennedy, 4 e up 
Strombulo, Hay, | ae? ; Ve 
Firebrand, Barnard, 3 ( 
Veſuvius, Grey, 0 5 22 ( 
Vulcan, Pellet, 4 0 


The Buckirgham returned to Spithead the 16th, bara th 
maſts in a ſtorm on the 1| inſtant : ſhe brought advice, that 
Superb loſt all her mails, but her bowſprit ; yet got into mm 


es, 


OF ENGLAND. - 465 
here to lay before the reader, the opinion of ſir Charles, Geo. II. 
who had great experience of the climate, to which it was 1740. 
bound. It was, ſays he, firſt intended to ſend lord Cath 
« cart with ſix men of war only, but when we found the sten of 
« French declared they would not ſuffer us to make any verson, 
« conqueſts in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and ſent firſt the dated Feb, 
« Breſt, and afterwards the Toulon ſquadron, to the Weſt- + 3749-7 
Indies, which, for my part, I never imagined that they 
« would venture to do, and dare ſay, they will dearly re- 
« pent it; we were then obliged 'to add more ſhips, fo as 
« to make you at leaſt equal to all thoſe ſquadrons. I need 
« not tell you, how much. time it neceſſarily takes up to 
« prepare and victual ſo large a ſquadron for a voyage to the 
« Weſt-Indies, nor how difficult it very often is to get them 
« out of the channel when they are ready to ſai); as this 
« year, both winter and ſummer, we have experienced: and 
« { thought it would not be amiſs for both French and 
« Spaniards to be a month or two in the Weſt Indies before 
« us, provided the treaſure was not ready to embark in that 
« time, that they might be half dead, and half roaſted, 
e before our fleet arrived; as I doubt not but it.has hap- 
« pened to them: and the government here Jaying an em- 
« bargo upon all proviſions in Ireland, where the French 
« had 14 ſhips loading proviſions for the Weſt-Indies, has, 
« no doubt, been a great diſappointment to them; and, if 
« our Northern plantations did not ſupply them, (which I 
« am afraid they have) both French and Spaniſh ſquadrons 
« muſt, I ſhould think, be in great diſtreſs. 
Such was the opinion of fir Charles Wager, whoſe abili- 
ties and ſoundneſs of judgment as a ſeaman, never was 
queſtioned; and as to the other parts of his character, the 
reader will be pleaſed to take them from a.moſt unexception- | 
able authority, that of the man, who was then at the head 
of the oppoſition to all the meaſures of the miniſter, to 
whom fir Charles Wager was a profeſſed and determined 
fiend, „J eſteem fir Charles Wager much, ſays he, and Letter of Mr 
know him to be a very valuable man, extremely amiable Pulteny to 
in his character of private life, and a well-wiſher to nan gd 
* his country in his public capacity.“ VVV 
This being premiſed, the reader will judge for himſelf, 2741. 
upon the following paſſage, in a letter from fir Charles to | 
Vernon, The letters I ſent you by the Kent, found fault Ditto, Wager 
with the complaints, I was informed you made, of being to Vernon, 
abandoned and forſaken by the adminiſtration here at ap 235 
home; I do not doubt, but you was ſoon convinced, that 
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466 THE HIS TRT 
Geo. II. “you was miſtaken, and cannot but believe, that the g 
1740. © vernment here have the intereſt of the nation as much u 
8 & heart, as you have. I always ſaid, when people week 
& impatient for our ſhips to be gone before there "Was 
& ſufficient number, or men and proviſions, &c. be provide 
« that it would be better for us, knowing the treaſure wou 
4c not be ready for them, that both French and Spaniard 
« ſhould be in the Weſt-Indies two months before us; | 
<« cauſe, in that time they would be half dead, half roiſted; 
& and half ftarved, as it really happened; for I had à leite 
ce the other day from Cadiz, from one that was in D'Antiny 
& ſquadron, which ſaid, that they buried above 3000 mien.” 

The court of France, at laſt, perceiving that the Englit 
miniſtry were not to be diverted from their great point 6 
attacking Spain in the Weſt-Indies, threw off the mal 
At firſt they pretended, that they ſent their ſquadrons td the 
Weſt-Indies, not with any intention of their acting hoſtile 
there, but merely to protect the Spahiſh commerce, accord 
ing to treaty ; but they now began to talk another language, 
and as a preſude to their declaration 'of war, they employed 

ſome thouſands of men in repairing the fortifications « 

Dunkirk, in violation of the treaty of Utrecht, The cad 

of Waldegrave, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, prefented 


letter 


appeared on the part of France. Admiral Vernon, in 


a memorial upon that head. Though the thing was nototi 

ous, and though both the duke of Boufflers and the marque bre 

de Gevry were actually at Dunkirk, ſuperintending the reps W, 

rations, and the Engliſh ordered to retire from it, yet Am. ne 

lot, the French müniler, in his anſwer to the earl of Walde m 

grave's memorial, after denying that any infractione of tes dhe 

ties had been made, had the unparalleled aſſurance to go o, ©" 

as follows. © It is true, the king (meaning the "i Bl 

France) has cauſed four batteries of guns to be raiſed, ini de 

order to oblige the corſairs and p:ivateers, which infeſt then 1 

ſeas, to keep at a due diſtance from the coaſt, and to ſecure 

the inhabitants from the inſults they are liable to from then ** 

ſmalleſt ſhips : but I leave your excellency to judge, wheti u. 

this indiſpenſable and temporary precaution, which will cal of 

the moment that public tranquillity ſhall be re-eſtablih-Wſ o 

| ed, deſerves to be called a contravention of treaties, W 

| whether his majeſty has not rather reaſon to complain d r 

being, from ſuch ſlender grounds, taxed with failing in WF "* 

| engagements.” | f ut 

| This language was juſtly conſidered by all England a ul ' 

| inſolent preſude to a farther declaration, which ſoon alte! - 
| 
| 


ater to the French governor of that part of the iſland of St, Geo. II. 
omingo that belongs to France, had avowed his inten- 1740. 
jon to attack Carthagena ; and it appeared by the proceed 
ings of parliament in England, that the Engliſh were to hold © © 
all they could take from their enemies. This was farther Declaration 
ident, by the copy of a declaration, which lord Ca cart 19 be pub- | 
was ordered to diſperſe, upon his landing on any part of the Me. 
gpaniſn Weſt-Indies, promiſing indemnity and protection in ar. 
al their effects and | poſſeſſions, and the free exerciſe of | 
their religion, to all the Spaniards, who ſhould quietly ſub- 
mit to the Engliſh government, as if they were the natural 
born ſubjects of England; and that they fhould be free from 
al the taxes and oppreſſions of the Spaniſh government. 
The Indians in particular, continued the declaration, (which 
was greatly calculated to conciliate the affections of the na- 
tives) ſhall be exempted from the royal tributes and ſervices 
which they are ſubſected to, they ſhall have the privilege and 
right of trading directly with Great Britain, and all the 
Britiſh colonies in America; and, in fine, upon all occa- 
fons, and in all reſpects, they mall be conſidered, affiſted, 
favoured, and treated as the natives of Great Britain. | 

Soon after this was publickly known, the court of Contents of 
France emitted another declaration, in which they pretend- the 7785 
el, that they could not be unconcerned ſpectators of the p;,,0. 
prodigious armaments formed by England againſt the Spani 
Weſt.- Indies, which tended to throw the whole trade and 
riches of the new world into the hands of the Engliſh, in 
manifeſt violation of all treaties and conventions, particularly 
the treaty of Utrecht. The declaration ſet forth at the ſame 
time, that the marquis d'Antin, the French admiral, in the 
Weſt-Indies, had no arders to act offenſively there againſt 
the Engliſh, and that the intention of his court was only to 
vindicate the faith of treaties, - 

His majeſty, about the time this declaration was emit- 
ted, returned from a viſit he had made to his German domi- 
nions. Three great events had lately happened in the affairs 
of Europe, which thre its whole ſyſtem into a another 
form. The firſt. was, the death of the king of Pruſſia. He Death and 
was a prince by no means amiable, either in his public or e ye 
private character; and in ſome reſpeRts, his manners were —_—_— 
next to ferocious, He had long cultivated a tolerable | 
underſtanding with England, but thinking his friendfhip 
ſomewhat undervalued upon the concluſion of the firſt treaty 
of Vienna, and ſome incidents of a more private nature 
falling out in his own dominions in Germany, for which he 

J | blamed 
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2687, THE HISTORY, Mb 
Geo. II. blamed the heads of the royal family in England, he bet: 
1740. more ſhy in his correſpondence and connections with Great 
Britain. It ought to be recorded, however, to his praiſe 
that he It his kingdom in a flouriſhing ſtate, his finances in 

excellent order, and the fineſt army that Europe could boaf 

of. It happened fortunately for the good of Europe, that hi 
jealouſy and ſeverity towards his ſon and ſucceſſor,” Frederic 
ſince ſurnamed the Great, kept him at ſuch a diſtance 
Conduct of from the affairs of government, that he had leiſure to.cult- 


* 


N vate the fine arts, and to improve his excellent underſtand. . fon 
ing with every ſtudy, that could accompliſh him as a kin dul 
and a warrior; and an opportunity ſoon preſented for bs wi 

carrying into practice the noble theory he had ſtudied, He wi 
diſregarded his father's paſſion for the talleſt men to form his WI ab 

armies, and he aboliſhed a ſpecies of ſlavery in his domini. OV 

ons, by which his ſubjects were, in their infancy, by a parti. WI hi. 

cular badge of tyranny, affixed to their perſons, devoted to gi 

a military life, as ſoon as they were of age or ſtrength to BW wi 

bear its fatigues. He diſcovered a great paſſion for learning in 

and learned men, and, in a few caſes, ſome degree of muni- WI ti 

ficence ; but his abilities were ſoon perceived to be equal to ll tt 

his virtues. His family bad ſome pretenſions, which ſeemed {WM ©! 

to be well founded, upon Herſtal and Hermal, two diftrids h 

in the biſhopric of Liege. His Pruſſian majeſty made 111 » 
peremptory claim of them, which not being complied with, tr 

inſtead of ſubmitting his right to tedious and uncertain dil. t 
cuſſions, he marched 2000 of his troops into the controverted h 
places, where they lived at free quarter, till the biſhop, in 6 
commiſeration of the inhabitants, was obliged to relinquiſh 8 

his poſſeſſion to his Pruſſian majeſty. 2 oo c 

Death of the The ſecond event, was the death of the emperor | 
cor the Charles the VIth, which happened the gth of Ottober t 
Vith, this year, and which ſoon threw all Europe into the molt 0 
dreadful convulſions. The ruling principle of that prince: 0 

life, had been to eſtabliſh the pragmatic ſanction, by all the 

ſecurity which the moſt ſolemn Ah 2, of the greateſt 

powers of Europe could give it. It had been guarantied by f 

Great Britain, the States-general, Denmark, the ſtates of 

the empire, and, in ſhort, by all the powers in Europe, ex- ; 


cepting the electors of Bavaria and Saxony; for at laſt, it 
was recognized even by France. By this at, the emperor's 
hereditary dominions were to deſcend to his daughter, Maria 
Thereſa, who had been married to the grand duke of Tuſ- 
cany, and ſhe was immediately proclaimed queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, and ſovereign of all the . 
| | -__ celno 


1 at. 


N 


which the great nobility had for the late Czarina, who trod 


r 
cefion of the houſe of Auſtria. It was ſoon viſible, how- Geo. II. 
ever, that ſhe was to encounter very powerful enemies. 1740. 

The electors of Bavaria and Saxony claimed, under the right —— 
of the daughters of the emperor, Joſeph, elder brother to 1 ws, of ; 
emperor Charles, and who had been married into their ſucceffon. ; 
families; for which reaſon, they had always oppoſed the 
pragmatic ſanction. HP | T7 e W 

The laſt event we mentioned was, the death of the Cza- Death of the 
ina, Anne Imanowna, who named for her ſucceſſor, John, Ci, and 

. 14 n e events - 

ſon of the princeſs Anne of Mecklemberg, her niece, and the that follou< 
duke of Brunſwick Lunenburg Bevern. This nomination ed. 8 
was in prejudice to the ſucceſſion of the princeſs Anne, in 
whoſe right the young prince inherited, but was brought 
about by the great aſcendency the duke of Courland had 
over the late Czarina, and which went ſo far, that he got 
himſelf declared regent of the empire. Nothing could have 

jyen a ſanction to ſo abſurd a ſettlement, but the reverence 


in the path of their beloved emperor Peter, whoſe daughter, 
the princeſs Elizabeth, was till alive, and reſiding at 
the court of Peterſburgh. The undue influence, however, 
of the duke of Courland, a man of mean birth, and owing 
his great advancement to the partiality of the late Czarina, 
was of no long duration. The princeſs of Mecklemburg 
treated him with the utmoſt contempt, and her huſband tore 
the commiſſion which the duke preſented him, conſtituting 
him generaliſſimo and grand admiral. I he counts Munich 
and Oſterman, to whom that empire owed the greateſt obli- 
gations, joined the party formed by the princeſs, and con- 
certed their ſchemes with ſuch ſecrecy and ſucceſs, that count 
Munich arreſted the duke of Courland, who was tried for 
his life, and condemned to die, but had his ſentence chang- 
ed into baniſhment, while the princeſs of Brunſwick was 
declared by the whole ſenate, miniſtry, and generals of the 
army, regent of the empire, and great princeſs of all Ruſſia. 
But ſhe ſeemed all this while to reflect, that ſhe was doing 
to another, the very wrong that had been done to her, as the 
right of ſucceſſion undoubtedly belonged to the princeſs Eli- 


zabeth, who had the wiſdom to put on the appearance of 


chearfully complying with the late revolutions. 


That the great movements of the ſtate, and the opera- Domeſtic 
tions of arms, may be kept as diſtinct as poſſible, it may . 


proper here to inform the reader, that few anecdotes of a 
private nature happened this year in England of importance 
enough to engage his attention. The noble ſcheme of 

| | erecting 
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The Found - 
ling Hoſ- 
pital. 


| Inſurrec- 


tions about 
corn. 


ampton, Wellingborough, and other parts of England; nor 
were they quelled without the interpoſition of the military 


into the town houſe, where the magiſtrates and other gentle- 
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ereQing an hoſpital for the reception of foundling and exye. 
ſed children, was proſecuted with the utmoſt alacxity and 
ſucceſs ; and the truſtees, appointed by the royal patent, were 
compoſed of the greateſt names of the kingdom, the duke 
of Bedford being the firſt preſident. The eſyoulfal between 
the princeſs Mary and the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, were gel. 
brated at St. James's on the 8th of May, the duke of Cum- 
berland being proxy for the bridegroom ; and on the ad of 
July following, the prince and princeſs met together at Ame. 
lianthal, from whence they went to Caſſel, where they 
were ſolemnly married. About the ſame time, great difturh- 
ances happened in various parts of England, on account of 
the ſcarcity of corn, which the common people attributed to 
the arts of engroſſers, and the vaſt quantities of it exported 
to foreign countries. Towards the end of June, the lord 
juſtices had publiſhed an order againſt al} engroſſers, which 
was to be very ſeverely executed ; and the commiſſioners and 
officers of the cuſtoms were ordered at the fame time to 
hive a very watchful eye over all the exports and exporten 
of corn. This precaution, however, did not prevent the 
populace from _ into little leſs than a rebellion at Wiſ- 
bich in the iſle of Ely, Norwich, Newcaſtle, Do North- 


force, and ſome bloodſhed. In moſt places, their proceedings 
ſhewed that it was not indigence or oppreſſion, but the molt 
abandoned diſſolution of manners, that occaſioned their riſing. 
At Newcaſtle, after the magiſtrates had done all they could 
to pacify their clamours, and ſupply their wants, they broke 


men of the town were aſſembled, wounded many of them, 
both there and in the ftreets, ranſacked the whole place, 
deftroyed the public writings and accounts, and carried off 
near 18001. of the public money. Not ſatisfied with this, 
they threatened deſtruction to the whole town; and it 1s 
hard to ſay what the event muſt have been, had not thre: 
companies of Howard's regiment entered the town in the 
evening, diſperſed the tumult, and ſeized forty of the 
ringleaders. At Wilſbich the inſurrection was equally alarm- 
ing. The mob there ſeized above twenty-five laſts of whrat, 
and laid the ſhopkeepers under a kind of contribution. The 
principal gentlemen, however, in the neighbourhood, be- 
haved with a becoming reſolution, and forming themſelves 
into a body, they inliſted above 500 men. They then attacked 
the rioters at Upwell, the then place of rendezyous, diſperſed 


| them, 


— 
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them, and ſecuted about 60, of whom x 4 were condemned Geo, II. 
o die; but two: of them only were executed, the reſt being 1740. Y 
The approaching ſeſſion, being the laſt of the parliament, Conduct of 
great efforts were made for having one returned againſt. the 2 
miniſter. Though theſe efforts were general all over the king= * 
dom, where the oppoſition had any intereſt, yet they were-moſt 
revalent in Scotland, where the duke of Argyle exerted him- 
elf with extraordinary vigour. In a journey which he made 
this ſummer there, he had collected together the whole in- 
tereſt of the oppoſition, which was very great in thoſe parts, 
and had been of late much increaſed by the unpopular: pro- 
ceedings of the government in the affair of Porteous. The The duke of 
people, from the late merits of his oppoſition, regarded him Areyle's | 
z; their protector and future deliverer. Addreſſes from pub- In Scotland. 
lic bodies were preſented to him as if he had been a crown'd $5.4 
head; and by the popularity of his behaviour, he ſoon ac- 
quired influence enough to procure a great majority of the 
Scots repreſentatives againſt the court at the next election. 
The city of Edinburgh, in particular, was remarkable in their 
expreſſions of their zeal for his grace on this occaſion, _ | 
The city of London, as uſual, was far from being back- oo — 
ward in the cauſe of oppoſition; but an incident happened Jord — bgg 
which diſcovered with what conſiſtency they continued their of London. 
addreſſes and inſtances ſor a place-bill in parliament : for, in | 
their common- council, they threw out, by a majority of 47, 
a very neceſſary place- bill, to prevent any member of that 
court being concerned in the city's works; it having been 
lung obſerved as an inconſiſtency, that artificers ſhould fic in 
tle- committees farſt to imploy themſelves, and after that to 
em, audit and pals their on bills, | 


ice, On the 29th of September, the common day for chuſing 

off a lord mayor for the enſuing year, the court of aldermen, 

hs, the majority of whom was for the miniſtry, returned alder= | 
15 man Heathcote in preference to fir Robert Godſchall, who 0 
res was the ſenior alderman, their two names being given in : 


the by the livery. The anti-miniſterial party, who happened to 
the be almoſt the whole livery, exclaimed againſt this proceed- 
M- ing as an innovation and an inſult ; and Mr. Heathcote, who 
at, was warmly in their intereſt, addreſſing the hall, moſt earneſt- 
he ly begged to be excuſed, and recommended fir Robert God- 
e- ſchall. He was not only excuſed, but thanks were returned 
es him for his declining, in ſupport of the liberties of the city, 
ed the office of lord mayor,” This, however, did not decide 
0 rpon the right which che court of aldermen had n : 
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Geo. II. him, ſhould they inſiſt upon his ſerving in that high office; 
1740. but on the 10th of October the court of aldermen and cm- 
— mon- council excuſed Mr. Heathcote from any compulſion, 
and on the 14th of the fame month the names of fir Robert 
Godſchall and Humphry Parſons, eſq; were returned by the 
common hall to the court of aldermen, who, after long de- 
bates, returned by a majority of only one voice, alderman 
Parſons. This, by the moſt ſenſible friends of the minifhy, 
was thought at that time a moſt ill- timed obſtinacy on the 
part of the court of aldermen; becauſe all they could 
gain by it was to aſſert the trifling privilege of ſetting aſide 
the ſenior alderman returned by the hall, though both were 


1 or equally diſagreeable to the court. Parſons had long diftin- 


alderman guiſhed himſelf as a violent oppoſer of the miniſter, and wa 

Parſons, an eminent inſtance how far a man may riſe to popularity and 

—_— wealth, without the leaſt viſible merit or ability, excepting 

mayor, that opinion which the roughneſs and vulgarity of demeanour 

begets amongſt his fellow citizens, of his inflexibility and 
honeſty. _ Bog . e, 

Extract from Such, as has been here repreſented, was the ſtate of affair 

—— ++ at home and abroad, when his majeſty opened che laſt ſeſſion 

opening of Of that parliament on the 18th of November. His ſpeech 

the parlia- on this occaſion was full. of reſolution and magnanimity. 

5 The court of Spain,” ſaid he in one part of it, having 

already felt ſome effects of our reſentment, began to be ſen- 

ſible that they ſhould be no longer able, alone, to defend 

themſelves againſt the efforts of the Britiſh nation; and if 

any other powers, agreeably to ſome late extraordinary pro- 

ceedings, ſhould interpoſe and attempt to preſcribe or limit 

the operations of the war againſt my declared enemies, tbe 

honour and intereſt of my crown and kingdoms muſt call 

upon us to loſe no time in putting ourſelves into ſuch a con- 

dition as may enable us to repell any inſults, and to fruſtrate 

any deſigns formed againſt us in violation of the faith of 

treaties; and I hope any ſuch unprecedented ſteps, under 

what colour or pretence foever they may be taken, will in- 

ſpire my allies with a true ſenſe of the common dangery and 

will unite us in the ſupport and defence of the common 

cauſe. | 4 1 

«© The great and unhappy event of the death of the late 

emperor, opens a new ſcene in the affairs of Europe, in 

which all the principal powers may be immediately or con- 

ſequentially concerned: it is impoſſible to determine what tum 

the policy, intereſt, or ambition of the ſeveral courts may 

lead them to take in this critical conjuncture. It ſhall be 

| : 1 | my 
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my care ſtrictly to obſerve and attend to their motions, and Geo, II. 
0 adhere to the engagements I am under in order: to the 1744 
maintaining the balance of power and the liberties of Europe, 
and in concert with ſuch powers as are under the fame ob- 
ligations, or equally conterned, to preſerve the public ſafetỹ 
and tranquillity, to act ſuch a part as may beſt contribute to Tr 
avert the imminent dangers that may threaten them.“, d 
His majeſty then mentioned the great ſcarcity of eorn 
which had happened in many countries in Europe, and re- 
commended to his parliament to take care to prevent the ex- 
portation of it, ſo chat his enemies might be ſupplied; and 
he concluded by exhorting them to make proviſions; for re- 
moving the difficulties which had been found in manning the 
fleet. 511 ri: Boro: ($4: 993 SOL CANE? M Ni 771 
When the peers returned to their houſe, the duke of Ar- Ruka, 
gyle, who by this time had returned from Scotland, before — 
a motion was made by any of the court lords, made a mo- an addreſs, 
tion for an addreſs: in the following terms: To congratu- 
late his majeſty on his ſafe return to his regal dominions; to 
aſſure his majeſty that: we will ſtand: by him with our lives 
and fortunes in proſecution of the juſt and neceſſary war in 
which he is engaged. t t pants ara 
« And as a further proof of our duty and affection to his 
majeſty's ſacred perſon, royal family and government, to 
aſſure him, that we will exert ourſelves in our high capacity 
of hereditary great council of the crown (to which all other 
councils are ſubordinate and accountable) in ſuch a manner 
as may beſt tend to the promoting the true. intereſt of his 
majeſty and our country in this critical juncture,” “ 
This motion was ſupported by a very warm and eloquent 
ſpeech made by the noble duke, in which he fell with great 
zerimony upon the . naval operations of that year, particu- 3 
larly upon the miſcarriage of ſir John Norris's expedition 
zgainſt Ferrol; ande he inſinuated, that ſecret orders had | 
been given by the miniſters againſt any attempt being made 
on the coaſt of Spain in Europe; and that the ſailing of thke 
grand fleet (for by this time it was failed); was the effect of 
his majeſty's perſonal preſence. His grace found likewiſe 
great fault with the royal ſpeech, which he all along ſup- 
poſed to be dran up by the miniſter, not naming the power 
who might be ſuppoſed to attempt to preſcribe or limit the 
operations of the war; and he declared, that his motion was 
8 entirely drawn up by himſelf, without conſulting with any 
7 perſon whatſoe ver. 5 lt Tint ae 9:1} 


» 


Geo. II. The earl of Holderneſs upon this moved for an' addreſs of 
1740. 2 mote explicit kind. To acknowledge bis majeſty; 
vn F — _ his adherence to 3 intereſt of hi 
otion of kingdom, in refolving to carry on this juſt and neceſſary wa 
— in the moſt proper places, ind in the e vigorous 25 
for the fectual manner, and in not ſuffering himſelf to diverted or 
fame. deterred from theſe meaſures, wb ee Be 
To give his majeſty the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that if any 
power ſhould attempt to preſcribe or limit the operations of 
the war againſt his declared enemies, ſuch an extraordin 
proceeding would not fail to create a juſt indignation in us, 
and determine us to concur in all proper meaſures for vindi- 
cating and defending his Genity and honour againſt any in- 
| ſults, and fruſtrating any deſigns formed againſt us 
To aſſure his majefty, that this houſe will zealouſly flan 
by and ſupport him in adhering to the engagements he is un- 
der for maintaining the balance and liberties of Europe, on 
the event of the late emperor's death, as well as in the pro- 
ſecution of the preſent war. e . 
To expreſs our unſhaken and unalterable fidelity and 
affection to his majeſty's perſon and government, and our 1 
dent wiſhes that all his enterprizes for maintaining the ho- 
nour of his crown and the rights of his people, may be 
bleſſed with ſucceſs.” : 4 4 ; Shi 1 
Thoſe two motions are exhibited here, becauſe they ſpeał 
the language- of the two great parties at that time in parlia- 
Debate upon ment. The duke of Argyle's aſſerting, that all other coun- 
the motions, cils are accountable and ſubordinate to the houſe of peers, 
was an oblique reflection upon the great compliment which 
had been paid to the houſe of commons in the late meſſage 
for a ſupply, without any notice being taken of the lord; 
— and nothing was now more uſual than for the lords in the op- 
Lord Carte- Poſition to ſay, that by the miniſter being a commoner, and 
ret. . by the power of money which the commons have, the houſe 
carrot 1g, Of peers was become a meer eypher. The reader, from bat 
Lord Talbot. has gone before, can eaſily figure to himſelf the facts and 
| arguments upon which the debate turned. The great and 
acknowledged merits of Vernon, gave the oppoſition vaſt 
advantages, becauſe, in all his letters, he complained-of be- 
ing ſent out without any land-forces ; and he enlarged upon 
the great things he could have done, had he carried out with 
him 15co or 2000 men. It was inſinuated with great apr 
mony, that the delicate manner of toyehing upon France in 
| the ſpeech, was a full proof that the miniſter was afraid 
offending her; and that ſir John Norris, as well _—_— 
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zallock in the Mediterrancan, had aQtually ſecret orders not Geo. Il. 
Lord Hard- 
WICK; & 
Lord Chol- 


mondley. 


Lord Her- 
powers are now preſcripgively independent of, and diſtin" 
d 9 kn 


that though the houſe of peers . 


Ferrol, or from Ferrol to America. 


All thoſe objeions were more than anſwered by the lords 


on the other ſide. - Lord H. explained very fully and unan- 


ſwerably in what ſenſe the houſe of commons was not ſub- 
ordinate or accountable to the houſe of peers ; becauſe their 


from, one another. He ad 
was a ſuperior juriſdiction, yet that did not imply that the 
| houſe of commons was now accountable. to them in their 
parliamentary capacity, whatever they might have been for- 
merly; and that it would be highly imprudent and impolitic 
at any time, eſpecially at that time when unanimity was ſo ne- 
ceſſary, to revive any diſpute upon that head: that the matter 


of the late meſſage had been before diſputed and over- ruled, 


and it was not quite regular to revive it in a motion about 
an addreſs. As to admiral Vernon, his complaints, if he 
made any, could only ariſe from events; it had never been 
known that he had demanded from the government a greater 


force than he had carried out, nor indeed as he only went 


upon repriſals, and as neither a declaration of war had been 
made, nor had the act for holding the enemies poſſeſ- 
ſons paſſed when he failed, would it have been very proper 
to have ſent ſuch a body of troops with him if he had re- 
quired them. : x fe | 3 12 

As to any tenderneſs to France in the ſpeech, it was faid 
there could be none, becauſe ſhe was plainly pointed out; 
and what was called a delicacy, was no more than a common 
decency made uſe of by one ſovereign towards another with 
whom he is not at open war. As to the conduct of the ad- 
mirals, it was ſaid to be unfair to tax them in general terms, 
eſpecially as every one knows how precarious the winds and 
weather are, and how little it is in the power of any offi- 


niſtration 


defended. 


% 


cer to command them. But if any thing was amiſs in that 


reſpect, there was a proper time for enquiring into it. Ed 
th:ſe arguments it was added, that the ſecond addreſs moved 


for, being more decent and more. particular, diſcovered 2 
ſeater confidence of the houſe in his majeſty, which would 
e attended by the beſt effects abroad, where the queen of 
Hungary had no hopes of preſerving her dominions but in 
the opinion which foreign powers might conceive from the 
cloſe and unalterable. agreement between his majeſty and his 
arliament, Such was the ſum of the arguments urged on 


oth ſides; but at laſt it was carried for the court by a ma- 


Jority 
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Geo. II. jority of 65, againſt 38. After this the earl of Abing 
1740. moved for agreeing to the duke of Argyle's motion wie 


the words, * to which all other councils are ſubordinate and 


- accountable ;”” but this likewiſe was carried in the nepative 


Diviſion. by a majority of 62 againſt 35, and the addreſs moved for 
by the ear] of Hoderneſs was agreed upon. A ſtrong pto- 
teſt, however, againſt that reſolution was entered by 23 
| ers. 1 
Proceedings Pe The debate in the houſe of commons upon the queſtion 
nay con of their addreſs, turned upon their declaring that they would 
make a due examination into the application of the ſupplies 
given the laſt ſeſſion of parliament. But as this inf- 
nuated ſome diffidence of the miniſtry, it was thought im- 
proper to inſert it; and therefore the addreſs, which was 3 
very loyal and conſtitutional one, as moved by Mr. Bromley, 
was agreed to. i 1 e 
In order that a proper idea may be formed of the proceed - 
ings of this important ſeſſion, it is neceſſary here to reſume 
the account of the warlike operations that were now going 
on. Beſides the great expedition fitting out under lord 
Captain Cathcart, another was projected under captain Anfon, "Great 
Anlon's ex- hopes were formed from his abilities; and his deſtination, 
MO though attended with vaſt danger, was ſuppoſed, if he ſuc- 
ceeded, to be productive of vaſt profits, which afterward 
proved to be the caſe. It was to fail with a ſmall ſquadron 
of ſhips to the South- Seas, there to diſtreſs the enemy in 
their trade, to annoy them on the coaſts of Chili and Peru, 
and ſhould admiral Vernon be ſucceſsful, to open à com- 
munication with him over the iſthmus of Darien; 7 
Sailing es Mean while, the fleet carrying lord Cathcart and his army 
the grand ſet fail under fir Chaloner Ogle on the 26th of Odober, 
3 a , conſiſting of 170 ſail ; and after meeting with ſome ſtorms, 
Cathcart, arrived at Dominica, a neutral iſland, where lord Cath- 
cart died of a bloody flux. His death was an inexpreflible 
loſs to the ſucceſs. of the expedition, beirig ſucceeded by 
Wentworth, a man, in no degree, equal to ſuch a command. 
Motions in In this ſtate, was this important expedition, when; on the 
217 pg of firſt of December, a motion was made in the -houſe of 
. peers, That an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 
that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions tothe 
proper officers to lay before this houſe, copies of the ſeperil 
orders and inſtructions given to vice -· admiral Vernon, from 
the time of his ſailing from England in the year 1739, to 
the 24th of June laſt, except only ſuch parts of thoſe orden 
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nd inſtructions, which relate to any particular deſign, yet Geo. II. 
remaining to be executed. LS 2. ACS re SR 

It was generally thought, that this motion was grounded 
upon the ſecret intelligence which Vernon himſelf had ſent. 
to the gentlemen in the oppoſition ; it was but weakly ſup- 
ported, and the arguments for it had no degree of authen- 
city. They went as far back as the expedition of admiral - 
Hoſier in the Weſt-Indies; in which, the friends of the 
motion ſaid, 3 admirals, about 30 captains, above 100 lieu- 
tenants, and 4000 private ſailors; periſhed moſt ingloriouſly. 
Mention was likewiſe made of the behaviour of the Engliſh 
fect, which, when Gibraltar was beſieged, tamely ſuffered 
the enemy to ſupply their army with all kind of proviſions. 
But theſe arguments being far from ſufficient to ſupport the 
motion, it was rejected, by a majority of 57 againſt 35. 
After this, it was moved with much better ſucceſs; That 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that he will 
be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions, that there be laid 
before this houſe, copies of all the letters written by vice- 
| admiral Vernon to the commiſſioners for executing the office 

of lord high-admiral of Great Britain, or their ſecretary, 
and to his majeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate, from the 
time of his failing from England in the year 1739, to the Diviſion. 
24th of June laſt ; and alſo copies of all letters written hy 
the ſaid commiſſioners, or their ſecretary, and the principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate to the ſaid vice admiral within the ſaid 
time.“ | | W 
This motion, as it ſtood, was very exceptionable, becauſe 
it tended to publiſh to the world, the future operations which 
aimiral Vernon might deſign to execute. The court lords, 
therefore, propoſed an addition to it, which was, So far 
as ſuch letters relate to any ſupplies of ſhips, men, ſtores, 
ammunition, proviſions, and other neceſſaries. This amend- 
ment, after ſome debate, was Carried, but, it turned out 
greatly in prejudice of the miniſter; becauſe, in ſome of the 
letters the admical complained bitterly of the ſtores that had 
been ſent him; and, in a paſſage of one of his letters, he 
complained, that they were not good enough for a Spithead 
expedition. W | 

On the 8th of December, 'another motion was made in 
the houſe of peers, for laying before the houſe, ** copies of 
the ſeveral inſtructions given to rear-admiral Haddock, from 
the time of his ſailing from England in the year 1738, to 
ders the 24th of June laſt.” This motion was better ſupported 
and Wi than any of the preceding. It appears from a dark paſſage 
4 Vol, XX. | „  D. | in n 
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in one of fir Charles Wager's letters to Vernon, that there 
had been ſomething myſterious in Haddock's going to Port- 
mahon at the time he did; and as his character, as an admi- 
ral, was unexceptionable, the public was ſtrongly impreſſed 
with a notion, that he had orders for what he FI from the 
miniſter. As to fir Chaloner Ogle, who was the other ad. 
miral in command there, the friends of the motion obſerved, 


that no blame could be thrown upon him, becauſe he had 


ſince been entruſted with a higher command. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe conſiderations, the houſe had before been fully 


ſatisfied, that the miniſter was not to blame, and that if 


any overſight had been committed, it was owing either to 
miſinformation or neceſſity, which had obliged the. Britiſh 
fleet to go into harbour, They, beſides, did not think pro- 
per to divulge the ſecrets of Haddock's inſtructions, by mak- 


ing them public, and therefore rejected the motion, by a 


Affairs of 


the army. 


Great offi- 
cers oppoſe 
the miniſter. 


majority of 58 againſt 41. 979 75 
The reader may perceive, that the houſe of lords was 
this ſeſſion the great ſcene of political altercation ; and the 
above motions were founded upon facts that were to ground 
the chief part of the perſonal charge againſt fir Robert Wal- 
pole, which his enemies in both houſes were now meditating, 
But in one reſpect, the miniſter and his friends were at a 


great loſs; for twe of the firft officers in Europe at this 


time, the duke of Argyle and lord Cobham, were his ene- 
mies, and he had not a friend in the houſe of peers, who 
could ſneak upon the affairs of the army. On the other 
hand, all the officers of the army in the houſe of commons 
were his friends ; but they had little weight, when their au- 
thority was oppoſed to that of the two peers. As the mini- 
ſter himſelf knew little of military matters, his friends had 
obtained his conſent, that the addition that was to be made 
to the army, ſhould be made by raiſing new regiments, ad 
not by wr” 6 additional men to companies. This coming 
to the knowledge of the oppoſition, a motion was made in 
the houſe of lords, “that the augmenting the army, by 
raiſing regiments, as it is the moſt unneceſſary and moſt ex- 
penſive method of augmentation, is alſo the moſt dangerous 
ro the liberties of Great Britain,” Had this motion been 


debated, the court lords muſt have made but an indifferent 


* As to the Spaniſh ſquadrons gone up to Mahon, and thoſe . 


that were at Ferro] and Cadiz, left at Gibraltar, being diſabled 
they are now joined at Ferrol; by ſickneſs. 
too many of our ſhips having | 


1 | | * | figure, 
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figure, as the propoſition itſelf was, in fact, undeniable, It Geo. II. 
was, however, thought irregular in a houſe of parliament, 1740. 


to preſcribe to his majeſty, the manner in which he was to 
augment the army, eſpecially as the meaſure had already 
been reſolved upon. The motion, therefore, was, upon the Motion put 
previous queſtion, ſet aſide, by a majority of 59 againſt 42, off, upon 
The miniſterial party, however, loſt more than they gained ww ER 
by this ſucceſs ; becauſe, putting the previous queſtion was queſtion, 
thought to be a tacit admiſſion of the truth of the propoſi- 
tion; and a very ſevere proteſt was entered by 24 peers, re- 4 
feting highly upon the conduct of the miniſter during the "I 
management of the war. 

The next motion made in the houſe of peers, took its riſe 
from a former motion, which, as has been already obſerved, 
was prejudicial to the miniſter. The information, which 
the lords of the oppoſition had received from the papers ſent _ 
home by admiral Vernon, gave them ſufficient grounds to 
zfirm, that he complained bitterly of his having been neglect- 
ed, and of the inſufficiency of his ſtores, and that he had 


| likewiſe made a demand of more ſhips and men, which 


never had been complied with. On the 28th of January 
a motion was made, for the repreſentations which admiral 
Vernon had made to the miniſtry. or the admiralty, “in re- 
lation to the want of more ſhips or more men, or any inti- 
mation of ſervice he could have performed, if he had been 
ſupplied with a few more ſhips and ſome land- forces.“ As 
this motion was plainly formed out of the informations the 
admiralty had given to the members in the oppoſition, of the 
contents of his letters to the admiralty, it was ſtrongly de- 
bated, The friends of the motion thought, that without 
ſuch papers, they could not effectually enter upon an 3 
into the conduct of the war. It was urged, that the Spaniſh Arguments 
feet had been deſignedly ſuffered to fail, that the Spaniards ſor, 
had had opportunities of fortifying their poſſeſſions in Ame- 
rica, and of providing them in all manner of ſtores ; and 
that, had the Spaniards been prevented from failing to Ame- 
ra the French durſt not have interpoſed in the manner 
ey did. | | 
On the other hand it was urged, whatever inſtances Mr. and againft 
Vernon might have made, they could be no directions to the motion, 
the prune who had every day reaſon to apprehend an 3188 de- 
invaſion; and lord Hervey, in particular, put the caſe, bates, 
that ſuppoſing the coaſts of Great Britain had been disfur- 
niſhed of men and ſhips, in order to reinforce Mr. Vernon, 
and an invaſion, which was far from being unlikely, had 
| | "Hh 2 taken 
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Geo. II. taken place, how the public would have blamed the govers. 
1740. ment for expoſing the nation to ſo much danger, merely to 
——— purſue chimerical, or at beſt, poſſible, conqueſts.” Other lord 
added, that it was eaſy to talk of ſending out fleets, but 
that the admiralty found it a very difficult matter to man 
them; and ſome very ſevere reflections were thrown out 
againſt the pains that had been taken to prevent the on 
way, by which ſhips of war might be manned, without 
preſſing; and yet continuing to rail againſt the weaknels of 
" the navy, and the hardſhips of preſſing. The queſtion at 

Which 18 


thrown out. 


Riſe of a 


motion for a 


ſecret com- 
mittee z 
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laſt was carried in the negative, by a majority of 71 apainſ 


The duke of Argyle, during the courſe of all the debates 
hitherto, in order to make a kind of an apology for his re- 
maining fo long in the adminiſtration, had always inſiſted, 
that fir Robert Walpole bad ſo thoroughly engroſſed all the 


power of the adminiſtration, that the privy council itſelf 
| ſhut out from all knowledge of what was tranſaQing, and he 


which 1s 
thrown out 
l ikewiſe ; 


and Why. 


Great ani- 
moſity a- 
gainſt the 
miniſter. 


— 


gave himſelf as an inſtance. For he ſaid, that though, while 
he voted for the meaſures of the miniſtry, he was à privy 
counſellor, yet he was kept entirely in the dark, as to many 
material tranſactions, which he knew nothing of till they 
were paſſed, and ſometimes brought into the privy council, 
in order, not to be examined, but to be „ of. He 
obſerved, that the fear of diſcovering the ſecrets of the ad- 
miniſtration, had been urged generally in bar of all, enqui- 
ries ; and if that plea was admitted of, there never [could 
be any enquiry. A medium was therefore propoſed, and it 
was moved, That a ſelect committee be appointed, to en- 
quire into the conduct of the war, conſiſting of all the lords 
of the houſe, who are of his majeſty's moſt honourable priv 
council.” But this motion was rejected, by a majority of 
68 againſt 43, becauſe every lord in the houſe had an equal 


right of enquiry as a privy counſellor ; and when the com- 


mittee came to make their report, it muſt either be very 
imperfect, or the privy counſellors : muſt be obliged: to act 
contrary to their oath of ſecreſy. Beſides, as no particular 
acts of miſmanagement had been eſtabliſhed, and proved 
againſt the adminiſtration, it was to no purpoſe to alarm the 
public with ſuch an enquiry ; which could ſerve only to give 


the diſaffected a handle to ſow doubts and jealouſies in the 


minds of the well- affected at home, and the friends of the 

nation abroad... . --.;-, | 5 ; 
Tho' all thoſe motions were regularly and rationally debated 

and rejected, yet the very rejection of them was urged without, 
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from his majeſty's preſence and councils, It was with that 
view alone that they were made, for the authors had no 
manner of notion that they could be carried. The reader, 


therefore, is to conſider them as eſtabliſhing the ground- work : 


of a motion which was in reſerve, and was to crown the 
unpopularity of the miniſter. But that he may form to him- 
ſelf a more diſtin idea of this critical time, it may be pro- 


per to throw in ſome information with regard to the then 


external, as well as internal, ſtate of the nation. 


2s well as within doors, as a freſh proof of the miniſter's Geo. II. 
all-engrofling power, and of the neceſſity of removing him 1740. 


— = 


Fairs in 


The declaration of France, with regard to the part ſhe State of 


was determined to take, in cafe the 
their conqueſts in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indi.s, left no room to 
doubt that ſhe would, as the friends of the court had always 
foreſeen and foretold, act againſt the Engliſh there. With 
this view, their fleet, to the amount of about twenty 


ſhips of the line, was at this time at Port Lewis, but was, 


through the precautions which the Engliſh government had 
taken, in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of proviſions ; and the 
Spaniſh fleet were in as bad a condition at Carthagena and 
Porto- bello, the fortifications of which they were endea- 
vouring to repair. It was matter of aſtoniſhment to all 
Europe, what could induce the French to ſacrifice their 
ſallors in that manner, great numbers of their men being 
dead, and the remainder reduced to three ounces of bread a 


day to a man, and that, half worms and dirt. But it ſoon Letter from 


appeared, that the Freneh court and nation were in the ut- 7 
ager to 


Engliſh ſhould puſh 7 


merica, 


Charles 


moſt diſtreſs for money to carry on their ambitious ſchemes, admiral 


and they were in hopes, that by avoiding to declare war Vernon. 


againſt Great Britain, the Spaniards would have been induced Max 21. 


to put their treaſures on board the French ſhips, where it 


would have been ſafe by their neutrality. But in this they 


were deceived, and d' Antin in the ſpring was obliged, under 


the utmoſt diſtreſs, to return, without performing any mate- 


rial ſervice to the Spaniards; though his continuing there, led 


the Engliſh into notable miſtakes. In the mean while, fir 


Chaloner Ogle, with the fleet under his command, was pro- 


ceeding. after having weathered-a great ſtorm, which difabled 


ſome of his ſhips from keeping him company, towards 
Jamaica. It is certain, he carried out orders with him, for 


Vernon to act offenſively againſt the French, if they ſhould | 


continue in thoſe + ſeas. But it appears, that thoſe orders 


ere addreſſed to Vernon only; for when fir Chaloner ſent 


lord Auguſtus Fitzroy with four ſhips to attack four other 


wy | ſhips, 
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Geo. II. ſhips, on the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, whom he imagined! to be 
1740. Spaniards, ſome cannonading enſued, but the ſhips bel 
— diſcovered to be French, after mutual apologies and cm- 
| — 2 pliments paſſing, both parties ſeparated. 45 % 
Auen D'Antin returned at a time when upwards of 100 Englifh 
Fitzroy and ſhips of war were at a great diſtance from Britain, and 
: — French when, through the weakneſs of the channel ſquadron, an 
in vaſion would have been very practicable, had his flee 

been able to have undertaken it, or had the finances of 
France been in a condition to have ſupported a freſh equip- 
ment, But they had been exhauſted by a deep train of am- 
bition they had laid, and which they could not purſue, 

without a ſupply of money from Spain. | # 
Affairs on For the death of the emperor Charles VI. had entirely 
1 altered the ſyſtem of affairs in Europe. His daughter, the 
; queen of Hungary, was indeed poſſeſſed of immenſe temi- 
tories,. but her finances, through the miſmanagement of her 
father's miniſters, were in a moſt deplorable condition; her 
huſband was without intereſt, and without ſpirit, and her 
claim to the moſt part of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, was diſput- 

| ed by powerful pretenders. 1 
character of Amongſt thoſe was Frederic, king of Pruſſia, This prince, 
the new immediately upon his ſucceſſion to his throne, gave plain in- 
_—_ dications of his future character, which was, ſecreſy in con- 
- certing, and rapidity in executing, every plan laid down. 
Though his family had been amongſt the firſt to guaranty 
the pragmatic ſanction, yet the princes of it never had for- 
mally renounced certain claims they had upon Sileſia, which 
was one of the faireſt gems in the Imperial diadem. Upon 
the electors of Bavaria and Saxony diſputing the undivided 
ſucceſſion of the queen of Hungary to her father's hereditary 
dominions, his Pruſſian majeſty, after exprefling ſome indig- 
nation, raiſed a powerful army. All Europe imagined, that 
the head of. the houſe of Brandenburg would not have raiſed 
ſuch an army, at a juncture ſo critical for the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, but to ſupport the pragmatic ſanction; but his Pruſhan 
| majeſty, without ſuffering the world to be long in the dark, as 
His preten- to his pretenſions, immediately publiſhed a manifeſto, explain- 
fions to, ing them; and yet before it could reach the court of Vienna, 
and invaſion he had entered Sileſia, at the head of zo, ooo of his beſt 
ee troops. The reaſon he gave for his conduct in his manifeſto 
was, that he might aſſert the inconteſtible rights of bis fa- 
mily to that duchy, founded on antient conventions of fa- 
mily and confraternity between the elector of Bavaria and 
the princes of Sileſia, He then proceeded to a kind * 


o ENGLAND; .. 
ozy, for not previouſly acquainting her Hungarian 1 Geo. II. 
with his intentions, which, he ſaid, might have been fruſtrat- 1740. 
ed by other pretenders, had he diſcovered them; and con- — 
cluded with aſſuring the world, that he would, at all times, 
ſtrenuouſly aſſert the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria. : 
amongſt the other powers of Europe, who were alarmed state and 
at this ſtep, was the court of Great Britain. The ſupport ſentiments. 
of the houſe of Auſtria, the hereditary friend of the prote- = Bog bh A 
fant ſucceſſion in England, was a favourite meaſure with all that quarrel. 
the friends of liberty. The bigotry and tyranny of the 
princes of that houſe, and the unjuſt methods, y which 
their territories were acquired, were now forgot, and nothing 
was remembered, but that a young beautiful unoffending 
princeſs, the heireſs of the houſe of Auſtria, with her inno- 
ceut offspring, was about to be ſtript of her all, and turned 
adrift into the world. Add to this, the fatal diviſion with 
which the proteſtant intereſt was threatened, at a time when 
unanimity was fo neceſſary, The manner in which his 
Pruſſian majeſty proceeded, left no hopes of his being pre- 
vailed upon by any repreſentations, that, by his family gua- 
rantying the pragmatic ſanction, they had, in fact, renounced 
their pretenſions to Sileſia, which was part of the ſucceſſion 
which that act guarantied. He had already precluded all re- 
monſtrances of that kind, by declaring, that no family act 
could injure the rights of a third perſon, and that the gua- 
ranty objected, could only be ſuppoſed to be for thoſe terri- 
tories, to which the houſe of Auſtria was juſtly entitled, which 
it was not to Sileſia. 4 1 
The ſuddenneſs of his irruption had occaſioned his meet- Progreſs — 
ing at firſt with no oppoſition, and he acted in all reſpects, 3 
as if he had been already ſovereign of the duchy. Though 
he took the opinion, in writing, of his miniſters and generals, 
he was determined by his own ; and he no ſooner determin- 
ed, than he executed, without leaving time for farther ex- 
poſtulation. He ſeized the revenues and magazines of the 
religious houſes, and he invited all the inhabitants to ſubmit 
to his allegiance. At the ſame time, to preſerve an appear- 
ance, at leaſt, of moderation, he ordered his miniſters at the 
court of Vienna to offer, 1ſt, To guaramy afreſh, with all His offers w_ 
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his power, the poſſeſſions of the houſe of Auſtria in Germany. —— 


2d, To conclude a ſtrict alliance with the courts of Vienna, 

Ruſſia, and the maritime powers. 3d, To employ all his 

intereſt for making the duke of Lorrain emperor. 4th, To 

advance the queen of Hungary two millions of florins, to 

put her in a poſture of defence againſt her enemies, When 
| H h 4 thoſe 
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Geo. II. When thoſe offers were laid before the court of Mienn 
1740. they were treated in a haughty manner, both by the queen 
——— and her huſband ; and his Pruffian majeſty gave his Mini- 
rejected. ſters orders to moderate his demands, by requiting to be pu 
Inſtructions into poſſeſſion of part of Sileſia. po "x mn 
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win me, When the whole of this tranſaction was communicated u 
Pruſſia to the court of Great Britain, the miniſter and his friends { 
count Got. Cretly wiſhed that they had been accepted, but the nature of 
ter. Pee. ab. his majeſty's engagements with the queen of Hungary; di 
Great Bri- not admit of their making any public declaration on that 

| bs * head. It was eaſy, however, to foreſee, that a prince, of the 
haughtines King of Pruſſia's power and reſolution, could ſcarcely fail ts 
af court make his pretenſions good; and that, as afterwards happen- 
ar "um ed, if he was obliged to do it by force, he would think 

himſelf diſengaged from the offers he then made, which, if 
quickly accepted of, might be productive of the moſt ſalu- 
tary effects. But the haughtineſs of the court of Vienna, 
ſoon rendered it unneceſſary for the Britiſh miniſtry to be ex- 


plicite on thoſe heads, for all his Pruſſian majeſty's offers wee 
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flatly, if not ignominiouſly, rejected. e 
Undeſirable It is evident, that Great Britain was at this time in a ver 
3 of undeſirable ſituation. She was at war with Spain, upon the 

enge eve of a war with France, divided from the greateſt proteſtant 
princes in the empire, without proſpect of aſſiſtance from the 

Dutch, who were overawed by France, and menaced by 

Pruſſia; the Northern powers divided, and jealous of one 

another, .and herſelf plunged into a greater expence than ever 

ſhe had been obliged to bear at one time, But all this was 
not. the worſt. She was obliged to ſupport. a finking ally, 
whoſe weight might cruſh herſelf, and this ally was deſtitute 
of all abilities to render her power equal to her ſpirit, unleſs 
they were ſupplied by Great Britain. | a 
After this plain, but ſhort, repreſentation of the ſtate of 
Great Britain at this time; the reader will not be ſurprized, 
that the miniſtry found themſelves under an obligation to 
augment the national troops to 51,515 effective men, exclu- 
ſive of thoſe in Ireland. Though this was but the natural 
conſequence of the unforeſeen events which had happened 
in Europe, and of the oppoſition precipitating a war with 

Spain, as they were now at war with France, and though the 

nation was inceſſantly as one man, calling out upon his majeſty 

to ſupport the queen of Hungary, yet a handle was ma of 
this great force, to ſow jealouſies and diſtruſt amongſt the | 


people. It was objected, that none but young regiments 
were gone out with ſir Chaloner Ogle, though it on well 
| B FOR NOWN,; 
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known, that all the material ſervice intended in America, Geo. II. 4 : 
was propoſed to be done by the marines, * who had been but 1740. 
a ſhort while raiſed. It was obſerved with. great acrimony, ———— 
that only one officer, of all who had gone abroad, was a 
member of parliament, the reſt, who were members, having 

been kept at home to vote for the miniſter. Though it ap- Farther 

ared that this was merely accidental, and the natural effect charges a- 

a . . . . ' gainſt the 
of employing marines” in the expedition, yet this, amongſt iniſter. 
other charges, againſt the miniſter, was induſtriouſſy and 
greedily ſwallowed by his enemies, who, on the third of 
February, the day appointed for taking the eftimates of the 
army into conſideration in the houſe of peers, moved to re- 

« That an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, Motion in 
repreſenting, that this houſe cannot conceive the intended ag ot 
augmentation of land- forces to be neceſſary, either from the 
preſent ſituation of affaits in Europe, or from any lights they 
have received, ſuch as have been thought neceſſary by our 
anceſtors, to juſtify. the laying any extraordinary burthens 
/ on the ſubje& : and moſt humbly to beſeech his majeſty, that 
very if he ſhould, however, think ſo great an augmentation abſo- 

n the lutely neceſſary, he will, at leaſt, be graciouſly pleaſed, as 
Rant well for the preſent, as for the future eaſe of his ſubjects, to 


<6 


n the order it to be made in the moſt frugal manner, by ſuch an 

d by addition of private men to the preſent regiments, as his ma- 

one jeſty, from his own wiſdom and knowledge of the practice F 
ever of moſt other countries, may judge to be moſt proper for g 
military ſervice, and leaſt dangerous to this conſtitution.” _ 

ally, Though there was nothing new in this motion, (which. 

tute had been fully diſcuſſed before, ) yet a great deal new was ſaid 

aleſs upon it, and the debate on the part of the oppoſition took a 

4 turn, as if the miniſter had kept the old regiments at home, 5 

of on purpoſe to overawe the reſentment of the people, now ex- 


ed, aſperated beyond all patience at his meaſures. The debate 
to was unequally maintained on the ſide of the government. 
lu- The example of the French; who augmented their army by 
regiments, was very improperly urged as a pattern to Britain, 
and the fact being notorious, that his majeſty's electoral forces 
were augmented by additional men, gave the oppoſition great 
advantages. The queſtion, however, being called for, the 
motion was rejected, by a majority of 67 againſt 49. 
The next motion, preparatory to that for removing the 
miniſter was, for papers relating to the convention, and was 
plainly calculated to revive the popular odium againſt him on 
that account, The reader is not to expect any particulars of | 
2 debate, 
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chancellor and under treaſurer of the exchequer, and one of 
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Geo. II. 2 debate, that has been ſo often and fo fully diſcuſſed, it 
1740. ſufficient to ſay, that the motion was rejected, upon the uſual 


principles of ſecreſy and prudence, by a majority of 67 agaluſt 

2 WS 
2 The oppoſition now thought they had done enough to 
eſtabliſh the public deteſtation of the miniſter ; and on the 
1Ith of February, Mr. Sandys, who was pitched upon to 
make the motion in the houſe of commons, went up to fir 
Robert Walpole, and informed him of the intended attack, 
which was to be on the 13th*. Mr. Sandys, afterwards, on 
that day, in his place, informed the houſe of the ſame, and it 
is incredible how high the expectations of the public were 
wound up, it being publicly known, that the ſame motion 
would be made the ſame day in the houſe of peers. Many 
of the commons ſecured their ſeats in that houſe before 
ſeven in the morning, and the greateſt intereſt for admiſſion 
was made by many perſons of high diſtinction, who were 

not members, ; | Rs, 
| Accordingly, on the 13th of February, Mr. Sandys made 
a motion in the houſe of commons, That — ad. 
dreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that he will be gracioull 
p zeſty gn xo 


pleaſed to remove the right honourable fir Robert ? 
knight of the moſt noble order of the garter, firſt commiſ- 
ſioner for executing the office of treaſurer of the exchequer, 


bis majeſty's moſt honourable privy council, from his majeſty's 
preſence and councils for ever.” - | , Wt 


2 Our common collections and 
| Hiſtories of the time inform us 
of an anecdote which is true, 


but they omit the moſt material 
part of it. Sir Robert was no 
franger to the intended motion, 


nor to the day on which it was 


to be made, nor even to the 
honourable gentleman's intention 
to acquaint him of it. He 
therefore received the intimation 


with the greateſt compoſure and 


dignity, not without ſome mix- 


ture of contempt at the infor- 


mation; and after defiring onl 
fair play, he laid his hand, wit 
ſome emotion, upon his breaſt, 
and ſaid, c 


Hic murus aheneu elo 
« Nil conſcire ſibi, nulli pal- 
leſcere culpz.” .- 


Upon this Mr. P, who, as he 
generally did, ſat upon the bench 
with him, dryly ſaid, that it was 
falſe Latin. Sir Robert wagered 
a guinea that it was not; and i 
appearing that the words of Ho- 
race were, | 

„Nulla palleſcere culpa 
Mr. P. took the guinea, and 
held it up, with this ſarcaſtical 
obſervation, that it was the only 


guinea that he had received for 


many years of the public money. 


* j 


5 


Tbe 


icht 


I 
nend: 


uution, 


cenſur 


miſde! 


# 


The miniſter was too wiſe to cruſh this motion, as he Geo. II. 
nieht eaſily have done, becauſe it was unprecedented, The 1 


ends of it, indeed, brought three precedents ſince the revo: 


tion, to ſupport it, but it happened that all the three were 
cenſures of members, who had been previouſly convicted of 
miſdemeanors by the houſe *, The charge in both houſes 
(the motion in the houſe of peers was made by lord Carteret) 
began as far back as the year 1720, from whence the miniſter 
yas ſuppoſed to date his preſent power; and it was attempted 
to be proved, that he had deviated from that plan of policy, 
which he himſelf, in his impeachment of the earl of Oxford, 
had laboured to eſtabliſh ; and it was pretended, that this ap- 
reared by the firſt treaty of Hanover, which was calculated 
to aggrandize the power of the houſe of Bourbon, and to 
tepreſs that of Auſtria, An attempt was made to ſhew, that 
all the great expences the nation had run into by augmenting 
the army, and paying ſubſidies to foreigners, were owing to 


One of the precedents hap- 
pened the 7th of December, 
1693, and it related to the lord 
Falkland, who was actually con- 
ricted before the houſe of with- 
drawing a letter written by his 
lordſhip to Mr. Rainsford, who 
vas to be examined by the com- 
miſſoners, for taking the public 
accounts. This was a pregnant 
caſe, becauſe it appeared, his 
lordſhip had recewed 4000 l. 
from his majeſty, contrary to 
the ordinary method of HMluing 
and beſtowing the king's money. 
Notwithſtanding this fact was 
proved upon him, and though 
2 motion was made to ſend his 
lordſhip to the Tower of Lon- 
don, the ſame was rejected, by 
a majority of 175 agaioſt 1373 
and he was only reprimanded in 
his place. It is true, the caſe, 
by an extraordinary ſtrain of 
ſeverity, very commonly inflict- 
ed upon miniſters in that reign, 


on the 16th of February there - 


after came again before the 
houſe, when his lordſhip was 


committed to the Tower of Lon- 


don, but by no greater majority 
than 143 againſt 126. | 
The next precedent brought 
is a very extraordinary one, and 
is inſerted here, to ſhow what 
freedom of ſpeech went uncen- 
ſured, during fir Robert Wal- 
pole's adminiſtration, compared 
with what was ſeverely puniſhed 
in the reign of yrs, liam ; 
for, on the gth of November, 
1696, Mr. Manly, member of 
the houſe of commons, in a de- 
bate, relating to the proceedings 
of the houſe againſt fir John Fen- 
wick ſtanding up in his place, 
and ſpeaking theſe words, viz. 
* It would not be the firſt time 
that people have repented their 
making their court to the govern- 
ment, at the hazard of the li- 
berties of the people; which 
were directed by the houſe to be 
ſet down in writing at the table. 
Upon this, though Mr. Man- 
ly endeavoured to excuſe him- 
elf, he was, without any diviſion, 
committed priſoner to the Tower 
of London. 


» 
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Geo. II. that treaty 3 and this charge was aggravated by a declatitia 
1740. the late king made, expreſsly charging the emperor with 
deſign, in conjunction with Spain, to place the pretender 
| See Vol. upon the throne of Great Britain. As this charge, in the 

N Pe courſe of this work, has been more than once touched 
no farther notice Hall be taken of it here, only that it wu 
urged, that nothing authentic had ever appeared to juſtify ſ 
improbable a charge; and that it was therefore no other tha 

a ſuggeſtion of the miniſter. 

Mr. Pelham. In anſwer to this, it was obſerved by Mr. Pelham, 955 
ore a great ſhare in this day's debate, that the peace of 
Utrecht was very imperfect ; that the quadruple alliancewa 
therefore formed, in order to ſupply the deficiencies: of the 
peace of Utrecht, by ſtrengthning the emperor in Italy, and 
by transferring to him the kingdom of Sicily from the duke 
of Savoy, and at the ſame time giving an irretrievable 
blow to the marine of Spain by fir | vo Byng deſtroying 
it in the year 1718. The king of Spain was by Britain 
forced to accede to the quadruple alliance, which brought 
on the congreſs of Cambray ; during the dependency of 
which the emperor and the crown of Spain made the treaty 
of Vienna, which was extremely prejudicial to the intereſt 
of Great Britain, and to which the treaty of Hanover was 


no more than a counter: alliance. As to the charge of an > 
intention to ſet the pretender upon the throne of England, i 1 
was what the late king was fully convinced of; and it being 80 
a matter known perſonally to himſelf, he had a right to make WY en 
uſe of it in his ſpeech to the houſe, neither had it ever been 5 
diſproved. In ſhort, Mr. Pelham proved with unanſwerable * 
ſtrength of reaſon, that the emperor had been the firſt to de- _ 
viate from the plan upon which the balance of nee was WY on 
fixed ſo much in his own favour. * 

As the concluding the firſt treaty of Hide was in fa * 
the groundwork of the whole charge againſt * miniſter, . 
and as there can be now no douht that it is poflible. to be un- | 
grateful for the many ſignal benefits received from Britain, Wil dee 
and as the other parts of the charge relating to the manage. * 
ment of the war with Spain have been already taken notice of per 
in this hiſtory, the reader cannot expect any farther detail * 
of this debate, which was managed by the greateſt ſpeakers * 


Continu- in both houſes. The motion itſelf in the houſe of commons 
ance of the was ſeconded by lord viſcount Limerick, and ſupport by 
ate. lord viſcount Cornbury, ſir John Hynde Cotton, fir. John th 
Barnard, lord viſcount Gage, Mr. Alexander Hume Cambe|, 
Mr. . Mr. Littleton, Mr. Gybbon, Mr. . ® 


py , C0 


dying 


ritain 
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Mr. Pitt, and alderman Heathcote. But the motion was Geo. II. 
oppoſed by Mr. Pelham, lord viſcount Tyrconnel, Mr. Brom- 17 
ley, colonel Bladen, Mr. Stephen Fox, Mr. Howe, and many. 
other members. The motion in the houſe of peers was ſup- Debates in 
ported by the dukes of Bedford and Argyle, the earls of © mp of 
Weſtmorland, Berkſhire, Carliſle, Abingdon, and Halifax, . 
and the lords Haverſnam and Bathurſt; the oppoſers of the 
motion were the lord chancellor, the dukes of Newcaſtle and 
Devonſhire, the biſhop of Saliſbury, the earl of Ilay, lord 
Hervey, and the ear] of Oxford. This laſt nobleman, tho' Iss de- 
he was one of the heads of the tory intereſt, who had always N | 
litinguiſhed himſelf in the oppoſition to fir Robert Walpole, omg te 
yet upon this occaſion warmly oppoſed the motion, not, as motion. 
he declared, from any conviction he had within himſelf of = 
the miniſter's innocence, but becauſe he thought the princi- 
ple upon which the bill went, as no legal or indeed other 
evidence had been brought to ſupport it, was cruel, unjuſt, 
and unconſtitutional ; and he was old enough to remember 
the hard meaſure which a miniſter of his own family, chiefly 
by the influence of the miniſter againſt whom that motion, | 
was made, received from unſupported charges. 2 
This generous declaration had great weight with the 
members, and indeed in both houſes many of the principal to- 
ries, who had been always foremoſt in the oppoſition to fir 
Robert Walpole, either voted againſt the motion, or ab- 
ſented themſelves from the debate, by which they incurred 
the ridicule of their whig allies. The prince of Wales was They were 
preſent at the debate in the houſe of peers, and great notice calle4 
was taken that the earls of Coventry, Graham, Wilming- — 
ton, and Darnley, with the lords Brook and Foley, did not 
divide with either party. At laſt the queſtion being called ; 
for, the motion was rejected by a majority of 108 ( 19 of” „ 
whom were proxies) againſt 59, of whom 12 were proxies. 5 : 
Immediately after the motion thus paſſed in the negative, Duke of 
the duke of Marlborough roſe up and moved to reſolve, Marlbo- _ 
that any attempt to inflit any kind of puniſhment on any 2 CEL 
perſon without allowing him an opportunity to make his de- 
fence, or without proof of any crime or miſdemeanor com- 
mitted by him, is contrary to natural juſtice, the fundamen- 
tal laws of this realm, and the antient eſtabliſhed uſage of 
parliaments, and is a high infringement on the liberties of 
the ſubject.” | e E TED 
The truth of the propoſition contained in this motion 
was admitted by the warmeſt friends of the laſt motion ; but 
contrary to all principles of reaſoning, they inſiſted upon the 
| | treaties 
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treaties that _— them as being full evidences apainf 
the miniſter ; but without offering one circumſtance > /=q 
dence to prove that thoſe treaties had been ſolely conducted 
by him, or that they were detrimental in themſelves to the 
honour and intereſt gf the nation. They made, however, 3 
faint endeavour to ſet aſide the motion upon the previou 
queſtion, but it was carried, though ſtrong proteſts were en- 
tered upon both queſtions. TT SY © 

In the houſe of commons, many of the moſt violent to- 
ries likewiſe gave their voices againſt the motion; and it 
was obſerved, that the miniſter never was known to exert 
either ſo much moderation or abilities as he diſcovered on 
that day's debate. He was himſelf the laſt who ſpoke, and 
in a moſt maſterly manner he recapitulated the ſeveral par- 
ticulars of the general charge that had been made againſt 
him, and ſhowed them to be void of all manner of founda- 
tion; and at the ſame time he had the magnanimity not to 
deny that he was to be conſidered as the firſt miniſter, in 
caſe any one ſtep which had been taken by the govern- 
ment could be proved to be either diſgraceful or diſadvan- 
tageous to the, nation, he looked upon himſelf as account- 
able for it. Gentlemen, ſaid he, towards the cloſe of his 
ſpeech, © have talked a great deal of patriotiſm. A venerable 
word, fir, when duly practiſed. But I am ſorry, fir, to fay 
that of late it has been ſo much hackneyed about, that it is 
in danger of falling into diſgrace : the very idea of true pa» 
triotiſm is loſt, and the term has been proſtituted to the 
very worſt of purpoſes. A patriot fir ! why patriots, ſpring 
up like muſhrooms ; I could raiſe fifty of them within the 
four and —_— hours. I have raiſed many of them, fir, 
in one night. It is but refuſing to gratify an unt 


or an inſolent demand, and up ftarts a patriot. I have never 
been afraid of making patriots, fir, but I diſdain and deſpiſe | 


all they can do,—No man, I believe, who ever had the ho- 


' Nour of ſerving the crown, ever had ſuch an attack made 


upon him as the preſent motion; a motion that gentlemen 


have been ſo long a meditating, ſo long a threatning, and 


which they had ſo much deſire to ſupport : but, fir, has it 
been ſupported, has it been attempted to be ſupported with 
even the ſhadow of evidence ?—Yes, fir, I have long heard 
of this motion, and let gentlemen contradict me, if they can, 
when I fay I could have prevented it. By what means, I 
leave the houſe to judge. But I choſe, fir, they ſhould do 
their utmoſt ; and 1 rejoyce in this debate, let the _ 
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it be what it will, more than I ever did in any one thing that Geo. II. 
has happened to me in the courſe of my life.” 1740 
This animated ſpeech was well heard, and had the greater 
elfect, becauſe · it came after the moſt groſs perſonal abuſe 
that had been thrown out againſt the author of it during the 
debate, and which took from it all air of inſolence. In one 
part of it, he paid a very delicate compliment to the tories, 
who had expreſſed their diſapprobation of the motion, which 
he all along repreſented to be the effect of perſonal malice 
and diſappointed ambition. At laſt the queſtion being called The motion | 
for, the motion was rejected by a majority of 290 againſt ec 
106, mons. 
So great, and at that time ſo unuſual, a majority, was far 
from being of any ſervice to the party, however it had fa- 
youred the perſon, of the miniſter. The wiſer part of the 
tories were glad of that opportunity to ſhew their allies, who 
had begun of late to affect a ſuperiority, how inſignificant 
they were when left to themſelves, even though joined, as 
they were, by many of the tories, who in their conduct had 
only conſulted their averſion to the minifter. He, upon his 
ſucceſs, was certainly thrown too much off his guard, with Deceptica of 
regard to his management at the enſuing general election. che miniſter. 
He imagined, as appeared by the event, that the tories and 
the whigs in the oppoſition were more divided than they 
really were. | | | 
On the 8th of April his majeſty came to the houſe of peers, King's 
and ſending for the houſe of commons, he made a ſpeech to ſpecch to 
both houſes, in which- was the following paragraph, too re- 
markable to be omitted. | | | 
“The war which has ſince broke out, and been carried 
on in part of the Auſtrian dominions, and the various and 
extenſive claims which are publicly made on the late empe- 
tors ſucceſſion, are new events that require the utmoſt care 
and attention, as they may involve all Europe in a bloody war, 
and in conſequence — the dominions of ſuch princes, as 
ſhall take part in ſupport of the pragmatic ſanction to immi- 
nent and immediate danger. The queen of Hungary has al- 
ready made a requiſition of the 12, ooo men expreſsly ſtipu- 
lated by treaty; and thereupon I have demanded of the * 
of Denmark and of the king of Sweden as landgrave of He 
Caſſel, their reſpeRive bodies of troops, conſiſting of 6000 
men each, to be in readineſs to march forthwith to the aſ-. 
iſtance of the queen of Hungary. I am alſo concerting 
ſuch farther meaſures, as may obviate and diſappoint all dan- 
berous deſigns and attempts that may be forming or carried 
on 
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Geo. II. on in favour of any unjuſt pretenſions to the prejudice of 
1740. the houſe of Auſtria in this complicated and uncertain late 
of things. Many incidents may ariſe, during the timeWhen 
by reaſon of the approaching concluſion of this'' parliament, 
it may be impoſſible for me to have your advice and aff. 
tance, which may make it neceſſary for me to enter ſill into 
larger expences for maintaining the pragmatic ſanction In 
a conjuncture ſo critical, I have thought it proper to laytheſe 
important conſiderations before you, and to deſire the ton- 
currence of my parliament in enabling me to contribute, in 
the moſt effectual manner, to the ſupport of the queen of 
Hungary ; the e by all reaſonable means the ſubyer- 
ſion of the houſe of Auſtria, and to the maintaining the l 
| berties and the balance of power in Europe 
When the commons returned to their houſe, Mr. Clutter. 

| buck made a very ſenſible recapitulation of the reaſons which 

had obliged his majeſty to make the neceflary requiſitions, 

and likewiſe an application to parliament. But' though the 
oppoſition had, for ſome time, both in ſpeeches and writings, 

been abuſing the miniſtry for not ſupporting the queen of 
Hungary, his motion for an addreſs to his majeſty was re- 

ceived with great coldneſs, if not diſguſt, by that party. Part 

Addreſs of it run. That in juſtice and vindication of the honour 


% 


_——— and dignity of the Britiſh crown, the houſe would effeQually i aniv 
upon the ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty againſt all inſults 'and attacks 820 
ſame. which any prince or power, in reſentment of the juſt mea- Wi tis, 


ſures which his majeſty has ſo wiſely taken, ſhall make'upon 
any of his majeſty's territories or dominions, though not be- 
long ing to the crown of Great Britain; and further to aſſure 
his majeſty, that in any future events which may ariſe from 
the uncertain ſtate of things, and which may make it neceſ. 
ſary for his majeſty to enter into {till larger expences, the 
houſe will enable his majeſty to contribute, in the moſt effec- 
tual manner, to the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, to the 
preventing, by all. reaſonable means, the ſubverſion of the 
houſe of Auſtria, to the maintaining the pragmatic ſanction, 
and the liberties and balance of Europe.. 
The ſame The addreſs of the houfe of peers was in the ſame'terms, 
in the houſe and his majeſty gave moſt gracious and affectionate anſwers 
on Peers. to both. But though it was evident that his majeſty'selec- 
| toral dominions could not ſuffer but in conſequenee of Is 
engagements as king of Great Britain, and though nothing 
could carry a better appearance abroad than the aſſurances 
he had received from parliament to defend them, yet the 
cry of oppoſition became now more violent than ever, But 


, 
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that the reader may be able to judge of the propriety, of the Geo. II. 
before him what was then paſſing in the continent of Europe. «2 


Never were two princes worſe. paired by nature for th > eas 
anquillity of Europe, than his Pruſſian majeſty. and the nent. 


queen of Hungary. Joined to the moſt obſtinate tenaciouſ- Compariſon 


termined reſolution in purſuing it, his father had left him the and theking 
richeſt prince, in ready money, in Europe, by which he was of Pruſſia, 
enabled at this time to keep on foot 100,000 men. Her 
Hungarian majeſty, with equal tenaciouſneſs and equal obſt i. 
nacy, was more haughty, and little diſpoſed to reaſon upon 
any point that ruffled the pride of that houſe to which ſhe 
was the heireſs, which pride ſhe inherited to the utmoſt. She 
was then full both of ſpirits and reſentment, active in her 
perſon, and engaging in her manners towards her own ſub- 
jets; and indeed ſuch had been the miſmanagements of the 
court of Vienna towards the latter end of her father's reign, 
that ſhe had now little or nothing elſe but the affections of 
her ſubjects to depend upon for oppoſing the numerous claim- 
ants to her territories that were daily ſtarting up around her. 
It was with great difficulty that ſome. of the cooleſt heads in Tranſze- | 
anſwer to the king of Prufſia's propoſals. In the anſwer 
gave, ſhe blamed him as being the beginner of her calami- 
ties, and reproached him as breaking his guaranty of the prag- 
matic ſanction. + She-obſeryed, that the conſent to the dimi- 
nution of her hereditary countries, was a very unlikely me- 
tod of conciliating the friend(hip, of Ruffia and the mari- 
time powers. She civilly declined the ſervices of his Pruſſian 
majeſty in favour of her huſband at the approaching election 
of emperor, which ſhe ſaid ought to be. free, and according 
to the rules preſcribed -by the golden bull ; and ſhe ſhrewdly 
obſerved, that it was not uſual for one prince to force another 
to accept of money, by carrying war into their dominions, for 
which reaſon ſhe declined all the pecuniary aſſiſtance tendered 
her, Laſtly, after ſome forced acknowledgments of the high 
alue ſhe ſet upon his Pruſſian majeſty's friendſhip, ſhe fairly _ 
told him, ſhe would not conſent to quit with one inch o ß 
dileſia, and exhorted him to withdraw his troops from thence, 
3 the only means of preſerving or reſtoring the tranquillity 
ef the empire ur en 15 ifs, eee ad an 

It was with great concern the court of England bffderſiqod Conduct of 
this obſtinacy of her Hungarian majeſty, and they would 8 of 
gladly have made up the breach between her and Pruſſia upon 
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neſs of what he conceived to be his right, and the moſt de- Hude 


her court prevailed: with her and her huſband to give a civil; ts, 
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Geo. II. the footing which the latter had propoſed. © Nayy hig 


174. 


Diſtreſſes 


the queen of eſector of Bavaria, underhand prompted by France, who 


Hungary. 


Progreſs of Mean while, the king of Pruſſia, from the ſtrain of f 
dhe king of anſwer he had received from her Hungarian majeſty plaid 


Pruſſia, 


— 1 | ' \ 
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majeſty even had ordered intimations to be made at thewn 
of Britain, that he was ready to advance upon the tes 
had offered. His Britannic majeſty now ſa tv the diſagre 
able dilemma into which he was brought of either abunden 
ing the intereſt of the queen of Hungary; (and thereby 
curring the imputation of ſacrificing the pragmatit ſunchon) 

of dividing himſelf from a powerful ally and a near fat 
of He choſe the part which prudence and honour dictated. 


promiſed to ſer him upon the Imperial throne,” by this 
had laid claim to the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, and publifhe1 
declaration to that purpoſe. The king of Spain had vptzt 
2a claim of the ſame kind, and Was preparing to fend wi 1m 
into Italy to attack the Auſtrian domiinions thete ; And 
elector of Saxony had formed pretenſions of the fame Ham 
Too many opportunities, therefore, preſented for his Brita 
nic majeſty to ſupport the pragmatic fanction, without en 
broiling himſelf particularly wirh his nephew. the King l 
Pruſſia; and he had omitted no occaſion to give the ge 
of Hungary the ſtrongeſt aſſurunces on that head. 


perceived that he had only his army to truſt to for te 
compliſhment of his undertaking; - It Rappened 1dtkilyh 
him, that the Sileſians, like the other hetedirary!((bjedst 
Auſtria, complained of mihty grievances,” and were, for i 
moſt part, proteſtants. This had proved a great ineltemel 
to his Pruſſian majeſty's attempt; and he thought it f 
utmoſt conſequence to get poſſeſſion of the capital ef Hreſa 
where the ſtrength of his intereſt lay: but at the iſathet 
he determined, if 1 to enter itſ as a ſovereigng and The 
as an invader. Sending, therefore, a deta öl ti 
army to ſeize Jablunca, which he was after wards -obligeat a bo 
| abandon, the prince of Anhalt Deſſau, made himſelf mat 
of Glogaw, which he effected by one of the moſt fon 
nate and bold affaults of any we have in hiſtory. It w the / 


Heenters the 22d of December when his Pruſſian majeſty entered! abou 


Breſlau, 


| with remonſtrances againſt the conduct of the king of Pry 


ſlau, where he was received not only without reſiſtance, „ane 
with joy. He was cautious enough on this occnſion 9 er 
ſure the Roman catholics of his protection, though "at u 
ſame time he promoted, by all fair means, proteſtantiſm. nay 
Hungarian majeſty had at this juncture hut very few forces * 
Sileſia ; but they ſerved her well, and ſhe filled all Euch 


„ and called upon, every, guarantee 6f the pragmatic ſanc- Geo. 10 
jon to ſtand by her in ber, day of diſtreſs. _ "The king of 1746, 
ruſſia, on his ſide, was: as little idle with his pen as with —— 
s word, and recriminations from the. preſs daily paſſed be- | 

wen the two powers. His Pruſſian majeſty went even fo 
ir as to accuſe the court of Vienna of ſuborning aſſaſſins to 
murder him; to which charge her Hungarian majeſty and 

er conſort oppoſed their well known character of juſtice 

nd magnanimity., . e f 


1 — 
8 . „* 


t was now the beginnin 


1 


g of January K and pount Neuperg, Count Neu- 
ne of the beſt officers. the queen of Hungary had, was ap- AF ro 
vinted to command in Siſęſia; but he had not yet been able to Auftrians, 
aw together the face of an army, or prevent his Pruſſian ma- his conduèt, 
ly from attempting to hombard the town of Neiſs. This Neiſ bom- 
appened on the 7th of January, when the valour of the garri- barded, 

on, and the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, obliged the Pruſſians to quit 

eir attempt, and the king of Pruſſia with his brother returned 

or a ſhort time to Berlin, leaving felt marſhal count Schwe- 

in to command his army in Sileſia, who obtained ſome ad. 


gde ntages over count Brown, an Auſtrian general. By this 
ne Neuperg had, got together an army, and matters hat 
een ſo aggravated between the two powers, that all hopes 
pla k an accommodation was over. His Pruſſian majeſty | xe- 
the med from Berlin, with an intention to reduce New ng 
uly Une, the two places of the greateſt conſequence that he 

1 


es ut againſt him in Sileſia; and Neuperg had orders from h 
for court at all events to force him to à battle. The two ar- 
teinenWJmics were pretty equal as to numbers, being about 25,000 


ng each; and both being equally diſpoſed to come ta. a 
ſreſlaWattle, they met at Molwitz, a village about a league to 


tie northward of Neiſs. The battle was 1 Battle of 
mn be Auſtrians were ſuperior in cavalry, but his Pruſſian ma- e : 


f ky had taken the precaution to intermingle with his horſe 

ec body of grenadiers, who repaired that diſadvantage which ) 
nale icht otherwife have proved fatal to him. The engage- f 
vent laſted from two in the afternoon, till about fix, fen 


4] about 4c00 men; nor was the loſs of the Pruſſians, Fe, : 
4 Els. 4 


ae frit diſorder of his troops. This was the caſe, at 
Pruf: ; | | 8 Ii 2 et ES as ie ry 201 1 
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Ges. II. with Cromwell, the duke of Marlborough, and me 


- ous. 


not deciſive, N Though the battle of Molwitz was by no means deci 


Conduct of © 


the States- 
General, 


Situation of 
the States- 
General. 


f. reateſt heroes of antiquity, who like his Pruffian geh 
l 


= © 


ved to riſe ſuperior not only to the calumny of enem 
to the praiſes of friends. 00 


a 
SY . 8 l ; 
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yet the event of it was certainly favourable to his Prüft 
majeſty. It raiſed the character of his troops, and the diſs 
pline he obſerved ; all Europe ſaw with aftoniſhment#$ting 
who had never been bred to arms, form an army — * I 
like veterans, and which had foiled one of the greatelt ax 
moſt experienced generals in Europe. Nothing of *onk 
quence followed immediately upon this battle. Both u 
mies faced one another in their camps, and frequent ſti 
mifhes happened. But on the 20th of April, part of 


= 


Pruſſian army inveſted Brieg, a place of great inportince ii * 
Sileſia, extremely well fortified and prepared for tefiftancel la. 
notwithſtanding that, it was in a few days obliged" to capi Pr 
late and ſurrender to his Pruſſian majeſtix. A 
Amongſt the other powers the queen of Hungary ta be 
upon for their ſtipulated aſſiſtance, were the 'States-Gei cl 
who were obliged, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to gha © 
the pragmatic ſanction, and who were under the one ©* 
obligations to the houſe of Auſtria as well as to his Brun of 
nic majeſty. But the King of Pruſſia had foreſeen this ppi de 
cation, and before he entered upon hoſtilities, had ſent then * 
a kind of a menacing meſſage with regard to ſome prete 
Hons he had upon them as executors of king 'William's wil thi 
both in his own right, and in that of the prince of Omg ** 
and to give thoſe menaces the greater effect, he had forme fro 
an army of 36, ooo men under the prince of Anhault De Fr 
between Magdeburgh and Mechlenburg. Ba 
The operations of the ſtates, if they had been in eamef * 

to have ſupported the queen of Hungary, being thereby ove! tio! 
awed, they were obliged to confine themſelves to repreſen{ll © 
tations ; and his Britannic majeſty, who had more inter b 
than any other prince could have in making up the brad, *** 
between the courts of Vienna and Berlin, ſtiſi continued i 
friendly offices for that purpoſe. He ordered his ambaſſado ” 
the earl of Hyndford, to join with Ginckel, the Dutch an 1 
baſſador, in preſenting an earneſt remonſtrance to the k ©* 
of Pruſſia againſt his continuing his troops in Sileſia. T ©: 
his Pruſſian majeſty was inexorable on that head, and tit by 
he continued to urge, that his keeping poſſeſſion of Sill 0 
was no breach of the pragmatic ſanction; yet he then 5 


very ſtrong diſpoſitions for ſome time to preſerve that iy J 


- 
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wrote her a letter with his own hand; but all to no purpoſe. Haughtineſs 
For the friendſhip of Great Britain ſerved only to make her of 52,2008 | 
more haughty : and having underſtood that the parliament enereaſes. 
had reſolved not only to pay the Heffians and Danes, but April 26. 
alſo to ſend her 300,0001. beſides 200,0001. ſhe had already 
received, ſhe grew more intractable than ever; and her 
miniſtry formed a ſcheme of a general confederacy againſt 
the king of Pruſſia, in which his dominions were to be par- 
titioned out, and his Britannic majeſty, as elector of Hanq- Propoſes a 
ver, was to have his ſhare of them. It is more than pro- fe pan 3 
bable that this project, for it went no farther, was, under territories, 
a ſtrong ſeal of ſecrecy communicated to the court of Eng- 
land; but it is certain it met there with no-approbation.. His 
Pruſian majeſty, however, through the imprudence of the 
Auſtrian miniſtry, came to the knowledge of this affair; and 
hearing nothing of it from England, he immediately con- 
cluded, or affected to conclude, that the meaſure had been 
entered into by his Britannic majeſty. It is eaſy for the reader 
to conceive the effects that this diſcovery had upon a prince 
of the king of Pruſſia's character. He inſtantly formed the 
deſign of uniting himſelf cloſely with France, and of joining to 
raiſe the elector of Bavaria to the throne of the empire. 
The queen of Hungary and the houſe of Auſtria muſt at _ 2 + 

this time have been abſolutely ruined, had not the French augris di. 
fleet been obliged to return in the miſerable condition it did miniſhed 
from America, without any of the Spaniſh treaſure. Tho' _ the 
France had long before this reſolved to make the elector of mentor 
Bavaria emperor, ſhe found it impracticable without more France in 
money than ſhe could ſpare from her own warlike prepara the Weſt- 
tions. The czarina of Muſcovy had ſhown the warmeſt inn 
clinations in favour of the queen of Hungary, and had even 
promiſed, if neceſſary, to march a body of 40,000 troops to 
her ſupport ; and this had engaged France, by the force of 
money, and the promiſe of more, to ſtir up a party in Sweden 
to the madneſs of a war with Ruſſia. The duke of Bavaria, 
who was to be the tool of the Erench, was poor, and France 
alone was to ſupport him. He was looked upon to be a wiſe 
and a virtuous prince, when he confined himſelf to the go- 
vernment of his native dominions, but unequal to the buſtling 
ſcenes of a ſtruggle for a crown and empire into which he 
was to enter. Other electors of the empire were to be bribed 
for their vote; and the ſyſtem which his Pruſſian majeſty 

> 2» | was 
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Geo. II. was obliged to follow, did not admit of his parting with i 
1741. money but for his own armaments. Such was 'the And 
—— affairs when on the 25th-of April his majeſty prorogid . 
Parliament parliament, which was afterwards: diffolved, after thanking 
riſes. tem for the firmneſs they had ſhown in the ſupport of: Ab. 
|  ftria, for maintaining the national credit, and for: Areng: 

ening the hands of his government. 

Great It is certain from what has already app that the ni 
charges of litary preparations by ſea and land this year coft the hau 
— ar immenſe ſums. The eſtimate of the Daniſh troops, beſte 
M2 Oy. che pay of general officers, for forage, waggon-money, an 
ER recruit money, as alſo for bread waggons, amounted u 
139,98 51. 13s 53d, That of the Heſſian troops, beſids 
the above particulars, amounted to 155,7661. 88. Ol. ti 
here proper to acquaint the reader, that the treaty for taking 
the Heſſians into pay, had been concluded with his Swediſh 
majeſty. on the gth of May 1740, and had been laid befor 

the houſe of commons, and approved of the 5thiof Deen. 
ber following. The charge of the guards, garriſons, and the 
other land forces in Great Britain, including the land force 
for lord Cathcart's expedition for the year 1741, amounted to 
107.2471. 7s. 6d. Seven regiments of foot, amounting tb 
5705 men, were to be raiſed for the ſervice of the year 1741, 
the eftimate of which amounted to 116,3221. 48. 2d. Four 
regiments of marines, amounting to 462 men, to be raiſe 

for the ſervice of the fame year, which amounted to 90,2011, 
ros. All thoſe, and many other, expences were chearſuly 

born by the nation for a princeſs wito ſeemed determined ei 

ther to riſe ſuperior to all her enemies, or if ſhe ſhould fal, 

| to pull Great Britain after her in her ruins. 

Ferment of Immediately. upon the riſing of the parlianens, ah n- 
the general tion was in the utmoſt ferment. The miniſter, as has been 
elections. hinted, relying too much upon the ſuperiority which had 
| appeared in his favour upon the motion that had been made 
againſt him, and imagining that the tories and the old whigy 
having ſo lately ſplit upon that ſubject, could not eoalelce 

time enough to oppoſe him, had been unaccountably negli. 
gent in exerting his intereſt for a new parliament. But hc 
was deceived ; for though the tories, who had left the'whiss 
upon that vecafion, acted upon principle, yet the heads of 
the whigs were more pliable, and very readily forgetting al 
that was ; paſſed, enrered into every fcheme of 0 oppolition that 
could diftreſs the miniſter. The elections of odd and 


- Weſtminſter were amongſt the firſt which came on in the 


pation; and the eyes of the public were ſoon fixed upon 
m 
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voſt extraordinary ſcene in the ver city, where: the court h. G . ö 

; reſidence, and was ſuppoſed to have its greateſt influence, 1741, 
at of Weſtminſter, .; It had been uſual af. late for the mini ———— 
ter to name two members, who were always returned with: Accvupter. 
ut the leaſt oppoſition. The f Nen for Weſtminſter in welwin⸗ 

he late parliament had been fir Charles Wager and lord ſter, 

6indon, of the kingdom of Ireland, one of the lords of the © 


&. » 


reaſury, an unamiable and , unpopular.man, bred . | his life 
o offce buſineſs and to a dependence upon power. It was 
never doubted by the miniſter or the candidates but the 
letion would go, as uſual, unqueſtioned and unoppoſed; but 
ſome private inhabitants of Weſtminſter, though otherwiſe 
of no great conſidętation or weight, found means to throw 1 
in a ſpark which fired the train that had been fo artfully laid <p 


* 
. 


. 


takin ernit the minister, by naming admiral. Vernon, ho was 

wedig ben at the very pinnacle of popularity, for one of their can- 

before N cidtes, and Mr. Edwin, a private gentleman of fortune, for 

cem. me other. This oppoſition, though at firſt deſpiſed, became 

nd te formidable, and the court party in the city, in order to take | 

force; off, at leaſt, one member from the oppoſition, named Ver- 

ted o non a candidate for London, along with ſir Edward Bellamy, and of Lon- 
ange © John Barnard, and Mr. Perry; the other liſt being fir don. 
#41, WY nic! Lambert (who had ſucceeded to the chair by the death 

"Four BY of Mr. Parſons, who died in his mayorglity) ſir John Bar- 

malte ard, fir Robert Godſchall, and alderman; Heatheoat. The 

2011, Court party, however, loſing their aim in this, it gave double 

fully WY brit to the oppoſition in Weſtminſter; and fir Charles Mager 

4 ei. being called off the huſtings to attend his majeſty to, Holland, 

all the management of the election was left in the hands of ig: 

1 norant veſtrymen and violent juſtices. Upon this, the oppo: 

. te party, who were ſenſible of their inferiority. pf numbers, 

been WJ pulhed on the election, but with ſo much tumult, that the 


\ had BY emaining candidate was prevailed upon to order the books +. +++. «n 
to be ſhut up, a party of the guards to attend, and himſelf 


fade | «1 
view Wl and fir Charles Wager to be returned by the high, bailiff, 


ice bile the military pawer ſurrounded the huſtings, which was 
"”T the portico of Coyent-Garden church. This exaſperated 
» the the people into ſuch, a rage, that the guards themſelves were 
hie pelted, and it was with difficulty the remaining candidate 
160 Ka * N b RN BIR 5 1 | 
„al It is incredible what a ſpirit the example of the oppoſition +... 

hat in Weſtminſter diffuſed; all — the —— and —— or W N 
ond power of, writing, was wanting to ſupport it. It ſhort, a very 

the WI {© weeks made it evident, that at the meeting of next 
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Geo: II. parliament, the miniſter could not boaſt of roeny ae 


1 17741. in his favour. * BJ 
Þ | The ſtate of air upon the beine having this w ur 
1 The king rendered his majeſty's going to Germany 'itidifpentible, il jet 
3 does abroad. nominated the following perſons to be lords jultiocs in f mit 
. | abſence. . e f 
11 Names of lohn lord archbiſhop of Canterbury. "2 661. per 
1 the regency, © Philip lord Hardwick; lord chancellor. of 
ng _ Spencer earl of Wilmington, lord preſident. | ed 
in _= lord Hervy, lord privy-ſeal. ma 
9 ionel Cranfield duke of Dorſet, lord aN we 
[i Charles duke of Grafton, lord chamberlainn. hin 
.! Charles duke of Richmond, maſter of the horſe... aut 
WP + Charles duke of Bolton. | no 
F! William duke of Devonſhire, lord lieut. of 1 to 
1 John duke of Montagu, maſter gen. of the ordnance, un 
by Thomas duke of Newcaſtle, one of his OLI ſho 
5 cipal ſecretaries of ſtate. tel] 
15 Henry earl of Pembroke, groom of the ſtole. 
BY Archibald earl of Ilay. 8 die 
Þ William lord Harrington, one of his majeſty' den fro 
ſecretaries of ſtate. wh 
Sir Robert Walpole, firſt commiſiivacr of the tes Ja 
fury. And, inc 
Sir Charles Wager, knt. firſt commiſſioner of the " © 
miralty. 

The great events and negotiations in Europe at this time, 

were ſo much determined by the operations of the Englif 
forces in America, that it is now neceſſary to attend them. Wi rn 

It cannot be doubted that delays had happened in reinforcing 

admiral Vernon, ſo as to have enabled him to have under- 

taken ſomewhat of conſequence after demoliſhing the fort at 
Rrafon of the Chagre. But though thoſe delays were all of them charged 
ere e upon the miniſter by his enemies, and by the admiral himſei, WW ©: 
rican expe- yet it is certain that they were 'occaſioned by the difficuly Wl >" 
dition. which the admiralty found in equipping the ftrong us 
ſent out with lord Cathcart z and when that difficulty wa pb. 
ſurmounted, the obſtructions of the winds and weather hal 00 


occaſioned freſh delays. During all this time, the admin 
had been very active againſt the enemy, fo far as his force 
enabled him. But when he was joined b 7 the ſhips and forces 
under fir Chaloner Ogle and brigadier Wentworth, he ſau 
Himſelf at the head of the moſt powerful armament that ha 
ever been ſeen upon the coaſt of America. As there was it 
abſolute neceſſity for a third diviſion of the fleet, captai 
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Leſtock, one * Gabe officers of bee was e Th. 
by admiral Vernon to command it as commodore, with a cap- 1741. 


tain under him; and a council of war, according to his ma- 
jelty s inſtructions, was rait held, in order to deter- wr Council of 
mine how to proceed. foal 
It was compoſed of A ole Vethoh, fir Chaloner — 
general Wentworth, general Guiſe, and Trelawny governor 
of Jamaica, Mr. Vernon's friends in 1 ngland both expect- 
ed and wiſhed that the firſt operation . this formidable ar- 
mament had been directed againſt the Hayannah, But they 5" Mr Pals 
were ignorant that the admiral's ruling paſſion (as has been to Vernon, 
hinted) was a hatred of France. He made uſe of his great Aug. 27, 
authority rather to dictate than to conſult; and being under * 
no inſtructions, he carried it, that the whole fleet ſhould fail 
to wind ward to obſerve the motions. of the French ſquadron 
under the marquis d'Antin, and that captain Dandridge 
ſhould be ſent before in the Wolf floop, to procure in- 
telligence. 
Every difficulty W ſurmounted, and the ſailors and ſol- 0 
dirs, through the great care that was taken to keep them 
from drinking ſpirituous liquors, being in excellent order, the 
whole fleet, to the amount of about 115 ſhips, ſailed from Force of the Z 
Jamaica, with. 15,000 ſailors and about 12,000 land forces, 3 a 
including the American regiments, on board *. ® he e fail, 
will, in the notes, ſee the line of battle. & 
OO On 


Line of battle. 4 E 


The Princeſs Amelia to lead with the ſtarboard, and the Suffolk | 
with the larboard tacks aboard. 


Rear admiral of the Blue fir Chaloner Ogte. 


— 


Frigates, Ke. Rates. Ships. Commanders. Men. Gu. 
Experiment. 3 Princeſs Amel. Hemington. 600 80 
Sheerneſs. 4 Windſor. Berkley, - "406... BS. 
Veſuvius, 4 York. Cotes. 400 60 
A bomb. 3 Norfolk. e Os 600 80 

aæton. ir Cha 0. 

Goodly, 3 Ruſſel. Capt. Norris. 1 big. 80 
3 Shrewſbury. Townſhend. 600 80 

4 Rippon. Jolley. 100 bo 

1 Litchfield, Cleland. 400 60 

1 Jerſey. Laurence. 400 60 

14 Tilbury. Long. 485900 bo 


French ſquadron under d'Antin had, before that, been forced 


orders were executing. captain, afterwards admiral, Ware 


bay, and on the 4th of March in the evening, anchoredin 


ſtrongeſt and beſt fortified place of any that belonged to WW: 


4 


THE HISTORY _ 

On the 8th of February they were alarmed by eiu 
Dandridge, who informed them, that —— fleetwy 
at Port Lewis: but it was ſoon diſcovered, that the-captai 
had miſtaken merchant ſhips for men of war, and that the 


5 


to return to Europe. This being diſovered, another coun. 
cil of war was held, and it was” reſolved to take in wog 
and water at Iros, Tiberon, and Dona Maria bays, and 
from thence to proceed directly to Carthagena. 'Whilethol 


Joined the grand fleet; and upon the intelligence he drought, 
it was reſolved in the council of war to attack-Carthapem 
with all their forces, both by ſea and land. Wo 


The fleet, which by various acceſſions, confified now of 
124 ſhips, failed on the 25th of February from Iros or Ini 


Playa Grande, to windward of the town of Carthagena; 
which ſtands on the Spaniſh continent, almoſt directiy ſour uns 
of Jamaica, about 110 leagues N. E. of Panama; -andiwhen Ch. 
the Britiſh forces now attacked it, it was undoubtedly the ola 
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Vice 2dmiral of the Blue Edward Vernon, eſgq; 1 
Frigates, &c. Rates. Ships. Commanders. en. Gu, 7 
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Shoreham. 4 Princeſs Louiſa. Stapyl:on. 400 bo A 
Eleauor. 4 Worceſter, Perry Mayne. 4 x 
Sea Horſe. 3 Chicheſter, _— Trevor. 60 
Strumbulo. V. A. Vernon, | 
Succeſs. 3 . Caroline. Capt. Watſon. 3 | 
Vulcan. 3 Torbay. Gaſcoigne. 
Cumberland. 4 Strafford. Thomas Trevor. 
Alderney bomb. 4 Weymouth. Knowles. : 
Pompey. 1 Deptford. _ Moſtyn. 
Brig tender. 3 Burford. Griffin. 
Commodore Leſtock's diviſion. 
4 Defiance. John Trevor. 
4 Dunkirk. Cooper. 
Aſtrea. r Cotterel. 
Wolf ſloop. 3 Pr. Frederick. Ld. A. Beauclerk. 
Etna. 2 ö Com. Leſtock. 2 
Fire- Brand. e Ih Capt. Colby. 


Virgin Queen. 3 Hampt. Court. Dent. 
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ain in America. As it was no ſecret; that the Britiſh mi- Geo, II. 
try intended, from the beginning of the war, that it oö 
e attacked, the court of Spain had luckily found means to 
ender it much ſtronger than ever. De Torres, the Spaniſh Deſcription 

admiral, and don Blas de Leſo, a ſea- officer of abilities, had of chat har- 


* — 


mitted nothing that could render the place impregnable on 
he quarter where Vernon intended ie Ahold be — 


* 


nd it had, at that time, a #gatrifon of near 4000 ſoldiers, be- 
des negroes and Indians. The Britiſh officers ſoon perceived, 


that it was, by reaſon of a great ſurff, impractieable to batter it 
from the ſea ; they therefore reſolved 'to attempt it, by for- 
ing into the harbour, and battering it from thence. This was 
| hazardous undertaking. 
to the Weſt of the city, was called Bocca Chica, and was 


formed by two peninſula's, which incloſed the bay, forming 


the harbour, and both of them were ftrongly fortified by 


caſtles, or batteries. The peninſula; called Tierra Bomba, 
was defended by a regular ſquare, called St. Lewis, or Bocca 
Chica fort, which mounted 82 guns and 2 mortars, but the 
glacis and the counterſcarp were yet unfiniſhed. Beſides this 


fortification, there was the fort of St. Philip, of 7 guns, that 
of St. Jago, which mounted 15 guns, and Chamba battery 
of 4 guns, which ſerved as redoubts to the principal caſtle. 
The other peninſula, which formed the entrance into the 


harbour, was called the Barradera, and had for its defence a 
ſaſcine battery of 15 guns, and another of 4 guns, with fort 


d.. Joſepb, which was built upon a ſmall flat iſland, and 
mounted 21 guns. From St. Joſeph to Bocca Chica caſtle 
run a boom and cables, faſtened at each end with three large 
anchors ; and within the boom were' moored four men of 
war, the Galicia, which carried the Spaniſh admiral, the 
Africa, and the St. Carlos, all of them 60 gun ſhips, and 
the St. Philip, of 70. Within this paſſage, lay the harbour 
of Carthagena, or rather a lake, leading to, the . Harbour, 
which narrowed in approaching to the town, between which 
and where the great lake or baſon ends, were two other pe- 
ninſula's, forming the mouth of an interior harbour, within 
which the town of Carthagena lay. Upon one of the laſt- 
mentioned peninſula's, about eight miles up the harbour, 
was a regular ſquare caſtle, called Caſtillo Grande, with 
ſtrong baſtions, '# wet ditch, and glacis towards the land, 
well fortified towards the ea, and actually mounting 59 
zuns, though capable of mounting 61. Upon the other in- 


rior peninſula, was a horſhoe battery, called Mancinilla, and 
the paſſage between theſe peninſula s, though naturally dif- 


cult 


The entrance to the harbour lay 
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Strength of miles farther up the harbour lay Carthagena and its ſubur 


1741. manner inacceſſible, being choaked up by ſhips ſunk in 
— to prevent the approach of the Britiſh fleet. About thy 
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the town. well ſecured with ſtrong baſtions towards the land, furroun 

ed with lakes arid moraſſes, and fortified with 306pier 

of cannon ; while at the ſame time it was impregnable-1 

. cannon from ſhips, by reaſon of the ſhallowneſs of the wa 

towards the harbour. To the ſouth of the city lay theft 

of St. Lazare, upon an eminence, over-topping the cit, 

while itſelf was as much over-topped by another eminen 

called St. Madre de Poupa,. which commanded the caſtle, x 

the caſtle, which was a ſquare of fifty foot, and fortifel 

With a few Suns; did the city. | e 

. Captain Knowles gave the admiral very exact intelligende 

of all he couid learn, relating to the ſtrength and fifuation 

Diſpoſitions of the place; and the attack of the forts and batteries wa 

to force the committed to Sir Chaloner Ogle, who had the beſt pilot 
entrance into . . » . 

the harbour, and intelligence that could be procured for making it ſuc- 

- ceſsful, He was directed by Mr. Vernon to proceed with his 

whole diviſion of ſhips in the line of battle, to- demoliſh 

the forts and batteries, and to ſcoure all the country be- 

tween them, ſo. as to ſecure a deſcent for the forces in the 

moſt convenient parts of it between forts St. Philip and 

Chamba battery, This was meant to divide the Spaniards, ll ce 

that the troops might make a deſcent at both,places, and ex- 3 

poſe the enemy to the fire of the ſhips. He was alſo particu- WW a 

larly directed not to ſuffer any imprudent-or haſty firing from U 

the ſhips, and to endeavour to convince the men, that ſuch f 

folly only ſerves to embolden an enemy, inſtead of diſcou- WI i 

raging him. And the rear-admiral was likewiſe in his or- d 

ders in writing to aſſign to each particular captain the part WF ti 

he was to take, and the orders he was to execute, and allo b 

to order his reſpeCtive captains to acquaint their ſhips com- h 

panies, that the whole and all the booty to be made by land d 

was graciouſly granted by his Britannic majeſty, to be diſtri Wl ' 

buted among his ſea and land-officers, who had accord. 

| 

| 


| ingly met, and regulated. the diſtribution thereof, and. had 
allotted a double ſhare to any non-commiſſioned officer, or 
warrant officer, or private man, that might happen to be 
wounded in the ſervice; and the rear-admiral was further 
directed to promiſe a further reward from the vice-admiral 
out of his ſhare, to all who ſhould eminently diſtin 
themſelves by any extraordinary actions of prudence 


bravery, belides a certain advancement, proportionable = 


their zeal and reſolution, "exerted on ſo "ſignal an "occafion, Geo. II. 
for the honour of the crown, and the future proſperity of 1741. 
their country. Os SOR SIE AR NEO HY k n — — — 
On the gth of February the attack began on the forts and which is 


batteries; on Tierra Bamba by fir Chaloner Ogle, whe was tacked. 
ſeconded by Mr. Vernon and the tranſports, while Mr. 
Leſtock was left at anchor with his diviſion. The little fort ä 
of Chamba was ſoon” ſilenced, the faſcine battery had no 
guns mounted, and the Norfolk, Ruſſel, and Shrewſbuty 
ſoon drove the enemy from the forts St. Jago and St. Philip; 
upon which, 500 grenadiers, commanded by colonel Cochran, 
took poſſeſſion of them. This advantage gave an opporti= . - 
nity for general Wentworth, brigadier Guiſe, and colone!l 
Wolfe, to land the regiments of Harriſon and Wentworth, 
without oppoſition, and after that, the artillery, ordnance, 
ſtores, tents, and baggage were landed. Mean while, the 
Shrewſbury, commanded by captain Townſhend, ſuffered ſe- 
verely from the ſhips that lay acroſs the harbour; and from 
the faſcine batteries, with the forts Bocca Chica, and St. Jo- 
ſeph, who fired upon her with about 160 guns, which ſhe 
bore with great intrepidity, till night. A faſcine battery, 
from the Barradera ſide of the harbour, was now open- 
ed, and general Wentworth, to whom Vernon began to 
entertain a mortal antipathy, on account of his inactivity, 
complaining, that it gauled his men, it was bravely ſilenced by 
300 ſailors, under captain Boſcawen, and 200 ſoldiers; who 
all of them landed in boats, under the command of captain 
Watſon. This gallant action left the ſoldiers, who had 
landed under general Wentworth, at liberty to work upon 
their grand battery, which was covered by a wood, and Was 
deſigned to play upon Boeca Chica caſtle, to keep pace with 
the ſucceſſes of the fleet upon the Barradera fide of the har- 
bour. But Mr. Vernon, though he lent the ſoldiers 300 of 
his ſeamen, complained that the grand battery; after eight 
days working upon it, was but little advanced, and that neither 
Wentworth, nor any of his engineers, had the ſmalleſt idea - 
of the ſervice” they were about. There ſeems to have been 
ſome truth in this complaint; for it is certain, that till the 
ſhips came to their aſſiſtance, the land. forces made very little 
progreſs in their battery againſt Bocca Chica. Leſtock, to 
whom that ſervice was aſſigned, performed it bravely, being 
ira ſupported by fir Chaloner Ogle. The Spaniards, on the other 
band, taking advantage of the inexperience and backward- 
and neſs of the Iand- forces, kept a dreadful fire from the caſtle 
3 well as from their ſhips at the mouth of the W 

| — | om 
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1741. this attack, the brave lord Aubrey Beauclere, brather w ir 


ſeph, with à poſſeſſion of; while the Spaniards in their ſhips: ſunk two, 
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Geo, II. from the Barradera battery which they. 


In 


—— duke of St. Albans, and captain of the Prince Frederic us 
Jord Aubrey killed, to the regret of the whole nation, as: well dd 
killed. his own relations. The ſhips, however, made a bench il 
Bocca Chica caſtle, and the ſeamen landing once mot de. 
moliſhed the Barradera battery. On the 24th, general Went. 

worth, who all along gave the utmoſt proofs of hi beit 

unequal to his command, reſolved to attempt the breach tht 

had been made in the caſtle, and being very briſchyyſeeDndel 

The forts of from the ſhips, the Spaniſh garriſon was driven out of ih 
Bocca Chica fort and that of St. Joſeph, which captain Knowles took 


and St, Jo- 


_— man and burnt one, but could not prevent the Galicia, which 

ten. was their admiral's ſhip, from falling into the hands of the 

Engliſh, who took in her two officers, and ſixty ſeamen ie 

reſt finding means to eſcape. eu 4 

The Engliſnh, upon viewing the ſtrength of Bocea Chica 

and the forts they had ſeized, could ſcarcely believe theit oun 

Loſs of the good fortune. Their loſs was, upon the whole, about 400 

Euglim. men, amongſt whom were colonel Douglas, colonel Wat- 

| ſon, of the train, and captain Moor, the chief-engineer, 

whoſe loſs was irreparable to the troops. The entrance into 

the harbour was thought, conſidering the precautions that 

had been taken, to be inacceſſible, the enemy having above 

two hundred pieces of cannon to play from forts, batteries, 

and ſhips, in its defence. Even when all theſe were ſilenced, 

the admiral found great difficulty: to enter it, on account of 

the ſhip that was burning on the one hand, and the two 

ſhips that were ſunk on the other. He, however, at laſ, 

maſtered all difficulties of getting into the harbour, and 

ſilenced or nailed up ſome of the enemies batteries; and 

then lay to before Caſtillo Grande, which the enemy like- 

Wiſe abandoned, and which was taken poſſeſſion of by cap- 

| tain Knowles, the admiral's engineer. The conqueſt of 

Caſtillo Caſtillo. Grande facilitated the landing the troops, who, b 

— this time, were reimbarked, by bringing them within a league 

them, of the town, inſtead of three leagues, which they mult hate 
had to march, had not that fort been taken. 0 

Thus far every thing had gone more proſperouſly, either 

than the admiral or the general had apprehended z. whereupon, 

tho the enemy had ſunk two ſixty gun ſhips, to prevent the 

.Engliſh fleet from coming near enough for battering the town in 

breach, they diſpatched captain Laws, commabdet of the = 
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loop, with letters to the duke of Newcaſtle, which carried with Geo, IL. 
them all the air of an abſolute aſſurance of taking Carthageng. i7 Ta 


o ENGLAND. 


But they were fatally miſtaken. For though they had by means 
of the brave ſeamen, | cleared their way through the lun ries « che 
veſſels, yet they found that the fort St. Lazare muſt be 26) 
taken, before ap could attack the main body of the place. 
By this time, the admiral had conceived a hearty contempt 
for the general, and the general an invincible. hatred for the =o — 
2imiral, who upbraided him for his inaRtivity, after the the admirak 
troops had, without any material loſs, diſembarked, under 
the fire of the ſhips, and for giving the enemy time far 
compleating the fortifications they had begun at the foot of 
the hill, on which the fort ſtopd.. | The general likewiſe 
e an unpardonable overſight; in not cutting off the 
communication between the town and the adjacent country, 
by which the place was daily ſupplied with proviſions. The 
truth is, the land- forees had now no engineers of ſkill and 
experience to conduct their works; and though they had 
ized La Popa, which lies above fort Lazare, and from 
thence could diſcern all the operations of the Spaniards, yet 
the general unaccountably-loſt time in improving the pannic 
of the enemy, who had now made excellent 3 $i 


They blame 


defence. The general, on the other; hand; 'blamed. 4 — 


zimiral for his ſlowneſs in landing the tents, ſtores, and ar 
lerr of the army, which had obliged the troops to lie ex- 
poſed for three nights, to all the inelemency of the climate 
and the ſeaſon, which greatly reduced their numbers. A de- 
tachment, however, of lord James Cavendiſh's regiment, and 
that of Bland, which remained on board the ips, being 
landed, and having joined the general on the gth, it was re- 
ſolved in a council of warito attack the caſtle and trenches 
of fort St. Lazare, without waiting for the raiſing a battery 
to make a breach. Had this reſolution been taken immedi- 
aely upon their landing, it might have been ſucceſsful. But Great over- 
tie enemy were now. prepared to receive them; and no pre- fehs com- 
cautions were taken ſor the ſecurity of the troops. W 
woolpacks and ſcaling ladders were left in the rear, wich 
grenado ſhells. The general, inſtead of beginging 8. 
ought to have done, the attack in the night, waited "Slit 
was almoſt broad day; the guides, who were to conduct the” 
troops, were deſerters; ſome of them were killed, and the 
others, either through ignorance or, deſign, led em, to o the 
very ſtrongeſt place of the fortifications. | 
Officers of experience have been heard to ſay, that nns 1 of 
troops would 1 abſolutely refuſed to have gone by Fo 5s 
eſfe- > 


e | 


Dünen . 
between the 
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| Geo: II. deſperate and ill-concerted ſervice. But theſe were Dawn i vr 
1741. and being new to the field, they eagerly coveted an Upper I. 
— = tunity of giving proofs of their courage. Twelve hundred mi 

* men paraded under general Guiſe on the ſtrand,” wherethey ill wb 

pare, formed, and began, the attack, by marching up the il "WM tre 

drive the enemy from their entrenchments. This was ar. cot 
tempted with inconceivable intrepidity, and though chin 
Grant, who headed the firſt who mounted the hill-was miſled, 
from the practicable aſcent to one that was ſteep and incon- 
ventent, yet he actually had gained the ſummit when be 
received his death's wound. The Spaniards now, amavzed at 
the uſeleſs courage of the Engliſh, ſecurely plied them wich 
all the engines of death, with which they made a moſt'dreadfil 
havock, while the Engliſh were, from the inacceſſible ſituation 
of the enemy, incapable of 8 part, but that of ex- 
poſing their perſons to deliberate flaughter. Amidſt all dif 
eouragements, however, they ſtill maintained their ground, 
till they had leiſure to reflect, that in their preſent condition, 
deftitute of ladders, cannon, and” engineers, they cult 

not have mounted the walls, had there been no enemy w 
oppoſe them. Courage, therefore, in ſuch a ſituation; being 

and are re}. not only uſeleſs, but pernicious,” they at laſt'were'prevailed 

pulſed with Upon by the more conſiderate” part of their officets, t re- 
great loſs; treat, with the loſs of 600 of the flower of their army 
Admiral Vernon might be ſaid to have enjoyed thiscat- 

nage, for it was no other. He upbraided the general for.not 
acquainting him with his intention, that he might have'ſent 

him ſeamen to aſſiſt in ſcaling the walls. He blamed the 

land- officers for the only right ſtep they took in the Whole 

attempt, which was, in bringing their men off from the at- 

tack; and with a malignant pleaſure he ſaw the enemg on 

| their walls diverting themſelves with the ineffectual ladders, 
woolpacks, ſhovels, and other implements of war, which 

the Engliſh had no opportunity of employing, and no time 

to bring off. To preſerve appearances, however, as ſoon 33 

he ſaw the attempt irretrievably ruined; he ſent the boats of 


the fleet, full of men, well armed, to the general's afliſtance; 


| but all was to no purpoſe. The officers of the land forces 4 

and they re. ſaw the madneſs of continuing an attempt that was without Wy e 

a hw | ne” | 1 | thei! 

tire to their 2 plan, and without a meaning, and ſullenl retired to theit * 
camp. camp, which was but a ſhort mile diſtant from the fort, be- 10 f 
fore which the flower of their troops had been facrificed, * 

x ——— The conduct of Vernon upon that occaſion, is to this day ; 0 
. incomprehenſible, It gave riſe to ſome very unfavourable ” 
miral, 8 » „ bo Med, of 


6 
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reports, not only amongſt the Jandmen, but the. ſeamen, Geo. II. 
The latter, undoubtedly, as well as the former, had formed 1741. 
mighty proſpects from the plunder of the jmmenſe treaſures, —— 
which they were told, were in Carthagena ; and it was ex- 
tremely obvious to the officers of both ſervices, that if he 
could have had the magnanimity to have ſacrificed his private 
reſentment, however provoked, to the glory and intereſt of 
his country, the place might have been carried. Wentworth, 
though unequal to his command, was far from being defici- 
ent in point of courage, and his intentions were honeſt ; but 
Vernon, to the ſovereign contempt he had for him, joined 
the crafty policy .of keeping his own conduct free from all 
legal imputation. He had remonſtrated, that the place could 
only be taken by the land- forces; but to preſerye himſelf 
Ce void of blame, underſtanding that Wentworth had intimated 
at that it might be battered from the harbour, he fitted up the He attempts 
ound, WY Glorioſa, the ſame ſhip he had taken from the Spaniards, in Q _ 


f | m w__ 
ition, WY the form of a floating battery, and carrying her as near as 8 


could poffble, (as he gave out) to the walls of C arthagena, captain Spaniſh ſhip 
y-to Hore, to whom he aſſigned that command, began to batter = | 
being WI them, but without _— any impreſſion upon the walls. 

ailed It was, however, acknowledged, that this moving battery did 


3/re- WY great damage to the houſes of the town, as did the ſhells 
& from the bomb- ketches; and it is difficult to account for t 
ent- 1cafon, why, even that circumſtance was not improved, as 
not nothing is more common, than for the demolition of houſes, 
dent mand the blowing up of magazines, which was the caſe here, 
the WI to facilitate the reduction of the town, and yet inſtead of con- Obſervations 
hole WJ tinuing to ply the town in that manner, Mr. Vernon ordered 
at- the Gallicia to be drawn off, for fear of her ſinking. But 
yon officers of experience in the ſervice have been known to 
ders, WJ affrm, that though the water was too ſhallow in the place 
ich WY here the Gallicia was moored, to do any conſiderable exe- 
time WJ cution againſt the town-walls, yet that, towards the left, there 
nas a depth of water, ſufficient to have received, within 
s of WI piſtol- hot of the walls, four or five of his largeſt ſhips, to 
ince; WJ fave lain with their broadſides againſt the town. 
ces An enemy, far more dreadful than the Spaniards, began Great 
don row to aſſail the Engliſh army. Sickneſs raged amongſt pet ag. 
heir WJ their troops to a degree of peſtilence, and according to W £ 
be- their general's own account, in leſs than two days, fickntſfs, 
bey were reduced from 6, 645, to 3,200, of whom 1200 
dere Americans, and unfit for ſervice, This alarming afflic- 
able WJ don united the general. council of war in reſolving, on the 

23d and 24th of April, to return to Jamaica, on account 
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The fleet demolition of Caſtillo Grande, Bocco Chica, St, Joſeph, al 


conduct of It was in a great meaſure owing to that nobleman's inte- 


\ ? 7 


Geo. II. of the ſickneſs of the army.“ Before the fleet; "howevey 
1741. ſet ſail, they took all the maſts, cables, and anchors, the 
- could recover, out of the Spaniſh ſunk ſhips, compleated thy 


— the other Spaniſh forts they had taken, and demoliſhed the 
harbour, with all the lime-kilns, carrying off all the lime 
and making the proper diſpoſitions for the ſafety of the fer 
it got ſafe into Port-Royal harbour. 
Conſequen- Thus, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, ended more un- 
= Be uy fortunately than ingloriouſly, the greateſt attempt that eng 
pert” Had been made in the new world, whether we confider the 
conſequence of its ſucceſs, the expence of the undertaking, 
or the ſtrength of the armaments, both by ſea and land. 
During its dependance, the operations of all the courts upon 
the continent were in a manner ſuſpended z for upon the 
| firſt account that arrived in England, France gave up the 
June 23, Spaniſh monarchy in America for loſt, It appears from Mr 
2741 Van Hoey's letters, that the French were filled with the mol ma 
dreacdful apprehenſions, and that their embaſſador at fen. 
Hague had orders to repreſent the progreſs of the Engliſh in vn 
America, as the common cauſe of all Europe, which mut tte 
| be ruined, ſhould they ſucceed. _ on I © 
Joy of the Upon the news of the firſt ſucceſſes arriving in England N bar 
1 by captain Laws, the people were thrown almoſt into frenzy, hid 
Vernon's They were then in the middle of their general election, Wl hac 
ſucceG, and not only Weſtminſter and London, but many other place tro 
had propoſed themſelves the honour of having admiral Ver- 
non for their candidate. Inſtead of any expreflions of duty 
and regard to a government, that had ſupported him at ſo 
immenſe ah expence, the enemies of the miniſter every where 
broke out into the moſt furious invectives againſt him, asIf 
the ſucceſſes of Vernon had been againſt fir Robert Walpole, 
and not againſt the Spaniards. His majeſty, was then it 
Hanover, deeply engaged in the cauſe of the liberties 0 
Europe, and the duke of Newcaſtle immediately diſpatched 
a meſſenger to him, with the agreeable news. | 


* duke reſt in the cabinet, that the ſeat of war had been transferred 
ET 19 Spaniſh America, and that it had been ſo vigorouſly ſup- 


caſtle vindi- 


cated, ported on the part of England. Though in one of thei 


departments of the government, he had never ſuffered the J 
ſentiments of others, whatever they might be, to warp bin ve 
in his maſter's and his country's glory; and he was, UP" co 
this occaſion, ſo far from entering into. any of thoſe lite - 


animoſities, charged upon the adminiſtration agony . 


* 


— 
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_OF ENG AND 
ernon, that becauſe he thought him a proper perſon to be Geo. II, 
mployed in the public ſervice, in the cloſe of à private letter 1741. 
e wrote him in anſwer to the letters brought by captain X 
aws, he has the follow¾ing remarkable expreſſions s” 
« May I wiſh, for the honour of my country, for the ſuc- May 24, 
fs of his majeſty's arms, and for the perfecting the great *74"* 
york you have ſo gloriouſly begun, of reducing the Spa- | 
ards in the Weſt-Indies, that you would not think of com- 
ing home, and leaving your command there; which without 
the leaſt imputation upon any body, cannot be ſupplied by, 
any one on whom his majeſty, the nation, and all the king's 
friends and ſervants can have an equal dependence.“ % | 
Was this the language of a miniſter who wanted to cramp better froty | 
the operations of the war ? Even the fatal event of the ex- vos : 
pedition did not damp the ardor of the adminiſtration to ſup- June at, 
port Vernon, Nay, without regarding the opinion of the 1741. 
firſt lord of the admiralty, who was by no means clear upon 
that head, a reſolution was taken at the council-board to 
ſend him over 2000 new troops; and he was, in the mean 
while, ſupplied by dropping ſhips and floops of war with all 
the ſtores and ammunition his utmoſt wiſhes demanded. It 
was the 19th of May before his fleet got into Port Royal _ 
harbour in Jamaica, The epidemical ſickneſſes by this Wins Semen 
had carried off not only the greateſt part of the troops, but fallors. 
had made great havock amongſt the crews that had failed 
from England with fir Chaloner Qgle. = | 
To do Mr. Vernon juſtice, he ated on this occaſion as Great care 
the father of the fleet; and it was in a great meaſure owing wo + 
to the care he had of their proviſions, and of keeping them ere 
temperate, that it was not abſolutely ruined. Of eight 80 
gun ſhips, he ſent ſeven home to England under commodore 
Leſtock, with four other ſhips of war and ſeveral frigates, 
with all the ſick land- officers, and all the ſoldiers who had 
been rendered unfit for ſervice, and the homeward-bound 
flect of merchantmen. He was in great hopes of leave to 
return home to reap the fruits of his popularity; but per- 
ceiving from the duke of Newcaſtle's letter that it was ex- 
pected he ſhould remain in America to execute other plans, 
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he ſubmitted. | : 
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1741. 


Ditto, 
June 21, 


Reſolut ion 
of. a general 
council of 
war, 


HE HISTORY 
of the adminiſtration at home that it ſhould be attempts! 
His majeſty, in his inſtructions to the admiral, Had indeed 


only mentioned the Havannah, La Vera Cruz, Mexico, Cr. 


thagena, and Panama, to be attacked. But by the miſea- 


riage before Carthagena, the Engliſh were too weak to 1. 
tempt any other place; beſides, de Torres, the "Spaniſh a0. 


miral, was then with a ſquadron, equal to that which remgin- 
ed with Vernon, in the harbour of the Havannah; St.) 
de Cuba, therefore, upon the ſame iſland, was the only obj 
they could then proceed againſt ; as the taking it would fequr 
Jamaica and the Britiſh trade in thoſe ſeas, and preſerve 2 
communication with Jamaica for ſupplies, and likewiſe cut 
off the correſpondence between the Spaniards and Hiſpaniola, 
All thoſe conſiderations coming under the deliberation of 
a council of war at Jamaica, conſiſting of the-admirals Ver- 
non and Ogle, the generals Wentworth and Guiſe, and g- 
vernor Trelawney, the four former agreed upon the expedi- 
tion, but the latter diſſented ; from a jealouſy, it is probz- 
ble, of his loſing his importance, ſhould Cuba be conquetel. 
The land- forces were, by this time, reduced under 3000 men, 
but the people of Jamaica, who were intent upon conquer- 


ing St. Jago, put 1000 of the beſt diſciplined blacks the 


Cumberland 


harbour, 


iſland afforded on board the fleet, which ſet ſail, to the num- 
ber of nine ſhips of the line beſides tranſports and ftore-ſhips, 
and on the 18th of July they got into Walthenham harbour, 
The Engliſh, who ſcarcely knew this harbour but by name, 
were amazed at finding it one of the moſt ſpacious and ſaſe 


in the world; perfectly healthy, and ſecure againſt all huri- 


Intelligence 


concerning 


dt. Jago. 


canes. The admiral immediately gave it the name of Cum- 
berland harbour, in compliment to his royal highneſs the 
duke. | | | | ” 

The iſland of Cuba, upon the whole, was of all the Spa- 
niſh iſlands the moſt deſireable for the Engliſh to poſſeſs; and 
the taking of the Havannah being impracticable, St. Jago de 
Cuba, its principal town on the ezſtern part of the iſland, 
and the receptacle of their pyrates, if taken, made the Eng- 
liſh maſters of the Windward Paſſage, * The admiral, by 
means of ſome Engliſh who had long reſided upon the 


iſland, picked up very flattering intelligence as to the pradti 


cability of taking the place; and the troops being now land- 


ed, occupied a fine camp upon the pleaſant wholeſome fide of 


a freſh-water river, where they had every thing that could 
contribute to their health, recreation, and refreſhment. . 
On the 20th of July, a general council of war was held, 


un which it was judged practicable for the land-forces to 


march 


encampment, and by ſurprizing the batteries above the caſtle 1741. 
called Morrois, by coming on the back of them, where, by — 
all accounts, the Spaniards were unprovided for a defence, r. attack, , 
to take the place, and thereby ſecure a footing in the and an 
of Cuba, from which all the power of Spain could not drive the general, 
them while the Engliſh held the ſovereignty of the ſeas. Mr. 
Vernon appeared very ſanguine for this ſcheme, and was for 
diſpatching invitations. for all the Engliſh governors in Ame- 
rica to ſupport and ſecond it; and at the ſame time proved, 
from the evidence of thoſe officers who had reconnoitred the 
place, that it was impoſſible to attack the harbour of St. Jago 
immediately by en. ß ß : 
None of thoſe plauſible operations appeared practicable to whodeclines 
the general. He had ſent parties out to reconnoitre the coun. © | 
try by land; and though they met with no oppoſition, yet 
upon their return, and reporting the fituation of the country, 
the length of the march, and the impoſſibility of bringing 
cannon againſt the place, the general, in a letter to Mr. 
Vernon, abſolutely declined the ſervice. Though Mr. Went- 
worth was far from being indefenſible in this refuſal, yet the 
2dmira] and his friends in England did not fail to repreſent 
him as guilty of both treachery and cowardiee. But inacti- 
rity and the unhealthy ſeaſon which had now begun, had by 
this time diminiſhed the land- forces greatly, and as the admi- 
aal had no compulſive power over them, he was obliged to 
give way to the opinion of a council of war of the land offi- ö 
cers, which was for an immediate re-embarkation for Ja- and the 
maica, and this was effected on the 20th of November, not- 3 
withſtanding the admiral informed them, that he was in daily 
expectation of a reinforcement of 2000 men from England. 
Such was the end of this inglorious expedition, which was 
abandoned before it met with reſiſtance. Beſides the diviſions 
between the ſea and land officers, ſome very great animoſities 
began to ſpread between the European and the American 
troops; and the ſailors having taken ſome very rich prizes from Succeſs of 
the enemy, from which the land- forces could have no benefit, he failors. 
encreaſed the general diſſatisfaction. It is incredible how 
many Britiſh ſubjects of all ranks had died or been killed 
ſince their firſt attack upon the harbour of Carthagena; not 
fewer, according to the beſt accounts, than 20,000, But it 
5 now time to return to the affairs of Europe. 


Sz _ na 


march up to St. Jago, about thirty miles diſtance from their Geo. IT. 
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C-H AP. IK. i "ab 
State of affairs in Europe—Charatter of .cardingl Fl 7 
and of marſhal Bellifle—Progreſs of the French u 
their allies in Germany— Neutrality of Hanover: 
Queen of Hungary goes to Hungary. Prague takm| 
_ the allies —Eleor of Bavaria choſen emperorm Nn 
Parliament meets—=Charafter of lord Noel Somerſet 
Proceedings of the new parliament Election -d 
Robert Walpole leaves the houſe of commons, and i 
created earl of Orford — Promotions Secret cumniti 
— Caſes of Paxton, Vaughan, and'Scrope—lndemai 
cation bill — Motion on rejedting it—Motion for a ti 
mittee of accounts — Minorca For paper =I 
granied—Engliſh troops ſent abroad. 4 


Geo. II. LTA the queen of Hungary known the juſt deus 
17414. tween magnanimity and obſtinacy, her ſituation wou 


have been much more deſirable than it was, when his Britar | 
State of Eu- nic majeſty arrived at Hanover on the 12th of May. Ch 
rope. The cardinal miniſter of France was then in the dg th yea th 
Character of Of his age. He was rather cautious than cunning, and hat ſp 
cardinal the art, beyond any minifter ever known, of winning ma © 
Fleury, kind over by an air of candor and ſimplicity, which in hi 0 
appeared unaffected. He had neither the genius of Richelieu yy 
nor the abilities of Mazarine; but while he was ſuffered tc ſc 

purſue his own plans, he was a more uſeful miniſter to France 
than either. He had been at ſome pains to win the friend , 

ſhip of the Engliſh, but at much greater to preſerve that o 
the Dutch, to whom he, on all oceaſions, repreſented hi 0 
maſter as their protector and moſt natural ally; and peac t 
was his favourite maxim. In order to prevent a confedera * 
againſt France, he ſtudied to divide, but never to provok-ll © 
the proteſtant powers, and his paſſion for peace had encreaſe 

with his years. Had the queen of Hungary eloſed in time 
with the offers made her by his Pruſſian majeſty, Fleur | 


would have maintained his pacific ſyſtem againſt-alloppol 
tion; but the moment it was found at the court of France 


that the houſe of Brandenburgh had divided itſelf from that 


- 


OF ENGLAND. 545 
of Auſtria, the cardinal could no longer withſtand the tor- Geo. H. 
rent for war that broke into his maſter's councils. 1741. 
At the head of that party was the count de Belliſle, who 


His family had ſuffered greatly by the tyranny and injuſtice Belliſie. 
of Lewis the XIV th, who was jealous of their power and 
riches ; but their loſſes had been in ſome meaſure made up 
by favours and preferments that had been heaped upon the 
count. He was brave, polite, and inſinuating, plauſible in 
ſcheming, and rapid in executing; talkative, and ſo open, 
that he was ſeen all at once. Thoſe qualities, with great abi- 
lities as an officer, had recommended him to his maſter's fa- 
your without any great depth of political talents. Fleury 
was far from being jealous of him at firſt, and when he be- 
came ſo, it was too late. Belliſle had found a ſtrong party 
amongſt the princes of the blood and the nobility ; and he 
repreſented to his king, that the time was now come when 
France with eaſe might compals what her greateſt princes for 
ages paſt had not been able to effect by the utmoſt profuſion 
of blood and treaſure, the reduction of the houſe of Auſtria ; 
and that it was now in the power of France to make a ſtipen- 
diary of her own, the head of the empire, in the perſon of 
Charles Albert elector of Bavaria. : TIS 
It required no great force of reaſoning to give his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty a reliſh for this doctrine, as the intereſts of 
the ſeveral powers of Europe were then partitioned. He 
ſpoke of it to the cardinal in terms that ſhewed he was de- 
termined to follow it ; and the cardinal defired the count de 
Bellile to draw up his plans of operation both in the cabinet 
and the field, Bellifle obeyed, and the ſubſtance, of his 
ſcheme was, 8 A | 
That before the month of June 1741, 50, ooo French Belliſe's 
troops, of which 20,000 were to be cavalry, ſhould paſs the 3 of 
Rhine towards the Danube ; that an army ſhould be formed ©" 
on the fide of Weſtphalia of about 40, oco men, who were 
to keep in awe the electorate of Hanover; and proper ap- 
plications ſhould be made to the princes of the empire, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral ſituations, for concurring in divid- 
ing the ſpoils of the houſe of Auſtria amongſt themſelves, 
Belliſle gave in this ſcheme in January 1741, and the warm 
warlike party in the French councils were for not loſing a 
moment in putting it in execution. ; P 
The king of England, as elector of Hanover, had then State of 
no more than about 26,000 of his electoral troops on foot. Germany. 
8 K K 4 The | 


in a mature age poſſeſſed all the fire and activity of youth, and marſhal | 


WS)! --- THE HIS TORE: 4 
Geo. II. The elector of Cologne was naturally diſpoſed to affif "by 
r741. brother the elector of Bavaria in mounting the Imperial 
throne : the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, had great 
claims, in right of his own wife, upon the Auſtrian ſucceſſion: 
the elector Palatine had juſt made a convention under the 
mediation of France with the king of Pruſſia, by which that 
prince reſigned his rights to the dutchies of Bergues and Ju- 
liers : the elector of Mentz was ſtrongly in the intereſt of 
France, and the elector of Bavaria already conſidered himſelf 
as wearing the Imperial crown, | OR 
Notwithſtanding all thoſe promiſing appearances, the cau- 
tion of Fleury, and the wiſdom of his Pruſſian majeſty, put 
a curb upon the natural impetuoſity of the French for ſome 
time, No formal treaty had yet been ſigned with Pruffia; 
and the ambition of her Catholic majeſty, who claimed all 
the Auſtrian ſucceſſion in Italy, muſt be ſatisfied, nor indeed 
could France make her engagements good without the afki(- 
tance of Spain, The delay that followed this indetermination, 
made the elector of Bavaria, who was by no means fond of 
the bare feather of the Imperial crown, in the beginning of 
June, offer to enter into a ſeparate treaty with her I 
majeſty ; and to even acknowledge her right to the kingdom 
of Hungary, provided, ſhe would cede to him the county of 
Tyrol and the Auſtrian Swabia. But her Hungarian majeſty 


_ as refractory to him as ſhe had been to the king of | 
ruſſia, and he now threw himſelf entirely into the arms of 1 
| France. F oo h 
The French No ſooner did the certainty of the miſcarriage of the Eng- t 

zro2ps put iſh attempts in America come to the knowledge of the French 
in motion. . | 's 4 
court, than they determined to keep no more meaſures with . 


the allies of her Hungarian majeſty. The arrival of great 
part of the Spaniſh treaſure, enabled them to put their troops 
in motion; and his moſt Chriſtian majeſty emitted a decla- 
ration, taking notice, that the king of Great Britain's troops 
were in motion, and that, as being guarantee of the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, he was reſolved, without prejudice to the prag- 
matic fanCtion, to march ſome troops towards the Rhine, in 
order to guard the freedom of the approaching election of an 
emperor, and to be ready to aſſiſt thoſe prinees who might 
call upon him for the execution of his guaranty... 


Infolenee of Mean while the marſhal count de Beliſſe was pitched upon 
— to carry his own ſcheme into execution, in the double 9 1 
lIity of ambaſſador aud general, and he ſeemed ſo ſecure of ſug 


"ce 


# n 


, 


| OF ENGLAND: ry. 
tels, that underſtanding the queen of Hungary had rejected Geo. II. 
il terms of accommodation by which her hereditary domi- 1741. 
nions were to be diſmembered, he ſaid, that France would 
ſoon preſcribe her terms upon the baſtions of Vienna. He ON 
ſet out for Germany, fraught with all the powers which were 
to ſet the mighty machine of war in motion. He had an in- 
terview with his Pruſſian majeſty, who had now loſt all hopes 
of an accommodation with the queen of Hungary, and a 
treaty between him and France was ſoon concluded, by which — 
the duke of Bavaria, who was to be elected emperor, was to Declaration | 
have Bohemia, the Upper Auſtria, and Tirol; the elector of wn 
Saxony (if he ſhould join the confederacy) the Upper Sileſia varia, 
and Moravia; while the Lower Sileſia, with the town and 
territory of Neiſs, and the town and county of Glatz, was 
to remain to the king of Pruſſia. Belliſle next went to the 
Saxon court, and his Poliſh majeſty underſtanding the ſtipu- 
lations of the treaty, ordered his troops to march even be- 
fore he ſigned it. After this the elector of Bavaria publiſhed 
a kind of manifeſto of the reaſons why he had called in the 
French troops as guarantees of the treaty of Weſtphalia, and 
the elector Palatine, in another manifeſto,” declared; that he 
expected a body of French troops to guarantee the eventual 
ſucceſſion of the dutchies of Bergues and Juliers. The French 
troops accordingly deſigned for Bavaria paſſed the Rhine, 
as did thoſe which were to enter the dutchies of Bergues and 
Juliers, the Meuſe, under marſhal Mailebois ; and the French 


king ſent the elector of Bavaria letters patent creating him who is male 


his lieutenant general, with the marſhals Broglio and Belliſle ee, 
to act under him. Each body of French conſiſted of near che French 
40,000 men. By this reinforcement, the elector of Bavaria forces, 
was at the head of 70,000 troops. - | | | 
He loſt no time, but, advancing towards the Danube, made and takes 
himſelf maſter of Paſſau, an Imperial city, and the key from ** 
Bavaria to the Upper Auſtria, Before he entered the queen 
of Hungary's dominions, he declared war againſt her by the 
name of grand dutcheſs of Tuſcany ; and upon the roth of. 
September he took poſſeſſion of Lintz, the capital of the 
Upper Auſtria ; from whence he ſent a ſummons to count 
Khevenhuller, governor of Vienna, and ſpread conſternation 
to the very gates of that city. $2 | 
The moderation with which France affected to proceed as Political 
guaranteee of the treaty of Weſtphalia, and not only the conduct oh 
ally but the patron of the elector of Bavaria, was both deteſ- OY 
table and ridiculous to all the diſintereſted part of 9 
| | | Wulle 
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1541. gagements. To take from the queen of Hun 


36578 T HTE HTS ORA 
Geo. II. While at the ſame time ſhe was violating her moſt ſolemm eu- 


gary all proſpec 


ol relief, ſhe had found means, by the force of gold ahl in- 


in forcing 
neutrality 
upon Ha- 
nover. 


Situation 
and conduct 
of his Bri- 


trigues, to prevail with Sweden to declare war againſt R 

by which the latter was diſabled from performing her en- 
3 in favour of her ſiſter ſovereign. The elector of 
-ologne had been inſtigated to make ſome threatning decla- 
rations againſt the Dutch, on account of a diſputed tetritoꝶ; 
the menaces of Pruſſia were renewed, and his arms pointed 


towards the ſame republic, as well as towards Hanovery and 


by the motions of Mailebois it appeared, that the true inten- 
tion of the army he headed, was to over-awe his Britannie 
majeſty, who remained ſtill in his electoral dominions, and 
to oblige him to accept of a neutrality for Hanover, and to 
countermand the march of the Danes, Heſſians, and Britiſh 


troops that were deſtined for the aſſiſtance of her Hungarian 


majeſty. | Pets 
In the circumſtances his majeſty then was, it would have 
been worſe than madneſs had he, by an unavailing obſtinacy, 


tanmic ma- diſabled himſelf from being perhaps ever again of ſervice 
Jeny. 


to the cauſe he had ſo generouſly eſpouſed. ' All the differ- 


' ences between the king of Pruſſia and the elector Palatine 


having been amicably adjuſted, there could not be the leaft 
doubt as to the intention of Mailebois, who was then march- 
ing towards Weſtphalia; and there was not a prince in Eu- 
rope who appeared to have either power or diſpoſition to ſe- 


cond his Britannic majeſty. He had foreſeen every thing 


but the obſtinacy of the queen of Hungary, which in vain 
he thought to get the better of, and which daſhed in pieces 
all his beſt concerted ſchemes. He had again and again or- 
dered his miniſters to lay before her the conſequences of mak- 
ing his Pruſſian majeſty her enemy. He repreſented, that it 
was only upon the ſuppoſition of her making him her friend, 


that he had formed his meaſures for her ſupport. All he 
could remonſtrate was in vain, Her Hungarian majeſty made 


it no ſecret that ſhe would be better pleaſed with his enter- 
ing into a neutrality for Hanover, than that ſhe ſhould be 
obliged to diſmember her dominions. His majeſty was ſtill 
unwilling to take a ſtep that, however neceſſary, would at 
firſt ſeem ſtrange in Europe; but finding the queen of Hun- 
gary entirely impracticable on that head, he at laſt gave his 
German miniſters orders to ſign the neutrality, by which his 
operations in favour of her Hungarian majeſty were for ſome 


time ſuſpended, It was the 16th of September ne 
| | . | neu- 


\ 
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neutrality was ſigned; and as it concerned Hanover alone, Geo. II. 


his majeſty's regal dominions were not included ; nor did the 
lord Harrington, the Britiſh miniſter at Hanover, though he 


1741 = os 
/ * 


adviſed the meaſure, as thinking it the beſt ſervice that could Neutrality ” 


be done to her Hungarian majeſty, ſign the inſtrument, tho 


preſſed to it by the French. | ligned. 


or” 
/ 


Beſides all the motives already laid down to influence his Motives - 
Britannic majeſty to this ſtep, another ſtrong one, though for it. 


not avowed, concurred. It appears from the letters of t 


Dutch miniſter, Van Hoey, at Paris, that the Dutch govern- 
ment, at this very time, were treating with the French for a neu- 


trality for themſelves, which if they had obtained, the French 


either would have refuſed one to Hanover, or would have at- 


tempted to load it with very diſagreeable terms. The Dutch, 


after England, were the great dependance which the late em- 


peror had for the ſupport of the pragmatic ſanction. His Bri- 
tannic majeſty, by his miniſters and ambaſſadors, had often 
put them in mind of this and of their obligations; but all 


was to no. purpoſe ; and it was owing only to the dread of 
the Engliſh party in Holland that their High Mightineſſes 


did not, at this time, go into all the views of France. | 

But the king of England faved the cauſe, which, as elec- 
tor of Hanover, he was obliged, for a time, to abandon. 'The 
money given by his parliament for the ſupport of the queen 
of Hungary, delivered her from the deſtruction which ſeemed 


Nieſs, which had obliged count Neuperg, the Auſtrian ge- 


inevitable. The king of Pruffia had made motions towards Progrels of | 


* 


neral, to throw a reinforcement into that important place, 


and to retire with the reſt of his army to cover Bohemia. 
For the duke of Bavaria, aſter taking Lintz, proceeded as 
natural ſovereign of the country, levying taxes, impoling 
homage, and exacting from the inhabitants oaths of fidelity 


and allegiance, and his armies advanced within ten leagues 


of Vienna. | 


Never was any princeſs better ſerved than the queen of Queen of 


Hungary was at this dreadful juncture by her generals, as 


ſoon as the Britiſh ſubſidy enabled them to act; and never 
did mortal act with more firmneſs than ſhe did on that occa- 


Hun 
wall fant 


lon. Her generals were moſt of them men of great abilities 


in the field, and devoted to her cauſe ; becauſe they conſider- 
ed it as that of innocence oppreſſed by a wicked confederacy. 
At the ſame time, they knew ſhe had great reſources, which, 


they ſaw that their enemies, by their ſecure, but inconſide- 


by the friendſhip of England, ſhe might avail herſelf of; and 
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Geo. 11, rate, progreſs, might ſoon entangle themſelves in inext 2h 10 


1741. difficulties, 


threatened 


in Hungary. Of that kingdom. | 


Her ſpeech She appeared in the aſſembly with that elegance of form, 
- can fates and that dignity of diſtreſs, that never fails to prepoſſeſs with 
love, pity, and admiration. There is no country in Europe 
where the Latin is ſo common as in Hungary; and her ma- 
jeſty, who ſpoke it well and gracefully, addreſſed herſelf to 
the Palatines in that language. The perplexed ſituation, 
ſaid ſhe, which, by the permiſſion of divine providence; I ſind 
myſelf reduced to, is attended with ſuch dangerous cirtum- 
ſtances, that I cannot extricate myſelf out of it without ſpeedy 
and powerful ſuccours. Abandoned by my friends, perſecuted 


re. 


by my enemies, attacked by my neareſt relations, I have no 
other reſource left but to ſtay in this kingdom, and commit 


my perſon, my children, my ſcepter, my crown, to the care 


of my faithful ſubjects. I do not heſitate to truſt them with 
all; their loyalty and bravery leave me no room to doubt 
of their exerting all their ſtrength to defend me and them- 
a ſelves ſpeedily and reſolutely in this melancholy conjuncture. 
Zealofthe This ſpeech from the queen did more than all the power of 
Hungarians, her predeceſſors, and all the ſufferings of the Hungarians 
had ever been able to effect. It rendered the aſſembly loyal 
and unanimous. With an enthuſiaſm of zeal the Palatines 


us die for our king Maria Tereſa,” tor ſo they always term 
their ſovereign. ' This behaviour proved to be no tranſitory 
gleam of affection for her perſon, or of commiſeration for 
her diſtreſs. With tears they ſwore to defend her. They 
publiſhed a manifeſto againſt the elector of Bavaria, and by a 
folemn act of ſtate they gave a perpetual excluſion of him and 
his poſterity from the throne of Hungary. 1 


nutely the progreſs of this war; it is ſufficient if the 
great lines of it are here traced out, for theſe alone ate in- 
tereſting to an Engliſh reader. The Hungarian nobility . 


Vienna, at that time, was preparing for a ſiege. The in- 
Vienna habitants were removing, to places of ſafety, their moſt pre- 
cious moveables; great part of the ſuburbs, which forms the 

greateſt ornament of that city, were reduced to aſhes; and 
the queen committing her affairs into the hands of her huſ- 
band, prince Charles his brother, and her faithful generals, 
She retires taking along with her her eldeſt fon, ſet out for Preſburgin 
to Preſburs Hungary, where ſhe ſummoned: the four orders of the ſlates 


drew their ſabres, and in the ſame language called out, Let 


It is not the purpoſe of this hiſtory to defect hb - 
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inſtantly on horſeback ; and old count Palfy, whom her Hun- Geo. II. 
-arian majeſty called her father Palfy, marched to the relief 1741. 
of Vienna with 30, coo men. Khevenhuller had raiſed 12, 00; — 
Neuperg was in Bohemia at the head of about 20, ooo; the 1 | 
rand duke and his brother prince Charles, who was the chair queen 
delight of the Auſtrian armies, commanded another large | 
body, and prince Lobcowitz, count Berenclau, count Traun, 
with many other brave general officers, were exerting them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt for her ſervice. = FH Rs 2730 Ta 
It is, however, more than probable, that all their efforts Plan orf 
would not have availed, had the court of France ſtuck cloſe Belliſe nos 
to Bellifle's plan of operations, or been conſiſtent with it- Pes. 
ſelf, His plan did not, indeed, diſcover any uncommon 
degree of genius; it was greater than it was artful; and a 
man of leſs military abilities than Belliſle poſſeſt, might have 
done all he propoſed with the force he demanded, and the 
alliarices with which he was ſupported. He was perpetually 
putting the cardinal in mind, that a little plan of operations 
compleatly performed, is preferable to a great one partially 
executed. But the cardinal's ideas were not comprehenſive Timidty 
enough to take in his reaſoning. He was terrified even by og: | 
ſucceſs, and would have been glad that the Auſtrian ſuccei: 
| fon could have been partitioned ſo as that one part of it 
might have balanced another. He thought it always in the 
power of France to effect that, without putting her to the 
immenſe charges which Belliſle demanded ; but he little ima- 
„ gined that Maria Thereſa would refuſe to be ſaved upon ſuch 
terms, 5 8 . | 
This littleneſs of the cardinal produced two effects that 
operated to her deliverance. Belliſle never was furniſhed with 
above 10,000 French cavalry, tho' he had previouſly declared, 
that without 20,000 he could not be anſwerable for ſucceſs. 
His troops were unprovided with many neceſſaries, which 
his allies, without diſtreſſing themſelves, could not ſupply ; 
and Broglio, who was the elder marſhal, and joined with 
him in the command, was far from entering into his views. 
It is, to this day, doubtful whether there was any ſecret in- 
telligence between cardinal Fleury and the elector of Bava- 
ria; but it is certain that the latter, who now commanded 
5 in chief, took a ſtep which proved fatal to his affairs: for 
inſtead of collecting all his forces, and marching to attack 
Vienna, he turned aſide to Bohemia, after" being in a man- 8 
avaria 


| ner within ſight of the very baſtions from whence Belliſſe had ehe . 


| threatned to give law to the queen of Hungary. | 45 . to Bohemia, 
3 8 18 
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Geo. If, This unexpected march ſurprized all Europe, and the Ay 
1741. ſtrians themſelves regar ded 5 it as the earneſt of their delive. 
r rance. The king of Pruſſia blamed it; but the eleQor of 
Bavaria pleaded in his defence the advanced ſeaſon of thi 
year, the ſtrength of the garriſon in Vienna, the neighbour- 
hood of powerful-armies' of the enemy, and the addition 
fortifications that had been added to the city; all which con- 
ſiderations he had to encounter in Bohemia, excepting the 
ſtrength of the garriſon, which in Prague was inconfiderable, 

and that too happened merely by accidennt. 
The active Thevenhuller, who was conſidered by her Hun- 
garian majeſty as her greateſt general, loſt no time in im- 
proving this incident to the ſervice of his miſtreſs ; and he at 
length met with ſucceſs beyond his hopes; for at firſt nothing 
could have a more melancholy appearance than the Auſtrian 
cauſe. The money of England, as has been already obſerved, 
had aflembled her troops ; and as ſoon as the intention of the 
elector of Bavaria was known, the grand duke, his brother 
prince Charles, marſhal Khevenhuller, prince Lobkowitz, 
and other Auſtrian generals, put themſelves at the head of 
a large army and advanced to cover Prague, or to put the 
fate of Germany on the iſſue of a battle. They came too 
late to ſave Prague. The EleQor of Saxony had now pub- 
liſhed his pretenſions to part of the Auſtrian ſucceffion in a 
Joined by manifeſto, and his army, to the number of 20,000 men, had 
dhe axons. joined the Bavarians and French in their march againſt Prague; 
Apon which two attacks were formed. One was directed by 
Rutowſki, general of the Saxon forces, the other by the fi- 
mous prince Maurice, afterwards marſhal, of Saxony, on the 
25th of November at night. The troops of Saxony choſe 
this ſervice, becauſe their maſter was to have ſome part of 


Prague 1 Bohemia as part of his ſhare of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. Both 
— * attacks ſucceeded that very night, through the puſillanimity 


of the inhabitants, and of Ogilvy, an Iriſhman, governor of 
the city, who pretended that he could not defend it with 3 
garriſon of 3000 men againſt an army of 60,000. The gat- 
riſon was made priſoners of war, and the victors lived in the 
place rather as fellow - ſubjects than conquerors, | 
The Auſtrian generals were within a few miles of Prague 
the very night it was taken; but not code themſelves 
ſtrong enough to attack the allies, they drew off to Budwen, 


a town upon the Muldau, —_— well ſituated for their 
future operations. There, they divided their army into three 
bodies. The grand duke commanded one, The 
| | __ ano 


mother, and prince Lobkowitz the third. The firſt and Jaſt Geo. II. 
rained a great many advantages over the enemy, which can- 1945, - 
not be particulariſed here; but Khevenhuller obtained ſome 

that were glorious, and proved in their -conſequences to be 

decifive of the war in favour of his miſtreſſe. 

The elector of Bavaria, upon marching into Bohemia, had Succeſs of 
Jeft count Segurs a French officer of reputation, with other Thevenhul- 
generals, to ſecure the paſſes upon the Inn, and to guard the; n. 
:venues of the Upper Auſtria, This ill-concerted ſcheme and Bava- 
had obliged him to leave behind him 25,000 of his beſt rians 
troops at different poſts, all which were attacked and taken 
with amazing celerity by Khevenhuller, and the officers un- 
der his command ; and count Segur, the prince of Tingri, 
general Minucci, and lord Clare, who has been ſince made 
2 marſhal of France, were obliged to retreat with ſuch pre- 
cipitation, that great numbers of their men were cut in pieces 
by the huſſars whom Khevenhuller ſent in purſuit of them, 
while others were butchered by the peaſants. On the 26th 
of December the confederates reached Lintz (where the elec- 
tor of Bavaria had lately been crowned arch-duke of Auftria, 
as he had been king of Bohemia at Prague) and the place was 
ſoon after inveſted, with a garriſon of 10,000 French within 
it, by Khevenhuller. "The place was open, but Segur having 
orders to defend it, the French formed a kind of a barricade, 
and a briſk attack began. By this time the grand duke had 
joined Khevenhuller, and the French not finding the place 
tenable, and being beſides reduced to eat their horſes, offered | 
to capitulate ; which, after ſome difficulties, was agreed to, and | | ; 
they bound themſelves not to ſerve for a year againſt the queen > 
of Hungary. | us N Fs 

Mean while, the detached parties of the Auſtrians under and of other 
general Berns and Bernklau, and the two partiſans Trenk audit be. 


and Menzel, were equally fortunate, by killing great num- 
bers of the enemy, and ſeizing many important paſſes, which 
laid the whole electorate of Bavaria open to their incurſions. 
Thoring, the Bavarian general, attempted to diſlodge Bern- 
klau from Schardin, a moſt important poſt he had ſurprized, 
but failed in his attempt; and being in his turn attacked at 
Wittich, he was entirely defeated, with the loſs of 3000 men 
killed, and a great number taken priſoners. | 
Marſhal Belliſle, who was at Frankfort when all thoſe diſ- 
aſters happened to the arms of the allies, upbraided them with 
their conduct, and complained bitterly to his own court, that 
his ſcheme had been ſtarved in the execution. His Pruſſian 
majeſty 
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324 THE BDSTORY 
Geo. II. majeſty at the ſame time, though his vote was engaged ig 


1741. make the elector of Bavaria emperor, deſpiſed the progel. 


| — ings and conduct of the allies ; and being; ſovereign m 

and of the and general within himſelf, gave daily proofs of his ſuper 
Pug, abilities. It was the zoth of October when he took the im- 
againſt the portant town of Neiſs, by which he rendered himſelf malle 
Auſtrians. of Sileſia; and then returning to Breſlau, he there, on the 
gth of November, received homage from the. ſtates of tha 

dutchy with great magnificence. He then eaſed his neꝶ ſub- 

jects of certain burthens that had been impoſed upon them by 

the popiſh clergy ; and ſent 12,000 of his troops under count 

Leopold de Deſſau, to make a diverſion in favour of his allies 

by laying ſiege to Glatz, the capital of a county of that name, 

the caſtle of which, after a long reſiſtance, he took; p did 

count Schwerin, another Pruſſian general, Olmutz, a city of 

vaſt conſequence on the confines, of Moravia; after which 

both armies, in thoſe parts, went into winter quarters, 


Eleftor of About this time, Belliſie made a moſt ſhining figure atFrank- 


3 m. fort, where preparations were making for chuſing the ele 
2 of Bavaria emperor. The queen of Hungary had made re- 
peated inſtances to preſerve the vote of Bohemia in her own 
or her huſband's perſon as co-regent; but they were over- 
ruled, and the elector was, by the unanimous voice of thecol- 
lege, raiſed to the imperial dignity, the very day when be 
heard of the fatal turn his affairs had taken by his loſing 
Lintz. „ e 
Return of His Britannic majeſty, who had left his electoral dominions 


Ning George immediately upon concluding the negotiation for their neu- 


RET trality, and had arrived in England the 19th of October, ſaw 
the madneſs of France in railing to the imperial crown an 
emperor whom ſhe muſt either be at the expence of ſup- 
porting, or who would unite in meaſures with the Germanic 
body, to render his dignity independent, had given no oppo- 
ſition to his election, but brought back to England the ſame 
ſentiments with regard to public liberty which he had carried 
out of it. He had the pleaſure to ſee them ſeconded. by, al 
ranks and degrees of his people, who were juſt beginning to 
recover from the ferment in which they had been thrown by 
the late general elections. | ; a 

New parlia- On the 4th of December the new parliament met, and the 

meat meets, commons, as uſual, choſe the right honourable Arthur On- 
flow, eſq; for their ſpeaker. His majeſty then in his: ſpeech 
mentioned the ſtate of the war with Spain, that had been un- 


deitaken by the advice of his parliament, who had p 10 
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rly recommended it to be carried on in America. He next Geo. 2 
mentioned the powerful confederacy formed againſt the queen 17414. 
{ Hungary 3 © bad ober powers, ſaid he, that, were dr . 
he like engagements with me, anſwered the juſt expeQations His ma- 
they had fo ſolemnly given, the ſupport of the common cauſe ity . 

had been attended with leſs difficulty. I have, purſuant OT Rn 


lica- 
tions, to induce other powers that were equally 8 with 
ſures as ſo important and critical a conjunfure required; and 
where an accommodation ſeemed to me to be neceſſary, 1 
laboured to reconcile thoſe princes whoſe union would have 
been the moſt effectual means to prevent the miſchiefs that 
have happened, and the beſt ſecurity for the intereſt and ſafety 
of the whole. Ao my endeavours have not hitherto 
had the deſired effet, I cannot but ſtill hope that a juſt ſenſe 
of the common and approaching danger will produce a more 
favourable turn in the councils of other nations. 

His majeſty then exhorted his parliament to put the nation 
in a condition of aſſiſting its friends, defeating its enemies in | 
any attempts they miglit make againſt him or his dominions';” 
and concluded with a moſt earneſt exhortation, that they Z 
would act with unanimity, vigour, and'diſpatch. *' * 

The remarkable caution with which'his majeſty had al- An addreſs 
ways mentioned any thing relating Wy of his allies, made . 
this ſpeech the more taken notice of. It was plain that it 
was not dictated by the miniſter, becauſe the tranſactions 
alluded to in it, happened when his majeſty was abroad; and 
indeed fir Robert Walpole had of late done all he could to 
encourage the unanimous ardor that appeared in the public in 
favour of the queen of Hungary, But he was as yet ex- 
tremely doubtful as to the complexion of the houls, His 
enemies had greatly outdone him in their affiduities to form 
it; nor did he care. to hazard a diviſion upon the addreſs, 
which was conceived in. very general, if not vague, terms. 
It gave no aſſurance to his majeſty that they would affift him 
in defending his electoral dominions, if attacked. We 
vill, ſaid they, grant ſuch effectual ſupplies, as ſhall enable 
_ majeſty not only to be in a readineſs to ſupport your 
tiends and allies, at ſuch time, and in ſuch manner, as the 
exigency and circumſtances of affairs ſhall require, but to op- 
pole and defeat any attempts that ſhall be made againſt your 

Vol. XX. ; "Bp 4 | | majeſty, : 
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526 T HE HTSHT ORT 
Geo. II. majeſty, your crown and kingdoms, or againſt thoſe ho be 
1747. ing equally engaged with your majeſty by the faith of tn 
es, or united by the common intereſt and common dane 


1 


hall be willing to concert ſuch meaſures, as ſhall be 


anger, 
neceſſary and expedient for maintaining the balance of pb 
in Europe.“ *7 8 = Re. % 4 
Debates up- The motion for this addreſs was made by Mr. Herhen 
on it. 8 . ys WY 
(afterwards earl of Powis) a gentleman who never had d. 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf for his attachment to any party, and ſe. 
conded by Mr. Trevor. The motion made by Mr. Herben 
propoſed, to thank his majeſty for his royal care in proſe 


ar rf cuting the war with'Spain.” Lord Noel Somerſet, after. 
Somerſet, Wards duke of Beaufort, fince the death of fir William Wynd. 
afterwards ham, which had happened about twelve months before, wa 
"_—_— . Conſidered as the riſing head of the tory intereſt. He waz 
man of ſenſe, ſpirit, and activity, unblameable in his morals, 

but queſtionable in his political capacity, Had he confined 

himſelf to a plauſible and a conſtitutional oppoſition, he woul 

have been a very dangerous opponent to the miniſter, Hut i 

was thought, not without ſome appearance of reaſon, that his 

views went farther, and this diſabled him from being of ſer- 

vice to any party who durſt avow their principles. He moved 

on this occaſion, that it ſhould be inſerted in the addreſs, © that 

his majeſty ſhould not engage theſe kingdoms in a war for 

the preſervation of his foreign dominions.“ He was ſeconded 

by Mr. Shippen, whoſe conſiſtency of principles, through 3 

long courſe of parliamentary attendance, was ſo remarkable, 

that it procured him the eſteem of all, and the love of many, 

even of thoſe who had differed with him in ſentiment. The 

ſpeech which he made upon this occaſion, which never has 

been faithfully printed, was an eminent proof of the acqut- 

ſitions which the liberty of ſpeaking in that houſe had made 

under the preſent miniſter ſince the time that Mr. Shippen 

was puniſhed with the Tower for an expreſſion which, at 

this time, would have paſſed unnoticed. Mr. Gibbon, an 

antient member, who had been always in the-oppolition, 

took notice, that it would be ridiculous to thank his majeſty 

for the proſecution of a war which had been ſo eminently 
miſmanaged and ruinous. „ 

The miniſter did not make a ſufficient ſtand againlt tl 

way of proceeding. Inſtead of ſhewing, that the misforjunes 

of a Spaniſh wzr could not be charged upon the government, 

be agreed to leave the paragraph relating to it out of the mo- 

tion. The gentlemen in the oppolition had too good ow 


* * % 


| 
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gence not to avail themſelves of this condeſcenſion which Geo. II. 


they expected. Mr. P. attributed it to fear and confcious 1 


guilt; and by way of brief and inſtructions to the new mem 
ders, he entered upon a laboured, but ſpirited, recapitulation of 
all the charges that had been brought 0 ſir Robert Wal- 

le ſince his entrance into the adminiſtration, but eſpecially 
in regard to the late management of the war with Spain. He 
even carried his invectives, on this occaſior, into improbabili- 


741. 


ties, which deſtroyed part of his intention; for none who 
heard him had ever imagined that the miniſter was under an 


undue influence from the enemies of the proteſtant eſtabliſh- 

Sir Robert Walpole repelled this and other intemperate 
charges urged againſt him with the utmoſt ſteadineſs and re- 
ſolution, He obſerved, that it was in every man's power, 
when an unbounded liberty of ſpeech was — to blacken 
in general terms the moſt unexceptionable characters and con- 
duct, and that he had as good right to make uſe of a gene- 
ral defence, as his antagoniſt had to a general impeachment. 
That not a ſingle fact had been offered to be proved of all the 
atrocious charges that had been brought againſt him, but 
that he was willing to come to cloſe quarters, and that if the 
gentlemen on the other ſide of the queſtion had a mind to 
name a day for going upon the ſtate of the nation, he would 
readily ſecond them. This challenge was accepted; the ad- 
dreſs, without any mention of the Spaniſh war, was voted, 


MSS de- 


bates. 


Day ap= 


pointed for 
confidering 


and upon Mr. Pulteny's motion, the 22d of January next the ſtate of 


was fixed for taking under conſideration of the houſe the ſtate 
of the nation. / 58 TEES 

The coldneſs of this addreſs did the miniſter infinite preju- 
dice. It made his mercenary friends ſuſpect that his power 
was upon the decline, and ſuch of them as really wiſhed well 


4 


the nation. 


Reflections 


upon tha 


- 


to the eſtabliſhment, thought that ſome ſtronger aſſurances _ 


were due to the efforts his majeſty had made, and the dan- 
gers to which he had expoſed his electoral dominions; eſpe- 


cially as the French had already violated the ſtipulated neu- 


trality, and were, at that very time, threatning to take up 

their quarters, for the remainder of the winter, in Hanover. 
Fhe houſe of peers were much warmer and more expli- 

cite in their addreſs. That houſe had not undergone the 


ſame altercations as the houſe of commons ſince the laſt par- 
liament, The efforts which the duke of Argyle had made in 
Scotland were amongſt the commons, and having been ſtrong- 
Hamilton, Buccleugh, Queent- 


Liz. 5 


ly ſeconded by the dukes of 
| TY bury, 


Proceedings 
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of lords, 
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in Europe.“ 


Debates up- The motion for this addreſs was made by Mr. Herbert 
on it, | no t, 


„ 
3 


13 cuting the war with Spain.” Lord Noel Somerſet, after. 
Somerlet, Wards duke of Beaufort, ſince the death of fir William Wynd- 
afterwards ham, which had happened about twelve months before, was 
3 - Conſidered as the riſing head of the tory intereſt. He was a 
man of ſenſe, ſpirit, and activity, unblameable in his morals, 

but queſtionable in his political capacity. Had he confined 
himſelf to a plauſible and a conſittutional oppoſition, he would 
have been a very dangerous opponent to the miniſter, But it 
was thought, not without ſome appearance of reaſon, that his 
views went farther, and this diſabled him from being of ſer- 
vice to any party who durſt avow their principles. He moved 
on this occaſion, that it ſhould be inſerted in the addreſs, that 


his majeſty ſhould not engage theſe kingdoms in a war for | 


the preſervation of his foreign dominions. He was ſeconded 
by Mr. Shippen, whoſe conſiſtency of principles, through a 
long courſe of parliamentary attendance, was ſo remarkable, 
that it procured him the eſteem of all, and the love of many, 
even of thoſe who had differed with him in ſentiment.. The 
ſpeech which he made upon this occaſion, which never has 
been faithfully printed, was an eminent proof of the acqui- 


ſitions which the liberty of ſpeaking in that houſe had made | 
under the preſent miniſter ſince the time that Mr. Shippen | 


was puniſhed with the Tower for an expreſſion which, at 


this time, would have paſſed unnoticed. Mr. Gibbon, an 


antient member, who had been always in the oppoſition, 


took notice, that it would be ridiculous to thank his majeſty | 


for the proſccution of a war which had been ſo eminently 
miſmanaged and ruinous. ; | 


The miniſter did not make a ſufficient ſtand 2gainſt this 


way of proceeding. Inſtead of ſhewing, that the misfortunes | 


of a Spaniſh war could not be charged upon the government, 
he agreed to leave the paragraph relating to it out of the mo- 
tion. The gentlemen in the oppoſition had too good intelli- 
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gence not to ayail themſelves, of this condeſcenſion which Geo. 2 
they expected. Mr. P. attributed it to fear and conſcious 1741. 


guilt; and by way of brief and inſtructions to the new mem- 
bers, he entered upon a laboured, but ſpirited, recapitulation of 
all the charges that had been brought * ſir Robert Wal- 
pole ſince his entrance into the adminiſtration, but eſpecially 


in regard to the late management of the war with Spain. He 


even carried his invectives, on this occaſior, into improbabili- 
ties, which deſtroyed part of his intention; for none who 
heard him had ever imagined that the miniſter was under an 
undue influence from the enemies of the proteſtant eſtabliſh- 
ment. 1 . | 


Sir Robert Walpole repelled this and other intemperate 1188 de» 


charges urged againſt him with the utmoſt ſteadineſs and re- 
ſolution. He obſerved, that it was in every man's power, 
when an unbounded liberty of ſpeech was granted, to blacken 
in general terms the moſt unexceptionable characters and con- 
duct, and that he had as good right to make uſe of a gene- 
ral defence, as his antagoniſt had to a general impeachment. 
That not a ſingle fact had been offered to be proved of all the 


atrocious N that had been brought againſt him, but 


that he was willing to come to cloſe quarters, and that if the 
gentlemen on the other ſide of the queſtion had a mind to 
name a day for going upon the ſtate of the nation, he would 


readily ſecond them. This challenge was accepted; the ad- Day 


dreſs, without any mention of the Spaniſh war, was voted, 
and upon Mr. Pulteny's motion, the 22d of January next 


was fixed for taking under conſideration of the houſe the ſtate che nation. 


of the nation. 


The coldneſs of this addreſs did the miniſter infinite preju- Reflections 
dice. It made his mercenary friends ſuſpect that his power fen the 
was upon the decline, and ſuch of them as really wiſhed well 


to the eſtabliſhment, thought that ſome ſtronger aſſurances _ 
were due to the efforts his majeſty had made, and the dan- 


gers to which he had expoſed his electoral dominions; eſpe- 
cially as the French had already violated the ſtipulated neu- 


trality, and were, at that very time, threatning to take up 
their quarters, for the remainder of the winter, in Hanover. 


Fhe houſe, of peers were much warmer and more expli- proceedings 
cite in their addreſs. That houſe had not undergone the of the houſs 
ſame altercations as the houſe of commons ſince the laſt par- of lords. 


liament. The efforts which the duke of Argyle had made in 
Scotland were amongſt the commons, and having been ftrong- 
y ſeconded by the dukes of Hamilton, Buccleugh, Queenſ- 
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Geo. II. bury, and other perſons of the greateſt q aeg ad roper 
1741. in that kingdom, they were ſuccefsful.' Butt lin 16 peer 
— returned from Scotland to this parliament were, the ma 

of Lothian, the earls of Crawford, Sutherland, Morten, 

Murray, Home, Lauderdale, Louddii: Finlater, Bradalbin, 

Dunmore, Hyndford, Portmore, Hopton, Tay, and lord 

Somerville, who were all of them in the intereſt of the yb- 
vernment. 

New peers It was thought about this time, that the numbers and weight 

» of property in the ' houſe of peers, were too diſproportibned 

„to that of the commons; and conſequently 'that - the impor- 

tance of a peerage was too great, and that of the hoũſe of 
peers too ſmall. His majeſty, ever ſince his acceſſion to the 
throne, had been extremely frugal in beſtowing titles of ho- 
nour, and the evil complained-of had been ſenſibly felt. It 
was therefore reſolved that: it ſhould be remedied for the fu- 
ture, and that the conſtitution in that teſpect ſhould de 
brought nearer to its firſt principles. Three commonets 
therefore had been made peers this ſummer. © Mr. Bromley 
was made lord Montford, Mr. Stephen Fox lord Ilcheſter, 
and Mr. Howe lord Ched worth; ; all of them men of pro- 
perty, and their perſons ſo unexceptionable, that, even in that 
period of diſcontent, their ereations met with general applauſe. 
The firſt glaring piece of miſconduct the miniſter committed, 
was in putting up for chairman of the committee of elections 

Mr, Earl. a man who was not beloved by many of the miniſter's on 

Doctor Lee. friends, againſt one whoſe intereſt was eſpouſed by thy oe 

party, and whoſe merits were every way ' unexcepti 

Miniſter This queſtion going againſt the miniſter, gave a mortals * 

1 to his intereſt, and redoubled ſpirit to his enemies. heſe 

about the laſt now fornhed themſelves into regular aſſemblies 10d meet - 

chairman of ings, to concert the means of maintaining, improving, and 
the com- purſuing their ſucceſs; and the miniſter "Toon grew ſenſible 

Liettions, that he had no friends now to ſtick by him in parliament, but 

' thoſe who were ſo through principle er gratitude. 
Had his own fafety, or his own intereſt, alone been con- 
cerned, he might have ſoon made himſelf ealy ; ; but he plainly 
ſaw that the ſervice of his majeſty and the public muſt ſuffer, 
ſhould he continue longer in power. The temonfirances of 
his friends, who muſt all follow - his fortune, prevailed with 
bim to continue in the houſe till a few of the moſt important 
controverted elections were determined. Though he knew 
his perſon was entirely ſafe, yet he was willing to make the 
| beſt terms he could for his friends, and to defeat al founda- 
tion 
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OF ENGLAND. -- LY 
tion that might be laid for his impeachment: by any violent Geo. II. 
reſolutions. Add to this, that he knew the perſons and the 1741. 
characters of thoſe who were to ſucceed him and his friends 
in their places, and he was willing, before he reſigned, to fti- 
pulate the terms and the manner in which they were to ſerve 
his mifeſtu ; | 

The Weſtminſter election was the favourite point with and ef the 

the oppoſition, becauſe it afforded the faireſt field againſt cor- neon gg "FG 
ruption and a- ſtanding army. The friends of the ſitting 
members, on the other hand, Who were all of them the friends 
of the miniſter, thought that the return which had been 
made for that burrough was very defenſible, as the ſitting 
members had an acknowledged majority of votes, and as the 
riots which had been induſtriouſſy raiſed had made the in- 
tervention of the military power, who had been regularly - 
called upon by the civil magiſtrates, abſolutely neceſſary. 
The 23d of December, this deciſive affair came on to be heard _ 
at the bar of the houſe. The petition had been preſented by SE, 
Mr. P. and the number of ſubſcribers: were very great, tho' 
they were in general perſons of ſome what lower than midling 
fortunes. But they had been ſupported in the expence of 
their application by a voluntary ſubſcription, to which ſome 
great perſonages had openly or ſecretly contributed. Their 
counfel was Mr. Murray, afterwards lord Mansfield, and Mr. 
Evans; that for the ſitting members was Mr. Clark, aſter- 
wards a baron of the exchequer, and another. The matter 


was long and learnedly examined; but the circumſtances of 


the books being ſhut up without confent of Edwin, and the 
return being made under the protection of a party of the 
guards, carried the determination againſt the miniſter by a 
majority of 222 againſt 220. At the ſame time the return- 
ing officer, a ſimple, perplext creature, was ordered into te 
cuſtody of the ſergeant at arms; and the juſtices, who hal 
ſent for the ſoldiers, had a day appointed for being repri- | 
manded on their knees by the ſpeaker.” © 4 5 
Nothing but private friendſhip could have prevailed with gte .c 
the miniſter to come to the houſe after this. He at - parties. 
tended; however, and carried ſeveral points againſt his ad- 5 


verſaries, and even threw out ſome intimations as if he had 


it ſtill in his power to diſappoint the ſanguine expectations 
they had formed. They were ſenſible of the truth of this. 
The chief part of the oppoſition, which was compoſed of 
old whigs or violent tories, began, in their meetings, to talk 
of terms which they who had taken the lead of oppoſition 
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Geo. II. within doors could by no means approve of, but durſt not, as - 
1741. yet, gainfay, becauſe they were ſenſible that the others, upon 
the ſmalleſt ved da either would join the miniſter, . 
or throw the nation into civil diſſenſions. A ſeeming una 
1 mity, therefore, till prevailed amongſt the gentlemen: of ie 
oppoſition; buf a private correſpondence was now entered 
into between ſome of the heads, and ſome about his majeſtys 
perſon, who were no enemies to the miniſter, but thought 
t would be for the ſervice of the public if he ſhould; retire. 
from power without any civil convulſion attending his diſ. 
miſſion. + . f 8 4 DOS: > Ws * 
The miniſter ſtill continued his attendance on the houſe. 
of commons till the deciſion of the Chippenham: election, 
February 2, which was carried againſt his party only by. one 
The mini- vote; and being, during the debate, very roughly handed, 
fterJeaves he came out of the houſe, and in the lobby declared that he 
(he bs was reſolved. never again to enter it. 
This declaration was not expected ſo ſoon by either his 
friends or his enemies; but the miniſter's reſolution Was 
grounded upon the beſt. of principles... He could have di- 
vided his enemies, and have maintained himſelf in 17 
dangerous poſſefſion of power; but he foreſaw that in ſuch 
a caſe, the breach in the royal family muſt be contiqued, 
| which might be attended with the moſt diſagreeable conle- 
Application quences. to his royal maſter. Doctor Secker, biſhop of Ox- 
— <a ford, ſince archbiſhop of Canterbury, was charged with, a 
? commiſſion to his royal highneſs the prince of Wales, to ac- 
quaint him, that if his royal highneſs would write a letter 
of ſubmiſſion to his majeſty, 50,0001. ſhould be added to 
his yearly income, 200, ooo l. ſhould be given him to pay 
his debts, that he and his friends ſhould be re- admitted to the 
royal favour, and that they ſhould in time be ſuitably pro- 
reſedlad by vided for. His royal highneſs anſwered. with the ſtrongeſt 
him. proteſtations of duty, that he was willing to throw himſelf 
at his majeſty's feet; but that he thought ſir Robert Wal» 
; pole was ſo great a bar between his majeſty and his people, 
9 that he could agree to no terms till he was removed. It Was 
bans his this anſwer that had determined the miniſter to withdraw 
places, and from power, and to reſign his places, which he did February 
dere tech the 11th, after being created by his majeſty baron of Haughe 
: ton, viſcount Walpole, and earl of Orford. WD 
Though the plan of power in the ſucceeding miniſtry had 
been already ſettled, yet it was kept a ſecret amongſt a few ; 
and an unuſual ferment happening, his majeſty, on the 3d of 
February, came to the houle of peers, and after paſſing _ 
5 5 | SR, malt · 
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— that it was Pie pl five” — GE 3 7 ok 41. 
18th. Had the violence of party been attended to, his ma- — 
jeſty's pleaſure in that reſpect would have been diſregarded; 7 8 if, 
; it was, it Was diſputed.” Many in the houſe of commons, Mn. 
when the members returned to it," ſaid, chat an adjournment* * ox 
ir that time, was an expedient contrived by the late miniſter © G4 3. 
and his friends, to defeat alt the glorious purpoſes. of „ 
oppofition and that they-ought to run all hazards, n 88 
than agree to it. Had this propoſition been follows; the ' * 8 4 
conſequences muſt have been very dreadful, and” on” 10 Es 
a diſſolution: of go ent muſt have followed. Mr, P. h IM "a P 
continued ſtill to he truſted y the party, ſpoke fot the -» Ad #2 
journment, as did ſeveral other members, who were in the _ N 
ſecret of the eee partion'of powet,: and, at laft, i it 
Was agreed to. : WB 5 1 2 . . : 
The very day After thes Finite „ -a reit e 
meeting of all the gentle mem i in the late oppoſition Was held dle late 5 


at the Fountain tavern in the Strand, their uſual place of” — | 
rendezvous on ſuch: occaſions; The purpoſe of the eeting — 
was to 'deliberatt upon the means 0 ' bringing the late mi- F 


niſter to jultice, and of carrying into execution the great 
conſtitutional points they had ſo long contended fo” The-. .; 
coldneſs of Mr. P. and others, at this meeting, gate ſome - 5 5 n 
ſuſpicion to thoſe, who were not in the ſecret, of What was 155 
to follow; but the duke of Argyle, WhO was principally - 
conſidered at the meeting, in a manner undertaking” for the 

heads of the party, they entered into a joint reſolution, of 
appearing at court, which they accordingly did, in a body © They appear 
and a reconciliation between his majeſty and his royal _ + 
neſs the Pine of Wu! Was Mn a to de dreh e h 
fected. 

It ob appeared Aae th pep of: Rr Robert w 1 ole | 
was fat from" altering the plan of his meaſures, | though ſome 
changes in the high deparuments* and etnies ooh were abſo-- : 
lutely neceſſary. Mr. Sandys, me for Worceſter, who Mr. Fre 
had 8 and painfully perſevered in oppoſing: the late mini- gelle d 
ſter, and who had led on the laſt attack againſt him in par- ech om. 
lament, was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, a place | 
which requires great-experience in money- affairs, and reach” _ 
of invention, for-contriving the means of \ raiſing the ſupplies! . 

The earl of: Wilmington was at that time preſident of the Earl of Wil- 
council; be was looked upon as à wiſe man, and having mingten firſt 


ſome genus s for buſineſs, he had of late ſteered a middle _— 


* 1 


courſe in ber-, which made bim the moſt un- 
L114 exceptionable 
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Geo II. exceptionable perſon to fill up the important poſt et fu 


1741. lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, © The other new cent 
— ſoners were, George Compton, eſq; fir John Ruſhout, and 
 PhilipGybbons,eſq; with the new:chancellor of the exchequer, 

- The carl of Wilmington was ſucceeded as lord preſident, by 
Lord 'Har- lord Harrington, who was advanced to the title of à ; 
— lord a man agreeable to all parties. He was ſucceeded as ſecte- 
Und as tary. of ſtate by lord Carteret, whoſe. abilities for ſuch-a 
Carteret poſt, were univerſally acknowledged, and a third ſecretaryihi 
1 of of ſtate for the Scotch affairs was revived and given tothe 
marquis of Tweedale, who, though not in parliament,” had 
The duke of always concurred with the ſentiments of lord Carteret. The 
Argyle mal- duke of Argyle was made maſter-general of the ordnance, 
ordnance, and colonel of his majeſty's royal regiment of horſe guagds, 
and colonel and Mr. Pultney was reſtored to the dignity of a privy eoun- 
2 blue ſellor, and took his place at the board accordingly. The 
5 death of ſir Charles Willis made room for the duke of 
Duke of -, Marlborough, to ſucceed to the 2d regiment of faotsguands, 
colonel of in the place of his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, 
the firſt, and who was made colonel of the 1ſt regiment. About the ſame 
— time, there was a conſiderable promotion of general officers, 
rough of the and great changes were made in the inferior departments of 
| ſecond regi- buſineſs, but very few of them were in favour of the friends 
ment of foot . : | is 
.. of the late oppoſition. | —_ . 
Great fer- In the mean while, a moſt prodigious ferment began to 
ment in the work throughout the nation. Every petty borough, 'whoſe 
dation. repreſentative had oppoſed the late miniſter, conſidered itſelf 
as the prime cauſe of his removal, and thought it had 3 
right to dictate to parliament. Addreſſes and inſtructiom, 
therefore, rolled in from all quarters. The cities of London 

and Weſtminſter led the way, and the terms they infiſted 
upon, not being practicable, they threatened a total diſſolo- 
tion of government. A rigid place and penfion-bill exclud- 

ing from parliament every ſervant of his majeſty, -who had 
abilities and experience to ſerve: in parliament, was prims- 

rily inſiſted upon. The repeal of the ſeptennial- act, and 

the revival of triennial, if not annual, parliaments was 
clamoured for; but above all, vengeance was denounced 
againſt the late miniſter and his adherents ; and ſome of the 
inſtructions declared war againſt a ſtanding army of ah 

. kind, though they inſiſted upon ſupporting the queen of 
Hungary; and many of them were for reducing, if not 
aboliſhing, almoſt all taxes, though they all agreed in the 
wiſdom and neceſſity of continuing the war with double 


vigour againſt Spain, | 6; 
oe . Another, 
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Another meeting of all the members concerned in the late Geo. II. 
oppoſition was held; and moſt of the gentlemen, Who had 17414. 
accepted of places, were preſent. The duke of Argyle re 
commended the carrying into execution all the prastieable ann,, 
points that had been urged by the-people;/ and above all, 8 N 
that the late miniſter ſhould not eſcape with impunity, but poſition. - 
be proſecuted ' with” the” utmoſt Tripour ; declaring, "that ne 
was determined to reſign all his places, if thoſe prelimina- 
ries were not complied with, Others reproached the new mini- 
ſters with having betrayed their engagements, and broken the 
concert that had been agreed upon. Mr. P. who had in 
conſequence of his conſtant declaration, accepted of no place, 
undertook to ſhow the madneſs, the folly, and danger of 
violent reſolutions. He obſerved,” that the late promotions 
were to places, which could not be kept vacant, without a 
total ceſſation of publie buſineſs; and that they had been 
filled up by gentlemen, who had been unekceptionable* in 
their principles and conduct. He made uſe of the remark - 
able expreſſion, & that government was not to be taken by 
ſtorm,” and that prudence ought to moderate many demands, 
which might have been very proper, while the late miniſter 
was in er. e OR 

He was heard with great diflike by the majority of the 
aſſembly, which broke up very much diſfatisfied, and new 
ſchemes of oppoſition were immediately formed. It was 
now plain, that the late miniſter had found means to diſ- 
concert the party; and thè interval of the receſs was employ- 
ed in ſettling the other great departments of national buſi- 
neſs. It was agreed, that the earl of Winchelſea ſhould be Admiralty - 
placed at the head of the adrmiralty-board, and that the other board fled 
commiſſioners ſhould be, Mr. Cockburn, lord Archibald Ha- 
milton, lord Baltimore, admiral Cavendiſh, doctor Lee, and 
Mr. Trevor. The duke of Argyle had, by this time, with Dake of 
the utmoſt reſentment, again throw up all his places. That he u 
of maſter of the ordnance was given to the duke of Mon- his — | 
tague, and the earl of Hertford, eldeft fon. to the duke of 
domerſet, who had been removed from being colonel of the 
horſe- guards blue, was reftored to his regiment, while the 
ear] of Stair, a Scotch nobleman, of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
who had long lived without any public character, was made 
held-marſhat of his majeſty's 2 and appointed ambaſſa- 
dor plenipotentiary to the States: general. The character of P. 259. 
this nobleman has been already given, and upon this oc- N 
caſion he juſtified it. Though the duke of Argyle and he 
had a mutual regard for each other, yet their family 2 
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Geo. II. had been different, and he was naturally pitched upon to be 
1741. placed at the head of the army. // „ AW 
The cry without doors now was, that the nation had been 
Ferment of betrayed, and that an infamous compromiſe had been made 
N between the new miniſters and the old, for ſcreening ſir Ro- 
doors, bert Walpole. The gentlemen, who had accepted of places 
upon bis removal, profeſſed themſelves ready to enter into 
any meaſures for doing juſtice to the nation, and called upon 
their accuſers within doors, to point out the method the? 
were to proceed in. This was what the diſcontented party 
themſelves were not agreed in. They reſolved, however, to 
purſue. their attack upon the late adminiſtration with the ut. 
moſt vigour, in a matter where they thought them the moſt 
vulnerable, the management of the Spaniſh waer. 
Caſe of the From the 1ft of September, 1739, to the 16th of Novem- 
Spaniſh cap- ber, 1741, about 337 Engliſh ſhips had been taken by the 
A: Spaniards, and with their crews had been carried into their. 
harbours ; and the value of the captures were, according to 
ſome, rated at about one million two hundred thoufand 
pounds. On the other hand, it is certain that the Engliſh: 
had taken prizes from the. enemy, far ſurpaſſing that ſum 
in value; but no allowances of that kind were made in the 
applications of the Engliſh ſufferers for redreſs. On the 20th - 
of January, the merchants of London, in a moſt pompous. 
cavalcade, went to the houſe of commons, where they deli». 
vered a petition, which was a downright impeachment. of 
the adminiſtration in general, and of the board of admiralty 
in particular, | | 4 a 
They complained, that their loſſes had of late increaſed, 
and that moſt of the captures made by the Spaniards, had 
been made in or near the Britiſh channel or ſoundings, and 
that no cartel being likely to take place, many of the captive 
which were ſeamen had entered into the enemy's ſervice. That all thoſe” 
not fo great misfortunes might have been prevented, conſidering the weak- 
Anne neſs of the enemy by ſea, had a few of his majelſty's ſhips, of 
time. war been properly ſtationed, and the act of parliament, made 
in the year 1707, for the better ſecuring the trade of this 
kingdom by cruizers and convoys, been obſerved. Theß 
then complained of the great increaſe of the Spaniſh marine 
in the Mediterranean, and of their privateers from St, Sebaſ- 
tian, from the encouragement they met with in taking Eng- 
liſh ſhips; that there had been various neglects and delays 
in appointing convoys, and that out of the few that had 
been granted, ſome. of the commanders had paid ſo little te- 
gard to the ſhips under their care, that they had * 
3 | a mem 
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them at ſea, and left them a prey to the enemy. They then Geo. II. 
complained that the American navigation was not properly 1741. 
protected, and that many ſhips had been brought into danger, 
by the arbitrarily impreſſing their ableſt hands out of their 
home ward- bound ſhips, before they had made the land, or 
arrived at a place of ſafety, and out of the outward- bound 
ſhips, in the proſecution of their voyages. They then aſfur- 
ed the houſe, that they did not complain of ſuch captures,” 
as are the unavoidable conſequences of a war, but of ſuch: 
only, as had been occaſioned by a want of due care, for the 
protection of trade, which has, during the whole war, la- 
boured under an apparent neglect and diſregard; that they 
were far from repining or murmuring at ſo — Lay juſt 
a war, but they prayed the houſe, that ſome proviſion might 
be made for the future protection of the trade and navigation 
of theſe kingdoms, and that they may be heard by them 
ſelves or council, This laſt prayer was grante. 


* 


On the 26th of the ſame month, the lord mayor, alder- Petition | 
men, and commons, of the city of London, preſented an- merchantz 
other petition, to the ſame effect with that from the mer · and city 
| chants, but conceived in much more injurious and indecent London; 
6 terms with regard to the government, whom they in fact 
| accuſed of endeavouring to transfer the trade of England to 
their powerful and dangerous rival ; with. other accuſations, 
: ſtill more black and bitter. Petitions to the like effect were OO 
ö ranſmitted from Briſtol and other trading cities, and they ON 
y were all of them referred to the conſideration of a committee 
| of the whole houſe. A vaſt number of papers, pretended 
to be neceſſary for the information of the committee, were 
then ordered to be laid before them, moſt of them from the 
admiralty, which was the moſt immediate object of the at- 
tack; and amongſt other papers called for, were; 1ſt, An 
account of the men of war employed ſince the beginning of 
the preceding year as cruizers, for the protection of trade 
on this ſide Cape Finiſterre, their ſtations, their continuance 
on their ſtation. 2d, The journals of the commanders of 
ſuch of his majeſty's ſhips of war as have been employed, 
ſince the commencement of the war as cruizers, for the pro- 
tection of trade, on this fide Cape Finiſterre. To theſe two 
extraordinary articles, were added an account of all the ſhips 
of war appointed for convoys, ſince the commencement of 
the war, with the notices they gave to the traders, and the 
times of their ſailing, together with the report of the lords 
of the admiralty, upon the getition of the merchants, relat- 
ing to their loſſes during the war. Theſe and the other ne- 
2 e e ceſſary 
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Geb. II. cy lights being obtained, the committee went upon bo- 
1741. mets. PP anne Rep. OK n jo : | 3 ee 

| Shel echt Notwithftanding the plauſibility of theſe ' petitions," it 
Remarks jg certain they were deſtitute of all juſt foundatiom *T 
=— | miniſtry, before the comrencement of the war, had e- 
ſeen and foretold, that the ſufferings of their trade would'be 
much greater than the petitioners then imagined, becnuſe of 
n it, which did not admit of its being pte 

tected equally in every quarter by his majefty's ſhips? Phe 

vaſt ſquad — that bad bees fitted N Weſt Indies, 

the Mediterranean, and the channel ſervice, had rendered it 
impoſſible to ſtation more cruizers to protect the trade, than 

they really had; and the perpetual complaints entered by the 

5 merchants againſt preſſing men, rendered their application,, of t 
at this time, unjuſt and unreaſonable; It appeared, that dhe 
number of ſhips complained of, (admitting what was far Wl lat. 

from being the caſe, that they had been all taken by the tha. 

enemy, ) was very moderate, conſidering the great diſpröpor- of 
tion they bore to the numbers of Engliſf captures in the W. 
? reign of king William and queen Anne. During the formet not 
reign, no fewer than 4coo Engliſſi ſhips had been taken b) mir 
Se: Vol, the enemy; and in the year 1707, when upon a like com- 1 
W plaint of the merchants before parliament, it appeared uit WW Con 
425 er jn about two' years time, eleven hundred and forty*fox Eg 
liſh ſhips had been taken by the enemy, and tffat at times 

when the nation had not one half of the merchant ps at 

ſea, as it had when the petitions in queſtion were preſented. 

Add to this the number of Britiſh ſeamen, ſuppoſed in the 

year 1742, to be in the 'enemy hands, did not amount to 

above 3, 612 men; whereas, it was admitted by the friends the 

of king William's memory, that in his time, 15000 Engiith / bro 

ſeamen were exchanged with the enemy; and in the year nat 

1707, though the war had not continued for above five years, car 

18, 00 had been exchanged, and two thouſand' more were ma 

then actually in the enemy's hands. 1 

In anſwer to thoſe plarn facts, the petitioners pretended, I na 

that the naval power of the enemy was greater in 170% than col 

in 1742. But that, by no means, appeared to be the” caſe, ſub 

becauſe Spain, in 1742, was as powerful by ſea, as France ene 

(which was the only power that then-arnoyed' tHe” Enylilh | 

trade) was in 1707. The petitioners farther” alledged, tt _ 

| Jovrnals of the loſſes ſuſtained by the kingdom in 1707, in Mipping, WM © 
7785 die houſe of was owing to the large fleets of French men of War; bit ws 
November this appeared to be falſe from the petition of eh inerehant wo 


35th, 1707. 
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1742 nor · was ĩt the caſe in fact. Mo 
The :merchants and other petitioners « choſe: to e Ne. - 


the arguments: {ſome-:vf which have been here given) to 

ſoften or to-diſproveithe charge, were, through the {ſpirit of 
the times, entirely diſregarded, / All. that Mr; Glover, after 
a moſt partial hearing in favour of che petition, could make 
out, amounted to a very iſem quivocal neglects or overſights, 
oocaſioned y: the vaſt multiplicity of buſineſs upon the hands 


have. met with an hour's attention, though the examinations 
laſted for ſome days. Such was the temper of the houſe, 


Wager, who had:been-teized with complaints of what was 


minal. 


It happened, that the otincipal- members in the beute of 
commons, ho underſtood trade the beſt, had been the moſt 
ative againſt fir Robert Walpole and his adminiſtration; 


deſpondency, others of them, who could have entered upon 
a debate, choſe: to be ſilent; and when the committee cloſed 
their examination, fir John Barnard reported to the houſe, 


properly ſtationed, for the protection of the trade of this 
nation from the privateers of Spain, the due and neceſſary 
care has not been taken to keep a proper number of his 
majeſty's ſhips employed in that ſervice, more eſpecially in 
and near the channel and ſoundings; for want of which, 
many ſhips had been taken by che enemy, ſome of them of a 
conſiderable value, to the great loſs of many of his majeſty 's 


enemy, and the diſhonour of this nation. 

near twelve months, by the refuſal of protections for ſome 
in trade an opportunity of introducing a new ſpecies of their 
voollen manufactures into Portugal, to the great detriment 


of this 1 * 
n ir your me war, — * abe l we your pains.” 
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ſulferers en which was almaſt in ſubſtance the ſame as in Geo. II. 
ö N 1741. 


Glover, one of their own body, to manage and ſum up the 
evidence. All the ſtrong charges againſt che adminiſtration 
were daily publiſhed with the utmoſt aggravations, while 


of the admiralty; nor, under any preceding reign, would they 
that the: moſt frivolous cireumſtances were ſwelled i into proof 
of guilt, and an inconſiderate anſwer given by fir- Charles ns 4g 
not in his OY. to help, was looked e as highly eri- | 


and ſome of his friends at this time being under à kind of 


« That it appeared to the committee, that notwithſtanding 1 


the repeated applications of the metehants, for eruizers to be * . 


mittee. 


ſubjects, the great advantage and r e of the | 
That the detention of the ſhips bound to Portugal bor 
time, and the delays of convoys afterwards, 42 e our rivals 
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Geo. II. Such were the reſolutions, which the houſe, without ext. 
1741. mining a ſingle witneſs, to diſprove: the allegations. of the 
— petition, came to, at this over - heated juncture; and, pon 


RES | theſe reſolutions, fir Robert Godſchal, then lord-mayor of 
| London, and fir John Barnard, were ordered to bring in 2 
bill, „for the better protecting and ſecuring: of the trade 
and navigation of this kingdom in time of war“ 
. , Amongſt the many abſurdities that this bill was filled with, 
the 8th clauſe enacted, © that none of his majeſty's -ſhips, 
which ſhall be ſtationed at any of our ſettlements abroad, 
ſhall leave or quit their ſtations, under pretence of going to 
careen or. refit, or under any pretence whatſoever, without 
an efpecial order from the lord high admiral, or commiſlion- 
on for executing the office of lord high admiral, for the time 
eing.” | NT . $9] 
Din upon Notwithſtanding the glaring abſurdity and inhumanity of 
— of this clauſe, and the deffciency of every other part of the 
| bill, it paſſed through the houſe of commons, and. was ſent 
up to the houſe of lords. The earl of Winchelſea was then 
at the head of the admiralty, and though the bill had te- 
ceived ſome amendments, he expoſed the defects and imprac- 
ticability of it ſo well, that notwithſtanding it had many able 
advocates in the houſe, moſt of its clauſes were one by one 
given up, and at laſt the bill itſelf was rejected, by a majo-. 
rity of 59 againſt 25. | No ig 220d oe nl 
Coalition of This rejection gave freſh uneaſineſs to the anti-miniſterial 
petty Pe“ party in the houſe, and without doors; and ſome of the 
pony bittereſt enemies. of the late miniſter began ſoon to wiſh he 
had not ſo precipitately quitted his power. It is a circum- 
ſtance, greatly to the honour of his memory, that his friends 
in ' parliament ſtill oppoſed every thing that he would have 
oppoſed, had he continued the firſt miniſter, and they even 
carried ſome queſtions. Nothing but the regard he had for 


the public ſervice and his maſter's intereſt, could have pre- p 
vented them from till uniting in ſuch a manner, as would ; 
abſolutely have deſtroyed the whole new - formed ſyſtem of b 
power. Some of the moſt diſappointed tories actually made j 
advances of that kind, but, as it was eaſily ſeen through by Wl. 0 
the earl of Orford, that they did it only in order to diſtreſs a 


5 the meaſures of the government, they were rejected. It is, 
| however, certain, that ſome of the new made miniſters were 7 
terribly alarmed with apprehenſions of ſomewhat. of that > 
> kind happening, and renewed their profeſſions of being ready 
to act up to their former principles. They were taken at . 
their words. The place and penſion bill, and a bill for re- 


n 
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pealing ſeptennial parliaments, had been the great criteridns Geo. II. 8 
of the party, when they were a minority; and it was deter- 17414. 
nined to put the ſincerity of the new adminiſtration to thoſe | 
teſts. Penſioners ſitting in parliament were more obnoxious Penfion and 
to the people than place- men. A bill was brought in to 1 
exclude, them; it went aukwardly through the commons; 8 
and was rejected by the peers. The place - bill, though 
greatly modify'd, had the ſame fate. It was generally thought 
that the motion for repealing the ſeptennial act, would have 
taken place, but when it was moved for by ſir Robert God- 
ſchal, and ſeconded by fir John Barnard, the motion was 
over-ruled in the houſe of commons, by a majority of 20. 

Amongſt thoſe who ſpoke againſt it were, Mr. P. and Mr. 
Sandys, who having been always the main promoters of, 
were thereby expoſed to a great deal of abuſe, both without 


and within doors, and undoubtedly, at firſt fight, their conduct 


— 


was very inconſiſtent, - _ 0 eee TED | 
But the truth is, it was both wiſe and honeſt. They had Motives for 
now learned, that there was a wide difference between the 3233 | 
ſpeculative and practical part of government, and that how- minigry. 
ever the late adminiſtration had been railed at, for oppoſi 
that and many other popular motions, the public — 
could not have been done, had they taken place. The na- 
tion was then in a ferment, which was likely to continue, 
apd had a majority of parliament been returned, as would 
probably have been the caſe, of men poſſeſſed with wild un- 
practicable notions of government, the event, eſpecially When 
the nation was engaged in a war, might have been fatal, not 
to mention many intermediate inconveniencies. The new 
proſelytes for the ſeptennial act urged farther, that as the 5 
preſent parliament had obtained the removal of an obnoxious , 
miniſter, the intereſt of the nation was concerned in its con- 


. tinuance, and that her friends on the continent would loſe 


all their confidence in her, ſhould a new parliament take 
place. It was on the other hand urged, that the preſent par- 
lament had two more ſeſſions to fit, ſhould the motion pals ; 
but that was a conſideration which had no weight, ſince the 
canvaſſing and the intriguing part of elections would com- 


mence immediately, and have a great influence upon gentle- 


mens conduct within doors. | 3 0 
In the oppoſition to the court, which ſtill continued in the Committes 

houſe of commons, were many who ſecretly envied the ſuc- 1 

ceſs of thoſe who had lately come into power, and reſolved twenty 5 


to attempt to puſh themſelves in by the ſame means. The years, and 


cry for juſtice upon the late miniſter was revived, and re- wiſcarties. 


echoed 


Geo, II. echoed all 
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bad a ſeat in the houſe of commons, and was looked upon as 
man of ſound : parts, on the 19th of March, made a motion 
in the houſe of commons, for a ſecret committee to be ap 
Pointed to examine into the conduct of affairs for twenty 
years paſt. This motion had all the air of eſtabliſhing an 
inquiſition, which muſt. have deſtroyed all manner of credit 
with the courts abroad; and, from the many deaths, alterations 
and changes that had happened during ſo long a retroſpe&, 
the enquiry muſt-have. been either unjuſt or ineffectual. Not- 
withſtanding all thoſe, and many more groſs abſurdities that 
were entailed u motion, which was ſeconded by fir 
John St. Aubin, it was puſhed and rejected, by a majority of 
no more than 244 againſt 242. © 
This defeat threw the party into new panics, and freſh 
meetings were held. It was now extremely plain, that if the 
late miniſter's friends had pleaſed to re-unite, they were, in 
point of numbers, powerful enough to-have defeated any mo- 
tion againſt him. But he had ſo little apprehenſion of dan- 
ger from an enquiry, that he uſed all his intereſt that it might 
not .be: defeated, if it could be ſet on foot conſiſtently with 
the good of the public. On the 23d of March, lord Limeric 
made another motion, which was likewiſe oo 
John St. Aubin, for a committee, “ to enquire iato the conti- 
duct of Robert earl of Orford, during the laſt ten years of 
his being firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor 
and under- treaſurer of his majeſty's exchequer,” * _© 
Though this motion was much leſs exceptionable than the 
former, yet it bore a long debate. The friends of the late 
miniſter offered to give their voices for it, if any determined 
particular charge was brought againſt him; but they appre- 
hended that an enquiry formed upon popular elamour alone 
was inconſiſtent with the juſtice and dignity of the houſe. 
The committee, however, as moved for, was carried by a 
majority of 252 againſt 245, and was voted © to conſiſt of 
21 perſons, who were to be, ballotted for, and to have 2 
power to ſend for perſons, papers, and records; and to exa- 
mine, in the moſt ſolemn manner, ſuch perſons as they 
thought proper, upon the ſubject· matter of their enquiry.” 
The ballot, conſidering the houſe was then very full, proved 
a matter of ſome difficulty, and laſted two days, when the 


Names of its following members were declared to have been named by the 
members, greateſt number of members, viz. ſir John St. Aubin, = 


over the nation'in/a. freſh ſet of inftruRtions, It 
-1741. came up from all quarters to the members; and ſomewhat 
— mu indecency be done to ſilence it. Lord Limeric, who 
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Furneſe, eſq; lord Granard, Cholmondeley Turner, Edmund 
Waller, William Pitt, Thomas Prowſe, William Bowles, - 
Edward Hooper, efqrs; {ir John Strange. The numbers were 
qual for fir Henry Lydal, John ] albot, William Finch, 


and Hume Campbell, eſqrs; in which caſe, the determination 


s always left to the ſpeaker, who, upon this occaſion, named 
ir Henry Lydal, and Mr. Talbot. e 
Armed with the extenſive powers above-mentioned, the 
committee began their operations, and. choſe lord Limeric 
their chairman. They called for all the treaſury-books and 


papers, and ſet out with wonderful application. As they had 
the fulleſt means of information, it was expected by the 


public, that in an adminiſtration of ſo long continuance as 
that of fir Robert Walpole, ſome overſights, though it had 
been ever ſo blameleſs, muſt have happened, and that his 
enemies within doors had certainly ſome grounds for the nu- 
merous and an charges they had eſtabliſhed againſt 
bim. But they were long in finding any food for their zeal. 


The diſcoveries they had been able to make. were incon- 
ſderable, when compared to the atrociouſneſs of the 


charges, and it wag contrived, that the inefficacy of, the en- 
quiry ſhould be attributed to the arts and obſtinacy of the 
ate miniſter's dependants and friends, | 2 


One Paxton, who had ſignalized himſelf more by his Caſe of Mr 


nuel Sandys, eſq; fir John Ruſhout, George Compton, eſq; Geo. II. 
ld Quarendon, William Noel, eſq; fir: John Barnard, lord 1741. 
Limeric, lord Cornbury, Nicholas Frazakerley, eſq; Henry ——— 


faithful attachment to party than by any accompliſhments , Paxton, 


either intellectual or moral, had been for ten years ſollicitor 
of the treaſury, and poſſeſſing many ſocial talents, he 
had been employed by fir Robert Walpole in a great num- 
ber of thoſe private negotiations, that are inſeparable from 
the power of a firſt miniſter and firſt lord of the treaſury, It 
never had been denied, that a great many ſuch negotiations, 
not proper to be publiſhed, are neceſſarily incidental to the 


great departments of buſineſs, and money under the denomi- 


nation of ſecret fervice money, had always been allowed for 


that purpoſe. Great part of this money had gone through 


Paxton's hands, and the committee now called upon him to 


give an account of it. Frugality was not amongſt Paxton's 


private virtues, and though he had always done the miniſter's 
buſineſs faithfully, it had been at ſuch an expence, that his 
accounts could not well bear a ſtrict examination; and. it 
appeared from the treaſury-books, that during the ten years 
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he had been ſollicitor to it, a ſum to the amount of 98,060] 
had been en te . WY 
When Paxton appeared before the committee of ſeere(, 
he was examined about 500 J. he had given to one Boteler 
in the year.173<, in order to enable him, Boteler, to cam 
his election into parliament. at Wendover. - Though chere 
could be little doubt that Paxton had given the money, yet 
he refuſed to acknowledge it, becauſe, as he very pro rl 


| obſerved, he might thereby accuſe himſelf, and in jon, 


who is ſent 


to Newgate, 


by his obſtinate perſiſtance, in refuſing to anſwer, he Rtopt 
the courſe of the examination. e Ae 
Paxton thus commencing a kind of parliamentary mute, 
it was reſolved to preſs him into an anſwer, and Jord Lime- 
ric reporting his obſtinacy to the houſe, a motion was made, 
for committing him to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, 
which occaſioned ſome debate. The friends of the late mi- 
niſter thought the houſe could not vote Paxton to be puniſh- 
ed before they knew he was criminal, which could not be 
known, unleſs they were acquainted with the queſtions that 
had been put to him. 3 
Though there was very little foundation in reaſon for this, 
or indeed any other argument, that was urged againſt the 
motion, yet they demonſtrated the vaſt attachment which 
many of the members had for the late miniſter,” though it 
was no longer in his power to reward them; for upon a di- 
viſion, 136 voices were againſt committing him, and 197 
for it. Having ſurrendered himſelf into cuſtody, he conti- 
nued as obſtinate as before ; and next day, being April the 
14th, a motion was made, for committing him to Newgate a 
clofe priſoner, which motion was carried, by a majority of 
180 againſt 128; and it was ordered, that he ſhould not be 
allowed the uſe of pen, ink, or paper, and that no perſon 


ſhould be permitted to ſpeak to him, without leave of the 
- houſe, which order was very ſtrictly put in execution. 


'The public were far from approving of this ſeverity, tho 


Paxton was unexceptionably the moit unpopular of all the 


miniſterial agents. The queſtions that had been put to him, 
were ſoon known without doors, and being fo very trifling, 
while ſo much was expected, expoſed the proceedings of the 


committee to contempt and ſome ridicuie. The other agents 


Caſe of 
Gwin 
Vaughan, 


of fir Robert Walpole ſaw this, and they ated with the 
ſame ſpirit as Paxton, who was now extolled for his fidelity 

to his friend and patron, ä 
Amongſt ttoſe was Gwin Vaughan, eſq; He had been 
long in the private confidence of the late miniſter, and - 
a ſaga · 
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f fagacious, ſhrewd, inſinuating, man. Being called upon by Geo, II. 
the ſecret committee, he was examined with regard to a 1741. 
tactice that had been often charged upon the late miniſter⁊xʒ 
that of obliging the poſſeſſor of a place or office, to pay fo | 
much out of the rents or profits of the fame, to a perſon or 
perſons, recommended to him by the miniſter. Mr. Vaughan 
ſaid, as Paxton had done, That he was not ſure, but his 
anſwering ſuch a queſtion, might affect himſelf, and there- 


ſtanding this anſwer was as peremptory as that of Paxton 

had been, and though Vaughan was entruſted with matters 

of greater conſequence than Paxton was, yet being a man 

of more importance, the party did not think proper to treat 

him with the ſame ſeverity; but told him, they would not 

preſs the queſtion farther at that juncture. | | 
But the moſt conſiderable perſon from whom diſ- See p. 148. 

coveries were expected, was Mr, Scrope, ſecretary to the Caſe of Mr. 

treaſury, of whom a character has been already given. — 

1,05 2, 211 J. had, within the term of ten years, been traced 

into his and ſir Robert Walpole's hands, and leave being ob- 

tained of the houſe (Mr. Scrope being a member) he appear- 

ed before the committee. But when he was there, the oath 

of diſcovery appeared to him ſo ſtrong, that he declined 

taking it; not being ſatisfied in his conſcience, that he 

could take a general oath, while particular queſtions might 

ariſe, which he was determined not to anſwer. He ſaid at 

the ſame time, that he could anſwer to no queſtion about 

ſecret ſervice money, without leave from his majeſty. This 

threw the committee into ſome perplexity, and upon their 

preſſing Mr. Scrope to anſwer, whether he would or would 

not take the oath, he deſired time to conſider of it, and 

withdrew. The next time he attended, which was not till 

the 14th of June, he acquainted the committee, “that he 

had conſulted the ableſt lawyers and divines, and that they 

had made his ſcruples ſtronger ; that he did not do it to 

obſtruct the committee, but he could not, as an honeſt man, 

and with a ſafe conſcience, take the oath That he had laid 

his caſe before the king, and was authoriſed to ſay, That the who refuſes 

iſpoſal of money, iſſued for ſecrets ſervice, by the nature of to anſwer, 

it, requires the utmoſt ſecreſy, and is accountable for to his 

majeſty only; and therefore his majeſty could not permit him 

to diſcloſe any thing on that ſubject. That he hoped he 

ſhould not incur the diſpleaſure of the committee, for if the 

oath was confined, he was ready to be examined.“ Upon 


this anſwer, he was no farther preſſed. — 
| SI: But 


fore deſired to be excuſed from anſwering it.” Notwith- who eſcapes, 
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Geo. II. he had been ſollicitor to it, a ſum to the amount of 98,0001, 


1741. had been iflued to him. SE ol | o * 
When Paxton appeared before the committee of ſerch, ol 

he was examined about 500 J. he had given to one Boteler 4 
in the year 1735, in order to enable him, Boteler, to carry 1 
his election into parliament at Wendover. Though there ert 
could be little doubt that Paxton had given the money, yet Eq 
he refuſed to acknowledge it, becauſe, as he very properly ill nn 

| obſerved, he might thereby accuſe himſelf, and in ſhort, 5 
by his obſtinate perſiſtance, in refuſing to anſwer, he ſtopt 1 
the courſe of the examination. | . * 
Paxton thus commencing a kind of parliamentary mute, off 

it was reſolved to preſs him into an anſwer, and lord Lime. 74 
ric reporting bis obſtinacy to the houſe, a motion was made, Wa 


for committing him to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, die 
which occaſioned ſome debate. The friends of the late mi- p 
niſter thought the houſe could not vote Paxton to be puniſh- 


ed before they knew he was criminal, which could not be _ 
known, unleſs they were acquainted with the queſtions that MW 1.0 
had been put to him. - | | „ 0. 
who is ſent Though there was very little foundation in reaſon for this, Ml fin 


to Newgate. r indeed any other argument, that was urged againſt the ed 


motion, yet they demonſtrated the vaſt attachment which 


many of the members had for the late miniſter, though it ws 

was no longer in his power to reward them ; for upon a di- a 

viſion, 136 voices were againſt committing him, and 197 MW it 

for it., Having ſurrendered himſelf into cuſtody, he conti- is 

nued as obſtinate as before ; and next day, being April the * 

14th, a motion was made, for committing him to Newgate 2 thee 

cloſe priſoner, which motion was carried, by a majority of = 

180 againſt 128; and it was ordered, that he ſhould not be _ 

= | allowed the uſe of pen, ink, or paper, and that no perſon 5 
ſhould be permitted to ſpeak to him, without leave of the ik 

- houſe, which order was very ſtrictly put in execution. = 
The public were far from approving of this ſeverity, tho * 
Paxton was unexceptionably the moit unpopular of all the ob 
miniſterial agents. The queſtions that had been put to him, an. 

were ſoon known without doors, and being fo very trifling, 15 

while ſo much was expected, expoſed the proceedings of the dif 
committee to contempt and ſome ridicule. The other agents it, 

of fir Robert Walpole ſaw this, and they ated with the Fig 
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f ſagaeious, ſhrewd, inſinuating, man. Being called upon by Geo, II. 
the ſecret committee, he was examined with regard to a 1741. 
ratice that had been often charged upon the late miniſter, ————, 
that of obliging the poſſeſſor of a place or office, to pay fo 
much out of the rents or profits of the ſame, to a perſon or 

perſons, recommended to him by the miniſter. Mr. Vaughan 

{id, as Paxton had done, That he was not ſure, but his 

anſwering ſuch a queſtion, might affect himſelf, and there- 

fore deſired to be excuſed from anſwering it.” Notwith- who eſcapes, 
ſtanding this anſwer was as peremptory as that of Paxton | 
had been, and though Vaughan was entruſted with matters 

of greater conſequence than Paxton was, yet being a man 

of more importance, the party did not think proper to treat 

him with the ſame ſeverity ; but told him, they would not 

preſs the queſtion farther at that juncture, 

But the moſt confiderable perſon from whom diſ- see p. 148. 
coveries were expected, was Mr, Scrope, ſecretary to the Caſe of Mr. 
treaſury, of whom a character has been already given. N 
1,05 2,211 J. had, within the term of ten years, been traced 
into his and fir Robert Walpole's hands, and leave being ob- 
tained of the houſe (Mr. Scrope being a member) he appear- 
ed before the committee. But when he was there, the oath 
of diſcovery appeared to him ſo ſtrong, that he declined 
taking it; not being ſatisfied in his conſcience, that he 
could take a general oath, while particular queſtions might 
ariſe, which he was determined not to anſwer. He ſaid at 
the ſame time, that he could anſwer to no queſtion about 
ſecret ſervice money, without leave from his majeſty, This 
threw the committee into ſome perplexity, and upon their 
preſſing Mr. Scrope to anſwer, whether he would or would 
not take the oath, he deſired time to conſider of it, and 
withdrew. The next time he attended, which was not till 
the 14th of June, he acquainted the committee, “ that he 
had conſulted the ableſt lawyers and divines, and that they 
had made his ſcruples ſtronger 3 that he did not do it to 
obſtruct the committee, but he could not, as an honeſt man, 
and with a ſafe conſcience, take the oath That he had laid 
his caſe before the king, and was authoriſed to ſay, That the who refuſes 
diſpoſal of money, iſſued for ſecrets ſervice, by the nature oft anſwer. 
it, requires the utmoſt ſecreſy, and is accountable for to his 
majeſty only; and therefore his majeſty could not permit him 
to diſcloſe any thing on that ſubjezt. That he hoped he 
ſhould not incur the diſpleaſure of the committee, for if the 
oath was confined, he was ready to be examined.“ Upon 
this anſwer, he was no farther preſſed. IS 7 


Geo, IT. But it fared otherwiſe with perſons of an inferior rat 
1741. One Bell, who belonged to the poſt- office, and had been 
— Noiſy dependant upon fir Robert Walpole, was called upon u 
give an acccount of ſome money that had gone through his 
hands; which refufing to do, he was, by order of the houk, 


1 


committed to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant. 


Indemnifi- That ſome of the committee, perhaps the majority, wet 


. 7 


cation-bill for a thorough enquiry appeared, however, pretty plain om 


1 a bill being ordered into the houſe of commons, for indem bea p 
ntfying ſuch perſons, as ſhould, upon examination, mabe if the 
diſcoveries, touching the diſpoſition of public money, or con- cf pul 

cerning the diſpoſition of offices, or any payment or agree- proba 

ment, in reſpect thereof, or concerning other matters relatM him 1 

ing to the conduct of Robert earl of Orford. | ſo cu 

This bill made a rapid progreſs through the houſe of-com- prove 

mons. The earl of Orford's friends being perſuaded, that i ſhip | 

would be thrown out by the peers, they gave it very lite cnco! 
oppoſition. But when it came before the peers, its progreſ who 

was ſtopped. It was the 25th of May before it was real poſed 

a ſecond time; and a motion having been made, for its being i cther 

| committed, the ſame was oppoſed by lord Carteret. * whic 
Oppoſed in His lordſhip had been long eminent for his oppoſition toil was 
—_ the miniſter's meaſures, and, as has been obſerved, had mai vere 
Carteret, the motion in the houſe of peers, for removing him from this. 
his majeſty's preſence and councils. But upon this occaſion N 

he ſhewed himſelf to be more a friend to juſtice, than he wal ford. 

an enemy to fir Robert Walpole. His arguments againlM mat: 

the bill were ſtrong and perſpicuous. He ſaid, that it wall poin 

not only unprecedented, but inconſiſtent with juſtice, the the « 

laws of nature, and the fundamental maxims of the conſti- he 

tution, ** Juſtice, ſaid he, I ſhall admit, requires that i bis 

public offenders ſhould be puniſhed ; but it likewiſe tequite eder 

that the innocent ſhould be protected and guarded, not on nor 

againſt the danger of being unjuſtly condemned, but alla his 

againſt the danger of being falſely accuſed. I ſhall not fax JM attr 

that the noble peer, whoſe conduct is now under the conſide Nat e 

ration of the other houſe, is either guilty or inn.cent ; bu brir 

charity requires a preſumption in favour of his innocence i!|-1 

and therefore, till he is accuſed of fome particular crime, ana him 

wie have ſome ſort of proof of that crime, I cannot think ii pay 

juſt to invite all the rogues in the nation to accuſe him, b nan 

giving them an indemnity for the crimes they have been liar 

guilty of, provided they can, by their evidence, bring him ed 

as an accomplice of their guilt. When an gtrocious crime rep 


has been committed, when the crime is certainly and „ 
5 Ne wil 
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town, but the authors of it unknown, a pardon or an in-Geo. II. 

demnity may be, and has often been, promiſed to any of the 1741. 

uilty, who will come in and diſcover his accomplices z but — 

it is contrary to the laws of nature, and to all laws 

human and divine, to ſet an innocent man, or at leaſt, one 

zoainſt whom there is no proof or preſumption of a crime; 

| fay it is contrary to all laws, human and divine, to ſet ſuch 

z one up as the public butt for all the informers in the 

kingdom. Againſt ſuch a method as this, no innocence can 

bea protection; for informers will naturally expect a rewaM, 

if they can fix any crime upon a man, thus ſet up as the obje& . 

of public reſentment. By this means, a few of them would 

agree · I probably be induced to enter into a conſpiracy for charging 

relat. bim with ſome heinous crime, and that conſpiracy might be 

ſo cunningly formed, as to render it impoſſible for him to 

prove his innocence, or to avoid condemnation.” His lord- 

ſhip proceeded. then to examine the bill, as giving too much 

encouragement to informers, and likewiſe to guilty perſons, 

who might ſcreen themſelves under the indemaity it pro- 

poſed, He was anſwered by the duke of Argyle; and ſeveral 

other ſpeeches were made, both for and againſt the bill, 

which, upon the whole, was found to be indefenſible, and 

was therefore rejected, by a majority of 109 (of whom 17 

were proxies) againſt 57, (of whom 10 were proxies) but 

this rejection was attended by a ſtrong proteſt. 
Notwithſtanding the late clamour againſt the earl of Or- 333 

ford, the rejecting this bill was conſidered · by the public as a qua, 

material piece of juſtice. The ſecret committee had diſap- 

pointed the enemies of the miniſter, by the inſignificancy of 

the diſcoveries they had made; and the immenſe ſums which 

he had beſtowed upon writers and printers, in defence of 

his adminiſtration, though very clearly made out, was treat- 

ed rather with ridicule than deteſtation. Neither his friends 

nor his enemies were ignorant that eaſineſs of nature was 

his chief failing, and, to that, this unſeaſonable liberality was 

attributed. As to the great charge againſt him of corruption 

at elections, all the induſtry that had been employed, could 

bring out very little againſt him; and that too was ſo very 

il|-ſupported, that it did not amount to a direct charge againſt 

him. Some doubtſul facts, with regard to a contract, for 

paying the troops in America, were urged, and the | 

names of Burrel, Briſtow, and ſome other members of par- | 5 

lament, were brought in queſtion, but nothing could be fix- | 

ed either upon them or the miniſter, that was ſo much as 

reprehenfible. Some dealings about the corporation of Wey- 
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mouth bore the worſt aſpe& againſt him, but when they are 
candidly conſidered, they are very immaterial, amounting to 
no more than that ſome officers of the revenue in Weymouth 
were turned out in order to ſerve two friends of the miniſter 
at the general election. So petty an abuſe, if it was an 
abuſe, of power, never had been animadverted upon in other 
reigns againſt the meaneſt ſervant of the crown, but wa 
now ſwelled in the report, made by the ſecret committee, 
into an almoſt capital charge ; but when it became public, 
it was diſregarded. The other particulars of that famous 
report are too immaterial to be ſpecified here. The-member 
of the committee that were in the ſecret of the ſtipulation 
for lord Orford's indemnity, were far from being eaſy, The 
nation had ſeen no proofs, or but very unſatisfactory ones, of 
the miniſter's guilt, and therefore thought that either. the 
charge againſt him had been greatly exaggerated, or that 
the proofs of it were induſtriouſly ſtifled by thoſe who had 
been the moſt active in promoting it. | 

The obſtinate behaviour of Paxton and others, in not an- 

ſwering the queſtions put to them by the ſecret committee, 
and the lords rejecting the indemnification- bill, were urged Jo 
as the reaſons for the vaſt diſappointment the public had met fic 
with ; and it was pretended, that ſomewhat very atrocious th 
would come out when they had examined, as they were pre- ol 
paring & do, the papers relating to the convention. In the m 
mean while, the rejection of the indemnification-bill by the ſl 
peers gave great uneaſineſs to many, who really remained in f 
the anti-miniſterial party, and they reſolved to make a trying v 
motion, which ſhould put the intentions of the new miniſters t 
in the ſecret committee entirely out of doubt. For on the ( 
26 h of May, the very day after the bill had been rejected ] 
by the lords, a motion was made in the houſe of commons, — 
© That a committee ſhould be appointed to ſearch the jour- | 
nals of the houſe of lords for precedents in relation to 
the foreſaid bill.” As the whole ſcope of this motion was 
not underſtood by all the houſe, the motion was carried by a 
majority of 164 againſt 159, and a committee, which was 
to make a report, was accordingly appointed, The report 
being next day made by lord Hillſborough, a motion enſued, 
«© That the lords refuſing to concur with the commons of 
Great Britain, in an indemnification neceſſary to the effectual 
carrying on the enquiry now depending in parliament, was 
an obſtruction to juſtice, and may prove fatal to the liberties 
of this nation.” | = 
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When the temper of the people of England, at the time Geo. II. 
this motion was made, is duly weighed, it is hard to fay, 17444. 


what the conſequence might have been, had it ſucceeded. 
The new miniſters, who were in the ſecret of affairs, were 
ſomewhat at a loſs to oppoſe ir decently, as they had been 
induſtrious in declaring, that the indemnifitation was abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary. A long and a ſharp debate enſued, and the 
new miniſters declared themſelves ſtrongly againſt the motion, 
whilſt the country-party ſupported it with equal keenneſs. Tt 
happened fortunately that ſome of the tories in the houſe did 
not think, matters had gone ſo far as to make it neceſlary 
to agree to a motion, which might throw the public into 
convulſions, and therefore voted againſt it, by which it was 
loſt, | . 


A motion was made, and carried this ſeſſion, which occa- Committee 


ſioned great expectations in the public. It was for a bill, for 
taking, examining, and ſtating the public accounts of the 
kingdom, It had been moved for on the 20th of January, 
by fir John Ruſhout 3 but it was the 2oth of May following 
before it was ripe for the report, which was made by fir 
John Hynde Cotton; That the number of the commiſ- 
ſioners for carrying the bill into execution ſhould be ſeven ; 
that no perſon ſhould be a commiſſioner, who had any office 
of profit, or was accountable to his majeſty; that the com- 
miſſioners ſhould be members of that houſe, and that they 
ſhould be choſen by way of ballotting.” The friends of the 
late miniſter were a good deal alarmed at this bill, and pre- 
vailed with the new part of the adminiſtration to join with 
them in getting a majority of the commiſſioners on their ſide. 
Great intereſt was made by both parties, and at laſt the fol- 
lowing gentlemen appeared to have the majority ; fir Richard 
| Corbet, Charles Hamilton, eſq; fir William Middleton, James 
Weſt, eſq; George Greenville, eſq; John Bance, eſq. Of theſe, 
the majority was looked upon as being of the court-party, which 
rendered the friends of the bill ſo indifferent about it, that on 
the 1ſt of June, it was thrown out by a majority of 136 
againſt 66, ; . 0 


of acceunts 
moved for; 


The houſe of peers, about this time, were employed in an and for an 
enquiry of great importance to the nation. The Engliſh hie 


fortifications and caſtles upon the iſland of Minorca, had for 
ſome time been ſhamefully neglected. General Anſtruther, 
who was lieutenant-governor of the iſland and fort St Philip, 
under the earl of Hertford, who was ſo infirm, that he never 
attended, was then in England, and was ordered to attend 


the houſe of lords. It appeared by papers, then before par- 
| M m 4 liament, 


—— 
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Geo. II. liament, that admiral Haddock had received intelligenet that 
1741, a Spaniſh embarkation was actually intended; and ſome 0 
— the lords thought there was great reaſon to believe that i 

| was intended againſt Minorca. The liſt of the officers upon 
that eſtabliſhment being laid before the houſe, it appeared, 

that opt of- nineteen officers, only one adjutant, one of the 

Joint ſecretaries, the provoſt-marſhal, and one ſurgeon's mate, 

and the ſignal-man, are attending their duty in the iſland, 

Upon this, a motion was made, which tended to infli& 3 

cenfure upon the authors of this negligence ; but, though that 

motion was rejected, an addreſs was agreed to be preſented 

to his majeſty, * to give directions that the officers upon the 
eſtabliſhment, who are abſent as aforeſaid, do forthwith re- 

pair to their reſpeQive poſts ; and that his majeſty, out of 

his royal care of ſo important a place, will be pleaſed to give 

the ſtricteſt orders, that, for the future, to prevent any ſuch 

prejudice to the public ſervice,” ſuch a number of the faid 
principal and other officers, as ſhall be ſufficient to perform 

the ſervices belonging to the ſaid eftabliſhment, be conſtantly 

reſident on the place.” | 

his matter, however, did not end without very long de- 

bates, which were managed againſt the miniſtry, chiefly by 

the duke of Argyle; and a ſtrong proteſt was entered by the 

13 peers againſt rejecting the firſt motioo. 
— of The papers, relating to foreign affairs, which had been laid 
e before parliament, were now carefully canvaſſed by the 
07 Saoqgp country-party, in hopes to find ſomething out of them, that 
rington to might ground an impeachment of the late miniſter. But 
Mr. Robin- they were diſappointed. When the whole of the negoti- 


* 


1 i ations with the queen of Hungary and the king of Pruflia 
1740, Came to be conſidered, nothing appeared, but the moſt diſin- 
Ditto, tereſted conduct on the part of his majeſty, who, indeed, 
March 5, ſeemed on that occaſion, to depend leſs upon the advice of 
1740. 


his miniſters, than upon his own magnanimity, love of juſ- 
tice, and regard for the liberties of Europe. Though, as 
has been already obſerved, he would have gladly found foine 
expedient for bringing about an accommodation between the 
houſes of Auſtria and Brandenburg, yet in all the letters and 
negotiations between him and the queen of Hungary, of 
their miniſters, he gave the ſtrongeſt declarations, that, if 
that could not be effected, he was reſolved to fulfil, to the 

utmoſt, his engagements. | 4.5: 6% ET 
As the ear] of Hyndford had been employed for the ſame 
effect with the king of Pruſſia, and as many propoſitions had 
been made in confidence on both ſides, the prac 
| the 
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the oppoſition imagined, that, were all the letters and nego⸗ Ges. II. 
tations on that head laid before them, ſomething very blatk 1741. 


would come out againſt the earl of Orford. They Were 
encouraged in this way of thinking, by finding artiongft the 
papers laid before parliament, a plan of the alliance, Which 
has already been taken notice of, to be ſormed between the 
queen of Hungary, Great Britain, Holland, Hanover, Sax- 
ony, and Muſcovy, in order to attack Pruſſia all at once, 
and to make a partition of his dominions ; each power re- 
ſerving to itſelf that portion of them it ſhould conquer. A 
prodigious clamour was raiſed in England againſt this project, 
25 if it had been originally formed by the late miniſter, with 
a view of aggrandizing Hanover at the expence of Great 
Britain, which never could be benefited by any ſuch par- 
tion, But all that appeared was, that fuch a project had 
been communicated to count Oftein, the Imperial miniſter 
at London, and by him tranſmitted to Vienna; but it did 
not appear that it came from the Britiſh miniſtry. It was, 
however, ſtrongly urged, that the king of Pruffia having come 
to the knowledge of, this treaty, had entirely detached him- 
elf from the houſe of Auſtria and Great Britain, which 
had been the ſole occaſion of the lamentable ſtate of affairs in 
Furope. It was chiefly with a view to come at the know- 
ledge of this fact, tha: a motion was now made in the houſe 
of commons, „That an humble addreſs be preſented to his 
majeſty, that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions 
that there may be laid before this houſe, copies of all me- 
morials, eee declarations, and letters, which have 
been ſent either to his majeſty or his miniſters, by the king 
of Pruſſia or his miniſters, or by his majeſty or his miniſters, 
to the king of Pruſſia or his miniſters, and likewiſe of ſuch 
letters as have been ſent from hence to his majeſty's miniſter 
at the court of Pruffia, with the reſpective anſwers to ſuch 
memorials, repreſentations, declarations, and letters, relating 
to the ſtate of the war in the empire, and the ſupport and. 
intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria ſince the death of the late 
emperor.” | 

This motion was agreed to, and the addreſs preſented to 
his majeſty, who, on the 25th of January, returned to it 
the following remarkable anſwer. 

That the ſubje&t-matter of this addreſs being of the 
greateſt importance, his majeſty, who is always deſirous of 
granting the requeſts of his faithful commons, will take it 
into his moſt ſerious conſideration, and .has directed all the 
tranſactions, to which it relates, to be carefully examined, 

MI 
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1741. 


Money 


granted th 


ſaſſion. 


without prejudice. to the public, and conſiſtently with the 
confidence repoſed in him by other princes.” . 
The gentlemen in the oppoſition would willingly have 


thrown all the blame of the diſappointment they had met 


with upon this anſwer, but it was ſo- unexceptionable, that 


no motion could be formed upon it, without a direct attack, 
not only upon his majeſty's prerogative, but the conſtitution 


itſelf. 

The late happy turn which the queen of Hungary's affain 
had taken, did much more credit to his majeſty, than to the 
new part of the adminiſtration, who could only join with 
the unanimous voice of parliament and people in ſupporting 
her. It was plain, that the friends of the late miniſter pre- 
ferred their duty to their reſentment, by agreeing with every 
thing propoſed by the new' miniſters, who, to make ſome 
figure with the people, exerted themſelves greatly in 


. ſupporting the meaſures of his majeſty ; for, on the 12th of 


May this ſeſſion, no leſs than 5,723,5371. had been granted 
in the committee of ſupply ; all of it, excepting 20,0001, 
granted for building Weſtminſter-bridge, for the purpoſes of 
the war, or for ſupplying the deficiencies of the expence of 
laft year's warlike operations. | | 

The great buſineſs of the ſeſſion being over, his majeſty, 
on the 15th of July, put an end to the ſeſſion by a ſpeech, 
in which he gave the public great hopes of ſucceſs, from the 
meaſures he had purſued in favour of the queen of Hungary, 
and the ftrongeſt aſſurances that he would continue to ſupport 
her, and likewiſe carry on the Spaniſh war with the utmoſt 
vigour. And the parliament was then prorogued. 

It is now neceſlary to reſume the hiſtory of the operations 
of war, which the money, countenance, and arms of Great 
Britain, fo greatly influenced. | 


CHAP. 


. 


CHAP. X. 


Progreſs of the war in Germany — Auſtrians def eated at 
the battle of Chazlau—Treaty of Breflau between 
Auſtria and Pruſſia, under the mediation of Great 
Britain— Farther ſucceſſes of the Auſtrians —T he French 
retire to Prague—Siege of Prague March of Maile- 
bois —The French retire from, but are forced to re- 
turn to Prague—Blockaded by the Auſtrians —Bellifle's - 
wonderful eſcape from Prague to Egra—The Spaniſh 
ſaved by the French fleets — King of Sardinia joins the 
queen of Hungary—Duke of Modena chaſed from his 


Aminions. s 


H E duke of Argyle having again in diſguſt reſigned Geo. II. 
all his places, the field-marſhal earl of Stair was ap- 1741. 
pointed to command the army; and upon the new admini- 
tration taking place, it was in council reſolved, to ſend a large Co of 
body of Britiſh troops to the continent of Europe. When 1 
their reſolution came to be publicly known, it met rather 
with applauſe than cenſure, from all parties. In a few days 
after, all England had a military appearance, and ſeveral 
regiments * were ordered by his majeſty to hold themſelves in 
readineſs to go abroad. The officers appointed to command 
them were, field-marſhal the earl of Stair, the lieutenant- 
generals Honeywood, earl of Dunmore, and Campbell; the 
major-generals were Howard, Cope, Ligonier, Hawley, and 
the ear] of Albemarle ; with the brigadiers Cornwallis, earl of 


2 Horſe. 
The 3d troop of horſe guards. 
Tie 4th troop of horle guards. 
The 2d troop of horſe grenadier 
guards, 1 
The royal regiment of harſe 
guards. 
The king's regiment of horſe. 
Major-general Ligonier's. 
Dragoons. | 
Lieot. general Honeywood's, 


Lieatenant-general Campbell's.” 


Lord Cadogan's. 
Sir Robert Rich's. 
Major general Cope's, 


Major-general Howard's, 


Colonel Peer's. 


Brigadier Huſk's, ! 


Major-general Hawley's. 
| Foot. 
Three battalions of foot guards, 


Brigadier Cornwallis's. | 4-4 
Coionel Duroure's. 
Brigadier-general Pulteney's. 


Colonel Campbell's. 
Colonel Handaſyde's. 


Brigadier Bragg's. 
Brigadier Ponſonby's. 
Colonel Johnſon's. 
Colonel Bligh's. 


Effingham, 


| | | - 
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_ "Geo, II. Effingham, Pulteny, Bragg, Huſk, Ponſonby, and to them 
1742. were added the earl of Rothes and colonel Frampton. 
| | The whole number of the troops appointed to go abroad 
April 30. were 16,334 men ; and never did any body of forces make 
BY a more gallant appearance at their reviews. Howard's and 
Ponſonby's regiments of foot were the firſt who arrived at 
Oſtend on the gth of May; but it was September before 
the whole were landed there, and orders were given, that 
they ſhould be joined by an equal number of Hanoverians, 

and by the 6000 Heſſians that were in Britiſh pay. 

As the Dutch were far from ſhowing any hearty diſpoſi- 
tions to enter into the common cauſe, many thought that 
the meaſure for ſending an Engliſh army to Flanders was 
ſomewhat prepoſterous. But it was urged, that the Dutch 
ſeeing England in earneſt, would certainlydetermine themſelves 
to fulfil their engagements. The court of England appeared 

to be perſectly aſſured of their co-operating with it in favour 
of the queen of Hungary, and ſome diſpoſitions were in 
great forwardneſs for his majeſty's going over in the autumn to 
review the confederate army. But the earl of Stair, who 
had been ſent over, could not with all the ſtrength of his 
perſonal, as well as political, character, which was very high 
in Holland, prevail upon them to be ready to take the field 
with the Britiſh troops. When he had failed in this appli- 
cation, and the affairs of the army. required his preſence in 
Lord _ . England, lord C. principal ſecretary of ſtate, was ſent by 
fager to che his Britannick majeſty with freſh applications to the States 
States Ge- General. He arrived there at a very critical time. The 
neral. French had declared, that they would ſend 40, ooo troops 
into the Auſtrian Netherlands, but that they were not meant to 
act againſt their High Mightineſſes. The pannic with which 
that declaration ſtruck the Dutch, was, however, ſo great, 
that their government was in a manner forced to conſent to 
an augmentation of their forces both by ſea and land. 

Notwithſtanding this augmentation taking place, the influ- 
ence of France was ſuch as rendered it ineffectual. Cardinal 
Fleury intimated a cold diſlike of it to Van Hoey, who alarm- 

ed his maſters with ſpecious accounts of the. pacific diſpoſi- 
3 tions as well as the immenſe power of France; while Mr. 
Hazue, Trevor, the Britiſh reſident at the Hague, called upon their 
High Mightineſſes to witneſs the reparation of the town and 

harbour of Dunkirk, in defiance of the treaty of Utrecht. In 

anſwer to this, Fenelon, the French ambaſſador, a miniſter 

of great art and addreſs, offered to put Dunkirk into the 

hands of their High Mightineſles till a general peace. This 

was an inſidious propoſal, calculated to keep the Dutch = 

tral; 
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tral ; nor was any reg re 3 paid to it. But ill [the Stet . bs 

party was ſo prevalent in the aſſembly. of their High Migh- 1742s | 

tineſſes, that they could not be brought to declare war, nor - — 

even to promiſe to take the field after the Britid - og. and 

their auxiliaries ſhould appear in Flanders. 5 | 
Such was the Rate of affairs in Holland when lord C. une 

landed there. He left the government and people of England — | 

under great uneaſineſs about the conduct of the Dutch, and 

their refuſing to take the field even after the Engliſh army 

was in Flanders. They had not even been prevailed upon to 

promiſe to act in that event, though England had in every 

reſpect acted as if ſhe had been ſure of their immediately 

breaking their neutrality. The particulars of the negotiation | 

with which his lordſbip was charged, were kept very ſecret, 

but they have ſince appeared in a memorial delivered by Van November 

Hoey to the court of France, tc: 
His firſt propoſition -was, that the republic ſhould, join Lord C's 

with England and her allies in-declaring war againſt France. eropoſals, 

The ſecond was, that they ſhould garriſon the ſtrong places 

belonging to the queen of Hungary in Flanders, that ſhe 

might be at liberty to employ her troops in the field. 

Thirdly, that Great Britain ſhould take into pay 30,000 of 

the republic's troops, who were to be lent to the queen of 

Hungary. The fourth and laſt was an offer df a\new unaty 

of commerce between Great Britain and Holland. 
According to Mr. Van Hoey's relation, their High Migh- . 

tineſſes civilly declined all thoſe propoſitions. They profeſſed 

an abhorrence of rendering the war more bloody by becoming 

parties in it. They ſaid, that their troops were deſtined only 

for their own defence, and that the republic had never hired 


them out. As to the laſt propoſition, it appeared to be very 


acceptable; but they inſinuated, that even that would be 
bought too dear, if it obliged them to enter into a war. 
This indeciſion of the Dutch rendered all the princes of Succeſs of 


the Auſtri- 
Europe extremely cautious how they proceeded. The great m under 


| ſucceſs of Kevenhuller and the Auſtrian generals in Germany, Kevenhul- 


and the perpetual remittances made from England to the ler, 
queen of Hungary, had entirely changed the face of affairs 
there. Kevenhuller had defeated marſhal Thoring at Mem- 
berg, and had opened to himſelf a road into the heart of Ba- 
varia, where Mentzel with his detachment took Munich it- 
ſelf, the capital of that electorate. Upon this ſucceſs: Ke- 
venhuller received a moſt affecting letter from the queen of 


Hungary, with the pictures of herſelf and her ſon. The let- 


ter was read, and the pictures — to the view of the ſol- 
| dier 
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Geo. II. diers as well as the officers, and produced amongſt them all 
1742. a kind of a ſolemn unanimous act of devotion to her 'ſetviee, 
| At the ſame time baron Berenclau entered Bavaria by ano. 
to whom the ther quarter with an Auſtrian army drawn from woods and 
_ of wilds in the moſt remote dominions of Auſtria, Their ap. 
ſends 2 letter pearance Was dreadful if not hideous; and living at free quar- 
with her ters, they were extremely terrible to the inhabitants, 
and her ſon's yere, however, uſeful and indefatigable troops, and drove 
— Jo Thoring with his Bavarians under the cannon of In- 
golſtadt ; beſides performing a great many other important 
ſervices to their ſovereign. 15 


The eletor Amongſt the other princes of the empire who had joined 

Palatine's the Imperial and French intereſt, was the elector Palatine, 

— 4 part of whoſe dominions were on that account laid under 

contribution contribution by Kevenhuller. To balance theſe great ad- 

by the Au- vantages, marſhal Broglio ſent a body of French and Bava- 

Arian. rians under prince Maurice of Saxony, who laid ſiege to Egra, 

and took it by capitulation on the 19th of April ; and about 

the ſame time the citadel of Glatz ſurrendered, for want of 
proviſions, to the king of Pruſſia. - 

Retreatof Notwithſtanding this, the operations of the campaign were, 

the Pruiſians upon the whole, greatly in favour of the Auſtrians, who by 

and Sr Bo. the daily recruits which arrived from all quarters, were how 

hemia, enabled to form a more regular plan of proceeding. Prince 

Lobkowitz, at the head of 11,000 foot and 5000 horſe, was 

appointed to obſerve the motions of the French in Bohemia, 

while prince Charles, at the head of 30,000 foot and 18,800 

cavalry, advanced againſt. the Pruffians and Saxons, who now 

retired with great precipitation out of Moravia and aban- 

doned Olmutz. The retreat of the Pruſſians into Sileſia, 

and that of the Saxons towards Leutmeritz in Bohemia, gave 

great advantages to the Auſtrians, who had now an opportu- 

nity of uniting their whole force againſt the French under 

Broglio, who was too ſtrong for prince Lobkowitz ſingly. 

But the ever active king of Pruſſia having received a rein- 

forcement of 32,c00 men under the prince of Anhalt Deflau, 

returned to Bohemia, to prevent the junction of prince Charles 

and prince Lobkowitz. By the force of generalſhip the king 

effected his plan, and, at laſt, his army and that of prince 

Battle of Charles came to a general battle at Chazlau, about 35 miles 

3 ſouth- eaſt of Prague. The regular troops on both ſides were 

3 hi of in number pretty equal, but the Auſtrians had the advantage 

Pruſſia. of having a vaſt number of irregulars, who did them great 

' ſervice. The battle continued four hours with the utmoſt ob- 


ſtinacy; the Auſtrians fought bravely, and the Pruſſians def- 
IS perately. 


OF ENGLAND. 


rerately. The former fought for their ſovereign, the latter Geo, II. 
jor their ſafety 3 the courage of the Auſtrians, however, muſt 1742. 


have overpowered the intrepidity of the Pruſſians, had not the 
rage of plunder ſeized the irregulars, who had actually forced 
themſelves into the Pruſſian camp. Their example infected 
the regulars of the Auſtrian right wing, who followed them 
into the camp; and thereby the main body of the Auſtrians 
being expoſed, his Pruffian majeſty ſeized the critical oppor- 
tunity, and gained the battle fo far as to oblige prince Charles 
to retire, though the loſs was pretty equal on both fides, each 
loſing about 3000 men. 


It is pretty certain that nothing but the uneaſineſs of the His views, 


emperor, who grew jealous of the Saxons, the unſteady if 
not faithleſs conduct of the French, and the invincible haugh- 
tineſs of the court of Vienna, could have induced his Pruſſian 
majeſty to return to Bohemia. But he ſaw, that if the Au- 
frians ſhould deſtroy the French, which was more than pro- 
bable, he mult be left to the mercy of the court of Vienna, 
from which he had nothing to expect. Therefore though he 
was greatly diſſatisfied with the French, he was obliged, if 
poſhble, for his own ſake, to ſave them. 5 005 
An accident which happened immediately after the battle, 
ſhewed him the dreadful precipice he had eſcaped. He had 


propoſed by a courier to Broglio, that he ſhould gain a treachery. 


march upon prince Lobkowitz, and to have joined his army. 
Though this was extremely practicable, Broglio having 
20,000 and prince Lobkowitz not above 10,000 men in his 
army, yet Broglio abſolutely refuſed to do it without orders 
from his court, which could not be obtained time enough; 
and in the mean while, notwithſtanding his vaſt ſuperiority, 
he made no attempt againſt Lobkowitz. KEE. 
An Auſtrian officer, who was brought in wounded, un- 
tavelled this myſtery. For his Pruffian majeſty having had 
the humanity to viſit him, the officer told him, he could 
not die in peace without teſtifying his gratitude by diſ- 
covering the falſehood of his French allies on whom he ſo 
much depended. The king ſeeming either to ſlight or to 
ſuſpect this intimation, the Auſtrian obtained leave to ſend a 
courier to Vienna, who returned with an intercepted letter 
from the French court to marſhal Broglio, which contained 
orders to keep his troops always at a diſtance from thoſe of 
Pruſſia, and to obſerve the motions both of that king and 
his army, and that for weighty reaſons, - but above all things 
to hazard nothing; and if preſſed by his Pruſſian majelty, 
to plead the abſence of Belliſle, or the want of ſufficient 
powers, for an excuſe, Though 


x THE MHSSTORY > 
Geo. II. Though it was wiſe in the queen of Hungary to furniſh bis WM H 
1742. Pruſſian majeſty with this proof of French perfidy, yet it ſeems Ml Fai 
pretty certain that ſhe herſelf, at this very time, entertained a IM preſl 
Manage- ſecret agent from the French court; and it was publicly fad his! 
| Ment 8 8 that ſhe had the like at Paris. Somewhat of the latter ſeems He x 
| —— to have been ſuſpected at the Hague; for when Van Hoey Ml terta 
| flatly demanded of cardinal Fleury what truth was in that he e 
report, though his eminency ſeemed to deny it, yet he added, gene 
2 6 that certainly the queen of Hungary would not take any dom 
| to Fagel, ineffectual ſtep in caſe ſhe addreſſed herſelf to this court, fince If 
June 1z, nothing is ſo much wiſhed here as the bringing about a fi- of F 
| WE» lutary peace.” . | { e 
- __ Kingof Be this as it will, ſince the battle of Czaſlau, his Pruffan WW were 
Pruſſia me majeſty had determined to make a ſeparate peace with the WW a ne 
— queen of Hungary, under the math of Great Britain. He twee 
the Au- made ſo little ſecret of this, that he covertly upbraided the Poli. 
ſtrians, perfidious conduct of the French court in a letter to marſhal WM Leit 
Broglio, who ſent it to Verſailles; and at the fame time he told whit 
marſhal Belliſle, who ſuſpecting his intention, viſited him in | 
his camp the 5th of June, that he would conclude a ſeparate 
peace forthwith. He was as good as his word; and that Il, 
happy event was owing to the conduct and wiſe management Wl fall 
of his Britannic majeſty, who was inceſſantly inculcating liſtay 


the neceſſity of their uniting to deliver their country; and _ 
that the French, by keeping them at variance and in perpe- _ 
tual bloodſhed, were, all the while, only conſulting their own N 
ambitious views. All true Germans, though they durſt not 1 
avow it, were of the ſame opinion; and not only the elector I 


of Saxony, but the emperor himſelf, now gave fignal-de- WI on b 
monſtrations of their being diſſatisfied with the conduct of WW gn! 
the French. | ; G3 
which is The earl of Hyndford, the Britiſh miniſter, was employed teen 
concluded by the queen of Hungary's full powers to give, in her name, 
__ , the finiſhing hand to the preliminaries of the treaty ; as was WI in ch 
under the Count Podiwelts on. the part of his Pruſſian majeſty, and it id th 
mediation was ſigned on the 11th of June by both miniſters. - The 
— reader, on account of the importance of this treaty to Eng- 
land, and of the great conſequences it has ſince been attend- 
ed with, as well as of the various conſtructions that have been 
put upon it, will find an abſtract of it in the * notes. 


0 J. There ſhall be hence- tween her Hungarian and Bohe- 
\ forward and for ever an invio- mian majeſty on one fide, and 


lable peace, as alſo a ſincere the king of Pruſſia on the other. 
union and perfect friendſhip, be- | . 


| bis 
ems 


a 


OB) ENGLAND. 6687 
His Pruſſian majeſty. himſelf. could not diſſemble his ſatis- Geo. II. 
action at the concluſion of this treaty, and is ſaid to have ex- 1742, 
preſt himſelf, that he would be willing to part with one of ——— 
his hands could he be ſure that it never would be broken. ar 8 
He gave, upon the preliminaries being ratified, a grand en- gan majeſty 
tertainment to his officers and the foreign miniſters, in which upon the 


he expreſſed his efteem for her Hungarian majeſty and her ſame. 
generals in the moſt generous manner, and applauded the wiſ- 


dom and addreſs of the Britiſh ambaſſador. 

In conſequence of the eleventh article, by w 
of Poland as elector of Saxony was invited to accede to the 
treaty of Breſlau, he immediately ordered his troops, who 
were advancing into Bobemia, to halt till farther orders; 


a negotiation being ſet on foot, a peace was concluded be- 
tween him and the queen of Hungary, who yielded to his 


Poliſh majeſty. ſome-places in the circles of Eln 


en, Satzer, 


Leitmaritz, and Buntzlaw in Bohemia, in conſideration of 
which he guarantied to her the poſſeſſion of the reſt of Bohe- 


; #} 


II. The contracting parties 
ſhall not grant any ſuccour or aſ- 
ſiſtance to the enemies of each 
other, nor ſhall contract any al- 
lance contrary to theſe prelimi- 
vary articles of peace. | 


III. There ſhall be a general Sileſia, e 
cept the principality of Teſchen, 


amneſty on boch ſides. 

IV. All hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe 
on both ſides immediately on the 
ſigning of theſe preſents, &c. 
The king of Pruſſia ſhall, in ſix - 
teen days, withdra all his ſorces 
into his own dominions; and it 
ſhall be lawful for ſach as dwell 


in the countries hereby yielded 


to the king of Pruſſia, to ſell their 


eſtates at any time within five _ 
years, and withdraw their per- 


ſons and effects, without being 
ſubje& to any tax or impoſition 
whatſoever on that account. 


V. In order to put an end to 


all diſputes about boundaries, 
and to deſtroy pretenſions on 
both ſides of whatever kind they 
de, her majeſty the queen of 


Hungary and Bohemia yields by 


+ 


VoL. XX. 


Bohemia. 


N n 


i 


| theſe preliminaries, an well for 


* 


hich the king Treaty con- 
tween the 

king of Po- 
and land and the 


ueen of 
Tungary. 


her heirs and ſucceſſors as herſelf 


in perpetuity and in full ſove- 
reignty, independent oſthe crown 
of Bohemia to the king of Pruſ- 
ſia and his ſh 


cceflors, as well 
the Low as the High Sileſia, ex- 


and the city of Trappaw, and 


the country lying beyond the 


river Opaw, and the high moun- 
tains bounding 


dorf, and other diſtrifts which 


Auger to Moravia, though in- 
cluded in Upper Sileſia. 


In like manner her majeſty 
yields for herſelf, her heirs, &c. 
to his majeſty the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, the city and caſtie of Glatz, 
and all the county of that name, 
with the entire ſovereignty and 
independency of the crown of 
In return, his Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty renounces all preten- 


ſions whatſoever on the queen of 


Hungary. 


5 8. "abs 
wy "ft TS 1 
N . 
x 


Upper Sileſia; 
as alſo the lordſhip of Herren- 


358 


* 


The French 


to tetire in 


confuſion, 
and with 
great loſs, 
to Prague, 


in 


THE HISTORY 
Geo. IT. mia; and the perce was proclaimed at Dreſden the 15 l 0 
5 5 — September following. The definitive treaty in conſequeny 
and in the ſame terms of the preliminary tteaty concludele. 
tween the queen of Hungary and the king of Pruſſin, was un 
the 28th of July ſigned at 'Breflau ; and his Britanniz nut- 
guarantied the execution of the 

'of bf Janez ; and the dehnitibe treaty, by a defenſive went 
65 laſs concluded at Weſtintiſter the To of Neves: 
following with the king of Pruſa. 
'The'news of the coneluſion of the treaty of Breſlau: — 
ace Bbliged like a thunder-bolt upon the court of France, whoſe" atmie; 
io and Belliſle, juſt after the battle of Cala, 
ſome inconſiderable advantag 
ated by Belle. The. Soul 


45, 


1 


had 


which were greatly — ab 


quences, however, proved 
orderly 


VI. The king of Pruſſia ſhall 
reſerve the catholic religion in 


atu quo, as alſo the inhabitants 
of the country in their poſſeſſions, 
liberties, privileges, &c. with- 
out dterogation however, to an 
entire be 
proteſtants and the rights of the 


erty of conſcience for 


lovereign. 


VII. The king of Proffia 


| v an himfelf wholly with the 


yment of what was lent by 
the Engliſh merchants on the ſe- 
curity of the revenues of Silefra, 


by the contract of London, Janu- 


ary 21, 


1 
VIII. Piiloners on both it des 


' ſhall be releafed without ranſom, 


and all contribations ſhall ceaſe. 
TX. Whatever concerns com- 


merce, 'ſhall be regulated by the 
peace. 
X. There ſhall be drawn and 
ſigned on the matter of theſe pre- 
Iiminaries, a peace in due 
within convenient time, and till 
then theſe articles ſhall have all 


orm 


„the laxce of ſach a Peace. | 


Bohemia upon the whole : for they made a haſty and dl. 
retreat towards Prague. 

cut them off at every paſs; they were forced to abatidontheir 
daggage, and even their military cheſt, to the enemy; and 


prehiminaries on the 


24 5 2 2 


overithe Auſtriam, 
much the French were loſs; 
The Auſtrian light" 


Xl. The two high contralting 
parties agree to compreheus in 
theſe prehiminaries of peace, his 
majeſty he king of Gres h. 
tain in that quality, and allo f. 
elector of Hanover, her lmpe- 
rial majeſty of all the Ruſſians 


his majeſty the k ing of Henna, 

the States 5 the United _ 
Provinces, che moſt Ferene hodl RI 

of Wolfenbuttle, and bis majeſty h 
che king of Poland as ele ddr oH be 
Saxony, provided that within fix oftere 
teen days after the ſigning off 0 opt 
theſe preſents Thall he duly not great 
fied to him, he ſhall withdraw and B 
his forces from the French army tions 
in Bohemia, and out of all th ear to 
dominions of her 'majolty che tnew 
queen of Hungary. iden 
XII. The — fa : 
tifications of theſe preſents mal we 
be made at Breflau' in eight once 
ten days from the ofcheſe Lerſhe 
preliminaries. In the faith o over 
which, &. ſoke 
kreten 5 * 


Breſlau, June In, 


F ENGLAND: 559 
the very peaſants deſtroyed their ſtregglers with clubs and Geo. II. 
picchforks wherever they fell into their hands. 12742. | 
To do Broglio juſtice, had t not been for a judicious ſtand ——== 5 
he made, the whole French army muſt have been cut offy © | 
but he was unable to cure his ſoldiers of their panic, which 
was ſo great, that one gart of them haſtily entering Prague, 
ſhut the gates upon their friends Who wete without. In tlie 
nean while, prinoe Charles had made himſelf maſter of Teyn, | 
Frauenberg, Pilſeck, and ſeveral other places into which the _ _ 
French had put garriſons. It was the 25th of June before Siege of 
prince Charles had cumpleated his junction with prince Lob- . : 
cowitz, by which his army amounted: to 60,000 men; and q 
he was enabled to form the ſiege of Prague. By this time, 
marſhal Belliſle, who had made a tour to Breſden, in order to 
prevail with the king of Poland not to abandon the confede- 
tacy, had- returned to Prague, and after ſome conſultation 
with Broglio, they called in all their | poſts, and thereby 
their garriſon, , or rather their, army, amounted to about 
26,000 men. They then: fortified themſelves in a kind of 
peninſular meadow formed by the winding of the river Mol- 
dau, making their front, which was but narrow, as ſtrong as 
they could, - their flarks and their rear being ſecured by the 
Moldau as well as by the cannon of the city; while prince 
Charles with his Auſttians occupied the. cling grounds all 
wound, But as ſoon as they appeared in view of the French, 
Bellifle, by a trumpet, demanded a eofference with the mar- 
ſhal count Konigſegg, which was granted, 0 
The two generals being met, Belliſle, who, ever-ſince the Negotiation 
concluſion of the treaty of Breſlau, had foreſeen all that had —.— 1 
happened, and was provided with credentials accordimgly, Konigtegge 
ofered immediately, in virtue of his plenipotentiary powers, | 
to open the conferences for effecting a general peace. The 
great duke had, by this time, arrived in the Auſtrian camp, 
and Konigſegg was before inſtructed to decline all propoſi- 
tions of that kind, becauſe the queen his miſtreſs would give 
ear to nothing without the participation of her allies. Belliſle 
knew the king of England only could be meant; and in con- 
hdence declared to Konigſegg, that he was willing, in the 
names of his Imperial and moſt Chriſtian majeſties, to treat 
concerning ſeculariaing the biſhoprics of Oſnaburg and Hil- 
derſheim, and annex them in perpetuity to the houſe of Ha- | 
hover, But this bait likewiſe failing, the conferences were. 
broken up, and Belliſle returned to his camp. 1 os 
It was a new thing to ſee an army of 26,000 of the beſt 
troops in Europe beſieged. Bellifle, who upon this dccafiort 
Na 2 acquitted 


U 


#6 | ' *THEuiSTORY | WL 
Geo. II. acquitted himſelf with great ſpirit, ſaw that he had nothing 
1742. but famine to fear. He knew that the Auſtrians, a8 pet, 

— knew little of the art of attacking or defending places; but Ir 
Advantages they were formidable by their numbers, by their knowledge offel 


fth ws : > | 375 J 
1 of the country, by their valour in the field, in detached'par- vide 


ties eſpecially, and in being acquainted with the-languipe of M and 

| the inhabitants, and poſſeſſed of their affections. 
| Negotia= Another conference being held between the two generals, of t 
need. Bellifle preſented to Konigſegg a letter addreſſed to him from ing 
Cardinal Fleury. The contents of it tended. to juſtify Him- plac 
ſelf from being the author of the war, and to throw the whole 280 

nm a blame of the war upon the marſhal Belliſe. Many peo- WM nl, 
aly 11. to ple, ſaid he, know how much I have oppoſed the reſolutions Ml der; 
23 which we have taken, and that I was, in a manner, forced peſi 
to yield to the preſſing motives they alledged ; and your ex- thrc 

cellency is too well informed of all that is paſt, not to gueß Ml F 

eaſily who it was ſet the whole machine at work, and deter- (hot 
mined his majeſty to enter into a league ſo contrary 'to'my vice 
inclinations and principles.” By the remaining part of the den 

letter it appears, that fix months before, Waſner, the Au- and 

ſtrian miniſter, then at the court of London, had received ri: 
propoſitions of peace from the cardinal,” and that Konigſegg WM mal 

himſelf was not, in his own private opinion, diſinclined to the WM to 
propoſitions that had been thrown out to him by Belliſſe. cou 

Not only the contents, but the manner of delivering this F«{ 

letter by the hand of the very perſon whom it accuſed as be- tack 

ing the author of the war, were proofs of the great decay of WW oe 

july 1b. the writer's intellectual faculties. For though this letter is tor) 
is rerrerto dated July the 11th, yet he had, the very day before, ſent WI the 
—.— another letter to ſeveral French miniſters at foreign courts, WM 2 1c 
in which are the following expreſſions : I am very much WM « 

obliged to you, fir, for being ſo kind as to give me advice WM ya 

that ſome evil- minded perſons ſpread, more than ever, even ent, 

in Paris, the report of our having ſent privately a miniſter D 

to the court of Vienna, in order to negotiate an accommo- 1 

dation there, before the king of Pruſſia thought of concluding and 

one.— All the world knows, indeed, that [ love peace, and wh 

this I never concealed ; but it is falſe that I ever made any the 


propoſitions for one, directly or indirectly.— If, after this, any 5 
body can doubt it, the court of Vienna may eaſily give me all 
the ©” X „ TY * 
eee 4 this letter was wrote, and rendered public in the French 7. 


bliſned 3 , fan hey 
* ” king s name, the court of Vienna took the cardinal miniſter GP 


| firians® at his word, and, in order to give him the lye, fairly pub- 
liſhed his letter to count Konigſegg, by the advice, it is * 


2 


and with the privity of Belliſle himſelf, who little knew the Geo. Il. 
contents of the letter when he preſented it to Konigſegg. This 1742. - 
cave the cardinal great diſquiet, and produced a pretty ſharp —— 


ſetter from him to Konigſegg. 


In the ſecond conference between the two generals, Belliſle Conferences 
offered to evacuate all that the French held in Bohemia, pro- ontinue. 


vided they had leave to march off with their arms, artillery, 
and baggage. The court of Vienna was obſtinate Doug 
to reject this propoſal, and would hear of no terms but thoſe 
of the French ſurrendering priſoners of war. But thoſe be- 
ing refuſed, all conferences were at length broken off, the 
place was inveſted on all ſides, and the trenches opened the 
28th of July; and that very day Feſtititz, an Auſtrian gene- 
ral, at the head of 10,000 Hungarians, chiefly horſe, had or- 
ders to approach nearer to Old Prague, and to ftraiten the 
beſieged on that quarter; and he took poſt accordingly, about 
three quarters of a mile from the ſuburbs. | 
Belliſle, who now commanded in Prague, looked upon all 
thoſe diſpoſitions with great unconcern, and ſent repeated ad- 
vices to his court, with which he kept a daily correſpon- 
dence, that he feared nothing from any enemy but famine ; 
and that if that enemy ſhould prove intolerable, and the Au- 
ſtrians continue to preſs the ſiege, he ſhould be till able to 


make good a retreat. He gave ſignal proofs of his being able Actions be- 


to perform what he had undertaken.' He ordered the 
count de Gramont to attack the body of Hunga 


tachment of the French troops, he obtained many advantages 
over the Hungarians, and brought off ſome trophies of vic- 
tory, They took the precaution, however, to burn part of 
the fine ſuburbs of the city, to prevent Feſtititz from making 
a lodgment there; while the Auſtrians began to draw lines 
of communication and other operations, which were ſo auk- 
ward and void of military knowledge, that they were ridi- 
culed by the French. It is not material for this hiſtory to 
ive the whole particulars of this long and important ſiege. 
tis ſufficient to ſay, that the French behaved with great ſkilt 
and courage, and made ſo many deſperate fallies (ſome of 
which were equal to pitched battles) that they never ſuffered 
their beſiegers to make regular approaches towards the place. 


While the Auſtrians and a were thus ineffectu- Profi of 
ally and unſkillfull polling the ſiege of Prague, England was he f*z* 
e 


kept in the umoſt ſuſpenſe and ignorance as to the event. 
The ſanguine friends of the queen of Hungary, prepoſſeſſed 


a3 they were with the higheſt opinion of her generals, ima- 


Nn 3 gined 


5 rians under the Au- 
Feſtititz ; and though he was at the head of only a ſmall de- ſtrians. 


362 rene 
Geo. II. gined that they never would have refuſed to let the Wren 
1742. retire, had they not. been fure of obliging them to ſurrender 
—— —— prifoners of war. Fheir expectations were TY by the 


inſincerity of the Auſtrians, who daily publiſhed the mol At 
pompous accounts of their ſucceſſes, and of the diſtreks of in © 
the French; and this they did with ſuch confidence, as, ac. MM cour 
tually impoſed upon fome of the greateſt perfonages in Eng. MW {bou 
land; but had the good effect at the ſame time to put the M and 
nation in fo good an humour, that the public credit daily Wl etre 
gained ground, to the infinite ſervice of the common cauſe Ml diou 
at that dangerous conjuncture. „ 1 HO ſoun 


The French But famine, the enemy which the French generals tho WI with 

diſtreſſed by dreaded, now attacked them, and brought the troops to ſuch Ml be. 

famin®. giſtreſs, that without ſome fignal relief it was plain they pici 

could not ſubſiſt many days. Neither the honout hor the {MW ror 

intereſt of France could ſuffer her to facrifiſe ſo fine an army Ml the 

without one effort to ſave it. Fleury, by his late inconſiſtent WM of! 

conduct, was beginning to forfeit the eſteem of his maſter, ] 

whom he had all along endeavoured to perſuade, that pacific he 

"meaſures would at laſt bring about all that F rance wanted to Ba 

effect. Ee had, therefore, endeavoured to conceal the true WM M. 

fate of the French army in Prague from the knowledge of Wl un 

His maſter ; his real deſign being, that they ſhould ſurrender de 

themſelves to the Auſtrians, and that thereby France ſhould de 

be put under a neceſſity of making peace upon any terms, hu 

The French king, however, hy the addreſs, it is ſaid, of a fa 

favourite miſtreſs, had a ſight of a letter wrote to her by Brog- tic 

lio, containing a pathetic deſcription of the diſtreſſes of his te 

army in Bohemia; and immediately it was reſolved in coun. hi 

eil, notwithſlanding all the oppoſition made by Fleury, that H 

an attempt ſhould be made to relieve Prague. The marquis fi 

de Fenelon, their ambaffador at the Hague, had already hi te 

Maillebois geſted the means of doing this, by ordering Maillebois, who 

gent io re- was ſtill in Weſtphalia, at the head of 42,000 freſh, troops, 
Vene 3" to march inſtantly to Bohemia. gp „ 

This expedient, at firſt, was thought to be both. imprac- 

ticable and dangerous. The emergency was preffing, and 

Maillebois had a march of upwards of 600 miles tmoftly thro' t 

an enemies country, full of defiles -and dangerous p Es, to 


_ perform. The interiour parts 6f France was unprovided of 
_ troops, upwards of 150,000 being already, ſacrificed. 9 7 
many, or ſerving there, and 40,000 of the troops of his oe 
tannic majeſty were then upon the confines of F rance... T ho 
conſiderations were ſtrongly urged by the cardinal and Bis 
ereatutes in the council, but the marquis de FORGET 
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took for the continuance of Holland's neutrality; and.it. was Geo. II. 

improbable, that, without the Butch, the Engl r 1742. 
eee 

in execution, and the ſame was intimated: to the Imperial 

court. The emperor at firſt urged, that his on dominions 

ſhould be delivered preferably to any other undertaking; 

and in this he was ſeconded by Maillebois himſelf, who was 

extremely backward: in ſetting out upon ſo doubtful. and te- 

dious a march. The emperor's advice was certainly the 

ſoundeſt, and might have been attended with better effects 

with regard to France than that which was purſued. But 

he was, by this time, fallen not only under contempt, but ſuſ- 

picion, at the French court; and Maillebois began his march 

from Weſtphalia to Bohemia in the middle of Auguſt, under 

the ſanction of a reſeript which the emperor ſent to the diet 

of the empire. e 155 i | 
In this reſcript, his Imperial majeſty recapitulated the offers Reſeript of 

he and France had made for evacuating Bohemia, provided the empe- 

Bavaria was evacuated likewiſe ; and juſtified the march of 

Maillebois upon the principles of neceſſity ariſing from the 

unreaſonable obſtinacy of the court of Vienna. The duke 

de Harcourt then commanded the French troops in Bavaria, 

Seckendorff was general of the Imperialiſts, and Keven- 

huller was general of the Auſtrians; but the deciſion of the 

fate of Prague, which was hourly expected, kept all par- 

ties in a ſtate of inaction. The count de Saxe had now en Conduct bf + 

tered into the French ſervice, and gave aſtoniſhing proofs of count de 

his activity, vigour, and reſolution; and to him the duke e 

Harcourt reſigned the command of the French army. His 

firſt operation was to give the flip to count Kevenhuller, and 

to join the army under Maillebois, which he effected with 

wonderful addreſs; and both he and Seckendorff joined 

 Maillebois, who had now advanced to Amberg, in the Upper sept. x, 

Palatinate, notwithſtanding all the efforts of Kevenhuller to 

prevent the jundtio. | | P 
Upon the news of Maillebois advancing, prince Charles Prince 

turned the ſiege of Prague into a blockade, the care of which Sade. 

he committed to prince Lobcowitz and general Feſtititz, with fege of 

about 18,000 men, and then he ſet out to oppoſe Maillebois, Prague into 

and near Hayd was joined by Kevenhuller's army, which had a blockade. 

given over following that of Saxe and Seckendorff, Mean 

while, Frauenburgh was ſurrendered to the Auſtrians, and 

Trenck, the famous partizan, made himſelf maſter by a deſ- 

perate attack of Chamb in B which was the e, 

n 4 "i 
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Geo. II. of the moſt valuable effects and treaſure of the inhabitants, 
1742. on account'of its ſituation. 5 bt 4 oY 2 oe 
| Belliſle and Broglio, upon the departure of Prince Charles, 
formed the ſame deſign that count Saxe and Seckendorff had 
effected, that of joining Maillebois, who by the acceſfion 
of the troops: from Bavaria, was now at the head of 70, 000 
men. Had they been able to have ſucceeded in this projet, 
it would have given a new face to the war. The Auſtrians 
found themſelves too weak to continue the blockade before 
Prague, and therefore raiſed'it. Upon this, the two French 
m irſhals marched out of Prague, and advanced to Leutma- 

itz, and on the 7th of October Maillebois was in the neigh- 

He marches bourhood of Egra. Prince Charles hearing of the march of 
=_ the two marſhals, immediately uſed ſuch expedition, as to 
make himſelf maſter of the paſſes in the circle of Satz, thro' 
which he knew they muſt paſs before they could effect a junc- 

tion with Maillebois ; and this precaution entirely diſcon- 

certed the ſchemes of all the three French marſhals, they 

finding it impracticable to force thoſe paſſes, particularly 

that of Caden. Maillebois. was obliged to return to Egra, 

which was ſtill in the hands of the French; Bellifle and Brog- 

lio marched back to Prague ; the former being followed by 

prince Charles, and the two latter by prince Lobkowitz, with 

| a ſtrong detachment from the main army. „ ee 
conduct and Tt was generally allowed, that, in all this expedition, Maille- 
7 of bois acquitted himſelf as an able, though not an enterprizing, 
Me general. But it ought to be mentioned, that cardinal Fleury 
had ſtill influence enough at the French court to procure 

orders to be ſent him to act upon the defenſive, and to ha- 

zard no battle in which he run a riſque of being defeated. 

He accordingly, -with great art, evaded a battle which ſeve- 

ral times ſeemed inevitable, and, through inexpreſſible diffi- 

culties, he reached the confines of Bavaria, where he reſtored 

the emperor to the poſſeſſion of his capital; but ſoon after 

he was obliged to reſign his command to Broglio, who eſ- 

caped out of Prague to Bavaria in the diſguiſe of a courier. 

The affairs of the emperor now wore a more promiſing 

aſpect, but thoſe of France were not mended. Belliſle was 

once more ſhut up in Prague by prince Lobkowitz, who was 

almoſt the only general who now kept the field, the other 
1 generals being retired with their troops into winter quarters, 
ter quarters. about the 1 5th of December. | | * #Len 
Now was the time for Belliſle to make good his promiſe 

of effectuating a retreat from Prague. The French mini- 

ſtry preſſed him to it; not only famine, but mortality began 

| . again 
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again to affect his troops, which now conſiſted of about Geo. II. 


17,000, and he had no manner of proſpect of relief. He 1742. 

bore up, however, againſt all misfortunes with a ſpirit that — a 

communicated itſelf both to officers and ſoldiers, and few — Fd 

days paſſed without ſkirmiſhes, in which the French generally Prague. 

had the better. Thoſe ſkirmiſhes being chiefly in attacking. 

or defending the Auſtrian magazines, which lay at ſome dii- 

tance from Prague, prince Lobkowitz ordered them to be 

guarded by the flower of his army, in hopes that famine would 

ſoon compe! the enemy to ſurrender. 0 Is SR 
Belliſle, who had formed his deſign of eſcaping with im- His diſpofi- 

penetrable ſecrecy, had with wonderful diligence remountc 22% 

his cavalry and repaired his carriages, and he ſent them al- 

moſt every day out to forrage. At laſt, on the 17th of De- 

cember, having kept the gates of the city ſhut all the pre- 

ceding day, by making on one quarter of the town a feint of _ 

a general forrage, the Auſtrians were fo far deceived by it, force. 

that he marched out of the oppoſite quarter, and got a day's 

march of prince Lobkowitz, who prepared to follow him 

when it was too late. The prodigious extent of the walls 

of Prague, rendered his attempt the more praQticable ; and 

the more effectually to amuſe the enemy, he left a garriſon 

under monſieur Chevert in the city. According to his own 

account, he marched out at the head of about 11, ooo foot, Dated Egra, 

and 3250 horſe, with 5 or 6000 ſumpter and waggon horſes, Pecemter 

waggons, bread for twelve days, thirty pieces of cannon, 4 

powder, ball, and all other implements; and to compleat the 

maſtery of, his management, he had even perſwaded his offi- 

cers to part with a great deal of their heavy baggage, in hopes 

of their being relieved by count Saxe. He had thirty miles 

of plain country to march before he came to the defiles, the 

ground covered with ſnow, the ſeaſon exceſſively ſevere, all 

the country round his enemies, and prince Lobkowitz, with 


an army of 20, ooo freſn troops, 8000 of whom were horſe, 


in his rear. Under all thoſe diſcouragements, he arrived at 
the defiles before he was overtaken. He had planned his 
march ſo well, that though the Auſtrian cavalry had occupied 
the paſſes upon the two principal roads towards Egra, yet 
the hardneſs of the froſt which was upon the ground, en- 
abled him to ſtrike through moraſſes that never perhaps had. 
been trodden before; he himſelf always pointing out the way, 
though he was by a violent rheumatiſm confined to his coach 
or ſedan during the whole march. The Auftrian huſſars, all 
this while, were harraſſing his army on their front and rear; 


ind many of the French dropt down dead through the fa- 


tigue 


; 


Geo. II. tigue of their mareh and the ſeverity of the 


the Engliſh, 
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1742. though at one time Lobkowitz/might have ——— 
| pretty equal terms, yet he choſe to decline engaging, with 
out a manifeſt ſuperiority, men whom hardſhips had renders 
He reaches ed deſperate ; and Bellie, in twelve days, arrived àt Ege 
Egra. without loſing a man, according to his own account, bi 
| through the ſeverity of the march and weather, which killed 
about 1000, and carrying with him 30 pieces of cannon, 
| Having thus brought to a concluſion the campaign in Ger- 
many, the event of which was ſo very intereſting to England, 
it is now proper to attend the operations in Italy and the 
fouthern parts of Europe, where out naval, power had a moſt 
glorious inflr:nce. F [977 ee 
Naval a- One of the greateſt misfortunes of the late adminiſtration 
tempts and and admiralty had been, that though a great many ſhips 
actions by were often in commiſſion, yet they found it impracticable to 


get them manned time enough to anſwer the impatience of 
the public. This, together with the eroſſneſs of the winde 
and tides, was the reaſon why, laſt year, ſir John Norris loſt 
feveral opportunities of intercepting the Spaniſh treaſures 
coming from America. Some of his private captains per- 
formed exploits that amazed the enemy, and did their goun- | 
try honour. Captain Harriſon, in the Argyle, took five he; 


/ - prizes. at Rendonello near Vigo. A ſhort eneounter hap- tie 
pened between the captains Barnet and Balehen, and ſome to 
French men of war, whom the former took, or pretended to pre 


take, for Spaniſh galleons ; but the -riſtake being diſcovered, co 
they parted good friends, though not till after the French 
had ſuffered very ſeverex. „ eng n | 
Affairs in The reader has already been acquainted, that immediately Vic 
the Medi- upon the death of the emperor Charles VI. the court of Spain 20 
terranean. laid claim to all the Auſtrian dominions' in Italy. To make ſer 
_ this claim good, no ſooner was the neutrality for Hanover de 
known to be ſtipulated, than a fleet of tranſports of 200 ſail, eq 
with 15,000 land forces on board, failed from Barcelona on po 
the 3d of November laſt year; as did Navarro their admiral H. 
from Cadiz on the 16th of the ſame month, with 1 3 fhips to 
of the line and four frigates; and on the 24th in the nigh Pb 
they paſſed the ＋ W Admiral Haddock was then fe- WI 
pairing his fleet at Gibraltar. It was far ſuperior in ſtrength th 
to that of the Spaniards, conſiſting of one go, two 80, one je 
8 7%: four 60, five 50 gun ſhips, and four large frigates; be- co 
des bombs, floops, and fireſhips. But à briſk eaſt wind re 
rifing, the Spaniards were driven back, and continued two an 
days in fight of the Engliſh fleet; and on the 2d of * la 
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der admiral Haddock bore down againſt them in a line of Geo. II. 
battle. In the mean while the French -T oulon ſquadron, 1742; 
conſiſting of 12 fail of the line, ſtood in between the two. 
fleets with a flag of truce, and ſent 4 maſiagy to the Eng- The French 


liſh admital, © that the Spaniſh and his fleet being engaged in ah det. 


7 
o 


the ſame expedition, he muſt obey his orders, and could not 


C% % 


avoid his taking the Spaniſh ſhips under his protection.“ 

Upon this, Haddock called a council of war, and found him 

ſelf under. a neceflity of returning to Gibraltar, from whence 

he proceeded to Port- Mahon, where on the 1ſt of January - 7 

this year he was reinforced by two 90 gun ſhips, five 70, two Force of the 

50, and one 20 gun ſhip. But, by this time, admiral Had- — — 

dock was quite worn out, and had contracted an indiſ- diterranean, 

poſition, chiefly, it was ſaid, on account of his not having 

been able to do any effectual ſervice to his country; and he 

reſigned the command of his fleet to Leſtock, who ſailed where Leſ. 

from Port-Mahon on the 12th of April following. In the eren. 

mean while, the fleet of tranſports from — 42 after mand. 

meeting with a ſtorm, Ianded their troops at Orbitello in 

Italy, while the French and Spaniſh ſquadrons put into 

Toulon. 1 +> Er „ | 

The queen of Hungary ſaw this ſtorm ready to break upon 

her, and had no other reſource, from the impending calami- 

ties, than the court of England, who, adviſed her to apply 

to the king of Sardinia, whoſe intereſt it was to preſerve the 

preſent ſyſtem of power in Italy, and who, by his ſituation, 

could beſt check the ambitious views of France and Spain. | 
His Sardinian majeſty was, at this time, in the flower of life, Kingof Sar- 


and to the hereditary, virtues of his family he added an in, 4iniaJoins 


x | | 2 | JET | n of 
violable attachment to his honour, with real perſonal bravery, anguy. 


a conſummate knowledge of the art of war, and a thorough His charac- 
ſenſe of his own importance and intereſt. If was no won- ber. 
der, with ſuch advantages, if his friendſhip was, at this time, 
equally courted by all the contending potentates ; but true 
policy did not ſuffer him to be long in a ſtate of indeciſion. 
Her Catholic majeſty made no ſecret, that her intention was 
to erect Lombardy into a kingdom in favour of her ſon don 
Philip, a young prince of very promiſing virtues. This was 
what the houſe of Savoy, from its almoſt hereditary antipa- 
thy to that of Bourbon, greatly dreaded, His Sardinian ma- 
jeſty, however, made the moſt advantageous terms that he 
could for himſelf 3 he ſtipulated a ſubſidy from England; he 
reſerved to himſelf all his family rights upon the Milaneſe, 
and obtained ſeveral private articles of ceſſion of places that 
lay convenient to his dominions. On the other hand, 1 
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Spaniſh are | 
mies land 
in Italy. 


The Sardi- 
nians and 
Auſtrians 
advance 
againſt 
tkem. 


Duke of 
Modena's 
dominions 
ſeized, 
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miſed to unite his troops with thoſe of her Hungarian majefly, 


'to check the Spaniſh and Neopolitan armies, which were 


then preparing to join and to cover the ſtates of Modena and 
Mirandola, which were the bulwarks of her Hungarian ma. 
jeſty's dominions in Italy. A ſecond embarkation of Spa- 
niards being landed in the port of Spezzia, his Sardinian ma- 
jeſty undertook to prevent their joining with thoſe of Orbe. 
tello, who were under the command of the duke of Mon- 
temar. And, above all things, it was underſtood that their 
operations ſhould be favoured by a ſtrong Britiſh fleet. being 
always continued in the Mediterranean. | 3 
The two bodies of Spaniards that had landed in Italy, 
when joined with the Neapolitans, amounted to about 40,000 


men. The duke of Montemar having obtained leave from the 


pope to march through his dominions, all the three bodies 
joined at Rimini; the duke de Caſtropignano, the general 
of the Neapolitans, being ſubject to Montemar's orders. Upon 
this, the king of Sardinia publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring his 
reſolution to ſupport the queen of Hungary in her poſſeſſion 
of the Milaneſe ; and in the beginning of March this year 
he entered that country at the head of 30,000 men, and was 


joined by count Traun, the Auſtrian general, with 17,000 


more. The duke of Modena, through whoſe dominions the 
king of Sardinia muſt paſs in order to attack the Spaniards, 
concluded a private treaty with Montemar, notwithſtanding 
his profefling a neutrality. He rely'd upon the protection 
of the Spaniards ; but the treaty coming to the knowledge of 
his Sardinian majefty, he drove him out of his dominions, 
ſeized upon his dutchy, and took the city of Modena itſelf, 


with all the —_ places belonging to it, while he him- 
p 


ſelf zetired to the Spaniſh army, of which, by his late treaty 
with them, he aſſumed the nominal command, 5333 
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The Engliſh fleet in the Mediterranean reinforced. Cha- 
rafter of admiral: Mathews.—Spaniſh ſhips burnt in a 
French harbour.—King of the two Sitcilies forced to 
recall his troops from bis father's army by commodore 
Martin. — Fart tber operations f tbe war in Italy — " _ 
The Spaniards ſeize Savoy. Ning of Sardinia mar tber 
to relieve it —which be does —loſes it again. The Bri. © 
tiſh fleet ravages the coaſts of Spain. —Conſtanq of the 
king of Sardinia to his engagements with England and 


ol 


the houſe of Auſiis. 


Y this time the new miniſtry of Great Britain had re- Geo. II. 
D folved to keep no farther meaſures with France, eſpe- 1742 
cially in the Mediterranean, where Leſtock, now a rear ad- 


miral, lay off of Antibes, to watch the motions of the French Arcinforce. | 


Ie and Spaniſh Squadrons at Toulon. Upon this occafion Mr. hips font to 


418 


85 Mathews was made vice-admiral, and had orders to proceed the Engliſh 
5 with ſeven ſhips of the line to reinforce the Mediterranean 22 
7 fleet, and to take the command of it upon himſelf; he was nan. 
0 appointed at the ſame time his majeſty s miniſter plenipoten- | 
7 
F 


SS 
TIF © 


tiary to all the princes and ſtates of Italy m0 - 

Though Mathews had obtained this preferment by the Character 

intereſt of the new adminiſtration, he never had greatly di- (4,99 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf as a party man. He was, at this time, 
; advanced in years, but far from being diſqualified from ac- 
; tion; his perſon. was remarkably graceful, and his appear- 
ance ſpoke his character, which was that of courage, open- 
neſs, and freedom. In other reſpects he had great failings. 
He either was, or had the appearance of being, proud; and 
he could not diſguiſe his paſſion, which often got the maſtery 
of him. He had a declared enmity towards Leſtock, who 
was in every reſpect, but that of courage, his reverſe; and it 
was thought extremely impolitic in the new admiralty, or ra- 
ther r, to join them in the command; as Mathews 
was not of a temper to make his ſuperiority very eaſy to Leſ- 
tock. As the ſummer, however, was to be diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome bold ſtrokes in the Mediterranean, they could not have 
pitched upon a better man, or a braver ſeaman, than Mathews, 


to execute them, Th 
| | The 
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Geo. II. The firſt exploit performed under his command, ſhewed 
1742. that England was reſolved to ſeek her foes wherever the 

| could be found. For. Mathews failing an the 16th of A 
from Spithead with ſeven ' ſhips of the line, was at Villa 
Franca harbour an the 14th of ] ung, where he took the com- 
mand of the fleet upom himfelf: Captain Norris, 'who wa 
upon a oruĩge between that harbour and cape Rous, heating 
that five Spaniſh gallies from Margareta were then ſying at 
St. Tropez, à French port in the Mediterranean to the 


— 


— eaſtward of Toulon, he blocked them up, and the $pa- 
| ins French niards, BY he ſaid, beginning to fire upon him, he immedi- 


Laer, ately gave orders en captain Cali, in de Duke fie 
burn them ;. which the captain yery bravely did, and brougke 
the news himſelf to England, where he was nobly tews 

by his rr 63% 37 0-1 13%, "hs OY 

The burning the ſhips of an enemy in a neutral port, was 

a thing that had been long unknown to Europe; but in fad, 

the behaviour af France in protecting the Spaniſh: fleets 225 
deprived them of all pretexts of neutrality, The watin 

therefore, received the news of this action with particular 

pleaſure, but not 1 02 to that which ſoon followed it. The 

reader has already ſeen, that the king of Naples had joined 

his father's troops: with his forces. They amounted to near 


20, ooo men, and they were, in every reſpect, in much better 


candition than thoſe gf Spain. It was therefore 2 
portance to oblige the king, of Naples to adhere firiQly. wo 
Commodore that neutrality which he profeſſed; For this purpoſe, Ma 


Marin feat thews, in conſequenoe of his inſtruRtions, about the beginning 


to the bay ye. ; . dean 

| ' of Auguſt, diſpatched captain Martin, as commodqre, in the 
an 6 (ich, the Panther, captain Gideon, the Oxſord, captain 

aulet, the Feyerſham, captain Hughes, and the Durſley 
Galley, captain De Angle, four bomb- veſſels and four ten- 
ders, to the bay of Naples, with a meſſage from his Britan- 
nie majeſty, importing, That his Sicilian and Neapolitan 
majeſty, having violated his neurclity dy joining dis forge 
with the declared enemies of Great Britain, of the queen af 
Hungary, and the King of Sardinia, with whom this Britan- 
nic majeſty was in alliance, he, the. commodore, was ſent to 
require the king of Sicily not only to withdraw his troops 
from acting in conjunction with thoſe, of Spain, but to pro- 
miſe, in writing, not to give them any further aſſiſtanee in 
any reſpect; adding, that if his Sicilian majeſty ſhould de- 
* giving the propoſed ſatiafaction, he had orders to bombard 
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It is incredible: into whatia cohiternation iſo: inconſiderable Orb. II. 
a force 'threw the capital of that masarch. zi Few cities lay I 7485 1 5 
more convenient for a bombardment than Naples did hen. 
Though it is one of the ſineſt in Eurape, it was deſtitute af Conftcraz- 
almoſt all defence toads aha ſea 3 and its: gradual aſcent of Neapeli- 
ſituation, expoſed almaſt every building in it te the bombs cans, 
and firing from the ſhips; Abeut ; four 5 in the afternoon of 
the 4th of Auguſt, the En ommodore cat = 
before the ton!!! en it ih 6 1.977445 WADE an 
Some hours before this, the duke de Monteallegre, his 
Sicilian majeſty's firſt miniſter, deſired Mr. Allen, the Baitifh 
conſul at + por ip go on board; the eis ſhip % 
know his intentions, :which;;appeared to be haſſile; but he 
added, that his Hioilian anazelty; would: be glad to reoeive the 
Engliſh as friends, having nothing mare at:heart than te live 
in amity with the king of Great Britain. The:ganſul ac- 
cordingly repired on board Martin's ſhip, who: delivered to 


him the meſſage above-recited ;: and captain Ide. Angle, of 
the Dunſley galley, was charged to earty it to the court of 


Naples, the commodore deſir ing the conſul to : | 
the captain as his interpreter; It was ftveoiclook before they 
reached -the ſecretary a office, here the duke de Montealle- 
ere receiued the mellage, and promiſed an anſwer as foon-as 
the king ſhould return from church, where he then was. 
The bing returning about: fi, a grand chu wn imme - whoſe king | 
diately ſummoned ; and nat witchſtanding all their reſentment is forced to 
at ſo imperious a meſſage, they were obliged to ſubmit. F 2 
about eight o clock the duke de Monteallegre came down the Spaniſm 
from the council, and told captain De I'Angle and the con- amy. © | 
ſil, that the command ſhould be complied with, and in 
writing as required; but defired to have an aſſurance in wri- © 


ting, chat upon ſuch compliance no hoſtilities ſhould be com- 


mitted on either ſide. They then returned, ſays the account London  - 
publiſhed at London by authority, on board with general O 
Bourke, who was ſent from his Sicilian majeſty to deſire 

this of the commodore; but he ſaid his orders were abſolute, 

and did. not aythotiſe him to give an anſwer, but that he ex- 

pected a compliance in half ai hour's time, or at fartheſt an 

hour, after che conſul and captain's being on ſhore. The 7 
duke of Monteallegre then deſired he might inſert in his let- 
ter, That upon the conſul and captain's aſſurances by word 
of mouth that no hoftilities ſhould be committed, his Sic 
lian majeſty did promiſe,” &c. captain De l' Angle deſired 
the conſul to tell the duke, that he apprehended the commo- 


dore would not be ſatisfied with that condition. Upon 1 
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572 THE HDS ro- 
1742. he odjected toi it, it ſhould be left out, and that the ſübſtante 
— of the letter being fully what was required, he hope it 
would be ſufficient. for that night. It was two hours paſt 
midnight when the conſul returned on board, and the cm. 
modore was ſo far ſatisfied, as to promiſe he would not 
commence any hoſtilities upon the aſſurance given him by the 
conſul, that any thing he objected to, ſhould be left our; 
and, accordingly, in the morning, another letter was wrote 
in the exact words required; and upon the receipt of it, the 
commodore ordered all the ſhips to prepare for ſailing, and they 
were under fail before night, and out of fight next morning 
the 21ſt, having been only 'twenty-four hours at an anchor 
in the bay. The whole city, concludes the gazette, was 
in the greateſt alarm and conſternation imaginable, during the 
negotiation. - - of . ee 30-7 94, 15068 HE en 
Reflection. The hiſtory perhaps of no country can parallel the quick- 
neſs, the deciſion, and the importance of this 4 ion, 
which was undertaken with ſo very inconſiderable a fore, 
againſt a powerful 'monarch, ſitting in his capital, and ſur- 
_ rounded by 300,000 ſubjects. It is an illuſtrious proof, how 
unavailing the pride of the fineſt city in the world, is againſt 
the very frown of a people that has the command of the 
ſea. E e ior mort 
The letter before-mentioned, from the duke de Montealle- 
gre to commodore Martin, was in the following terms: 
Sir, 5 Naples, Aug, 20. 
Letterof The king had already reſolved, and given ofders that 
re his troops which are joined with thoſe of Spain, ſhould 
— withdraw, in order to the defence of his own dominions. 
ſecretary of His majeſty commands me to promiſe you in his name, that 
Rate to com he will forthwith repeat his orders, that his troops, with- 
"Martin, drawing from the Romagna, where they are at preſent, ſhall 
Immediately return into this kingdom, and that he will not, 
in any manner whatſoever, either aid or aſſiſt thoſe of Spain 
any more, in the preſent war of * Signed. 
u 


The marquis of Salas, duke of Montealle . 
To captain William Martin, commander of the ngliſh 
ſquadron.“ „„ 


The court of Naples, at this time, punctually performed 
this convention, and their withdrawing ſo conſiderable a 
body of troops from the Spaniſh ſervice, ruined the army 
. under the duke of Montemar, Mathews, on his party * 


Geo. II. the duke deſtred the conful to allure the cominddore; that i 
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ell that was incumbent upon A vigilant commander, to ſecond Geo. II. 

the diſpoſitions of his court. For, immediately after the 1742. 

negotiation at Naples, having intelligence that the Genoeſe — 

had ſo far favoured the Spaniards, as to lay up for their uſe r 

ſome magazines of corn at Araſſa, he ſent captain Martin the Mediter- 

thither, who, about the firſt of September, deſtroyed them ranean. 

all; while the admiral himſelf took up his ſtation at the 

Hieres Iſlands, where his ſhips lay in a ſafe, fine road, and 

intirely commanded every veſſel that might attempt to enter 

into, or ſail from, Toulon, . „5 
The Engliſh fleet, however, could not controul the opera- Third em- 

tions of the Spaniards by land. For a third embarkation of 3 

their troops ſailed, without convoy, from Barcelona, part of Nr. 

which arrived at Genoa, and part put into Toulon, about 

the beginning of March, before the Engliſh fleet had left 

Portſmouth 3 and about the 28th of April following, don 

Philip, the new candidate for royalty, arrived by land at An- 

tibes, in his way to Italy. The ſucceſs of his enterprize 

ſeemed to engroſs the whole attention of the Spaniſh court, 

and nothing but the fear of an Engliſh fleet in the Mediter- 

ranean, could have put them upon carrying their point in ſo 

dangerous, ſo dilatory, and ſo expenſive a manner, as that 

they now attempted, For her Catholic majeſty finding the 

king of Sardinia determined to fulfill his engagements with 

the queen of Hungary, obtained a recall of the Spaniſh mini- 

fer from the court of Turin; and when the Sardinian mini- 

ſter took his leave of the court of Madrid, her impatience 

led her into a breach of that decorum, that is commonly 

kept up among princes, even during their differences; * Tell Heat of her 

your maſter, ſaid ſhe to the ambaſſador, my ſon ſhall be | Ines. <p 

king, whether he will or not,” Rn hh 


| the Sardi- 
But the Engliſh being maſters of the Mediterranean, ren- nian ambaſ- 

dered it impracticable for her to effect this by ſea, For er. 

don Philip, when he came to Antibes, found he could pro- 

ceed no farther, and a. reſolution was taken by the courts 

of France and Spain to change the ſcene of war, and to call 

off the attention of his Sardinian majeſty to the defence of 

his own country. Accordingly, in April this year, twenty- _ _ 

eight ſquadrons of Spaniſh horſe, and twenty battalions of pieamont, 

foot , marched through France, and being joined by ſome 


* The battalion of the Spa- The ſquadron of horſe conſiſts. 
niſh foot conſiſts of 689 men. of 120 men. | | 
The ſquadron of thelife-guards The ſquadron of ' dragoans 

conſiſts of 150 men, - conſiſts of 160 men. 20 
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THE HISTORY | 
other corps from Spain, and ſome companies of Catalonian 
miquelets, the whole formed a very powerful army of about 


; —— 30,000 men, under count Glimes, who was the acting ge- 


neral, under don Philip. Their intention originally was to 
have forced their way into. Piedmont, by Nice and Villa. 
franca. But 3,000 Piedmonteſe militia, aſſiſted by a detach- 
ment from the Britiſh fleet, broke up the 3 in thoſe 
parts ſo effectually, as to render them impaſſable to artillery, 
An attempt was then made, to fend a body of miquelets 
through the valley of Barcelonetta, to penetrate by Demont 
through the valley of Sture. But finding the numerous nat- 
row. paſſes and the defiles they met with in their march, 
tao well guarded by the Piedmonteſe militia, mixed with 
ſome regular troops, they were obliged to deſiſt from that 
undertaking with conſiderable loſs. The Britiſh fleet, which 
then lay all along that coaſt, was of the utmoſt ſervice upon 
thoſe occaſions, ks ſcouring the ſhores, through which the 
Spaniards were obliged to paſs, and, in fact, rendered the 
whole ſchemes they had formed, impracticable. 1 

They therefore defiled towards the left, and entered Savoy, 
where they found but a feeble reſiſtance. On the firſt of 
September, don Philip in his camp at Monſtier publiſhed an 
order, for the inhabitants of Savoy to come and, pay obedi- 
ence to him, and to ſettle the ſubſiſtence of his army; 
and on the 6th of the ſame month, another order, for the 
deputies of the provinces to take the oaths to the infant, to 
pay no more taxes to the king of Sardinia, to deliver up 
their arms, and to give up, under pain of death, all corre- 
ſpondence with their former ſovereign. On the 10th of the 
ſame month, don Philip entered Chamberry, the capital of 
Savoy, and was, with declared reluQance, received as its 
maſter, by the magiſirates of that city. 1 15 

The news of his progreſs was far from being agreeable 
to his Sardinian majeſty. It is true, the dominion the in- 
fant had acquired, was oyer barren rocks, and a country, 
which could in no degree anſwer the expence of his under- 
taking, but it opened a way to a farther progreſs, which 
his Sardinian majeſty was reſolved to check. 

He was then in a career of ſucceſs againſt the Spaniards in 
Italy. The vigilance of the Britiſh fleet in the Mein 
nean, which cut off all ſupplies, either of proviſions or am- 
munition, from the Spaniards, had brought them into much 
greater diſtreſs than all the power of Auſtria and Sardinia. 
This was acknowledged by the duke de Montemar, in his 
letters to his court, and afſignedeas the true reaſon why he 


7 * 
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Modeneſe, yet he found his army fo weakened by ſickneſs 


and deſertion, that on the 17th of June, he retired towards 


Ferrara, and continued retreating with great loſs from the 


Auſtrian huſſars, till the 8th of Auguſt, when the combined 


army entered the ſtrong camp the Spaniards had occupied 
at Rimini. | ey 


His Sardinian majeſty here found it inconſiſtent with the The king ef 
ardinia 
mare nes ta. 


the purſuit, being neceſſitated to turn his arms againſt the relieve 
progreſs of don Philip in Savoy. In this critical ſtate. of the Savoy 


ſafety of his dominions, or indeed this crown, to continue 


Jtalian war, the neutrality of the court of Naples, which has 
been already deſcribed, was concerted, and happily executed 
by the Britiſh commanders at ſea, and the Spaniſh court be- 


ing diſſatisfied with the conduct of the duke de Montemar, 
ſent the count de Gages to take from him the command. 


All the reſentment the former ſhewed upon this occaſion, 
was, that his maſter, far from wondering that he had done 
ſo little, ought to wonder he had done ſo much, with 

army fo ill provided.” 


* 


The count de Gages was originally of an Engliſh family, Account of 
which, at the time of the reformation, had withdrawn to de Gages. 


Flanders, and afterwards ſeftled in Spain. He had acquired 


a great reputation in war, and ſucceeded, at a very favourable. 


time, to the command of the Spaniſh army. The king of 


Sardinia, before his return to his hereditary dominions, gave 


a proof of his diſintereſted connection with her Hungarian 
majeſty, by committing the adminiſtratorſhip of Modena to 


Chriſtiani, one of her officers, and at that time her podeſtat 
of Placentia z and, notwithſtanding the prefling occaſion of 


his departure, he left a body of his troops under the com- 
mand of count d'Apremont, with count Traun, and another 
body for garriſoning the ſtrong places in the Modeneſe. 
The king of, Sardinia, with the main body of his army, 
being thus obliged to ſeparate himſelf from count Traun, the 
latter at firſt thought only of acting upon the defenſive. - But 
he found Gages to be of a more enterprizing ſpirit than his 
predeceſſor. For he immediately marched his army to Bo- 
logna; upon which, count Traun left Buon Porto, and paſs- 
ing the Panaro, advanced in order of battle, upon which, the 


Spaniards chought proper to retire; their txue intention being 


to take, up their winter - quarters in Tuſcany. But Traun 
found means to detach about 5000 troops, who joined thoſe 
of the great duke, aſſembling about Porto, and diſappointed 

Oo2z . the 


is 


** 


mw 
was obliged to retreat. For though he had made a long Geo. II. 
march, and had paſſed the Panaro, in order to relieve the 1742. 
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Geo. II. the ſcheme of the Spaniards. He then returned to his es me! 
1742. at Buon Porto, and about the middle of Decembery both IM thc: 
armies, after ſome flight tkirmiſhes, went into winter-quar- in 

T 9 O_ ters; the Spaniards in the Bologneſe and Romagna, and the I al) 

into nter Auftrians ih the Parmeſan and the Modeneſe. + and 

quarters. Mean while, his Sardinian. majeſty entered Turin the 8th WM (ak 
ef September, and on the 1oth of October, advanced to alu 
Conflans, twenty miles Eaſt of Chamberry, with an arm of mu. 
30, oo men. The Spaniards did not chuſe to riſk a battle, he 
| and after a few ſkirmiſhes, in which the Piedmonteſe had \ 

Don Philip the ſuperiority, the infant drew off his forces with ſome pre- Wl hap 

driven out  cjpitation towards Dauphiny, and encamped under the cannon the: 


Oy; of Fort Barreaux ; the king of Sardinia at the ſame time ſhip 
encamping at Mians, near Montmellian, upon his own-ter- Wl did 

- ritor1es, | e e . ED 
This reverſe of the infant's fortunes, was attributed to the WM him 
inactivity of the count de Glimes, and he was ſuperſeded by Wl Spa 
the marquis de las Minas, who arrived with conſiderable te- this, 
inforcements in the Spaniſh camp the 5th of December; WM thei 
and took the important caſtle of Apremont, by a very ma- row 
terly conduct. He, at the ſame time, prepared to attack the Wl The 
' Sardinian army, but found it impracticable. He took his rear 
meaſures, however, ſo well, that his Sardinian majeſty was WW Spa: 
but he re- obliged to abandon his camp at Mians, and at laſt all Savoy, Wi thei 
gains it. which was again taken poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards, without 7 
being in the leaſt incommoded by his Sardinian majeſty in ¶ the 

their advances. 6 L Air 

It is certain, that at this time, nothing was wanting, either Bf the 
by means of threats or promiſes, to bring his Sardinian ma- tant 
jeſty off from his connections with England and the houſe of Bi force 
Auſtria. The latter could give him no equivalent to com- {end 
penſate for the great expence and danger he had undergone Bi quai 
on her account, but by ſolliciting the court of England in terec 
his favour. His Britannic majeſty, however, was too well F 
convinced of the ſincerity and importance of his Sardinian Bi vour 
majeſty's friendſhip, to be backward in ſecuring him to the BY there 
common cauſe. He ordered - admiral Mathews to give him the 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances for that purpoſe. The admiral exert- WF Brit: 
ed himſelf in conſequence of thoſe orders. Underſtanding Bl the | 


k 


Nemon- 


| Rrance from that ſome troops had marched out of the Neapolitan. domi- cum 
Mathews to nions to join count Gages, he made a remonſtrance on that ¶ provi 
the King 0! head to his Sicilian majeſty, who ordered the duke de. Mon- ¶ venc: 
teallegre to deliver to Mr. Allen, the Britiſh conſul, a decla- fl prop, 
ration; That the king being reſolved to keep the neutra- Wl it to 
lity in the mait inviolable manner, according to his engage” Bll Vence 
| | ments, 


OF ENGLAND. Fr. 
ments, his majeſty did not think he had acted contrary Geo. II. 
thereto, by ſending to the Spaniſh army, the troops that were 1742. 
in his army belonging to that nation. That they were re- —— 
ally the very regiments which have always belonged to Spain, His excuſe 
and which were lent by that court to the king, in order to ae 4 
take poſſetion of Sicily; and that body of troops having Spaniſh 
always been in the conſtant pay of his Catholic majeſty, main. 

muſt neceſſarily obey his majeſty's orders to march whenever 

he ſhould think fit to recall them.“ 5 1 

Mr. Allen tranſmitted this apology to bis court, which, per- 
haps, would not have been ſatisfied with it, had Mr. Ma- 
thews been at that time in a ſituation to reſent it. But the 
ſhips he employed in diſtreſſing the Spaniſh trade, which he 
did to a great degree, in cruiſing upon the coaſts, and in fa- 
youring the operations of the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, left 
him a fleet ſcarce ſtrong enough to fight that of France and 
Spain, ſhould it attempt to come out of Toulon, Add to 
this, that the Neapolitan court, ſenſible of the weakneſs of 
their-city, from the laſt viſit paid them by the Engliſh, had 
row thrown up ſome fortifications to defend their harbour. | 
The Britiſh fleet, however, received a reinforcement under The Britick | 
rear admiral Rowley, which enabled Mathews to diſtreſs the feet rein- 
Spaniards in the moſt effectual manner, by intercepting all 18 
their ſupplies of proviſions, men, and moneex. 

On the 11th of November, Mathews ſent, from on board Mathews 
the Torbay at the Iſles of Hieres, to the governor of Villa offers affit- 
franca, acquainting him, that he had orders from his maſter p35 2 n. 
the king of England, if his excellency ſhould at any time teſe. 
ſtand in need of part of the artillery, ammunition, or land- 
forces, on board his ſquadron, he would, on the firſt notice, 
ſend him any ſuccours he ſhould find neceſſary.” He ac- 
quainted him at the ſame time, that his majeſty had or- 
dered his ſquadron to be reinforced with eight large ſhips.” 

The Genoeſe were at this time remarkably partial in fa- His demand 
your of the French and Spaniards : vice-admiral Mathews upon the 
therefore ordered the Britiſh conſul at Genoa to declare to ©*2= 
the ſenate, That as the friendſhip of the king of Great 
Britain ought to be dear to that republick, it was hoped that 
the ſenate would be attentive to preſerve it in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, by hindering their ſubjects from carrying any 
proviſions to the Spaniſh ſquadron, and the coaſts of Pro- 
vence.” Whereto the republick anſwered, ** I hat, as it is and their 


propoſed to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, it was not poſſible for anſwers, 
t to prohibit its ſubjects from trading on the coaſt of Pro- | 
'ence ; that it was their buſineſs to judge of the riſk which 

: Oo 3 | 


they | 


* 
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ſquadrons were off that coaſt ; and that all the ſenate was 
capable of doing, and which was conſiſtent with its neutra- 
lity, was, itſelf to ſupply neither party with any ſuccour.“ 
This anſwer being rather evaſive than ſatisfactory, the 
admiral ſent them another meſſage, hoping that the republick 
would not only forbear to furniſh the Spaniards wit! proviſion 
or forage, but would alſo deny them a paſſage through their 
territories. To this the ſenate anſwered, ** That being well 
acquainted, with the rules of neutrality, they were reſolved 
inviolably to maintain one; but with regard to the paſſage of 
troops through their territories, be they of what power 
ſoever, the republick was not in a condition to. oppoſe it, 
and that they could do nothing more than proteſt againſt al 
ſuch as ſhould attempt it, without their conſent,” — _ 
This anſwer m_— no more ſatisfactory than the for- 
mer, the commanders of the Britiſh ſhips of war made free 
with the Genoeſe ſhipping and territories. They burnt all the 
magazines of proviſions wherever they could find them with- 
in the republick's dominions, upon a preſumption they were 
laid up for the uſe of the Spaniards. They refuſed to per- 
form quarentine, which put the ſtate of Genoa into ſuch a 


pannick, that they made fruitleſs complaints of it to the 


court of Britain; and the Britiſh admiral ordered the St. Iſi- 
dore, of 72 guns, that had been driven by diſtreſs into Cor- 
fica, to be burnt there, which was accordingly executed, 
At the ſame time, ſome Britiſh men of war with bomb- 
ketches appeared on the coaſts of Catalonia, where they 


threw bombs and red-hot bullets into the towns of Mataro 


Offers from 
France to 
the king of 
Sardinia, 


and Palamos, which did great damage to the houſes, and 


buried many of the inhabitants in their ruins. From thence 
the Englifh proceeded all along the ſea-coaſts; and ſome- 


times landing, laid whole diſtricts under contribution, 3s | 
happened at St. Faelix, Pineda, Gavel, Ica, and even in the 


neighbourhood of Barcelona itſelf. Before they returned to 
their ſhips, they likewiſe burnt ieveral villages, 
Notwithſtanding thoſe and many other great and impor- 
tant ſervices performed for the houſe of Auſtria, by the Bri- 
tiſh arms, it required an uncommon ſteadineſs of mind for 
the king of Sardinia to withſtand the temptations, as well as 
the dangers, that now ſurrounded him. Had he given ear 
to a project, which the court of France at this time had in 
view, he might have been put in poſſeſſion of Geneva, Thus 


Van Hoey's project went ſo far, that the Dutch ambaſſador. talked of it 


letters. 


to cardinal Fleury, who affected to deny it with ſome 1 5 
| . U 
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Cantons, their allies and protectors; fortified their city, and 
concerted the ſignals that were to paſs between the Swiſſers 
and them in cafe of danger. The French court at the ſame 
time propoſed a match, with-vaſt advantages attending it, to 
the houſe of Savoy, between the prince of Piedmont and a 
daughter of France; and they ſeemed to be fo ſure of ſuc- 
ceeding, that their news-writers gave out that he was wa- 
yering. | 5 
If as ſurmiſe obtained any credit with the public, it was 
becauſe he had ſo tamely left Savoy in the poſſeſſion of don 
Philip. But his Sardinian majeſty publiſhed a manifeſto, 
ſhewing, that he was obliged to retire before a ſuperior 
force, to protect the more valuable part of his dominions; 
and to give the laſt proof of his ſteadineſs, he ordered his 
miniſters, who were but too much inclined to the French, 
not to trouble him with any more propoſals of that kind. 


CHAP. 'XIL. 


War in America continued—Expedition intended for Pa- 
nama—Lee and Lowther's ſchemes—The expedition 
fails Iſie of Rattan planted by the Engliſh— Vernon 
and Wentworth return to England— Hiſtory of Ogle- 
thorp's campaigns in America—His charafer, and 


\ 


that of fir Peter Warren—Ogleth:rp repels the Spaniſh 


invaſion of Georgia— Parliament opens — State of par- 
lies he preſs abuſed—Caſe of the Hanover troops 
fully ſtated —Subſtance of all the debates upon them — 
_ Cauſes and riſe of the rebellion of 1745—Supplies 
granted— Motions and debates in the houſe of peers 
upon the Hanover forces Supplies granted—Debates 


upon the bill for altering the duties upon ſpirituous 


liguors — State lotiery— Place-bill thrown out —Caſe of 
remittances to the army abroad —Debated and diſcuſſed 
— Motions for papers End of the ſeſſion. 


T now remains to give ſome account of* the ſtate of the 
war between the Engliſh and the Spaniards in America 


during this year. It muſt, however, be premiſed, that many 
gallant ſeparate actions were performed by Britiſh command-: 
| 00 4 | ers, 


1 
Buf the ſcheme ſeems to have gone farther than the public Geo. II. 
then apprehended ; for it was betrayed to the Geneveſe, who 1742. 
immediately applied for the ſtipulated ſuccours to the Swiſs : 


7. 
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Geo. II. ers, that did honour to their country; but they were ſe jy. 
1742, merous, that they cannot be comprehended within the plan 
| of this work. EP on 5 i 
Continua- The ſhameful diſſenſions between the ſea and the land. 
3 - * officers, confeſſedly ruined the well- concerted plan of attack: 
America, Ing St. Jago, upon the iſland of Cuba. The land-forees 
_ failed in tranſports to Jamaica, but the men of war expecting 
the reinforcements promiſed from England, kept cruiſingy un- 
der admiral Vernon, off Hiſpaniola Theſe embarked from 
Ireland and Scotland, under a convoy of his majeſty's ſhips; 
and on the Sth of November, the whole fleet ſailed from 
Cork, where it had rendezvouſed, and arrived at Jamaica 
The Engliſh the 15th of January. This reinforcement conſiſted of three 
— men of war, the Greenwich, St. Albans, and Fowey, ſour 
bomb - ketches, and fifty- five tranſports, with near 3000 land- 
forces on board. Upon their arrival, a general council of 
war was held, to concert a new expedition, and a letter was 
produced from his grace the duke of Newcaſtle, dated the 
31ſt of October, 1741, informing the vice-admiral, “ That 
his majeſty had commanded his grace to acquaint him and 
meg, Wentworth, that he ſaw, with great concern, the 
eats and animoſities that had ariſen between his officers by 
ſea and land, contrary to his orders ; whereby the ſervice 
could not but greatly ſuffer ;' ordering his grace to recommend 
it to them, in the ſtrongeſt manner, carefully to avoid the 
like for the future; and that, in cafe of any difference of 
opinion, all acrimony and warmth of expreſſion to be laid 

aſide.” | | | | 
They pre- The council of war was compoſed of vice-admiral Vernon, 
me — General Wentworth, fir Chaloner Ogle, brigadier Guiſe, and 
tion, governor Trelawney. The firſt ſubje& of their deliberations 
Letter from was, a ſcheme, which had been communicated to fir Charles 
3 Wager, by. one captain Lee, who had been ſome time em- 
, ployed by the South-ſea company, as maſter of à ſhip, in 
1741. Guatimalla, and was well acquainted with that place, and 
Ditto, Aug. all the coaſt of Honduras and Campeachy. His ſcheme was, 


mo for taking, by means of 1000 landmen, and one ſhip, with 


Ditto, Oct. floops, all the Spaniſh fortifications upon the river Dulce and 
Lee and lake of Micaraqua. Captain Lee added, that that part of 


Lowther's the continent was very rich, and had not been diſturbed, and 
Hans that it would be eaſy for the Engliſh to open a communica- 
tion, and drive a very advantageous trade with the native 
Spaniards and Indians, both which people, he ſaid, were 2s 
much enemies to the Spaniſh governors and the European 
Spaniards, as the Engliſh are, He added, that the Creol of 
| 1 | ; American 
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American Spaniards, being moſt terribly oppreſſed by the Spa- 
niſh government and the European Spaniards, had revolted, 
to the number of 30, ooo; and he was of opinion, they 


„ 
Geo. Hl.. 


1742. 


were ſtill in the revolt, and that if the Engliſh would but 
ſend them 1000 men, with a proper officer to command 
them, and furniſh them with arms, they would immediately 
join the Engliſh, and bid defiance to the Spaniſh govern- 
ment. Sir Charles Wager was ſo fond of this propoſal, that 


ment's ſervice, was made commander of the Bonetta ſloop, 
for the ſake of this ſcheme only, and ſent over to America 
nay, fir Charles was ſanguine enough to hope, that it would 
be attended with an inſurrection againſt the Spaniſh govern- 
ment in Peru, Mexico, and Chili. | Gin 
Another plan of operations was preſented to the council of 
war, (who had diſcretionary power to go upon the ſcheme, 


captain Lee, though he never had before been in the govern- 


that ſhould appear to them to be the moſt profitable and the 


moſt practicable) by one lieutenant Lowther. It was, © that 
a man of war ſhould go with the traders, ready to ſail, to 


Porto Bello ; that the Muſquito Indians would be of uſe, in 


knowing how the river ſets ; in carrying the artillery up the 
river Chagre, and 100 of them to go before, on the van- 
guard. That the road from Cruzes to Panama, (which was 
the object of the propoſed: expedition) was paved, and broad 


enough to carry artillery for ten or eleven miles, and a fine 


Savannah after that, with ſeveral roads to Panama.” Low- 


ther likewiſe declared it as his opinion, that this expedition 
would require at leaſt 3000 ſoldiers, 500 * 9 and 400 
Muſquito-men, and that he ought to be furniſhed with 400 
pounds in goods, and 100 in liquor, to enable him to hire 
guides, and procure intelligence. 

To repeat all the jarrings, contradictory reſolutions, and un- 
becoming perſonal reflections, that attended the deliberations 
of the council of war upon thoſe two ſchemes, would be uſe- 
leſsly recording the diſgrace of the Britiſh councils in that 


Diſſentions 


between the 
a and land- 


officers, 
4 


part of the world. Though neither of the ſchemes ſucceed- 


ed, yet they are preſerved here, becauſe they may poſſibly 
be of uſe hereafter. That of Lowther, however, had the 
approbation of Wentworth, and the land- forces, who com- 


poſed the majority of the council of war. But it was after- Expedition 


wards dropped, and then reſumed ; and on the 8th of Fe 


b intended. 
* againſt Pa- 


the ſeaſon proving favourable, it was reſolved to proceed up- nama. 


on it with the utmoſt expedition. Vernon agreed, and diſ- 


poſed of his cruizers accordingly. He then urged the general 
in earneſt, and, indeed, in pathetic, terms, to haſten the 
| | embarka- 
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Seo. II. embarkation of the land- forces, but that was delayed upon 
1742. various pretexts, particularly upon the general remonſtrats 
A — ing, that fix Spaniſh men of war were arrived at La Guira, 
with 4000 troops, deſigned to reinforce the garriſon of Car- 
thagena. Upon this, the admirals Vernon and Ogle reſolv. 
ed to endeavour'to intercept the troops without loſing a mo- 
ment's time. 'This reſolution being approved of at a coun- 


cil of war, where the land- officers aſſiſted; it was then re- 
folved, that the vice-admiral ſhould proceed with part of- the 
ſhips to cruize off Carthagena, and leave the reſt under the 
command of ſir Chaloner Ogle, to proceed to ſea with the 


4 tranſports and ſtoreſhips under his convoy, and likewiſe to 
aſſiſt the tranſports to put to ſea as ſoon, as general Went- 
worth ſhould ſignify that the land-forces were ready to re- 


imbark. 

Progreſs of When the vice-admiral got off Carthagena, he faw there 

the fame. only one unrigged ſhip ; and on the 21ſt of March, after 
repairing ſome damage his. ſhips had ſuſtained, he blocked 
up the harbour of Carthagena, but it was the 25th before the 
land-forces, on board the tranſports, and fir Chaloner Ogle, 
joined him. His fleet then conſiſted of two 80 gun ſhips, 
two of 70, and four 60 gun ſhips, three fireſhips, and two 


hoſpital-ſhips ; with about forty fail of tranſports, having 


on board about 3000 land- forces, and 500 negroes, under 
the command of governor Trelawney, who ſerved. in the 
expedition as a colonel. Lieutenant Lowther, before this, 
had been ſent, as a private trader, with 13 men, under the 
protection of captain Dennis, in the Experiment, to endea- 
| your to get all the intelligence he could, to forward the 
ſucceſs of the expedition, and upon their return they were 
to go into the Baſtimentos, and there wait the arrival of the 
fleets. But their return and landing there, being precarious, 
Vernon acquainted Wentworth, that if they were not met 
with, he muſt proceed directly with his fleet, which could 
not lie at ſea, to Porto-Bello, where he would call a coun- 
cil of war. He accordingly puſhed for the harbour of Porto- 
Bello, which he reached on the 28th of March, and which 


The Engliſh Was abandoncd by the Spaniſh governor. The vice-admiral 


fleet at obſerving the diſorder of the inhabitants, and that many of 
Porto-Bcllo. them were preparing to fly precipitately out of the place, 


Tent an officer and an interpreter aſhore, promiſing them 


protection; upon which, a deputation came from the magj- 
{trates, thanking him for his humanity, and imploring to be 
Protected in their perſons and effects, which was granted 
them, by the unanimous conſent of a council of war, called 


for 
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for bat Ae for * acquainted the deputies, That Geo. I, - 
wee ould be granted, if they did no- 1742. 
thing to forfeit it: and that the council expected the town u 


the protection requeſted 
to furniſh mules for common prices, and cattle for the ſick ; 
and to return an account the next morning, what number of 
mules they could provide when required.” . „ 
It was likewiſe agreed, That it would be moſt for- the + 
ſervice to have a detachment ſent up the river Caſcahal the 
next day, for cutting off the communication between Porto- 
Bello and Panama, and to take poſſeſſion of the cuſtom- 
houſe, and to place a guard there.” Aſter this, a detach- 
ment of fourſcore ſoldiers was ſent before to take poſſeflion 


of the cuſtom- houſe, that being conſidered as the property 


of the Britiſh crown, and not included in the protection 
granted to the private inhabitants, who were moſt inviolably 
protected according to the affurances of a council of war. 
By this time, lieutenant Lowther, in the Experiment, had re- 


joined the fleet with the guides he had procured : but Low- 


ther was now greatly altered in his opinion, which was againſt 
attempting any thing that year againſt Panama; upon which, 
a council of war of the Jand-officers being held, it was re- 
ſolved, - that that attempt was, for that year, impraQticable. 
This reſolution was communicated to Vernon, who com- 
plained bitterly of the land officers having a dead majority 
againſt him in all councils of war; and moſt earneſtly, in 
his letters to the government of England, deſired to be re- 


calls. 
The opinion of the land officers was backed by a paper The erpedi- 
given in by Mr. Wentworth, complaining of the want of tion laid 


men to carry into effect their enterprize againſt Panama, and 
that from an omiſſion in executing one part of the ſcheme, 
the governor of Porto-Bello, and three companies of ſoldiers, 
and two of molattoes and negroes, were retired to Panama z 
on the cutting off of whole retreat, their ſucceſs, in ſome 
meaſure, depended, as the governor was an officer of merit 
and ſervice, in whom the Spaniards had great confidence; 
and that there was lately good intelligence of a large rein- 
forcement arrived at Panama from Lima, and of works be- 
ing thrown up towards the land. Thus the land officers 


threw the blame upon Vernon ; and by a letter to him from Letter from 
fir Charles Wager, it appears, that one part of Lowther's Wager to 


ſcheme was baulked by him, which was the landing 500 1 
men at Nombre Dios, by which the Spaniſh governor might 
have been intercepted. But Vernon alledged in his own vin- 


dication, that if, the very day that the fleet appeared before 


Porto- 
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Porto-Bello, Wentworth had, according to Vernon's advice 


in the council of war, ſent a detachment up the river of Caf 


cahal, they might have intercepted the governor, and cer- 
tainly would have cut off the two companies of mulattoes 
and negroes, who did not depart from the place till the morn- 
ing after the fleet appeared before it. It was the 1 5th of May 


before the fleet and all the tranſports got to Jamaica. "There 


they met with captain Herbert, with 192 of his officers and 
men, who had been ſhipwrecked in the Tyger, a 50 gun 
ſhip, which was loſt on the coaſt of Florida. ks. 


Thus ended in ſhame, diſappointment, and loſs, the moſt | 


important, the moſt expenſive, and the beſt concerted expe- 


dition that Great Britain ever was engaged in. It is yet a 


problem, and very likely will ever be a diſpute between the ſea 


and land officers, where the blame ought to lye. Vernon's ' 
main drift ſeems to have been to keep himſelf clear of any 


legal imputation; and Wentworth ſcreened himſelf behind 


the opinions of councils of war and points of generalfhip, 


which are extreamly inconſiſtent with, if not deſtructive to, 
enterprizes that depend upon the rapidity of execution, or upon 
the happy ſeizure of an opportunity. In ſhort, Great Bri- 


tain, from the failure of this expedition, had a melancholy 


proof, that diſſenſion is the misfortune of a ſtate, but the ruin 
of an undertaking. | 5 

Upon the miſcarriage of Lowther's ſcheme, that of cap- 
tain Lee, above-mentioned, was partly reaſſumed ; and after 
many preparations and councils of war, one lieutenant 
Hodgſon, who was well acquainted with thoſe parts, was 
ſent with twelve men, under a proper convoy, amongſt 
the moſquitto Indians and the logwood cutters on the bay of 


Hunduras, to conſult with them about making an Engliſh fet- 


tlement upon the iſle of Rattan in the gulph of Hunduras, 


about 150 leagues ſouth-weſt from Jamaica, and 14 to the 


north-weſt of Truxillo bay, on the Spaniſh main. This 
ſcheme carried with it great plauſibility. The iſland itſelf is 
about 3o miles long, and from 12 to 15 broad, and extreamly 
commodious both for ſhipping and living on ſhore, being 


healthy and well watered. A ſettlement there bid fair to 
promote the Engliſh logwood trade, and open a commerce. 


with the Spaniards at Guatimala for cochineal and logwood. 
Hodgſon met with great e e He carried out 
a Captain's commiſhon to one Mr. 


ſcheme, and engaged for the moſquitto Indians, who like- 
wiſe appeared very fond of it. Upon his report, it was pro- 


peſod 


itts, a conſiderable man 
amongſt the logwood cutters, who came heartily into the 
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poſed by admiral Vernon, that a voluntary number of the Geo. II. 


American regiment ſhould be ſent to Rattan, with fix months 1742. 


proviſions, arms, ammunition, and all neceſſaries, with ſome 
cannon for a fortification, and an engineer. This propoſal 
being agreed to, 200 Americans, and 50 marines, were ſent 
off with all the neceſſaries above-mentioned, under major 
Caulfield to Rattan, and the convoy of captain Cuſac in the 
Litchfield, and captain Lee in the Bonetta ſloop. The ſet- 
tlement was accordingly very happily effected; and a mutiny 
that happened amongſt the American papiſts being diſcovered,, 
and puniſhed by the death of a ringleader, the civil govern- 
ment of the iſland was given to Mr. Pitts, a town was im- 
mediately formed, and fortifications raiſed for the defence of 
the iſland. A 5 Y EYE 

Mean while letters came from Mr. Bull, the lieutenant- Georgia 
governor of South Carolina, to admiral Vernon, acquaint gun 
ing him of a deicent made by the Spaniards upon the infant Ker 
colony of Georgia; upon which colonel Durour was ſent off 
with a detachment of 500'men under the convoy of the Shore - 
ham man of war, either to attack Auguſtine, or to recruit 


general Oglethorp's regiment. Soon after this, on the 23d Vernon and 
Wentworth 


of September, admiral Vernon and general Wentworth were turn d 


ordered home, and fir Chaloner Ogle was ordered to com- England. 
mand the fleet and the marines that ſhould be deemed neceſ- 

ſary for its ſervice. The eight independent companies for the 
ſecurity of the iſland were likewiſe ordered to be compleated, 

and the remaining part of the officers and ſoldiers were or- 
dered home to England. | 


Unhappily for the national ſervice, at this time, a worſe Diſſention 


underſtanding, if poſſible, had broken out between Trelawney, —_— 


governor of Jamaica, and fir Chaloner Ogle, than that which and admital 


ſubſiſted between Vernon and Wentworth. Ogle, though a Ogle. 
brave officer, and an honeſt man, was ignorant to an extrem 
degree of every thing that did not immediately appertain to his 
profeſſion, and he was, entirely led by Vernon. Trelawney 
had underſtanding, but was paſſionate and unrelenting ; for 
notwithſtanding the neceſſity of a good agreement between 
them, he could not be brought to an accommodation with 
Oele who deſired it. Vernon and Wentworth, however, 
proceeded to England, 'and mutual recriminations paſt be- 


_ tween them. But Wentworth found more friends, and was 


better ſupported by the land-officers, than Vernon, (whoſe - 
pride and intractability had rendered him odious,) was by the 
ſeamen, Both of them were graciouſly received at court, and 
both were promoted and employed, N 
| | | | Having 
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as Nm HESTORE 
Geo. II. Having mentioned the colony of Georgia, it is nec 
1742. before returning to England, to give a ſhore account of 


operations in thoſe parts, as they were the only war- 
Hiſtory of like ones. that now concerned England on the continent of 


Osclethorp's America. Ie „ nap 
campal ns, G 8 * ; - - : __ 

wh ns Even here diſſention was fatal to the Britiſh intereſt. Ogls- 
ter, and that thorp was a man of great notions, and indefatigable enter- 


of fir Peter prize, and in every reſpect the reverſe of Wentworth, He 


Warren. had reared the colony of Georgia, and infuſed a martial ſpi- 


rit in all about him. The Spaniards who were at St. Auguſ- 
tine in Florida, had been guilty of great exceſſes againſt the 


Engliſh and their Indians, and were known to be making 
great preparations for attacking Carolina, in which if they. 
ſucceeded, Georgia mutt be ruined of courſe. Oglethorp, 


who was then in England, was upon 'this intelligence made 
general of all his majeſty's forces in Carolina and Georgia, 
and had a commiſſion to raiſe a regiment, which he carried 
over to America, but not time enough to prevent the Spa- 
niards being ſtrongly reinforced in St. Auguſtine. In his N 


vice in America he happened to be joined with a ſea-officer, 


who in all reſpects but courage and capacity, was the reverſe 
of Vernon. This was captain, afterwards ſir Peter, and ad- 
miral, Warren. Having both of them the ſame enterpriaing 


caſt, they performed many very brave actions againſt a great 
ſuperiority of the enemy, but they are too minute to be 


particulariſed. | | 
Negotiation Oglethorp, after conſidering all circumſtances upon very 
with the el. true maxims of policy, propoſed to the people of Carolina 
Carolina, to attack the Spaniards in St. Auguſtine, They agreed to 


his propoſal, and promiſed to join him with 600 white men, 


a troop of horſe, a troop of rangers, and 600 negroes for 


pioneers, with a train of artillery and other neceſſaries, be- 
ſides advancing him a large ſum of money. But the dilatory 
proceedings of the council of Carolina, where Oglethorp had 


many enemies, and the diſputes amongft themſelves, gave 


the Spaniards an opportunity, while Oglethorp and Warren 
were at Charles-town, a ſecond time to reinforce St. Auguſ- 


tine. Oglethorp therefore was obliged in diſguſt to leave 


Charles-town, and take the field at the head of a detachment 
of his own regiment, ſome well- affected Indians, and part of 
the Highlanders. With theſe he took ſome of the Spaniſh 
forts, and in one of them eleven pieces of cannon. Soon 
after 400 men from Carolina arrived under the command of 


colonel Vanderduſſen, an ignorant, weak man; and fome 


other aſſiſtance likewiſe arrived from the Indians _ _- 
18 = 
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Highlanders, and the Georgia rungers ; and at laſt arrived Geo. II. 
commodore Pierce in the Flamborough, captain Warren in 1742. 
the Squirrel, captain Townſend in the Phœnix, captain Fan ·— 
ſhaw in the Tartar pink, fir Yelverton Peyton in the Hector, 
a 40 gun ſhip, captain Laws in the Spence floop, and cap- 
tain Dandridge in the Wolf ſloop. It was then refolved t 
attack A But the Spaniards, in the mean time, 
| had received ſuch reinforcements from Cuba, that the com- 
modore found it impracticable to do any thing effeftual againſt 
it by ſea; and though ſeveral attempts were made by land 
with great courage by captain Warren as well as general 
Oglethorp, the heat of the ſeaſon, and a ſickneſs that had 
got amongſt the troops, obliged the expedition to be laid afide 
or that year. Many other accidents concurred to this diſap- :- 
pointment. The commodore had been, in a manner, forced Sea officers | 
to give his aſſiſtance, and none of the ſea officers, excepting lee 
Warren, had any opinion of the probability of ſucceeding; 
the garriſon of the Spaniards were more numerous than their 
beſiegers, and well provided with ſhipping, artillery, and ofſi- 
cers; and the Carolinians with their commanders thwarted 
Oglethorp in every meaſure he propoſed. The Engliſh, how- 
ever, did not withdraw either their troops or their ſhipping, 
without doing infinite damage to the enemy with both | 

This year the enemy, who made it a point to deſtroy the Georgia in- 
colony of Georgia, as being the great bulwark between ther vaded. 
and Carolina, prepared at Cuba two twenty gun ſhips, and 
a great number of tranſports and armed veſſels, on board of 
which they put about 3000 men, ſome of them their beſt 
troops, with an intention to invade both ſettlements. The 
Flamborough man of war having fallen in with this fleet, 
drove ſome of their ſhips on ſhore, and gave the alarm to 
Oglethorp, who immediately laid an embargo upon the ſhip- 
ping at Georgia, and fent expreſſes to all quarters for aſſiſ- 
tance both by ſea and land. The main body of the Spa- 
niards ariving, however, at Auguſtine, Don Manuel de Mon- 
teano, the governor of, that place, having added to them part 
of his own garriſon, undertook the command of the expedi- 
tion; and June 21, the Spaniſh fleet appeared off Amelia The Spa- 
ſound in Georgia, and part of them attempting to land, were u, 
repulſed. The Spaniards, however, -proceeded up the river * | 
Alatamaha, where they effected a landing, and were in full 
march for Frederica, the principal town of the colony. Up- 
on this news Oglethorp was obliged to withdraw his othet 
poſts for its defence, and he marched in perſon at the head 
of a ſmall detachment fo ſpeedily, that he cut in om ths 
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ſpeech, 
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Geo. II. advanced guard of the Spaniards, and was ſo well ſeconde 


1742. jn other reſpects by his officers, that after ſeveral bloody en- 
counters, in which the Spaniards ſuftained great loſs, the 


enemy, after committing all the ravages they could upon the 


colony, were: forced to re-embark their forces, and they re- 


turned to Cuba after a ſhameful expedition, in which the) 
were baffled by half their number; for it is to be obſerv 
that the Carolinians had no ſhare in the ſervices that had 
been performed by Oglethorp, though they tended equally 
to protect them as the people of Georgia, 


Such were the tranſactions of the greateſt importance | 
| that happened this year relating to England; and if any 


have been omitted, it is only in order that the thread of 


the narrative may be preſerved, and chat it may" come more 


entire to the reader. 


The parlia - The Britiſh parliament, after fend prorogations, this your 


ment opens. met on the 16th of November, and his majeſty in his ſpeech 
res to both houſes acquainted them, that he had ſent a conſide- 
rable body of troops from England to Flanders ; that he had, 
in concert with his allies, ſent 16.000 of his electoral troops 
thither, with the Heſſians in Britiſh pay, in order to form 
ſuch a force in conjunction with the Auftrian troops, as might 
be of ſervice to the common cauſe at all events. His majeſty 


then attributed to the councils of Great Britain the magna- - 


nimity and firmneſs of the queen of Hungary, the reſolute 
conduct of the king of Sardinia, the ſtop that had been put 
to the Spaniſh invaſion of Italy, to which the Britiſh fleet 
viſibly contributed, and the change of the affairs in the North, 
which, ſaid his majeſty, © has appeared by the public requi- 
ſition made by Sweden of my good offices for procuring a 
peace between Ruſſia and that crown, and the defenſive al- 
liances agreed upon not only between me and the Czarina, 
but alſo between me and the king of Pruſſia.” 

When the hiſtory of the war is reſumed, the ſtate of af- 
fairs in the North, to which his majeſty here alludes, ſhall be 
explained and connected with the affairs of England, which 
can be done with no propriety before. But in the mean time 
the reader, who is not old enough, or had not opportunities, to 

obſerve the tranſactions of this period, muſt be informed of 
the ſtate of parties in England, and of the reigning politics 
of this period. This information is the more neceſſary, as 
he cannot receive it from the papers and publications of chat 
time, when party rage broke out with more violence than 


bad been ever known lince the time of the revolution: | 
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It is certain from expefience, that it does Hot requirt ſo Geo In 
great abilities to oppoſe, as it does td head, or even to beffiend 172. 
an adminiſtration, in England. The great qualities that were 
ſeen in the gentlemen of the new miniſtry while in the opi Reflection. 


poſition, were all obſcured from the eyes of the public when 


they became miniſters themſelves. The truth is, they had + 55 
but few perſonal friends; for though they were ſupported by ties. 


the remains of the late adminiſtration, who were ſtill very 
powerful, yet that was not from any kindneſs, but from the 
fear or hatred of a third party: and what added to the po- 
pular odium of the new'adminiſtration; was the diſagreeable 
appearance they were under of having changed both their 
party and their principles, without being poſſeſſed of any real 
power. This, with regard to money, was ſtill in the hands 
of the old adminiſtration, and with regard to meaſures, it was 
engroſſed by lord Carteret, a miniſter of ſuperior capacity and 
influence, and independent of all party as to his power in the 
cabinets '* © einne e eee K e eee 
But even all the capacity of that great mitiiſter was thought 
inſufficient for juſtifying to the nation the bold meaſures 
that had been lately purſued. Sixteen thouſand Britiſn troops 
were now in Flanders idle, unemployed, and quarrelling 
with the inhabitants; without the Dutch peremptorily de- 
caring” for the queen of Hungaty, by which ſome appear» 
ance aroſe, that the government of England was to take 
upon itſelf the whole ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria. This 
appearance was ſtrengthened when the Heſſians in Britiſh' pay 
were ſent to join the Engliſh in Flanders, and when it came 
to be publicly known, that the 16,000 Hanoverians ſent 
upon the ſame deſtination, were likewiſe to be in the pay of 
Great Britain, and that too upon terms given out to be more 
advantagious than common. = V 


All thoſe topics, the latter eſpecially, were blazoried out abuſe of 
to the public in à ſet of-the moſt flagitious and inderent the preſe. 


writings that ever appeared in England. The preſs did not 
now, as formerly, poitit at the miniſter ” alone, but at his 
maſter, becauſe of his double capacity of king and elec- 
tor, and the people were, on that account, heated to diſttac- 
tion, It was eaſily foreſeen, that if the oppoſition within 
doors ſhould continue to be as ſtrong as it was in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, the conſequences to the internal peace of the 
kingdom might be fatal; and this conſideration was the more 
ſerious, becauſe a ſecret ſpirit of diſcontent began now to in- 
ſinuate itſelf -into ſome of the officers of the army, both at 
home and abroad; upon account of the Hanoverian troops. 


=]. THE HISTORY 

Geo. II. The miniſter (for fo lord Carteret was now termed) bore upa- 
1742 gainſt all the torrent of abuſe againſt his meaſures with vaſt ſpi- till t 
— rit, and it ſeemed only to confirm and quicken his reſolutions, M Þ* in 
He appealed to the proceedings of parliament, and to the happ 
late voice of the people, all which were unanimous in calling W her 
upon his majeſty to ſupport the houſe of Auſtria. He men- 
tioned the promiſing fituation of affairs on the continent, az one . 
the happy effects of his majeſty's meaſures and firmneſs, and Pence 
he continued, Wessen landing all that had paſſed, to aſſute MW charge 
the public, that the Dutch would infallibly take part in the Hand 
war, if they ſaw his majeſty perſevere in his condu&t. /-.', M. 
Many of the moſt candid and conſiſtent friends of the guſt 
late oppoſition agreed with the miniſter in his ſentiments, and 
ſome of them were taken into places of high truſt. - Lord MI ſand 
Gower, the moſt popular noblemanin the when, e was made WI Pence 
lord privy - ſeal, which he afterwards reſigned and reſumed, and 
enjoyed to the full the confidence and favour of his maſter; and the 2 
lord Bathurſt, who had been always heard with great attention 3d, 
in the houſe of peers, was —_ captain of his majeſty's ſix h 
band of penſioners; and ſeveral gentlemen in the houſe of M penn) 
commons were at the ſame time provided in places under the 

government“. e | 
T ho? theſe promotions and alterations in ſome meaſure ſeem- in the 
ed to ſecure a majority for the government within, they werefW 77425 
far from allaying the heats without, doors. The chief of the Th 
preferments had fallen upon thoſe who were conſidered either two fi 
as tories, or as being very moderate men, with regard to than c 
any party, and the gentlemen in the oppoſition were not the el 
even without hopes, that when the great points came into tlemet 
debate, they would, ſome of them, as indeed happened to be den ſe 
the caſe, vote againſt the court. houſe 


A loyal addreſs was moved for, oppoſed and carried ini for th 
both houſes, and each met with a moſt gracious anſwerſi the e: 
from his majefty. But the two parties kept up their ſtrength * 

; 4 | to c 

2 The lord Harry Pawlet, Henry Furneſe, eſq; joint {eW minor 
lieutenant of the Tower. cretary of the- ireaſury with Johu againſt 

 Honourzble William Finch, Scrope, eſq; count 
vice-chamberlain of the houſe- Honourable Henry e nent. | 
hold. 5 eſq: ſurveyor general of all bi ;jons © 

Honourable Edward Turner, majeſty's woods on both fide the wh 
groom of the bedchamber. the Trent. Be . * 

Edward Hooper, eſq; pay- Daniel Boone, eſq; muſter poſitio! 
maſter of the penſions. | Maſter general. We” durſt n 

Sir Charle Gilmour, payma- Honourable William Murray, ng hi: 

| ; is, tl 


ſter of his majelly's works. ſollicitor-general. 


_ till urged, 
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P 
till the queſtion. about the Hanover troops, now known to 
be in Britiſh pay, ſhould come to be debated. This did not 
happen in the houſe of commons till the 16th of December, 


when it was moved to.refolve, | ©: 
iſt, That the ſum of two hundred and ſixty-five thouſan 


Geo. II. 
1242. 


* py yg 


Reſolutions 


one hundred and ninety-one pounds, ſix ſhillings and two- boy, of thi 


pence farthing, be granted to his majeſty, for defraying the Hanover 
charge of 5,512 horſe, and 10, 755 foot, of the troops of troops. 


Hanover, (together with the general-officers and the train of 
artillery) in the pa .of Great Britain, from the 31ſt of Au- 
guſt to the 25th of December, 1742, both incluſive. 
zd, That the ſum of three hundred and ninety - two thou- 


ſand ſix hundred and ſeven pounds, eight ſhillings and three 


— 


pence, be granted to his majeſty, for defraying the charge of 
the ſaid troops, from the 26th day of December, 1742, to 


4 
1 


the 25th day of December, 1743, both incluſive. 


3d, That the ſum of one hundred and ſixty· one thouſand. 


ſix hundred and ſeven pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and one 


penny halfpenny, be granted to his majeſty, for defraying the 
0 7 


charge of 1, 264 horſe, and 4, 908 foot, of the troops of h's 
majeſty the king of Sweden, as landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, 


in the pay of Great Britain, from the 21ſt day of December, 


1742, to the 25th day of December, 1743. 
The debates, whic 


than could have well been expected, in aſſemblies that owned the Hanover 
the elector of Hanover for their ſovereign. The act of ſet- troops, fully 
tlement was turned to; and a new doctrine. was all of a ſud- fta 


den ſet up, that the endeavours of Great Britain to fave the 


happened in both houſes upon the The argu- 
two firſt reſolutions, were leſs guarded, and more perſonal, 1 


ted. 


houſe of Auſtria, were vain and fruitleſs, and calculated only 


for the preſervation of Hanover, and to load England with 


the expence of Hanoverian mercenaries. It was not ob- 
ſcurely intimated in pamphlets and papers, which were known 
to be wrote by the heads of the party, but were fathered by 
minor authors, that the act of ſettlement, which provides 


againſt Great Britain being ever engaged in a war, on ac- 


count of the dominions belonging to her king on the conti- 
nent, had been violated, and ſome very undutiful inſinua- 
tions on that head were thrown out. It was pretended, that 
the whole of the bargain for the electoral troops, was an im- 
poſition upon the people of England; becauſe thoſe troops 
durſt not act againſt the head of the empire, without expo- 
ſing his majeſty to be put to its ban, and in confirmation of 
this, the late neutrality for the electorate of Hanover was 


urged, -. 
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Geo. II. The fending the Biitiſh't:oops to the continent, without 
1742. being affured of the concurrence of the S:ates-general, was 


- highly exclaimed againit ;/ and in anſwer to his majeſty,” whs 
had ſaid in his ſpeech, that he had done it in purſuance” of 
the repeated advice of parliament, it was pretended, chat 
that advice was given, only upon the ſuppoſition that the 
States general or ſome other power in Europe would have 
joined Great Britain in her endeavours to ſupport the houſe 
of Auſtria. It was pretended to be highly unconſtitutional, 
and dcrogating from the importance of parliament, te take 
ſo great a number of foreign mercenaries into pay; without 
cnfolting it; and it was pretended, that the money, ex- 
pended. in ſending Britiſh troops to the continent, and 'main- 
taining them there, together with the ſums to be paid for 
the hire of mercenaries, would have been more than ſufffci- 
ent to have enabled the queen of Hungary, had it been ſent 
to her, to have maintained double the number of forces; or 
if 70, ooo l. which was no more than half of what was 


paid by Great Britain, to troops in her ſervice, had been 


given her in ſpecie, ſhe could have maintained 50, ooo men 
in places, where they could have ated with greater effect for 
her intereſt ; fo that 700,000 l. was actually laviſhed away, 
beſides the blood of ſo many Engliſhmen, who probably 
would be ſacrificed in that romantic quarrel. Great fault 
likewiſe was found with the affembling the army in Flanders, 


Where, it was ſaid, it could be of no fervice to the queen of 
| Hungary, but if it ſhould give the French a pretext for at- 


. 
* * 


tacking the Dutch barrier, might engage England, as a prin- 
cipal, in an expenſive and dangerous land wa. 

It was farther obferved, that it did not appear the electo- 
rate of Hanover, though more immediately concerned in the 
event. of the war than Great Britain was, had contributed 
any thing to the ſapport of the common cauſe ; and that on 
the contrary, ſhe had made a much more advantageous bar- 

ain than ſhe made in the year 1702, when the earl of 
Marlborough negotiated with de Bothmer, the Hanoverian 
miniſter, the hire of 10,0c0 men from the houſe of Bunen- 
burgh ; there being in that convention no ſtipulation, either 
for levy or recruit-money, which, in the preſent contract, 
amounted with the pay of the ftaff, and the officers: of the 
artillery, to 139,3131. This, the oppoſers of the meaſure 
thought to be the more extraordinary, as the 16,069 men 
paid by England, were not raiſed at her requeſt,” and as no 
more than'6000 had, upon the death of the late emperot, 


deen added to the ordinary forces of the electorate. The 
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great ſtanding army of 2.3000 ſoldiers, and. 11, 550 marines, Geo, II. 
kept up at home, was likewiſe ſtrongly inſiſted upon, aß the 1742. 


greateſt part of them, had there been aq abſolute neceſſity, 


might have ſupplied the place of the expenſive mercenaries, ' 


now taken into pay, „ e ni or 

Such were the principal arguments (for they were. branched 
out into many ſubdiviſions) that were brought againſt this 
famous meaſure, which occaſioned an oppoſition within 
doors, that was next to throwing the nation into conſuſion 
without. The whig part of the oppoſition gave up all the 
maxims of their party during the reigns of king William and 
queen Anne, and their moſt glorious meaſures and victories 
upon the continent, were now ſtiled illuſtrious deviations 
from the true intereſt of England; and a new, and of late, 
an unheard- of, doctrine was broached, that Great Britain 
ought upon no account to engage in any war upon the con- 
tinent of Europe, but by employing her good offices, or up- 


on very great and intereſting emergencies, by ſupplying her 


allies with money, and that too with a very ſparing hand. 


W «© 


It muſt be acknowledged, that this oppoſition carried with Plauſible op- 
it a more ſpecious appearance than any that had been formed Poſition. 


againſt the late miniſter. The principles, upon which it was 
founded, were plauſible and flattering to Engliſhmen. But 
it was void of ſolidity. The meaſure of taking the Hano- 
verian troops into pay, was the c uiſequence of the united 
voice of the nation, which, upon all occaſions, addreſſed it- 
ſel; to the crown, to ſupport the queen of Hungary ; and 
but a few months ago, her ſupport was the criterion, by 
which the merits of the party, now oppoling it, were to be 


judged. The doubts and fears raiſed about the Hanoverians 


not daring to act againſt France and the emperor, were 


idle; and the event ſoon proved them to be ſo. All that was 
ſuggeited about the backwardne(s of the States · general, was 


likewiſe proved, by the event, to be chimerical. . The fluc- 
tuations, which a change of miniſtry might introduce into 
his majeity's councils, and the menaces or arts of France, 
had indeed hitherto kept them in a ſtate of indeciſion ; but 
they no ſooner ſaw. the Britiſh troops land in Flanders, and 


joined by thoſe in Britiſh pay, than their apprehenſions be- 
gan to wear off, and when, it was known from the mouth 


of the Engliſn miniſter, that the meaſure of ſending their 
traops to Flanders, had been unanimouſly approved of in his 
majeſty's council, the friends of public liberty took courage, 
and the marquis de Fenelon himſelf was given to underſtand, 
chat the republick was determined immediately to change her 


Pp 3 | meaſures, 
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Geo. II. meaſures. Nay, the French faction, though very powerful 


1742. 


The Hano- 


ver troops 


nat too 


for. 


in Holland, ſaw that the people would no longer ſuffer them 
to temporize; and that if any farther delays were uſed,” the 
effe&t would be an immediate change of government, by 
creating the prince of Orange ſtadtholder. In conſequence 
of thoſe diſpoſitions, the States-general, even while their neu- 
trality was talked of by the oppoſition in England, as a thing 
certain, were coming to very vigorous reſolutions. © + 
That the ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria was far from be- 
ing impoſſible by Great Britain, if properly ſeconded by her 
allies, appeared from what had already happened. Thequeen 
of Hungary was victorious in Germany; the influence of 
Great Britain had eaſed her of the enmity of the kings of 
Pruſſia and Poland, had procured her the alliance of the 
king of Sardinia ; and the Spaniards, inſtead of gaining ground, 
had loſt it in Italy, chiefly by means of the Britiſh fleet, 
As to furniſhing her Hungarian majeſty with money, ſhe 
herſelf rather choſe the aſſiſtance of England in men, and 
his majeſty could truſt no mercenaries, ſo much as his own 


electoral ſubjects. Beſides, the neceſſity was prefling, and 


men were not to be got merely for money; or if they were, 
they were raw and undiſciplined, and very unfit to act againſt 
the veteran troops of the enemy in regular actions and 
ſieges, however proper they may be for detached encounters 
and ſudden attacks. The queen of Hungary, therefore, not 
having men of her own, muſt apply to ſome other ſtate, but 
there was not a prince or a ſtate in Europe at that time, who 
either could or would lend out their troops even for hire. 
The clamour againſt the dearneſs of the Hanoverian troops 


was groundleſs; and when all the particulars of the conven- 


dearly a0 tion in the year 1702, between the houſe of Hanover and 


England, are conſidered, the bargain was perhaps as cheap 


Journals of then, as before; the Hanoverian troops then taken into 


the houſe of 
commons, 


Nov. 19, 


1723. 


pay, being upon the very ſame footing with thoſe that were 
in the pay of the States-general. Add to this, that Hano- 
ver, in the year 1702, had nothing to fear for itſelf, and in 
the year now treating of, it had every thing to fear, and his 
majeſty muſt be at an immenſe additional expence to ſupply 
the place of the troops, he had ſo generouſly lent to the 
common cauſe. It was beſides, very clear, that had England 
hired troops from any other prince in Europe, ſhe muſt have 
paid a ſubſidy for them, as ſhe did to Denmark and Heſſe, 
during their continuance in her ſervice; but ſhe paid none 
to the Hanoverians, which, in effect, made them come cheaper 
than any other troops. Neither could the neceſſity of the 

3 gen 
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empowered to do what he had done, by the repeated 
dreſſes of both houſes, as well as by his own prerogative z 
and he had, towards the cloſe of laſt ſeſſion, even informed 


the parliament, that ſome ſuch ſtep would be neceſſary for 


him to take during the receſs. . 


Upon the whole, it was urged in vindication' of the rgea-. 


ſure, that if the queen of Hungary was not effectually aſſiſt- 
ed, and that with men, as well as money, it would be much 


aſſiſtance, but an effectual one, was ſo much money thrown 
, without doing any ſervice, either to her or to Eng- 
and. "9 Th 2 5. | | 
The above is the ſubſtance of the principal arguments ad- 
vanced on this very intereſting ſubject, drawn from whole 
volumes of debates and ſpeeches. The writers of the oppo- 
ſition, as uſual, had greatly the ſuperiority over thoſe for the 
miniſter, and the nation continued daily to be ſo inflamed, 
that the government by no means thought it proper to part 
with any more of its troops. . Fe 


better for Great Britain not to aſſiſt her at all, ſince every 


— 


juncture admit of his majeſty taking, in a formal manner, the Geo: II. 4 
opinion of his parliament on that ſtep. He was DT 1742. 


As a proof how well they reaſoned in that reſpeR, it was Cauſes and 


about this time the ſeeds of the rebellion, that broke out two riſe of the 


years after, were ſown. The unbridled licentiouſneſs of the 
writings, which repreſented the people of England as ready 
to ſhake off the yoke, as it was called, of the houſe of 
Hanover, the ridicule that was thrown upon thoſe meaſures, 
that were ſtigmatiſed to be German, and the broad inſinua- 
tions that were thrown into almoſt every inſtruction to their 
conſtituents in parliament, as if the act of ſucceſſion had 
been broken through, were duly tranſmitted from the diſaf- 
fected to the remoter parts of the iſland. Hence it was, that 
the duke of Perth, the Camerons, the Macdonalds, the Fra- 
ſers, and many other jacobite clans, were deluded into a fatal 
belief, that the train of rebellion was laid all over England, 
and that the ſmalleſt ſpark was ſufficient to ſet it on fire. It 
has been ſince publickly proved and known, that the moſt 
abuſive of thoſe writings were printed at private preſſes, both 
in Scotland and England, and circulated. as the ſenſe of the 
people of Great Britain, amongſt the adherents to the houſe 


1745s 


of Stuart, who made uſe of them to debauch others from 


their allegiance. 


France herſelf was deceived. Her emiſſaries in London Negotiatibn 
between the | 
French and 


and ſhe, upon that preſumption, now began to tamper tpe old pre- 


looked upon the people of England as ripe for rebellion, 
Pp 4 wi 


rebellion of 


th tender. 
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Geo. II. with the old pretender and his for: The former Was then 


1742. 


leading a quiet, if not an inoffenſive, life, in the boſom: of 
Rome and ſuperſtition, pitied by ſome, and deſpiſed by 
more. He inherited the virtue of frugality, by which, 
from the penſion he had ſettled . upon him by the; pope, 
his ſhare of his ſucceſſion to the Sobieſki eſtate, in right 
of his wife, the gratuities paid him by Spain, and the con- 


, tributions ſent him from England, he had made a ſhiſt, 
not only to live in a decent manner, but to give competent 


aſſignments to a great number of his moſt neceſſitous follow- 
ers in Great Britain, France, and other countries. His 


credit with the Iriſh merchants upon the continent, was 
£0 ood ; and what is ſtill more extraordinary, he had ſaved 
u 


m of money, large enough to ſupport an inſurrection, if 
it ſhould happen in his favour; being not yet wholly dead to 
ambition. 

The court of France had at Bulloigne an under-ſecretary, 


to whom the Englith political papers were duly tranſmitted ; 


and the moſt inflammatory of theſe being faithfully tranſ- 


lated by him, were ſent to cardinal Tencin and Amelot, 


who were coadjutors to cardinal Fleury, now upon his 
death-bed. Tencin, who owed to the pretender his eleva- 
tion to the purple, was his violent friend, and prevailed with 
the French king to give him his countenance, which he did 


ſo far as to promiſe to receive his eldeſt ſon as a prince of 
the blood of F rance, if he would venture to come to his 
dominions 


The old pret-nder had too much experience of the French 
court's attachment to its own intereſt, to be prevailed upon 
by their applications ſingly; but he had a regular correſpon- 
dence with his friends in Scotland, by whom | he was encou- 
raged, to liiten to Tencin's ſugggeſtions. A Scotch noble- 


man, of the Roman Catholic reſigion, was placed by the 


party in London as a ſpy and an intermediate agent, in 
whom all correſpondence of the party from Scotland, France, 
and Italy, was to center, and from whom it was to be tranſ- 
mitted ; but happily for England, he had neither a head nor 


a heart fitted for the undertaking. Some of the jacobites in 
Scotland had both; but they truſted to him and to the ſpeeches 


of the oppoſition againſt his majeſty's foreign dominions z 


they looked upon the ſpeakers as their friends, and ſent an 


agent to England to concert meaſures with them, naming 
particularly the duke of Beaufort, fir Watkin Wie 
Wynn, and fir rs Hynde Conan. 5 
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An opportunity will be taken hereafter to reſume this ſub- Geo. II. 
ject, which has been only touched upon here; beeauſe it 1742.3. 
was from the queſtion about the Hanover troops, . W 


project of the rebellion that ſucceeded, took riſe.” 


The firſt debate in the houſe of commons was upon ths ban, 


ſum of 534,763 l. voted for the pay of the Britiſh forces in f = oy” | 


Flanders. The reader, from what has been ſaid before, dos nover troops. 


can eaſily form to himſelf an idea of the arguments, both 
for and againſt this queſtion. Nothing new was ſaid upon 


it; but when the inutility to the common cauſe,” of theſe 


troops being ſent to Flanders, was urged, it was anſwered 
on the part of the miniſter, that they were equally uſe> 
ful there, as they could be in Germany, becauſe they obliged 


the court of France to keep at home a large army, which 


they might otherwiſe employ againſt the queen of Hungary, 


or the king of Sardinia. The queſtion, however, being put, 
the ſum, and conſequently the tervice, was voted, by a ma- 
jority of 280 againſt 160 in the committee; and by a majo- 
rity of i90 againlt 113 in the houſe, upon the report. | 


Twenty- three thouſand fix hundred and ten effective men Money 


were then voted to be the number of land- forces, for guards, raiſed this 


garriſons, and other ſervices, including 2,322 invalids, for“ 
the year +743; and a ſum of 647,862 1. 58: and 10 d. was 
granted to his majeſty, for defraying the charge of the ſaid 
troops, and other ſervices in Great Britain, the Weit-Indies, 
Guernſey and Jerley, for the year 1743. 

At the fame time, 266,6161. was granted to his nelly, 
for maintaining his troops and garriſons in the plantations, 
Minorca, Gibraltar, and for proviſions for the garrifons of 
Annapolis Royal, Canſo, Placentia, Providence, Gibraltar, 
and Georgia, for the year 1743. 

Eleven thouſand five hundred and fifty marines, commiſ- 
ſioned - officers included, were voted to be continued, for the 
ſervice. of the year 1743. Anda ſum of 206525 3. 15 8. 
was granted, for defraying the charges of them. 

A ſum of 146,637 l. 78. and 2 d. was granted, for the 


year, 


charge of the office of ordnance, for land- ſervice, for the 


year 1743. And 98,6481. 13 8. and 5; d. for defraying the 
extraordinary expence of the office of ordnance, f or land- 
ſervice, not provided for by parliament. 

Though all theſe were large grants, yet the debates that 
happened upon them were inconſiderable, when compared 
with that concerning the Hanoyer troops. Some of the late 


miniſter's friends, the lord Hervey in particular, imputed the 


loſs of their places to the preſent miniſter, and voted 1 


593 - DOE. IS T-O-KRY 
Geo. II. the meaſure. Thoſe who had lately come into place in the 
1742-3. houſe of commons, were for it, almoſt to a man. The 
reſolution in their favour was carried 'in the houſe of com- 
mons, by a majority of 260 againſt 193 in the committee, 
and upon the. report, by 230 againſt 177. 5 f 

This majority in the houſe of commons, conſidering the 
number of new place - men in it, was next to a minority, and 
conſidered as ſuch, all over the nation; the liſts of the voters, 

for and —_ the Hanover troops. being, as is uſual upon 
- great queſtions, printed, and circulated all over the kingdom. 
But the queſtion received a much fuller diſcuſſion in the houſe 
ol peers. #13 : | | (5 
Debates in On the 11th of January, the eſtimate of the foreign mer- 
the houſe of Cenaries was laid before their Jordſhips. On the 25th of the 
peers upon ſame month they agreed to take it into conſideration on the 
_ 1ſt of February, and that the houſe ſhould be ſummoned for 
that purpoſe. On that day the earl of Stanhope moved to 

the houſe to reſolve, : TC © ANT 
That an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to 
beſeech and adviſe his majeſty, that confidering the exceſſive 
and grievous expences incurred by the great number of fo: 
reign troops, now in the pay of Grond Britain, (expences fo 
increaſed by the extraordinary manner as we apprehend, of 
making the eſtimates relating thereunto, and which do not 
appear to us conducive to the end purpoſtd) his majeſty will 
be graciouſly pleaſed, in compaſſion to his people, loaded 
already with ſuch numerous and heavy taxes, ſuch large and 
growing debts, and greater annual expences, than this na- 
tion at any time ever before ſuſtained, to exonerate his ſub- 
jects of the charge and burthen of thoſe mercenaries, who 
were taken into our ſervice laſt year, without the advice or 


Motion 
there, 


conſent of parliament.” | ; 
A very long debate, the ſubſtance of which has been al- 
ready Elven. followed this motion, which was ſeconded by 
the earl of Sandwich. The queſtion here was diſcuſſed with 
much greater force, both of reaſon and eloquence, than it 
Fear of Bath had been in the houſe of commons. Amongſt thoſe who oppo- 
ſpeaks, fed it, was the earl of Bath, lately Mr. Pulteny, and the 
head of the oppoſition in the houſe of commons. He was 


a profeſſed whig and as ſuch, he oppoſed the miniſter ; but 
he never had intended: that this oppoſition ſhould be carried 
farther, than to retrieve the nation from thoſe meaſures, 
which, as a whig, he thought to be wrong; and which he 
blamed the. miniſter, who had riſen upon the whig intereſt, 
for purſuing. He thought the grouncs of oppoſing were _ 
mov 
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moved with the late miniſter, and that it became him to ſup- Geo. II. 


port the preſent meaſures, which were thoſe he had alwa 
recommended while he was in the oppoſition. © The affiſt-. 
ing the queen of Hungary, and reducing the power of France, 


1743. 


had been always his favourite topics, and he now employed all 


the great powers of ſpeaking he was maſter of, to enforce 


them. The other principal ſpeakers againſt this queſtion 


were, the Jord chancellor, the duke of Newcaſtle, the earl 
of Cholmondley, lord Carteret, and lord Bathurſt, ' The 
chief ſpeakers for it, beſides the earls, who made and ſe- 
conded the motion were, the duke of Bedford, the earl of 


Cheſterfield, viſcount Lonſdale, and lord Hervey. At laſt, Diviſion, 


however, the motion was rejected, by a majority of 90 
againſt 35. TR | | 

After this 
Europe, the ſending a conſiderable body of ' Britiſh forces 
into the Auſtrian Netherlands, and auzmenting the ſame 
with 16,000 of his majeſty's electoral troops, and the Heſ- 


„ the earl of Scarborough moved to reſolve, Motion by 
That in the unſettled and dangerous ſituation of affairs in nos | 


_— 


ſians, in the Britiſh pay; and thereby, in conjunction with 


the queen of Hungary's troops, in the Low Countries, 


forming a great army, for the ſervice of the common cauſe, 


was a Wiſe, uſeful, and neceſſary meaſure, manifeſtly tending 
to the ſupport and encouragement of his maſeſty's allies, 
the real and effectual aſſiſtance of the queen of Hungary, 
and the reſtoring and maintaining the balance of power, and 
has already produced very advantageous conſequences.” 
Though this motion was oppoſed ſtrongly by the ſame ar- 
guments that were made uſe of in favour of the former, yet 
it was Carried upon a diviſion of 78 againſt 35. It was 
remarked, that upon this occaſion, all the ſervants of the 
prince of Wales voted in favour of the Hanoverians, and 
that both his royal highneſs and his brother were in the houſe 
of peers, and. did the ſame. 
tered, and ſigned by about twenty-ſix peers. _ - 

Four ſhillings in the pound this year was granted for the 


A proteſt, however, was en- 


land-tax; and that bill with ſome others being ready for the 


royal aſſent, his majeſty, on the 2 iſt of December, came to 


the houſe of peers, and after 
lowing ſpeech. 8 
"My lords and gentlem 


cc 


paſfing the bills, made the fol- 


en; 1 am 


la 
which my coming here at this time iche 
to you the great ſatis faction I take in ſeeing ſo 
already made in the buſineſs of this ſeſſion.“ 


* 


good a progreſs 


& Gen- 


d of the occaſion Speech from 
me, of exprefling ** 


\ 
j 


8 THE HIS TOWT 
Geo. II. Gentlemen of the houſe: of commons; The readineſs etl 
3742: 3: ad diſpatch, with which you have thus early provided ſo e 
conſiderable a part of the ſupplies for the enſuing year, de- 
ſerves my particular thanks; and I make no doubt, but the 
ſame zeal for the common cauſe will induce you to enable 
me to concert proper meaſures, and to enter into, or make 98, 
good, ſuch alliances and engagements with other powers, as 272 
may be neceflary for the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, 


and reſtoring the balance of power. bebe 
My lords and gentlemen ; I look upon this good begin 1 
ning, as a ſure pledge of your ſteadineſs, i in purſuing the true 0 Fa. 


- intereſt. of Great Britain, which Ws and ever ſhall be, os 


71 view.“ ay 
t was generally "ir Bhs at the time, that this ſpect was WH guti 
calculated to give the public a good opinion of the agree- — 


ment between the miniſtry and che parliament, and of his to de 
majeſty's ſatisfaction in the new adminiſtration, as well as for , a6 
obtaining the money. It is certain the oppoſition did not Meas 


imagine the miniſter would be bold enough to venture upon = 
ſuch a demand, and they were a good deal diſconcerted, U. 
when it came from the throne. An addreſs of thanks for it, f. 
however, was voted by the commons, and on the 19th of * 4 


January the ſpeech itſelf was moved to be referred to the 

Diviffon committee of ſupply. This brought on a queſtion from the Ppt 
an io oppoſition, whether the ſpeaker ſhould leave the chair, which oy 
| was carried in the affirmative, by a majority of 212 againſt 
1193 and then after farther debate in the committee, my be f 

came to the following reſolution. l 


Reſolution That a ſum, not exceeding 500, ooo l. be granted to his bac 
* majeſty upon account, towards enabling his majeſty to con- be : 
cert proper meafures, and form ſuch alliances, or enter into 8 
ſuch engagements with other powers, as his majeſty ſhall 15 


judge neceſſary, for the ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and reſtoring the balance of power in Europe.” This reſo- 
tion, next day, upon being reported to the houſe, met with 
a a freſh oppoſition, but it was agreod to, by a majority of 245 
againſt 1506. 
Farther \ The next debate that happened upon money-affairs, was 
debate. upon a reſolution, which the committee of ſupply came to, 
March 2, viz. „that 133,872 J. 8 s. and 11 d. be granted to 
his majeſty for the freight of tranſports, between the 1ſt of 
January, 1741, and the gift December, 1742.” Though 
. this was no very extraordinary ſum, con ſidering the length 
of the time, and the unforeſeen great number of tranſports 


employed in it, yet the reſolution was oppoſed, on account - 
| 3 = 
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ſports," and becauſe the nature of the'tranſport-ſervice” was - 
not diſtinguiſhed, In ſhort, the whole of the money granted 


this ſeſſion, amounted to 5,912,483 , 128, 3d. of which | 5 5 


598,38 21. 98. 9d. were to make good former” deſiciencies 3; 
ſo that the whole granted for the current Ne of the frei 
was 5, 314 100l. 128. 6d. 

But as it is far more eaſy to pant 18 to ralſe 0 
great difficulties occurred on that head, after the —— 
matt bills were voted. The exigency was preſling, andi it 
was hard to find out a fund that could ſupply it time enough 


for the purpoſes of the government. An alteration of che 


duties upon ſpirituous liquors was thought of. It was a dan- 
gerous expedient; but, in fact, all the remedies that had hither- 
to been propoſed and put. in execution againſt the pernicious 
practice of drinking drams, had been found ine al, and 
the government and the revenue had been ſufferers, without 
the morals or the health of the people being gainers. 


Upon the 14th of January, therefore; che committee of oi ks | 


ſupply came to a reſolution to diſcontinue, from the 25th of 
March enſuing, the duty of twenty ſhillings a gallon granted 


J 


the late 1 increaſe of the navy debt) and the vaſt ſums Go. 
that had been granted to the navy account, including tran- 1742-3. 


the gth of his majeſty'ss reign upon ſpirituous lquors.” In. See p. 302. 


ſtead of this duty it was propoſed to reſolve, 


„That towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his Aeg, Duty p 


there ſhall be paid for every gallon of lo wines or ſpirits of 


ported materials, or any mixture therewith, ſix- pence over 
and above all other duties charged, or chargeable thereon, to 
be paid by the diſtillers or makers thereof,” | 


Many other reſolutions, which the reader will find in the 
notes, were come to in the ſame ene. byy the above 


Was 


2, That the ſeveral rates and 
duties granted to his late majeſty 
king George I. by an act of the 
12th year of his reign, for grant- 


Ing an aid to his ſaid late ma- 


jelly by laying a duty upon all 
victuallers and retailers of beer 
and ale, within the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, and the 
weekly bills of mortality, ſhall, 
from and after the yp h of your 


1743, ceaſe, determine, aus ue 
no Jonger 

That in lieu of the ſaid Hs 
and duties now charged with the 
——. of the principal ſum of 
. in exchequer bills, 
tie ſaid 
fied in exchequer bills, together 
with the intereſt thereupon, and 
charges of circulating the ſame, 


ſhall from and after the 25th we 


ſum ronvlaing unſatif- 


*. 


the firſt extraction, made or drawn from any foreign or im- quors. 
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any ſum or ſums of money not 


| pry to his majeſty this 
| As 


on of parliament, 
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Geo. II. was the principal one, which brought on great debates, The like 
1742-3. conſciencious part of the houſe, who had been zealous in after 
— promoting the gin act, looked upon the repeal of it to be a ing 
5 kind of licence granted to the people for poiſoning themſelves, It w, 
Great de- and therefore oppoſed it with great vigour. It was, on the 591 
ne fache in Other hand, urged, that the prohibition of ſpirituous liquors MW A fri 

che houſe of had been found impracticable, it being impoſſible to prevent mitt. 
commons, the clandeſtine ſale of them; that a high duty was next to a whe! 
probibition ; that the duty propoſed was at firſt ſufficiently in t 
high, but might be encreaſed if found practicable. Upon z all o 
motion, therefore, to recommit the reſolution, it paſſed in and 
the negative, and that and all the other reſolutions on the tract 
ſame head were carried into an act, which went through the muſt 
houſe of commons. 1A +> ant regat 
This act, however, in the houſe of lords, met with an un- prine 
uſual and vigorous oppoſition. It was known the biſhops Lon 
could not be decently for it, and that the ſupplies for the cur- Saru! 
rent year in a great meaſure depended upon its ſucceſs. Up- chief 
| on its being read a firſt time, and the commiſſiqners of exciſe of B 
| ordered to attend, the lord Hervey moved, that ſeveral emi- field, 
nent phyſicians ſhould be ordered to attend at the ſame time, On t 
to prove to the houſe the pernicious conſequences of dram- duke 

drinking. But the lords in the admigiſtration conſidering that MW and 
this motion was only calculated for delay, and that the phyſicians deba 
could tell the houſe nothing new upon the head, his motion trout 
was oppoſed, and ſet aſide by a majority of 33 againſt 17. that 

| | h = the 
of March 1743, (together with exceeding in the whole the ſum 40 
the ſum herein after granted to of 518,600 1. together with the coulc 
his majeſty, this ſeſſion of par- ſaid ſum of 418,400 l. remain- geſt 
liament, for licences to ſell ſpiri- ing unpaid of exchequer bills iſ- ee 

tuous liquors, or ſtrong waters ſued purſuant to the ſaid act of bl 
by retail) be ſubject to the ſame the 12th year of his late majeſ- 1 
rules and methods as were pre- ty's reign, wh ch ſhall be charged in th 
ſcribed concerning the circula- upontheſaidduties granted to his the - 
ting and paying off the ſame ex- majeſty this ſeſſion of parlia- I thit 
chequer bills, in and by the a& ment, for licenſes to ſell ſpiritu- vente 
paſſed in the 12th year of king ous liquors or ſtrong waters by mear 
George I. for laying a duty up- retail. DT it wi 
on all victuaile:s and retailers of That the ſum of 12,4921. 2% of '& 
beer and ale within the weekly 53d. now remaining in the ex. jeg , 

bills of mortality. | chequer, being the overplus of J 

That towards raiſing the ſup- the grants for the ſervice of the rome 
ply granted to his majeity, his year 1742, be iſſued and applied 1 thit 
majeſty may be enabled to bor- towards making good the ſopply religi 
row by loan of exchequer bills ban 
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As the bench of biſhops could not well vote for a bill that, Geo, II. 
like this, had the appearance of licenſing drunkenneſs, when, -1742-3- 
after the ſecond reading of it, a motion was made for. its be · —— 
ing committed, a very long and vigorous debate followed. GENES 
It was carried, however, in the affirmative, by a majority of 1 
9 lords and 23 proxies, againſt 38 lords and 16 proxies. 
A freſh debate happened upon it when it came into the com- 
mittee, and the lords. having been every time ſummoned 
when it was e the per began to be greatly intereſted 
in the conſequences. The miniſter, with great abilities in 
all other reſpects, was not thought to excell in financing, 
and ſome of his enemies were in hopes, could they either pro- , 
tract the time, or throw out the bill, the whole of his ſchemes 
muſt fall to the ground. A great party in the houſe, without 
regarding the bill as affecting the miniſter, oppoſed it upon 
principle. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of 
London, Exeter, St. Aſaph, Norwich, Briſtol, Glouceſter, 
Sarum, Oxford, Chicheſter, oppoſed it vigorouſly; and the 
chief ſpeakers againſt it amongſt the lay lords, were the duke 
of Bedford, the earls of Aylesford, Sandwich, and Cheſter- 
field, lord viſcount Lonſdale, lord 'Talbot, and lord Hervey. 
On the other hand, it was as ftrenuouſly ſupported by the 
duke of Newcaſtle, the earls of Cholmondley, Ilay, and-Bath, 
| and the lords Carteret and Bathurſt. In the courſe of the 
debate, the friends of the bill did not give themſelves much 
| trouble to juſtify it upon principle, but they plainly proved, 
that the government ought to avail itſelf of the paſſion which 
they could not reſtrain, and that the operations of . the war 
: depended upon its ſucceſs. The — — party did all they 
could to retard the paſſing it; and the reader may eaſily ſug- 
geſt to himſelf the material arguments on both ſides, which 
were often attended with ſallies of wit and humour. One The earl of 
noble lord in particular concluded his ſpeech againſt the bill CN 
in the following manner, when a motion was made againſt | 
the commitment of the bill. For my own part, my lords, 
I think the tax now propoſed much worſe than the tax in- 
vented by Veſpaſian's ways and means men: it is not only 
mean and ſordid, but it is vicious to the laſt, degree; becauſe _ 
it will encourage and promote that vice, which is the parent 
of every other vice. If your lordſhips, therefore, ſhould re- 
je that motion, and proceed in the committee, when you 
come to the preamble, 1 ſhall propoſe an amendment, which 
I think a very neceſſary one, for the ſake of truth as well as 
religion. In that part of the preamble where it is ſaid, . By 
and with the advice and conſent of the lords ſpiritual and 
| | * tem- 
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Geo. II. 6 temporal, 1 hope your lordſhips will leave out the word 
— . te ſpiritual;“ for it wit bring a ſcandal upon the religion of 
- the reeds. to bave it recorded in our, law books, that dhe te- 


It is carried 
on a divi- 


State lottery 


voted. 


Other reſo- 


lutions, 


See note a 
p. 601. 
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bench gave their conſent to ſuch a wicked bill. 2 Yer 


| des it is falſe in fact; for ſome of them have appeared 


openly and avowedly againſt it; and 1 do not find . any 
one bf them will advife or conſent to ä 

But notwithſtanding all the wit and all the vatious- -afth 
employed to poſtpone or defeat 175 bill, it paſſed, upon the 


2 5th of February, by a majority of 59 lords preſent, and 2: 


proxies, againft 38 lords preſent and 17 proxies. "The 


ſing of it was, however, attended by a rong proteſt 125 
by 24 peers, of whom ten were biſhops. 
The miniſter did not at all We himſelf, even without 


| doors; by carrying through this bill; becauſe every one knew 


that, in fact, the evil oppoſed in the bill would ſubſiſt the 
ſame, and perhaps worſe, if the bill did not paſss. 

On the Sch of February the committee of ways and means 
in the houſe of commons came to the following reſolution, 


which will explain to the reader the great motives which the 


one party had in puſhing through, and the other in oppoling 
the above bill. 


6 Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, | 


that towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his majeſty, the 


ſum of one million be raiſed by annuities at 31. per cent. 


per annum, and the ſum of 800, ocol. by way of lottery to 
be attended with annuities, after the rate of 31. per cent. pet 
annum; which ſaid feveral annuities ſhall be transferable at 
_ bank of England, and charged upon the ſeveral duties 
oh ſpirituous liquors granted to his majeſty this ſeflion of 
parliament.” 
By another reſolution of the ſame committee, the Hes 
and duties granted to king George I. by laying a duty upon 


all victuallers and retailers of beer and ale within the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter, and the bills of mortality, were 


repealed from the 24th of June following. 
The next reſolution of the ſame committee, charged the 


payment of the principal ſum of 48 1, 400 l. (which was be- 
fore charged upon the ſaid repealed duties) upon the duties 


granted for licenſes to ſell ſpiritubus liquors by retail. 
By the next refolution, his majeſty is enabled to borrow 


by loans or exchequer bills, 518,6001. which together with 
the above-mentioned ſum of 481, 400 l. are to be charged 
upon the ſaid duties. 
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By thoſe reſolutions, which all of them paſſed into an act, Geo. II. 

the reader may ſee how much the government was. intereſted 17423. 
in carrying the repeal of the gin - act into execution; and on 
the 4th of March the ſame committee reſolved, that it was 
their opinĩon one million ſhould be granted to his majeſty. out 
of the ſinking fund, towards raiſing the ſupply granted that 
year. Thus it appears, that the new miniſters were far from 
being novices. in the arts of financing; for when the whole 
of the grants. this ſeſſion came to be ſummed up, it appeared 
that a ſum of 418,6081. 10s. 2d. was provided by the com- 
mittee of ways and means more than had been granted by 
the committee of ſupply *. I | | Tr 

This liberality of the parliament was the more mottifying Inftrutions 
to the oppoſition without doors, as great pains had been taken wembers. 
all over the kingdom to obtain addreſſes from conſtituents to 
their members, inſtructing and even requiring them to enter 
upon no buſineſs relating to ſupplies, before they had receiv- 
ed full ſatisfaction in having the place and penſion, the tri- 
ennial and other bills which Gy termed conſtitutional, paſſed. 
In conſequence of thoſe inſtructions, a place bill was Place, lll 
moved for this ſeſſion, and the motion was ſeconded: by fir December 
Watkin Williams Wynne, The uſual topics in its favour - 
were ſtrengthned by the mention of the behaviour of ſeveral 
gentlemen who had accepted of places, which was alledged 
to be the reverſe of what it had been when they were plain 


country gentlemen. The chancellor of the exchequer, at 


| The account ſtands thus. 
November 26. - ; | EEE. woe Ws 


I, 8. 7 d. 
The land tax ſuppoſed to be — 2;000000 o o 6 
December 18. 5 v h £ 
Tne malt tax ſuppoſed to be Foo, ooo © © | 


The duties upon ſpirituous liquors, afterwards 
granted as a fund for borrowing ——— 
Tne duties upon licenſes, and afterwards grant- | 

ed as a fund for borrowing, beſides what is 3 
due upon the London victuallers duty, the | 3 * 
ſum of — mm— — 4 F TOE. 
February 9. AE 5 
Beſides the funds laſt e . aer was = WD 
day granted the overplus of the grants for | F 
75 then 2 in the eachequer, 22,492 £52 
being . — — | : 
March 4. 5 | 
From the ſinking fund —ʃPTʃ—Pd — 1,000,000 © o 
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6s | - THE HISTORY - 
Geo. II. whom this reflection was chiefly levelled, profeſſed himſelf 
1742-3. to be as great, if not a greater, friend, than ever he had bee 
to the place-bill, but that the time was improper ; as his ma- 
— by jeſty's councils now admitted perſons who were ' zealous 
cellor of the friends to ſuch a bill; and that if it was brought in, before 
exchequer, they had an opportunity to remove certain prejudices Which 
had been ſcattered round the throne by the former counſellors, 
- againſt the bill, it might prove the ground of a breach he- 
tween his majeſty and his people, and give the greateſt ad. 
vantages to the common enemies of both. For theſe rea- 
ſons, fir, concluded he, though I am as great a friend as ever 
to the bill now propoſed, though I ſhall be ready to em- 
brace the firſt-favourable opportunity for having it paſſed into 
a law, yet I am againſt puſhing for it at preſent, eſpecially 
as I have, I think, good reaſon for believing that I ſhall, in 
a very ſhort time, have the pleaſure of ſeeing it readily agreed 
to by every branch of the legiſlature,” _ 8 
Ihough very great exceptions were taken at this ſpeech, 
yet the conſiderate and diſintereſted part of the houſe reflected 
upon the ſituation of affairs, and upon the compliances which 
his majeſty had already made to the ſenſe of his parliament; 
but above all, it was known that a bill of that kind had been 
for ſome time under deliberation, and that there remained 
but a very few difficulties to be got over in order to bring 
it in early next ſeſſion. Upon thoſe conſiderations, and that 
there might be no appearance of an endeavour to compel his 
majeſty to do what he was voluntarily. diſpoſed to do, the 
end the mo- motion for bringing in the bill was rejected by a majority of 
tion thrown , 
out, 221 againſt 196. | | 
The broaa But a plan of a new adminiſtration had been by this time 
bottom formed, and it was intended, as the phraſe then went, to widen 
{.neme. the bottom of government by an univerſal comprehenſion in 
the ſervice of his majeſty and the public, of all gentlemen of 
all denominations who were not legally incapacitated. The 
enemies of the late miniſter thought their numbers ſufficient 
for that purpoſe, as it was pretty well known ſome difference 
had riſen between the preſent miniſter and his aſſociates; on 
account of the vaſt ſums which were neceſſary to be carried 
Motion for Out in ſpecie for the purpoſes of the war. But previous to 
reviving the any motion on that head, on the iſt of December a motion 


committee 7 | | nnainti 46 7 - 
againſt the Was made in the houſe of commons for appointing & a com 


earl of Or- Mittce to enquire into the conduct of Robert earl of Orford, 
during the laſt ten years of his being firſt commiſſioner of the 

treaſury, and chancellor and under treaſurer of his majelty's : 
exchequer.“ . | 
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This motion was plainly calculated to render the oppoſers Geo. II. 
of it odious. But the aim was in a great meaſure loſt. The 1742-3. 
ſum-of the enquiry into the earl's domeſtic management,. 
bad fallen fur Sir of the public: expectation; and the par- 
liamenit was poſſeſſed of all the papers that could give the 
neceſſuty lights for an efiquiry into his foreign conduct. The 
motion, therefore, was treated as tending to divert the at- 
tention of the hquſe from the great affairs of government, troun 8 
and upon à diviſion of 253 againſt 186, it was rejected. fon. 

On the igth of January the houſe of commons voted an Addreſſes to 
addreſs to his majeſty, That he would be graciouſiy pleaſed his majeſiy. 
to concert meaſures for furniſhing all forces in the pay of | 

Great Britain (as far as it is poſſible) with the product and 
manufactures of this kingdom.” To which his majeſty an- 
ſwerec, * That he was always deſirous to give encourage», 
ment to the manufactures of this kingdom, ſo far as it is 
poſſible, and may be confiſtegt with the public ſervice,” , 

The ſame day another motion was made, ** to. addreſs his 
majefty to lay before the houſe copies of all conventions or 
engagements entered into between his majeſty and the queen 
of Hungary or the king of Sardinia, for paying 300, ooo l. 
to her, and 200, ooo l. to him, out of the ſupplies of laſt 
year.” As this motion ſeemed to be a matter of mere, dan- 
gerous, curioſity, and tending to diſcover, perhaps, the moſt 
important tranſactions of the war during its dependence, it 
was rejected without a diviſion. 1 

But the ſtrongeſt point which the 2 in the oppo/ Debates a- 
ſition now wanted to bring againſt thoſe in the adminiſtra- bout remit- 
e Ion, was the management of the vaſt remittances, neceſſary tinte to the 
n Mfor paying the troops in Britiſh pay abroad. Mr. Gore, a e 
n merchant of very great eminence, had been the ordinary re- 
mitter for the government for the payment of the troops; and 
upon their being ordered abroad, he propoſed, on the agth 
of April 1742, to the lords of the treaſury, to give his bills 
on Amſterdam for ſuch ſums as ſhould be wanting for the 
ſervice of the ſaid troops, upon his receiving the value there- 
of at the rate of 10 guilders 115 ſtivers current money of 
Amſterdam for each pound ſterling. | N 
By this the reader is to underſtand, that for every 20 ſhil- 
lings Mr. Gore received in London, he was to pay no more 
at Amſterdam than 10 guilders 11 ſtivers; and his propoſal 
was agreed to by the lords of the treaſury, without their treat- 
ing with any other remitter. But the current exchange be- 
tween London and Amſterdam being then at the rate of 10 
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yy 


ys 


his euilders 18 ſtivers for a pound ſterling, ſome gentlemen - 
" 24 3 thought 
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Geo II. thought that 7! ſtivers profit upon every pound ſterling in ſo 
1742-3. very large a ſum, was too great. Accordingly, on the 17thof, 


for only two or three remittances at the rate of 10 guilders 


from which uncertainty the government, as I apprehend, 


July 1742, Mr. Gore gave in another propoſal, offering to 
remit at the rate of 10 guilders 13 ſtivers per pound ſterling, 
not doubting, but in caſe the rate of exchange ſhould, decline 
their lordſhips would give him relief. The board agreed, 
likewiſe to this propoſal for the next remittances. But on 
the 26th of October 1742, Wilkinſon and Muilman, two 
very eminent Dutch merchants reſiding at London, gavetin, 
other propoſals to the board of treafury, offering to remit at 
the rate of 10 guilders 16 ftivers per pound ſterling. This 
they propoſed to do by tranſporting foreign gold or ſpecie to 
keep up the courſe of exchange: but they ſaid they intended 
to remit as much by bills of exchange on Amſterdam and 


Other places to be negociated there, as the nature of the affair 


would permit. e „„ 

The lords of the treaſury referred Mr. Gore's and Mr. 
Muilman's propoſals to Mr. Pelham, who was then pay- 
maſter of the forces. Mr. Pelham having accordingly weigh- 
ed, with his uſual candor, which was very great, both propo- 
ſals, applied to ſome gentlemen of undoubted credit and re- 
putation, as he certified in his anſwer to the treaſury-board, 
and one of them of great experience in thoſe matters, and 
quite unconnected with the affairs of the government, whoſe 
opinion it was, „That the propoſal of Mr. Gore, Mr. Gul- 
fton, and Mr. Poyntz, at the rate of 10 guilders 13 ſtivers 
current money of Holland, conſidering the great ſums that 
will probably be remitted this year, are rather bold under- 
takings than ctherwiſe, and that in their opinion, if accept- 
ed, will tend to the ſervice of the public.” Mr. Pelham 
likewiſe obſerved, that the certainty of Mr. Gore's remit- 
tances, who tranſacted theſe affairs at the houſe of meſſieurs 
Pells and Clifford, was a great ſecurity to the government; 
becauſe whatever ſums might be required, there could be no 
danger of a diſappointment. ©* Upon the whole, continued 
he in his anſwer, as I have made the beſt inquiry I could within 
the time allotted me, I beg leave to. obſerve to your lord- 
ſhips, that if meſſieurs Muilman and Wilkinſon ps 
carry on theſe remittances at the rates they propoſe, the dit- 
ference of 3 ſtivers upon every pound ſterling will be a great. 
advantage to the public. But as they propoſe to make trial 


16 ſtivers per pound ſterling, without fixing any continuance 
of time or certainty of the ſum they will remit at that rate, 
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meſſieuts Gulſton and Poyntz, look upon themſelves a8 
bound by their propoſals for one year certain; and in con- 
ſideration that, for the time paſt, this ſervice has been car- 


ried on with great exactneſs and punQuality, which is of the 


greateſt conſequence to the public, I ſubmit it to your lord - 
ſhips, whether the preſent advantages ariſing by theſe pro- 


poſals, will be thought a proper inducement to your lord- 


ſhips to put this tranſaction into, other hands, and whether 
any alterations in this affair, at this juncture, may not be at- 
tended with great inconveniencittes. 

« As it is neceflary forthwith to make a large remittance 


for the ſervice of the troops abroad, I humbly. pray your lord- 


ſhips directions, which is ſubmitted to your lordſhips. 

But four days before this report was made, Muilman and 
Wilkinſon delivered to the pay-maſter another propoſal, viz. 
« That they are ready to furniſh at Amſterdam, all the 
money that may be neceſſary for his majeſty's ſervice, at the 
rate of 10 guilders 16' ſtivers current money for the pound 
ſterling, for ſuch a term of time, as contracts of that nature 
are generally made, the value of their bills being paid them 


in the ſame manner as it has been paid to the preſent con- 


tractors, or is cuſtomary in the like caſe; and that if any 
other perſon makes propoſals for a fixed time, they are ready 


to do ſo too.“ 1755 1 0 
Upon the 11th of the ſame month, the ſame gentlemen, 


Muilman and Wilkinſon, preſented to the board of treaſury 


the following memorial : Ht 
C May it pleaſe your lordſhips, 


o % „ 
7 


a propoſal for remitting to Amſterdam all the money that 


may be neceſſary for his majeſty's ſervice, in the ſame man- 


ner as we are informed the former remitters have lately done, 
without ſaying for what preciſe time. But it being intimated 
to us yeſterday, that one of thoſe gentlemen had ſaid, that 


he underſtood it for a year; if that is the time your lordſhips 


deſire to receive propoſals for, we have one ready to deliver, 


or elſe defire to abide, by that delivered to the pay- maſter 


9 


general.“ | | | 
Notwithſtanding theſe propoſals, the lords of the treaſury, 
on mature deliberation, as well for the reaſons ſtated in Mr. 
Pelham's report, as for the allowed ability of the remitters 
correſpondence in Holland, and the contract for the remit- 
tances being for a time certain, and. the experience they have 
e Qqz Z had 


* * 
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_ 
maß be laid under great difficulties, and thereby the public Geo- II. 
ſervice may ſuffer ; and as Mr. Gore has aſſured, that be, 1742-3. 
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On Friday laſt we delivered to the pay - maſter general * t 
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Geo. II. hai of the punQual, and effectual manner in which, they ha 
1742-3 hitherto been cartied on, and from the great and (OA 
—— detriment it would be to the public, ſeryice if any interruptian 
thould happen in the payment of the forces, by making, any 
alterations in the contract at this time, were of opinion. 
would be for the intereſt of the public to accept the pro- 
poſals therein mentioned of meſſieurs Gore, Gu on, at 
oyntz.“ 6nd Toyo 
Some abuſes with regard to the remitting money to [a- 
maica having been mentioned in the report of the ſecret 
committee againſt the earl of Orford, and great ſtreſs haying 
been laid upon them, the gentlemen in the oppoſition Iabgu- 
ed to prove, that the contract with Mr. Gore was a job like. 
wiſe, becauſe Mr. Muilman had offered to ſerve the publi 
cheaper. Accordingly motions were .made for papers to | 
laid before the houſe, to inform the members what ſums: had 
been remitted to Amſterdam for the queen, of Hungary and 
the king of Sardinia's uſe, and at what rate of exchange 
they were remitted ; with ſeveral other papers to the fame 
purpoſe; But on the 21% of February a motion being made, | 
That the proper officer do lay before the houſe copies.of 
the letters or memorials of Mr. Wilkinſon and Mr, Muyil- 
man to the treaſurer, (relating to their remitting of the .pub-» 
lic money abioad) in the months of June and Octobet laſt, 
and on the 11th of January laſt.” This motion introduced 
a long debate, in which Mr. Pelham defended with great 
e ftrengih of reaſoning, the report he had given in favour of 
Mr. Gore's propoſal ; and it appearing, doubtfu] whether the 
other party could without remitting ſpecie* keep up the 
courſe of exchange, the motion was rejectzd upon a diviſion 
of 119 againit 77. A reſolution, however, paſſed for laying 
before the houſe copics of the minutes of the treaſury,..con- 
taining © all the contracts or agreements made with ſir Hensy 
Furneſs from the iſt of January 1703, for the remitting 
money abroad during the war;“ and a peremptory day was 
appointed for taliii.g the whole affair of the remittances, into 


conſideration. Mean while, ſeveral of the moit conſiderable 
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made, 


and a day 
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whole at- | 22 
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88 The quantity of bullion and coin exported November, 245, 
1704, for three years, ending at the Michaelmas before, was as 
ioilows : | a ys 
Ingots and coin, foreign gold, 
Foteign ſilver, bulhion, 
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8. F ENGLAND. 651 
remitters and merchants of London were ordered to attend Geo. II. 
the houſe. 8 9 | 3 ts we 3 W 41742 3. 

The intention of the gentlemen, in the oppoſition by all 
thoſe preparations, was to diſtreſs, and, if poſſible, phtain a 
cenſure upon, the Jords of the treaſury for not complying _ 
with the offers of Meſſrs. Muilman and Wilkinſon. Mr. 

Waller and Mr. Bance, an eminent merchant in London, 

both of them members, were j; the oppoſition, and 

keen for the enquiry. They were perfectly maſters of the 

ſubject, and it happened that the merchants who. were moſt _ 

converſant in thoſe matters, were very little ſollicitous about 

concerning themſelves in the affair. The defence of the con- - 

tract, therefore, reſted principally upon Mr. Pelham, who hs 

without diſguiſing any one circumſtance attending it, made 

the houſe ſo ſenſible of the danger ariſing from any new. con- 

tract, that a motion being made for the chairman of the com- 5 84% 

mittee to leave the chair, it was carried in the affirmative The enquiry 

by a majority of 211 againſt 182. — a ONNGE, 
On the th of February a motion was made, „ That an Motion for 

humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that he will be papers, 

graciouſly pleaſed to give directions, that there may be laid 

before this houſe copies of all memorials, repreſentations, and 

declarations which have been ſent either to his majeſty or his 

miniſters by the queen of Hungary or her A ae nay 

his majeſty or his miniſters to the queen of Hungary or her ai 20 

miniſters, and of all letters which have been ſent to his ma- 

jeſty's miniſters by. the miniſters of the queen of Hungary, 

or by his majeſty's miniſters tq the miniſters of the queen 

of Hungary; with copies of the reſpective anſwers to ſuch 

memorials, repreſentations, declarations, and letters, relating 

to the ſtate of the war in the empire, and the ſupport . 

intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria, ſince the iſt of September 


1 


This motion, dangerous, unconſtituti 


5 | nſtitutional, and. unreaſon- rejected, and 
able as it was, bore a long debate. The. friends of it, on why. | 
one hand, repreſented how very reaſonable it was that the par- | 
liament ſhould be fully inſtructed in an affair that had coſt 
ſuch immenſe ſums of money. But their chief aim was to 
fix upon the late, or the preſent, miniſtry the charge of hav- 
ing contrived that partition of the Pruſſian dominions Which 
had fo greatly diſguſted his Pruſſian majeſty, and had been 
the cauſe of ſuch immenſe expences to England. On the other mo- 
other hand it was urged, that if ſuch a motion ſhould paſs, tions, | 
no court in Europe could be ſafe in dealing in confidence 
with that of England. That the tranſactions between two 


244 courts 


8 
\ 
5 
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Geo. II. courts might be, and generally were, of ſuch a nature, th 


1742-3. were they publiſhed, the whole operations depending 1 
tbem might be eaſily obviated and fruſtrated, and conſequent». 
ly, that nothing could be more prejudicial to the queen of: 
Hungary, than, the agreeing to fuch a motion. It was 25 


ther urged, that if, upon every little rumour ar ſuſpicion, 4 
houſe of arliament ſhould order a royal cabinet to be thrown” 
open before them, all eotiftitutional prerogative was at an 
end; and that the criſis was ſo favourable for her Hungarian. 
majeſty, as to call for thanks to the adminiftration rather. 
than for an enquiry into their conduct. Upon thoſe and many 
rejefted, other arguments, the motion was rejected by a majority 
| 212 againſt 154. a | 
Motion for February 10, a motion was made, „That an 1 humble 20. 
Fruflan Jreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that he will be graciouſſ 


ken pleaſed to communicate to this houſe copies of all declara- 
ANA tions, memorials or repreſentations, letter or preces of letters, . 


and an account of all verbal communications from the king 
of Pruffia or his miniſters, to his majeſty or his miniſters, or 
to the States General or their miniſters, and by them. com- 
municated to his majeſty or his miniſters, relating to any 
auxiliary or foreign forces entering into Germany in ſupport, 

of the queen of Hungary,” 
Foundation This motion had a much better foundation than the for- 
for iti. mer. The king of Pruſſia bad intimated great uneaſineſs at 
the ſtate of affairs in Germany, where he ſaid the emperor. 


was upon the point of being dethroned. The queen of Hung 
gary was maſter of his dominions, and in all appearance 4 


total revolution of the Germanic ſyſtem was about to take 
place. His Pruſſian majeſty made no difficulty in declaring, 
that notwithſtanding the treaty of Breſlau, he could not be an 
unconcerned ſpectator of ſuch oppreſſions of the Imperial 
dignity, which, as an elector of the empire, he was bound 
to ſupport. He hinted at the fame time, that as a Germa 
ſovereign, he could wiſh that the government of England 
would not think of ſending their army into Germany, be- 
cauſe he muſt behold the introduction of any foreign troops 
there with great diſguſt and jealouſy. The queſtion, hows 
ever, upon the motion being called for, it was carried in 
the negative by a majority of 148 againſt 130. | 
: The next motion made was, “ That an humble addreſs 
85 be preſented to his majeſty, that he will be graciouſly pleaſed 
do communicate to this houſe copies of all declarations, me- 
morials or repreſentations, letters or preces of letters, from the 
king of Sweden or his miniſters, to his majeſty or his mink 


ein 


4 5 . 8.33 25 
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ſters concerning the Heſſian forces (now in the L 
tries) marching or not marching into Germany, together 173. * 


o ENG E A N D. 


with the anſwer given by his majeſty or his mimiſters relating 


thereunto.” As this motion was built upon the ſame prin- 


ciples as the former, it was likewiſe rejected; but the mak 
ing it occaſioned various ſpeculations whoa. doors, which, 
were afterwards i in a great meaſure juſtified. * 


But the me remarkable motion made dork this bete, Remarkable 
17, which was, That an humble nn. 

y, that he would be gra- 

ciouſly pleaſed, if it be neceſſary to march an army into Ger- 


was that of Feb 
addreſs ur preſented to his 


many, to order all the mercenaries in the pay of Great Bri- 


tain to that ſervice, in conſideration of the yu reat diſtance, 


charge, and inconveniency it will be to the Britiſh troops; 
5 that part of the ſaid Britiſh troops be left in the Low 
ountries, if any of the forces we now pay abroad are to re- 


main there; and humbly to beſeech his majeſty that he will, 
in compaſſion to the diffs eſſes and poverty of this nation, eaſe | 
us of the burthen and expence of the 6000 Heſßans, if they 
do not march, or cannot act in the empire; and that if 6000 
men are wanting in the Low Countries, that they may be 
ſupplied from our own numerous (otherwiſe mme | 


army at home.” | 
This motion was, upon the ſame principles chat the for- 


mer ones were, e likewiſe by a N of 182 againſt 


1 30. 
Very little more need be ſaid with regard to the tranſac- 
tions of this ſeſſion of partiament, which was far from being 


ſo productive of good laws as had been uſual of late years. 


The chief not here taken notice of, was an act to explain 
and amend the laws touching the eleQions of members to 
ſerve for the commons in parliament for that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, and to reſtrain the partiality and re- 
zulate the conduct of returning officers at ſuch elections. 


On the 21ſt of April his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion End of the | 
by a ſpeech from the throne, in which he dellyered himſelf can. 7 


in the following words: 


That this nation, and the common cauſe, cy ren the Part of the 
te moſt beneficial fruits of your vigorous reſolutions, [ have, _ 


FLY af requiſition of the uw of Hungary, ordered my * 
10 in conjunction with the Auſtrian troops, to paſs the 
6 Rhine, as auxiliaries to her Hungarian majeſty, and for 
« her ſuppprt and affiſtance, and to oppoſe any dangerous 
5 meaſures that might affect the balance and liberties of Eu- 


ie: fope, or hinder the re-eltnbliſhment of the public tran- . 
-w „„ 
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were as yet principals in the quarrel, - 
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quiflity, upon juſt and folid foundations. \ I have 
«Aa {iropg. | 
ie the Welt Indies, in order to carry on the great work o 
« diftrefling, our enemies the Spaniards, and reducing them, 
4. to ſafe and honourable terms of peace, as well as of main- 
« taining the rights of navigation and commerce belong nging 
« to my ſubjects: and from the former of theſe — 
* my allies in Italy haue found, and ſtill continue to receive 


e a moſt uſeful and advantageous ſupport.” The lord 


chancellor, by his majelly's command, then Nn, 
ee the ee eee e a 4 


© Ha F. XIII. 


General refletion—K: 'ng goes to Hadrver—Cafe of * 


Higbland regiment — Progreſs of the war in Germany 
 —Bararians defeated by prince Charles at Branau— 
Munich reteken—T he emperor retires to Auſburgm. 
dee of cardinal Fleury be march of the Engliſh 
and their: alites into Germany Scheme of lord Stair 
His declarotion—Dutch declare for the queen of Hun 
giry— His Britonnic majeſty arrives at his army in 


 Germaiy—The ory efeated at ihe battle of Be, 
tingen.— Neutra iiy of the emperor— T be French eva- 


cuate the empire — An g:eaunt of the famous negotiations | 
at Hanau—Battle of Campo Santo in Hay be 
treaty 'of Worms —Genoeſe proteſt againſt it Duteb* 
Join the allies —Prince Charles fails in bis A 7 
the me ET gnation of lord Stair. 


tannic majeſty, as the emperor did upon his moſt Sui 
majeſty, for ſupport; and yet neither France nor Englan 

The queen of Hun- 
gary, who had been forced to take up arms, could not now 
be perſuaded to lay them down; and the emperor, who bad 
compe!led her into the war, now ſued for peace, without 
being able to obtain it, though he offered in bis own, and 
in the name of the French, to ale all the Auſtrian 


Jominions, , The queen of Hungary and the . of Sardir 


an Mediterranean, and another ys 


HE intermixture of the intereſts of wales Ct N 
the opening of the campaigns of this year, was very 
particular. The queen of Aue ry depended upon his Brit 


nia, 


+” AE ENGEAND "as 

| . rie againſt the Spaniards, had claims upon Ged. IE / 
———— and nothing hut the common dread they had of 1743. 
the haufe of Rburbon, cu have prevented: them from . 
ing to an open braach, whilſt Spain, we ws a principal in ; 
the war againſt Great Britain, riſked even her poſſeſſion of the * 
* eſt, Ladies. on which the very exiſtence of her * 3 
d. „„ 
reignty for the ſon of her ambitious queen! The prinees - 
the. empire beheld, without:any jealouſy, the per e 
ſevered from the houſt of Auftria; and veſted in a prince; PD 
had no power to make; himſelf be dreaded, hk rave; was: - 

viſibly, burthenſoine:ts. his allies, and defpical) e amongtÞ 

his vaſſals. "Ie king of Pruſſia, though ſutrounded by te 
tumult of war, was culibenting i in his own — — the arts wm 
of peace, but with a vigilance, that kept him alwa wane 

for action; while: Great Britain, at peace within eelelf, — ago 

without any enemies flie had the leaſt — to dread, was 

carrying all the terrors of war into oountries, disjoined — 

her by ſituation, and unconnected with her in intereſt. | 

But the faith of treaties,” and the honour of — 
cannot : dif] penſe with inconveniencies- of that kind. The 
faith of the e Britiſh nation had been again and again 7 
- plighted ſor the ſupport of the pragmatic ſanction, and 
eril can be conſidered: ſo dreadful, as the breach of national 
faith is infamous. It is plain, that it was py row ie NNN 
alone that determined his Britannic majeſty this year to take his Britannie 
the field in perſon at the head of his troops. On the 2 geh fate glace in 
of April, the ſolowing were the Jords juſtices appointed for the war 
governing the kingdom in his majefty's abſenee. His grace Regency 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the right honourable the lord aYpointed. 
chancellor, duke of Grafton, duke of Dorſet, duke of De- | 
vonſhire, duke of Newcaſtle, duke of Bolton, earl of Har- 
rington, earl of Bath, eat of Wilmington, marquis of Twee- 
dale, duke: of Montague, duke of Richmond, earl of Pem-- 
broke, ear} of Winchelſea, earl of hay, lord aun — 
Carteret, and Henry Pelham, eſa ; 2 

On - $f th of the ſame month. his majeſty; with his 
royal: s the duke of Cumberland, ſet out from St. 

James's rating] but the wind proving unfavourable, w 3 
_ Fri riday the 6th of May, before he arrived at Hanover. 

Before: is departure, he made the following large —— 
tion of general- officer. General of horſe, Philip Honey- of general. 
wood general of foot, lord Mark Ker; lieutenant- Wee e 
Clement Neill, fir John Arnot, bart. William ene 


mn Cornwal, * Harriſon, Thomas Howard, _ 


, 
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Geo. II. Cope, John L _— major- generals, Charles duke of Rich: 8 
1743: -_ John Guiſe, William Anne, earl of Albemarle, his | 
- royal highneſs William duke of Cumberland, George Read, f 
Stephen Cornwallis, Archibald Hamilton, John earl of Rothes zi { 
brigadier-generals, Alexander Irwin, Richard St. George, | ; 
John Campbel, William Blakeney, William . Handaſyde, ; 
 Humphry Bland, James Oglethorp, John lord Dan 1 
Charles duke of Marlbos , 
On the 2 of April, Peter Comphunl; John Ne Richards ay 1 
Philips, Roger Handaſyde, Henry Hawley, efqrs; and James: 1 
lord Tyrawley, were made lieutenant generals; and a few 3 
days aſter, James Scot, elq; and Daniel O'Carrol, were =—_ 4 
to their number. 8 
Cafe of the Soon after the e of TR anjeſty, an affair, ads <4 
= oY inconſiderable in itſelf, happened, which threw London itſelf : 
into a conſternation ; the effe of long ſecurity and dane : 
in luxury, It had been thought in the late reign'n I 
to raiſe ſome companies of well affected Highlanders, to pre- 2 
ſerve the peace of the Highlands of Scotland. It is more 1 
than probable, that when they were raiſed, they had no idea 
of being employed in any other ſervice; r they were very d 
uſeful in ſuppreſſing the robberies and inroads of their ill- 4 
affected countrymen upon one another, as well as upon the : 
inhabitants of the Lowlands. As thoſe Highlanders had a 1 
genius ſor arms, they were eaſily diſciplined; and their pay 0 
enabling them in their own country to live far above the * 
rate of the common people, their companies were formed of F 
the better ſort of the inhabitants; nor was there ever any * 
difficulty in recruiting them with the choiceſt men. In ſhort, ol 
R they grew ſo famous for their regularity, ſobriety, and mili- om 
| tary diſcipline, that they were regimented, and the command of th 
them being given to lord Semple, they were ordered to march A 
to London. Before they arrived there, which they did in fo 
excellent order, his majeſty was gone to Hanover; but they mn 
were on the 14th of May reviewed by general Wade upon al 
F inchley common, and next day ordered to march to Graveſ- . B 
part of it end. This they exclaimed againſt, as a breach of the terms Te 
deſerts on which they had liſted; and on the 17th of the ſame: hi 
month, about one hundred. and fifty of them mutinied, and | fe 
marched off in a body towards their own country; their num . by 
bers, however, diminiſhed, either by returning to their duty, N 
| or by taking ſeparate roads, to one hundred, and theſe point - * 
ed their march towards Oundle, i in Northamptonſhire, where ce 
finding themſelves purſued, they took poſt in a wood, and wh 
el themſelves into a defenſive figure. Mean while, ap- en 


LOB ENGL AMP... aa 
tain Ball, of 3 Wade's regiment of horſe, was order- Geo. II. 
ed by general Blakeney to go in ſearch of them, and in a 1743. 
ſhort time they were heard . in the wood, which was in 
veſted, by general Blakeney. But, before this, the deſerters l 
had entered into a ſeparate treaty, with major Creed, a juſtice © rn 8 ge. 
of peace in that country, and finding tbemſelves entirely _ RO 
ſupported, they admitted of a parley with captain Ball, and 
ſurrendered to general Blakeney, who was by this time come 
up, without any bloodſhed. They were then ſent priſoners! They are 
to, the Tower of London, where three of them were: ſhot, the CO 
the reſt were ſent to Jamaica, and the main body of the re- leaders exe- 
giment. to F landers, where they afterwards ea ee, e 
lent ſervice... 

The laws of hiſtory. now require the tranſuQivns of the Progreſs o 
war that this year broke out, and blazed with ſo much fury, Germany . 
all oyer Germany and Italy, to be recounted in order nf 
time. This is the more requiſite, as the operations of tie 
Engliſh, and the allies in Germany were greatly influenced 
by the preceding hong between the Auſtrians and their 
enemies in the ſame coun 

The body of French troops, which had- eſcaped under Egra block= _ 
Belliſſe from Prague, ſoon quitted Egra, which was imme des. 
diately inveſted by prince Lobkowitz, aſter he had recovered 
poſſeſſion of Prague. But Broglio, who continued to com- 
mand .the French troops in Bavaria, took his meaſures ſo 
well, that he threw into the place v large ſupplies, both 
of men and proviſions, which obliged the Auſtrians to age 
with ſome precipitation, from before the place. Broglio, at 
the ſame time, made ſuch a diſpoſition of his troops, that the 
Auſtrians did not think it fafe to attack him without a rein- 
forcement. The emperor, on the other hand, had made 
very great efforts for recruiting his army, and having raiſed 
about 20, ooo men, he encamped them at Limbatch, near 
Branau, very advantageouſly, and ſent the moſt preſüng 
requeſts to Broglio, to join him with the French under 
his command. Theſe laſt, during the winter time, had ſuf» _. 
fered incredibly, from the heat of the German ſtoves, the 
badneſs of their quarters, and the unwholeſomeneſs of their 
proviſions ; ; and Broglio had inſtructions not to join the Ba- 
varians, but to keep upon the defenſive, till he ſhould. re- 
ceive a large reinforcement, or join the duke of Noailles, 
who had at that time aſſembled a body of 70,0c0 men, had 
entered the Palatinate, and was advancing towards the Rhine, 
where he. ſeized Spires, en eee and Rate 


bank on the Neckar. „ e 1 i a 


4 
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Bavarians 
defeated at 
Branau, 


deſperate; but at laft, the Auſtrian courage carrying all be- 


\ 


Tiro 
Mean while, Prince Charles of Lorrain, on the 25th of 
April, took upon himſelf the command 
Broglio in play. The Bavarians continuing 
force in order to attack them, which he did on the 'Bth of 
May in their camp, that was much better fortified than 
prince Charles himſelf had foreſeen, and the attack was very 


fore them, prince Charles obtained a complete victory, took 


general Minucci, who, that day, ſhewed great courage and 


dilities, and many other officers,” priſoners; and tlie Bava- 


Bavaria 
again over- 
run by the 
Auſtrians, 


rians, upon the whole, loſt 5000 men, with their camp. 
Seckendorff, who commanded the Bavbrians in chief, was 


not preſent at this battle, which proved ſo fatal to the Impe- 
rialiſts, who were now fhut-up in Branau, a very ſtrong 
place. Prince Charles, who all this campaign was under 


the direction · of Kevenhuller, made now a rapid progreſs in 


Bavaria, by taking all the poſts of any confequence, while 


the remains of the Bavarian army being eollected by Secken- 
dorff, retired to Landfhut, to cover Munich. Broglio's army 


was now conſiderably reinforced, but ſtill he declined joining 
with the Bavarians. Prince 'Lobkowitz had at chis time 
marched from Bohemia into the Upper Palatinate, where he 


drove the French from all their poſts with great loſfs'; while 
the Auſtrian troops from Tirol made an irruption into Ba- 
varia, and the emperor, being thus in danger of being ſhut 


up in Munich on all hands, again left that capital on the 
16th of May, and had an interview with Broglio and the 


other French generals, at Velſhaven. But neither his au- 
thority, nor the reaſons urged by Seckendorff, could perſuade 
Broglio to quit his advantageous ſituation on the banks of the 
Danube, by which his troaps were ſupplied with plenty of 


proviſions, and had at their backs Strawbingen, Ingolſtadt, 
and'Donawert, where they could. retreat to, in caſe of a de- 
The conſequence was, that the French avoiding to . 
come to a general battle, count Seckendorff was obliged to 


feat. 
-abandon the defence of Munich, which, on the &th of June, 


was again taken poſſeſſion of by the Auſtrians under count 
Eevenhuller, while the unfortunate emperor, once more ſtript 


of all his dominions, was obliged to retire to Oſburg, an 
Imperial city. ' | SF ht 
It muſt be owned, that the caution of Br 


gerous as it was inglorious. It does not fall within the plan 
of this hiſtory to particularize every action between the 
: Fg | Auſtrians, 


| | of the Auftrian 

— troops in Bavaria, while prince Lobkowitz kept marſhal 
kill in their 
ſtrong camp at Limbatch, prince Charles collegted all bis 


oglio was as dan- 


{ 
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Auſtrians, French, and Bavarians, during this bloody -e . 
paign. It is ſufficient to ſay, that the French ſuffevei more 174. 


by having their poſts {urprized or ſtormod, their detached 


parties cut in pieces, and their main body being forced upon Great loſſes 
long incommodious matches, than they could Rave done had; 


they hazarded and loft a battle, and, upon that Joſs, entirely 
evacuated Bavaria. For, prince Charles, after making himſelf 
maſter of Dingelfinden, and afterwards'of Landau upon the 
Iſer, ſeized upon the bridge over the Danube at Dechendorf, 
which town he took by ſtorm, and thereby obliged Broglio 
to abandon his ſtrong camp at Pladling, gin to retire with 
the utmoſt precipitation and hurry io Ratiſbon, From thence, 
both he and the Bavarians hurried to -Ingolfiadt, which they 
reached about the 12th of June. Upon the 15th of the 
fame month, prince Charles arrived with his army at Greiſ· 
ſenfeldt, on the ſouth fide of the Danube, as. did prince Lob- 
kowitz at Toring, on the other fide of that river, over which 
they kept à communication, by means of bridges, and both 
armies were then not diſtant nine miles from the bed 
and the Imperialifts, 
The pitiſul figure which the French made 3 this re- 
treat, is ſaid to have been inconceivable. The Auſtrian huſ- 
ſars and irregulars were perpetually harraffing and cutting off 
their troops; whole regiments at a time, in a manner, offered 
their throats to the ſabres of the enemy, ho were at laſt ſo 


lutted with plunder, that they carried off nothing but gold, Great booty 
Diver, watches, and jewels, and left the reſt: of the F — — rom 


baggage to the common people of the country, who per- 
formed the work of death under them, by cutting in pieces, 
or — — the rows every Frenchman, whom they could 
— kill; y were the Bavarians themſelves exaſ- 

by 6 l which their allies had been guilty 

f in in their country. The booty made upon this occa- 
ſion, is ſaid to have amounted to upwards of 1,000c00 
florins. But it is now time to attend the motion of the Bri- 
tiſh troops and their auxiliaries in Germany. 


After the march of Maillebois to the relief of Prague, The Bim 
had delivered the electorate of Hanover from all apprehen- r 


ſions of the French, a courier was diſpatched from London on put in mo- 
to Hanover, ordering the march of 16, ooo Hanoverian troops tion. 


to join the Britiſh in Flanders. The Heffians in Britiſh pay 
were ordered to march 'at the ſame time; and the biſhop 
prince of Liege proteſted againſt the paſſage of the Hanove- 
rians through his dominions without his leave, which, it ſeems, 
never had been aſked, 'T he reader Ns been made 

ac- 
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T HE HISTORY 


| Geo, II. acquainted with the back wardneſs, of the Dutch, which uin 


1743. concerted all the plans of his Britannic majeſty, who propo- 
ä ſed to avail himſelf of that juncture, and to beſiege Dugh⸗ 
kirk. This propoſal failing through the Dutch, the Auſtri- 
ans, who compoſed part of the confederate army, marched 
back to Luxenburgh, the-Britiſh and the Heſſians into wins 
ter quarters, in the towns of Flanders, and great part of the 


CharaQer of The duke d' Aremberg, the Auſtrian general, who com- 
manded the Auſtrians in the Low Countries, was at this 
time at London. He was a man of great family and fortune 


the duke 
d Arem- 


berg · 


Scheme of 
lord Stair. 


Hanoverians were cantoned in the territories of Liege. 


in the Low Countries, which made him ſo uſeful to the 
queen of Hungary, that ſhe was obliged to employ him. 
He was brave, and underſtood the art of war, but added the 


indolence of a Fleming to the vices of a German; yet 


upon the whole, he was no unreaſonable man; and, though 
not a little ſelfiſh, he was well affected to the ſervice of his 
miſtreſs. He had fome reaſons of a private nature, why the 


operations of the war ſhould not, on the part of Great Bri- 


tain, begin in the Low Countries ; and he had agreed with 


the court of England, that the confederate. army ſhould 
march from Flanders into Germany. The earl of Stair, wha 
was to command the Britiſh troops, was of opinion, that conſi- 


dering the good condition of the allied army, and the vaſt loſſes 


the French had met with, ſomething at that time might have 
been done againſt the interior parts of France, which might 


have ſpread terror even to the gates of Paris. But this could 
not be well done, unleſs Great Britain and Auſtria ſhould 
declare war againſt France, and unleſs the allies were ſure of 
being ſupported, by the Dutch declaring war likewiſe, which 
laſt was far from being yet the caſe. Add to this, the queen 


of Hungary inſiſted upon the march of the allies into Ger- 
many, which was agreed to at the court of London, becauſe 


they could there act with moſt propriety as auxiliaries. 


Towards the end of November, the duke of Aremberg and 


the earl of Stair arrived in the Low Countries, and ſome 


motions were made for an immediate march, occaſioned by 
the prince of Saxe having joined Broglio in his retreat 


from Bavaria, by which the French, together with the 
Bavarians, became ſuperior to the Auſtrians. But Broglio, 


notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of the emperor, obſti- 


nately continued his march towards the Rhine, without ha- 


zarding a battle, The allied army in tte Low Countries 
therefore continued in winter quarters unmoleſted, till the be · 


ginning of February, 1743. . f 
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ers into the oe, pire, che indecifion of the Dutch, 3 
ſote imo th 2G, which the Heſſians had, as to acting 
againft the bend of the empire, were ſo perplexing, that it 
was once reſoly ed, the Heſffans mould remain in Flanders to 
garriſon the. towns there, while an equal number of be 
 Auftilan g iu were to take the field in their rom. 

In the — While, an event happened; which had g 
influence N 1 0 ape "This was the death af rind 
al. loch of December, 17425 at che age 
of 89. dee at his death, that the whole of his an! 
nual Medes moft' of which copied in the income of two 
abbies, amounted to only about 4006 l. 4 year, the whole k 
his civil appointments not being quite 20001. 4 year, and all 
the eſtate he left fell under 4000 J. in the whole. This ab- 
ſtinence, and his never having done any thing material for 
his relations, were proofs of his virtue. 7 But it won appear- 
ed, that the great fame of his abilities, was owing to his 
living in the f age, and at the ſume time, with a pacific 
miniſter of Great Britain. OE management of the 
wn he diſcovered no capacity for buſineſs ; and France; by 

hi AN perplexed conduct, ſaw all her ſchemes of | 
daſhed in pieces, and ſuffered many blows, equally 
diſgraceful and ſevere, 

the month of February, 1743, the allied army began The alles 
their march from Flanders to Germany. It was the 19th of _ 1 te 
May before all the Britiſh troops had paſſed by Aix-la- yo 
chapelle. They were joined in their tart by the Hano- 
verians, and their motions leaying now no room for the 
Dutch to doubt that England was in earneſt, they conſented 
to put 6000 of their troops into garriſons to relieve the Hef- 
ſians, who now had orders to march towards Germany. At Death of the 
this critical time, the elector of Mentz died, as had ne in 
eleQor Palatine a little before, being ſucceeded without any pane 
trouble,” by the prince of Sultzbatch. The allies were now 
in hopes of being joined by the Heffians, and 6000 more 
electoral troops of Hanover in the pay of that electorate, 
were juſt arrived upon the Rhine, The emperor was then 
at Frankfort, which, as a neutral town, admitted of a peace- 

a refort of all the officers of the different armies, who 
"For XX. — there. 9 the * of the , 
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THE HISTORY | 
Seo. II. acquainted with the back wardneſs of the Dutch, which Ui 
1743. concerted all the plans of his Britannic majeſty, who prope» 


ſed to avail himſelf of that juncture, and to beſiege Dùhgh⸗ 
kirk. This propoſal failing through the Dutch, the Auſtri- 
ans, who:comfoſed. part of the confederate army, marched 
back to Luxenburgh, the-Britiſh and the Heſſians into win - 
ter quarters, in the towns of Flanders, and. great part of the 
Hanoverians were cantoned in the territories of Liege. 


manded the Auftrians in the Low Countries, was at this 


time at London. He was a man of great family and fortune 
in the Low Countries, which made him ſo uſeful to the 


queen of Hungary, that ſhe was obliged to employ him. 
He was brave, and underſtood the art of war, but added the 


indolence of a Fleming to the vices of a German; yet 


upon the whole, he was no unreaſonable man; and, though 
not a little ſelfiſh, he was well affected to the ſervice of his 


miſtreſs. He had ſome reaſons of a private nature, why the 


operations of the war ſhould not, on the part of Great Bri- 


tain, begin in the Low Countries; and he had agreed with 


the court of England, that the confederate army ſhould 


march from Flanders into Germany. The earl of Stair, wha 


was to command the Britiſh troops, was of opinion, that conſi- 
dering the good condition of the allied army, and the vaſt loſſes 


the French had met with, ſomething at that time might have 
been done againſt the interior parts of France, which might 
have ſpread terror even to the gates of Paris. But this could 


not be well done, unleſs Great Britain and Auftria ſhould 
declare war againſt France, and unleſs the allies were ſure of 
being ſupported, by the Dutch declaring war likewiſe, which 
laſt was far from being yet the caſe. Add to this, the queen 
of Hungary inſiſted upon the march of the allies into Ger- 


many, which was agreed to at the court of London, becauſe 


they could there act with moſt propriety as auxiliaries. 


Towards the end of November, the duke of Aremberg and 


the earl of Stair arrived in the Low Countries, and ſome 


motions were made for an immediate march, occaſioned by 
the prince of Saxe having joined Broglio in his retreat 
from Bavaria, by which the French, together with the 


Bavarians, became ſuperior to the Auſtrians. But Broglio, 
notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of the emperor, obſti- 


nately continued his march towards the Rhine, without ha- 


zarding a battle. The allied army in tte Low Countries 
therefore continued in winter quarters unmoleſted, till the be- 
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the eſtate he left fell under A in the whole. This ab- 

ſtinence, and his never having done any thing material for 

his relations, were proofs of his virtue. But it ſoon appear- 

ed, that the great fanie of his abilities, way owing to his 

living in the fame age, and at the ſame time, 5 a pacific 
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chapelle. They were joined in their march by the Hano-— 

verians, and their motions leaving now no room for the 

Dutch to doubt that England was in earneſt, they conſented 

to put 6000 of their troops into garriſons to relieve the Heſ- 

ſians, who now had orders to march towards Germany. At Death of the 

this critical time, the elector of Mentz died, as had the — — — 

elector Palatine a little before, being ſucceeded without any Palatise, 
trouble, by the prince of Sultzbatch. The allies were now 

in hopes of being joined by the Heffians, and 6000 more 
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Geo, II. tix ſantion; and the deliverance of Germany from the Freng 


1743. were the only profeſſed motives'the Britiſh 
— marching into Germany, the earl of Stait ordered quarter: 


— — 


| Declaration maſter-general Bland to declare to the emperot, << That he» 
of Skai Fa thing more was intended by the march of the Britiſh trogps 


the emperor, into the empite, than to contribute towards rere 


His letter to 


the magi- 
. ftrates of 
Frankfort, 


troops had tor 


the peace thereof. That his Rite ty, upon dp 
pointing him to command them, had expreſsly. charged hi . 


would. be directed in ſuch à manner, 48 not to difturb. the 
reſidence of the emperor at Frankfort... 1 
About the ſame time, field- rſhal Stair, by CIS, or- 


ders of the king his maſter, whoſe, cautipn and juſtice « 
this occaſion, can neyer be enough commended, ſent. ch 
following letter to the magiſtrates of Frankfort. 
I take this opportunity, by brigadier Bland, quarter- 
«© maſter-general of the Britiſh troaps,..to give aſſurances, 
and without any equivocating, that you have nothing to 
& fear from the neighbourhood of our army, neither in re: 
«« ſpect to the liberty of your city, or in regard to your ter- 


ritories. Our ſoldiery ſhall take nothing of you, but 


% what they ſhall pay ready money for. The king, my 
de maſter, ſends his army to Germany to preſerve its liberty, 
« and to ſhake off the yoke of a foreign invaſion, under 
„ which at preſent it groans, and has already ſeveral times 
ce been laid waſte. by the like invaſion, made by troops 

„ the ſame nation, and with the ſame views. As the com- 
« merce of our army may be very uſeful to your city, you 
„% may make ſuch tegulations with Mr. Bland relating 
„ thereto, as ſhall be moſt convenient for you, with which 


« I flatter myſelf, that I ſhall have reaſon to be ſatisfied. 
« You ſhall find me a zealous partiſan for the Germanic 


liberty, and an enemy to all fort of oppreſſion and perfidi- 
& ouſneſs. I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
| | Yours, &c. <ifs 

E: . EE E. of Stair... 

Though the magiſtrates of Frankfort returned a very civil 
anſwer to the compliment paid them by the earl of Stair, the 
emperor did not chuſe to truſt to his excellency's aſſur- 


rances ; and even before the Britiſh troops had arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Frankfort, he returned to Munich with 


the priace royal his ſon. But his ſentiments, by this fine, 
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made a great promotion of general 8 'by which the 


which gave umbrage to the court of France, were greedily 
read by the Dutch of all denominations, and their effects 


_ threatened the ere itſelf. At laſt, on the 2d of Fe- 
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to the What had ſome oy; ein the 1743. 
United" Irovinices, and at the court of France, which will — 
turafly account for the very great turn which the war took 3 
from this period. | 
The malte de Fenelon, the French anbullnder ae — fe 
Hague, omitted no kind of art to prevail with the Dutch Durch - 
to declare themſelves neuter, This, as has been before 
hinted, muſt have been effected, bad it not been for the ap- 


prehenſions they were 'under of the. 3 party, Which, 
as appeared by the event, was too ſtrong amomgſt the people 
to be controuled by their government. th July 17 44, their 


High Mightineſſes were prevailed upon by the 4255 Hol- 
land to agree to à propoſition, for, bene putting 50 
battalions, amounting to 40, ooo foot, and 50 ſquadrom, 
amounting to 7, 400 horſe, into a condition to march on the 
firſt notice. | In conſequence of this, their High Mightineſſes 


prince of Orange was afligned' to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. But that prince conceiving this rank to be below 
his quality, as captain-general of three of the provinces, de- 
clined accepting it, by a very ſmart letter he wrote to their 
High Mightinefſes, which was followed by another, in the 
like ftrain, from the province of Frieſland, i 4 ich a charge 
was brought, as if ſeveral of the late reſolutions 'of their 
High Mightineſſes had paſſed, contrary 'to that unanimity, 
which the conſtitution of the United Provinces requires. 

A young gentleman, one of the Oy hoſe name was Eft of 
Van Haren, behaved with great ſpirit, in favour” of the qui, werte, 
common cauſe, upon this 4 ſeveral other occaſions. He 
was, conſidering him as a Dutchman, no contemptible poet, 
and had been author of ſeveral copies of verſes, applying 
the ancient ſtate of Greece to that of his own country, now 
overawed by the French, as the Greeks had been by the Per- 
ſians and the Macedonians. Thoſe little poems, ſeveral of 


were ſuch, that the people began to form cabals, which 


bruary, 1743, the ſtates of Holland and Weſt-Frieſland, after 
having paid a ſum of money to the queen of Hungary, in 
lieu of the forces they were obliged to furniſh, came to a 
reſolution, in conſequence of a memorial preſented by baron Reſolutions 
Rieſbaſh, the Auſtrian ambaſſador, to diſcontinue their ſub- Gen, we” 
ſidies in money ; for a _ fays the woe of _—_ 
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Geo. II. reſolutign,, 4 couliſting in 4 body of troops, the number of 
4743- which, ſhould be concerted with the intereſted powers, of 
which they gave notice, not only to the queen of Hungary, - 
' but to the king of Great Britain, who has declared to their. 
tf High Mightineties that he reſolved to fulfil Wee 8 
and to affift the ſaid queen with all his forces 3 to which end 
it becomes neceſſary to concert with the miniſters of the ſaſd 
powers, what other potentates it may be adviſeable to invite © 
to concur in aſſiſting the queen, and what ways and mean 
are the moſt proper to diſpoſe, them thereto, and at the ſame 
time in reſpect to the troops of this eſtate, to take ſuch mea⸗ 
ſures, and make ſuch diſpoſitions, as that all poſlible precau- 


tions may be uſed to keep the war at a diſtance from the 


frontiers of this republic. "I 
They next reſolved, that the number of men to be furniſh-_ 
ed at preſent, ſhould not be more thon 20,000, of which, 
one fifth ſhould be cava!'y, and that in the mean while they / 
would do their utmoſt to re-eſtabliſh peace, upon equitable 
and honourable terms. N „ 
The king of France, upon theſe reſolutions, which were 
1 . executed, being communicated to him, wrote two 
many. very ſtrong letters to his ambaſſador the marquis de Fenelon, 
declaring his intention to ſupport the emperor; and in the 
mean time, he ordered a new augmentation of his troops, 
made a promotion of general officers, and his armies being 
now retired out of Germany, he ordered the marſhal de 
Noailles, who was incomparably the beſt general in France, 
to put himſelf at the head of between ſeventy and eighty thou- 
ſand troops upon the Rhine, and to advance againſt the Eng- 
liſh..and their allies. His firſt motion about the beginning 
of June, was to paſs the Rhine, and to ſend a large detach- 
ment from his army, under count Segur, to join Broglio, 
and he next made diſpoſitions to attack the allied army, 
which was then encamped in the neighbourhood of F 8 
fort, above and below the town of Hochſt, upon the Mayne. 
gerength of The allied army was now reckoned, after all deductions 
a ee for ſickneſs and loſs of men were made, to conſiſt of 37,000 
French upon men, and that of Noailles about 58, ooo. The French at- 
the Rhine. tempted to ſurprize Hailborn, a ſtrong town on the Neckar, 
belonging to the duke of Wirtemberg, in Suabia; but the 
garriſon refuſing to admit them, they were diſappointed. 
Aſter paſſing the Rhine on the 14th of May, the lord Stair 
offered them battle, which the French not accepting of, a 
great many motions followed, in which Noailles ſhewed 
himſelf to be a very able genera), and got ſeveral * 
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tannic 5 jen — wehe . thymic 
Carteret, A0 Fj on-the g th of ſu pe. „ his army. 
"His majeſty found his army, full of ſpirits and cager to ght; 


but, upon the le, in A Grglogabl ſituation for want of 
ſubfiltance,. 11 6 F 5 ae d of K the up- 
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once by the enemy g. hulk rapidity. ofthe eam, 


army 10 a.cautious, able general, who ha- ad taken 
his meaſures 5 wilely, chat he thought the allies muſt be re- 

duced either to ſurre render priſoners. of, war, or to be cut to 

pieces in their retreat. Could ſkill or ggurage have remedied. Difficules 
their misfortunes, they might have been ſoon remedied z but . 
nothing but a retreat to Hanau could be thought of; and ac- 
cordingly, on the 26th of June, orders were given for the 
army to ſtrike their tents, and to begin their march by dy- 
break. The road they were to take was between a mountain 
and the ugh ; the. French 175 r Lie been ſuffered 

to throw brid ges over the Layne, and the allies; in their 
march, were expoſed to. the enemies batteries, To compleat 

the misfortunes with which the allied army was threatned, 

the two bodies of Heffians from the Low Countries; under 
prince George of Heſſe, and of the Hanoverians in the elecs - 
toral pay, under general Druchleben, were not pet come up, 

and were in danger of being intercepted by the french... 

The allied army began to march at break of day, [from Fate 
the right in two colin, From the motions of the. | oy” 
to have been to paſs the river at peo 
fenburg, to attack the rear of the allied army in its re- 
treat. His Britannic majeſty was ſo much perſuaded of this, 
that he himſelf took poſt poſt in the ear hich by his orders was 
brought up by-the three battalions of Engliſh — and the 


unable to come al, e. 12075 in ſight of ee ſuperiar 


1h .-- nover . 


n 
Geo. II. nover cavalry, with ſome artillery. This ' was a very 


2743. 


PT 1454 de. 


nate diſpoſition, as a battery of French cannon, which wok £ 
the Hanoverian cavalry in flank, was ſoon fi my by the ar 
tillery of the 2. 7h 55 e great executio But while 
| 15 2 Was thus, with! va pains and tan, bringing 
be 8 1 9 0 bis troops, the front lines, e — * 
Ped » hs Britiſh caval „ followed by the Auſtrians, and | 


then by the Britiſh and Auftrian foot, 'perceivi 


| paſſing the river at Sellingftadt, fo as to be on t e ſame fide 
of the river with the all 2 made - udden 8 0 

the E troops that hi taken Dettingen, a 
ä br ya lay in their ways, aban mn yl a6 ö falling back 
to the main body of the ati, which Was ſtill halting, \ he. 
| had paſſed the river in great num- 
bers, immediately ſeized, that village, which they began to 
fortify, as they did the banks of a rivulet which run from the 

mountains that lay upon the right of the alſies into the Main. 
Beſides this, the French were poſſeſſed of a moraſs and a. 


French who, by this time 


hollow way,' all which ſecured their front, while their ri 
was 'ſectred by the village of Wolſheim, and their leſt by 


a Wood, their cavalry being in the center. The intention 


of Noailles in this diſpoſition of his army, was undoubtedly 


to oblige the allies to attack them at 2 vaſt, and, indeed, an 
Gy inſurmountable, diſadvantage. 
"Mean while, his Britannic majeſty, underſtanding this ail. 
poſition of the French, had ſent orders to draw up his army 


in order of battle, the front to the enemy, the right extend - 


ing to the mountain, and the left to the river, the flanks de- : 


ing as well ſecured as the immediate neceſſity of the difpo- 


fition could admit of. This order of battle, though judged 


very maſterly, and executed in leſs time than could be well 
imagined, could not, however, have prevented the allies from 
ſuffering great 'inconveniencies, if not total ruin, had it not 


been for the impetuoſity of the duke de Gramont. For 
the marſhal de Noailles having formed his lines, re- croſſed 
the river, the better to obſerve the ſituation of the allies, and 


to order more cavalry to. march over, without communica- 
ging to the duke de, Gramont, his lieutenant general, and 
colonel of the French guards, his real deſign, which was to 
oblige the "allies to attack. The duke, therefore, and the 
younger French generale, paſſed the defiles they were ſo ad- 
vantageouſly poſſeſſed of, and gave the allies an opportunity 


of fighting them upon more advantageous terms, though they | 
were till terribly raked wy 4 the F rench artillery, | _ 
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their pieces, and advancing to r 


Mes, was di the” other fide 6 | 
and aſtoniſhment the motion of his mops. He immediately 


DF EGU adv 


| His Dritaninic inajeſly, who by this time bod come 


to the fen Fe e gave new ſpirits to the ſoldiers, b 


encouraging them to meet the enemy. eee — 


ing very near his front; and drawing his ſword; he placed 
Mate ne the dead of the Pnteide 28d Hanovelink infantry 
on the right. Lieutenant generals Clayton and Sommerſelt, 
with the duke of Cumberland as major general, were at the 
head of gen i Hine of foot. 1 general the earl of 


„ 


Geo. II. 
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Dunmore, and neral the earl of Rothes, command. 


ed the ſecond | Yr Honey wood, the lieutenant generals 
Campbel; Ligonſer, . baron de Courriere, with major 


neral the earl of Rothes, led on the firſt-line of horſe; Sd 


; > Cope and Hawley, were at the head of 


$54 dQ 


Phe procßeg which the Britiſh troops now had bf ina 
ing their enemies,” though they Hil continued to be expoſed 


to inactive death from their s, gave them ſuch 
ſpitits, that they fired too ſoon; but they quickly re- charged 

neet the enemy, ho were 
marching up to them, the fiting in a moment became gene- 
ral dom fan to Hank of the front. The French black 


mouſquetairs, then in a bravado; detached themſelves from 


their lines, and paſſing between the' two fires of the allied 
foot at full gallop, were enclosed and alt ef them, cut to 


85 


pieces. | 1 78449 n 191 Sai 
"Noailles, who 3 bie nes firſt er to attack the 


made all the haſte poſſible to give the. e directions; but 
by that time the advantage of the” day was inclining to the 
lies, and all he 'tould- do as either to retrieve the mil- 
management of his on troops, Gr. eb bring them off With as 
little loſs as poſſible, His prefence” was of ſervice to his 
Lieutenant general Claytes was in danger-ofobeing 
out flanked by thie towards the river. and ſent for 
Bland's iragoons who filled up the interval; bor ſuffbred 
greatly. reſt of the Briiiſd and Auſtrian eavalsy paſſed 


RN 2 left by the foot, and advanced to attack 
the houſhold troops of France; who beirlg lined by foot, _ | 


them in diſorder. But the fortune of the day was foun, 


by the preſence of his Britannic majeſty in the poſts of the 
greateſt danger. He rode don the line, exhorted the Britiſh 
troops to fight for the honour of their country, led part of 
the infantry up in perſon, and the diſorder in which the ca» 


valry had been ut, was inſtantly repaired, For the _ 
3 8 Rr advanced 


14 


=the rer, beheld! with grief 


a E HbSTORS 
Geo. II. advanced with. ſuch infrepidity, that; their lines 
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Pave? be pln te 6 85 e 
| wounded, Jand, ea gs otteſt of the battle; hiz.commanding.offiy . 
cer, general C I bong wg and himſelf, Nona in. 
the calf. of the leg, ' while the French were ſtil 1 
their ak, towards. the river with great =o and e 4 — | 


after 


the F * that this — s made wit FP re 25 : 
it is certain their trogps were Me the 19 05 5 5 and. rg» 
tired fram all their — * though ſome wry 
The Preach well fortified, and very defenſible z, till at 1 
deleted. treating, they fled with ſugh precipitation, that ma many of: EW 
though they were ſtil].maſtergof the bridges over — 
threw themſelves into that river and were —— 3 W 
others, throwing down their. arms, retired to the mountains, 
e a few ſuffered dive Ea to be out in pieces 'by, the 
purſuers. 
Loft of the — The loss of the by rench. that da amounted to about 6008, 
French à large proportion of which fell upon their officers, w 
ſought. by their courage to repair the faults committed thrg? 
their impiudence, ang fx; tandards, wih other trophies, of | 
war Amongſt their ſlaig.yere ©; nf wrouy! de Chabanngs 
Mariolles, the brigadier generals viſcount de en, AO 5 
de Rachechouart, marquiſſes de Vandeville and de 
mot, with ſeveral other perſons: of * uality and dings 
ps dix of their 7. — as re of — 
: rals, amongſt whom were two du 
10 — * and three colonels, were wounded. .., ht w : 
Bes- Upan a.candid review, of the whale action, cheir cavalry, | 
ou their bo being both better armed and better, trained, was ſuperiar 
eenduct. to that of the allies; but their infantry behaved poorly. The 
madneſs of their generals was, inexculable, nor can the con- 
duct of Noailles himſelf; in ſome inſtances, be accounted for, 
abs rv his. diſpoluions for 0 in che allied W. 
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or obliging-yt ta acer ee Gp. 
al py or fees there ſeems. ann Is 


diſorder... Ix is, ſaid | aded 
— he was in, and the neceffity he was — of * 
his main army, when he ſaw it break the ſcheme he ha 
concerted: but he never was heard to.. accuſe the duke: de. 
He who was bis nephew, as being en focing of 
216,06 eat. 
he loſs of the allied amounted 0 2500-men. "Be 10h ef the 
ſides 2 Flagron, ma F general Monroy of the, Hanove - 
rians was ſlain; and the duke of 1 who 
had a horſe bee under him, * the earl of Al- 
bemarle, major general Huſk, colonel Lennie and colonel | 
Pierce, were wounded. 1 | 
CESS Ty ws of ov fps mh ei pore 
id not vantages they might have by this not purſuing 
victroy. The Britiſh miniſter, who was on, or — the field ge 
of battle, and the Hanoverian generals, were greatly cen- 
ſured in England on. that account. 3 perhaps political 
and prudential, as well as military, reaſons, contributed to ſtop 
the purſuit. His majeſty had marched to Germany only as 
an auxiliary to the queen of Hungary, and therefore ſome 
regard was to be paid to the ſentiments of her generals, who 
diſcovered: a viſible backwardneſs to continue the purſuit. - 
2 ſentiments of the king of Pruſſia, that if he . the 
liſh and the allies grow too powerful in the empire, he — 
: ld immediately declare for the French, were at this time 
no ſecret ; and many, even of the proteſtant-princes of the 
empire, began to expreſs their uneaſineſs on the ſame ac» 
count, and at the diſtreſſed condition of the emperor, who 
had lately implored and obtained a neutrality for himſelf and 
his troops oy i the queen of * 3 * himſelſ un · 


e maintain it. wks 2 KM 
Wy \ | | 'The 
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Geo. II, The military motives were more: obvious.” The 'eneiny 
1743. had füll an army ſuperior to that bf the allies ; it was cer 
tain what ambuſcades they might have formed in the woods, 
to which great part of them had retreated, and from'whenee 
they eſcaped ger the Mayne; and the paffing that river in 
the ſight of the enemy, who were well provided with artif- 
lery, was a matter of great difficulty, and might have loſt to 


The allies 
march to 
Hanau, 
and leave 
their 
wounded. 


the allies all the fruit of their victory. But above all it is to 


be conſidered, that the common men had, for ſome days, 
received very little ſubſiſtance, and their horſes leſs; they had 
been many hours under arms, and were come off à 


dition for farther ſervice immediately; eſpecially as they had 


no proſpect of being ſupplied time enough to anſwer their 


hs RAD. 2 


neceſſities. 5 | þ 0 
Notwithſtanding thoſe reaſons, which ſeem unanſwerably 
to juſtify the meaſures his majeſty purſued, marſhal Stair or- 
dered general Campbel at the head of a body of horſe to ad- 


vance to Dettingen and Wolſhiem, which he found abati- 


doned, but the purſuit was countermanded ; and though his 
majeſty continued on the field of. battle (Which laſted from 
ten in the morning to four in the afternoon) till ten at night, 
yet orders were then given to proceed to Hanau. 

Though this victory was compleat, yet the joy it gave in 


the camp of the allies, received a great check by their being 


obliged to leave their killed and wounded upon the field of 


| battle, and proceed to a plain in their road to Hanau, where 


they lay all night under arms, while his majeſty was obliged 
to take up his quarters at Hernftein. A ſhower of rain 
which fell in the night time, and continued till eight in the 
morning, proved fatal to many of the wounded; and-all 
that lord Stairs: could do for their relief, was to ſend a trum- 
pet to marſhal Noailles, acquainting him, That the king 
his maſter having thought proper to remove to Hanau, he 
had left an independent company in the field to take care of 


the wounded ; and they were ſtrictly ordered to commit no 


hoſtilities; that therefore the marſhal might ſend a detach- 
ment to bury their ſlain, and hoped that he would treat with 
humanity thoſe that were left behind.“ It is for the honour 
of the French general and his nation, that they punctually 
complied with his Jordſhip's requeſt, by treating the wounded 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs and humanity ; and the wound- 
ed who had been taken priſoners by the allies, were treated 
in the ſame manner, | 11 OP Ts 
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march, ſo that it cannot be ſuppoſed” they could be in a cons 
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| The dap after the battle the allied army arrived at Hanau, Geo. II. 
and. were joined by the Heſfians and Hanoverians they ex- 1743. _ 


forcements. Marſhal Stair upon this propoſed, that as the 
numbers of the allies were then equal to that of the French, 


the latter ſhould be attacked by paſfing the Mayne, or that 


the allies ought to endeayour. to cut off their retreat to the 
Rhine. It was matter of great ſurprize to the public that this 
propoſal was not agreed to; but his Britannic majeſty was 


pected, to the number of 12,000, beſides ſome other rgin- "——— 


no principal in the war, The princes of Germany, his al- Mediation | 


lies, grew every, day mote and more uneaſy at the continu- 


opoſed, 


— rejectel 


ance of the war, and prince William of Helle, at their de- by thequera 


fire, had made ſeveral, journies to Frankfort and to Hano- 


4 4 


ver, and was actually then at Hanau labouring to obtain 


peace for Germany'from his majeſty of Great Britain. The 


ſolicitations of prince William were Rrongly backed in a let- 


ter wrote to his majeſty by the diet of the empire, which 
the fame body to the States General, deſiring thoſe two pow- 
ers to join with them in mediating a peace. But the con- 
tents of thoſe letters being communicated to the queen of 
Hungary ſhe refuſed the mediation of the diet upon very 


frivolous pretences ; tho' her true ' reaſon was, becauſe, not 


having acknowledged the eleQor of Bavaria for emperor, 
ſhe would not acknowledge the authority of the diet at 
Frankfort. fa | ws pops | l 


Hungary. 


the emperor had transferred to Frankfort, and another from 


It muſt be owned, that the affairs of the houſe of Auſlria Her p- 
at this time wore ſo good an aſpect, that her Hungarian ma; Jects. 


jeſty began to entertain ſome hopes of being able to indem- 
nify herſelf on the fide of Alſace, for the ſacrifice ſhe had 


made of Sileſia to the king of Pruffia ; and perhaps ſuch of 
the Britiſh miniſters who thought that the ſafety of Europe 


_ conſiſted in aggrandizing the houſe of Auſtria at the expence 


of France, did not diſcourage her in thoſe hopes. 


The reader has already ſeen the haſty retreat of Broglio, The French 
the French general, from Pladling towards the Rhine, and Mr 
the ineffeual applications made by the emperor and his ge- France. 


neral count Seckendorff, to bring him to ſtand a battle. The 
truth is, the emperor and France were now heartily tired of 


one another, and the intention of France was to appear only 


upon the defenſive, ſo as to take from the queen of Hungary 


all kind of pretext for invading her dominions. France was, 
with ſome reaſon, apprehenſive of an attack upon Alſace, 


where ſhe knew both the houſes of Lorrain and Auftria had 
many friends, and therefore ſhe made that part of her domi- 


nions 
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1743. this, and ſent a meſſage to the eapetor, informing him, that || + 
— the king his maſter had no objection to his making p ace F. 
with the queen of Hungary, The poor prince was then at al 
Frankfort, and without credit for the common necellaries tc 
of life, being bbliged to. borrow 40,000, crowns from mar- ce 

ſhal Noailles for that purpoſe. He received Broglio's meſ- | 
ſage, however, with becoming ſcorn, 172 that he never. Ii 
would be inſtructed how to make peace by thoſe who were ſa ot 
P . A 
Keutrality -- It was about this time that the Auſtrian generals, Palf and tl 
of the em. Berenclau, took the town of Fridberg, and then the latter A 
be. reduced Landſperg. The emperor having removed to Frank- lie 
bort on the 26th of June, and Sechendorff having returned to th 
his army, the latter ſent to prince Charles of Lorrain, who jet 
then lay near Ingolſtadt, to Wh > him he had his Impe- ca 
rial majeſty's command not to att offenſively againſt the queen ſat 
of Hungary, and to ſend his army into quarters of refreſh- co 
ment in Swabia and Frankonia. emperor, on takin do 
this reſolution, wrote a letter to the direQors of the circle of ou 
Swabia, acquainting them with it, and that his army was now lof 
a true Imperial army of the empire, and not to enter into at 
any farther operations of war, hoping that his enemies would pre 
follow bis example... i. ; his: a ch 
Prince Charles of Lorrain made uſe of this opportunity of the 
making a feint towards the army of marſhal Noailles, which an 
was now encamped at Aﬀenbach, This occaſioned the mar- crc 
mal, the army of the allies lying on the other ſide of the river, ſta 
to burn his magazines, march off without beat of drum, and ga 
by the 6th of July to paſs the Rhine between Worms and to | 
——:.ĩö e bal 
Its terms. Germany being now in a manner clear of the F rench ar- per 
July a6. mies, count Kevenhuller had arders from his miſtreſs to con · alo 
clude a neutrality with the emperor. By this the latter was ro 
to remain neuter during the continuance of the war, and Ba- Frs 
varia was to remain in the queen of Hungary's hands till the wa 
concluſion of the peace. Branau and Straubingen were to be Ad. 
delivered up to the Auſtrians, and the French garriſon was to had 
evacuate Ingolſtadt, which was to be garriſoned by Bavarian reſt 
troops, but all the magazines and warlike ſtores to be deli- I 
vered up to the Auſtrian generals. _ nals als a6 wer 
N This tranſaction does not deſerve the name of a treaty, no- mac 
2 ' thing being ſtipulated on the part of the queen of Hungary, that 


who, upon that account, and becauſe the uy bs could nt at 


dund means to prin 
evade ! 


make good what he had ſtipulated, eaſily 


* * 
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evade che agreement. For Tng6ltadt being poſſeſſed" by, a Geb. H. 
French garriſon, the commander refuſed to giue it up, thaugh 1743. 
afterwards he was obliged to do it for want of proviſion, and 
to ſurrender himſelf and his garriſon priſoners of war, upon 
condition of their not being ſent to Hungary, v. 
Prince Charles, upon the retreat of Noailles within the inge 
lines of Lauterberg in Alface, found leifure 1 pay a viſit, fits the king 
attended by Kevenhuller, to his Britannic majeſty at Hanau, of England 
A cartel between the allies and the French had been juſt ſet- * Hz: | 
tled at Frankfort for the exchange of priſoners by the earl of t1ca with 
Albemarle and the count de Chanclos on the part of the al- the French. 
lies, and the duke de Pecquigny and the count de Segur on 
that of the French. Prince Charles found his. Britannic ma- 
jeſty extremely occupied. in concerting the means of either 
carrying on the war with vigour, or making a peace with , 
ſafety. , The queen of Hungary remonſtrated, that the latter 
could not be done, nor was it reaſonable that her patrimonial 
dominions ſhould be ſo much abridged as they had been, with- 
out her endeavouring at leaſt to get ſome equivalent for her 
loſſes. Thele conſiderations ſeemed to have had their weight 


at that time, but others likewiſe operated ſtrongly. The ap- 


proach of the allies had encouraged the chapter of Mentz to 
chuſe the count d'Aﬀein, a prince devoted to the intereſt of 
the queen of Hungary and family, for their archbiſhop 
and elector. Her Hungarian majeſty had been triumphantly 
crowned. at Prague, and had received the homage of the 
ſlates of Upper Auſtria at Lintz, and all the inhabitants 
gave the ſtrongeſt evidences of their loyalty and attachment 
to her perſon, At the ſame time, the count de Montejo, am- 
baſſador extraordinary from the crown of Spain to the em- 
peror, entered a proteſt, claiming in his maſter's name the 
almoſt undivided ſucceſſion to the Auſtrian dominions. This 
roteſt was looked upon as being made in concert with 
rance, and as an evidence that the French were reſolved to 
watch every occaſion of rene wing the troubles of Germany. 
Add to this, that the French, by their many breaches of Faith, 
had actually forfeited all right to Lorrain, which ought to be 


reſtored to the queen's huſband, 


On the other hand, the motive for agreeing to a peace Accountof 
were likewiſe very powerful, Some mention has been already negotiations 
made of prince William of Heſſe Caſſel's negotiations for there. 
that purpoſe, They were encouraged by the Britiſh miniſter 
at Hanau, and had fo Wü an appearance, that the 
prince was veſted with full powers from che emperor, rl 
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—— t, That all che French auxiliaries to the emperor, ſhould k 


de diſmiſſed and diſcharged by the emperor out of his ſervice, 
2dly, That upon that conſideration, the Auſtrians, on their . 
fade, ſhould evacuate the Upper Palatinate and Bavaria, and i 
the other hereditary dominions of the emperor, all which P 
were to be reſtored to him. adly, That ſome means ſhould. 
de found to raiſe for his Imperial majeſty a monthly ſubſidy 
for the maintenance of his dignity, his family, and his army, 
till the ruined eſtate of his territories and finances could be 
repared. 'qthly, That the emperor ſhould put into the hands 
of his Britannic majeſty and the Imperial diet, all his claims 
upon the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. Sthly, That a general amneſty 
be agreed on by all parties, and priſoners of war to be mu- 
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tually exchanged. e a 0: 8 

1 The Britih miniſter, through the whole of this negotia- _ 
| tion, which afterwards made a very great noiſe in England, b 

| | ſeems to have acted a very open and a very candid part. He q 
fairly told prince William, that his maſter could not anſwer 2 

for the compliance of the queen of Hungary in evacuating h 

Bavaria, - eſpecially before the French troops had racial le 

Germany ; and that, even in that caſe, he could not anſwer : 

for it. He thought, however, that her Hungarian majeſty h 

was not averſe to an accommodation with the emperor, and i 

he undertook that his Britannic majeſty ſhould do all he could 11 

to accommodate matters, provided that the French troops by 

ſhould previoufly evacuate Germany. 8 1 S 


A prince who is himſelf abſolute, has very little notion of el 
overnment under a regulated conſtitution. Prince William 
imagined that it lay entirely in the breaſt of his Britannic ma- 


jeſty to agree to his propoſitions, and that his majeſty was un- - 
der the influence of his miniſter. As both of them had lent 2 
hitherto a willing ear to his propoſal, he thanked his majeſty fo 
in the name of the emperor, who, he ſaid, hoped that the 
diſmiflion of the auxiliary troops of France would not be in- th 
ſiſted upon till ſomewhat was done in regard to his own 5 
propoſition: and that, at the ſame time the French evacu- ut 
| ated Germany, he might have aſſurance of being again put de 
into poſſeſſion of his hereditary dominions. The king was of 
not at all averſe to ground an accommodation upon the baſis dz 
laid down by prince William ; and at laſt, after a great many hi: 
1 conferences had paſſed, the following preliminaries were ſet- Ki 
tled between prince William and lord Cartert. l © 
4 . | | 4 1K, That . 
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and engage they ſhould evacuate. Germany. 
adh, would, without delay, in conjunQion with 


his ritannic majeſty, form A confederaey between the ſtates af 
of the empire and the maritime powers, for the public 


in order i, o gage France to conſent to a ſolid and durable dation be- 


t, a8 by is. Hep, his Imperial m jeſiy forfeited ders, —4 | 
all the Ya 15 ,, ns by thi and ſupport from Finanz, and his == 


peace 
120 Th 
trimonial, ſtates being fo confumed. and impoyeriſhed by the 


war, ag not to i him a revenue adequate to his qua- f 


A 


lity. za, mo! ſubſidy ſbould be allowed him, to 


a month after 


* 


#, 3 1971 


empire the means of making a a 
table to his rank and. dignity. 
4thly, That as, the queen of 


Sthly, That as ſoon as this act of renunciation was ſo- 
en paſſed, the queen ſhould reſtore. the emperor to all 
his hereditary dominions without exception or delay. 


6thly, That the queen ſhould acknowledge the 8 


in qua ity of the head' and chief of the empire; and i 5 re- 
turn, his Imperial majeſty ſhould own her as. 2 ueen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, and uſe, bis intereſt with the ſtates of the 


empire to revive the vote for Bohemia in the electoral col- 


lege, ſuſpended at the laſt diet of the election. 
7thly, That the better to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace, a gene- 
ral amneſty ſhould be proclaimed on both ſides; all confiſ- 


cations and ſequeſtrations annulled, and all hoſtages and pri- 


ſoners of war releaſed.” 
As lord Carteret declared. himſelf entirely. ſatisfied with 
thoſe preliminaries, prince William imagined there now re- 


mained nothing but the executing. But a ſeparate article was 


inſerted to the following effect, That his Imperial ma zeſty 
depended on his Britannic pic majeſty for the faithful execution 
of the articles he had a to, as the baſis of an accommo- 


dation between ſore and the queen of Hungary ; and as 
his Imperial majeſty. put an intire confidence in him, he, the 
king, promiſed to ſerve him with all his intereſt, and engaged 
to procure him farther advantages. In earneſt of which, he 
was * to advance the er immediately 300,000 

crowns, 


We 35 
At the emperor ſhould diſmiſs the French roopa, Ts . 


ning of the treaty, and be continued till a 
method could be found of; concerting with the fates of the 
air head fate | 


1441 % 7 <3 could o be phe . 
brought to conſent to reſtore Bavaria and the ae Palatine, _— 
till ſhe was ſatisfied wick regard 1. 5 pretenſions on the Au- 
ſtrian ſucceſſion, his Imperial majeſty. agreed to aun for 

himſelf. and his ſucceſſors all 3 ang is head 
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- Gio: N. "crowns, of which 70, % were to be ep | e 
1743. act, and the remainder in two: Jaa zy ments of twenty an 
—ry days. His Britannic maj promiſed to uſe 
. * ces with the queen of Hungary, that the'« thor | 
minions of Bavaria ſhould be 88er . 
Prince William having ſucceeded thus far in his a c 
tion, even beyond what he had _— was ſurpriſed when 
He underſtood that a Britiſh minifter was actoutitable to the 


' Britiſh parliament for all his ſteps, and that his being autho- t 
rized by his majeſty's preſence, did not exempt him froth t 
dre, if the meaſures concluded upon were inconfiftent t. 
with the intereſts of the kingdom. That lord Curteret for that 
reaſon declined 3 the preliminaries, until they \ wer j6 
commiunicated to the. regency, and the other Britifh' min ery tl 
of ſtate at London. Lord eret, therefore, ſent a decla- fl 
rejected by ration to prince William, importin c That his Britannic | el 
the Britiſh | m1 jeſty, Hm he entirely approv of both the W | ſe 
3 the ſeparate articles, would not determine on the fi | ir 
4 them tilt he had cauſed them to be communicated at — m 
don, and could know how far the regency would approve It 
of them as the baſis of an accommodation, in order for him th 
to be certain that the parliament would have no objection to th 
it, nor to the ſubſidy which was to be paid his Tmperial ma- ly 
jeſty ; that he was unwilling to abuſe the confidence of the co 
emperor, ſo far as to engage for what, perhaps, he might be dc 
unable to perform. That his majeſty did not doubt but the 
project would gain the approbation of the Britiſh regency, in th 
which. caſe the ſigning would only be retarded for fifteen hi 
days. In the mean 2 as a proof of his friendſhip, the m 
king was willing to y the firſt ſum of 100,000 Crowns, to 
which ſhould be ere as nothing in caſe the project was m: 
diſapproved in England, otherwiſe it ſhould be deducted from bu 
the 300,000 crowns ſtipulated by the ſeparate article.” we 
This declaration gave the prince. of IT a very indiffer- thi 
ent opinion of the Britiſh miniſter's ſincerity, it being to him th: 
inconceivable, that when a king and his miniſter were (w 
ſatisfied with a meaſure, there could be any farther difficul- wo 
Reaſons for ties about it. He urged the execution of the preliminaries, to 
the rejec* but to no purpoſe. The Britiſh miniſter, however, deſired inf 
_ the. emperor to accept of the 100,000 crowns to 40 ck his ſig1 
immediate neceſſities, which his Imperial majeſty declined co 
. doing, unleſs he was aſſured that no farther hottilities ſhould to 
be committed in Bavaria, and no demolitions, exactions, of hin 
ſieges undertaken ; but as his Btitannie majeſty had no au- the 
thority from the court of Vienna to agree to choſe terms, = 


wo 
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. *. ol 
they were rejected. At laſt, on the iſt of Auguſt, the cou- Geo. II. 


frier with the anſwer from the regency of Great Britain fe- 1744: 
turned to Hanau, “ That they were of opinion it wat 


better, till the accompliſhment of a general peace, to leave 
the burthen of ſupporting his Imperial majeſty on the court 
of France, who would ſoon be tired of the expence. That 
the emperor had not yet diſengaged himſelf from the court 
of Verſailles but by words: that, however, his true in- 
tereſt would be to throw his affairs into the hands of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty without reſerve ; ſince his only reſource lay in 
the terms that England could procure for him.” N 
That the reader may underſtand ſully the reaſons for re- 
JeAing the preliminaries, he is to be informed, that part of 
the plan for raiſing the empetor a revenue of 6,000000 of 
florins a year, conſiſted in aſſigning certain territofies in the 
empire, till a better proviſion ſhould be made for him, by | 
ſecularizing the biſhoprics of Saltzburg and Wurtzberg ; and 
in the mean time, whatever deficiencies of the aforeſaid ſum 
might happen, his Britannic majeſty was to make them good. 
It was, probably, from ſome conliderations of the effect which 
thoſe ſtipulations, or others of the ſame kind, might have upon 
the minds of the Engliſh nation, many of whom began open- 
ly now to repine at the immenſe expenſe the war upon the 
continent had involved them into, that the regency at Lon- 
don thought proper to diſagree to the preliminaries. _ 
It is certain that nothing but force and misfortune, toge- 
ther with the natural deſire of returning into the poſſeſſion of 
his hereditary dominions, prevailed with the emperor to 
make the conceſſions he had agreed to; and this was known 


tions pro- 
poſed, 


* 
* 


to the regency at London. The miniſters of her Hungarian 


majeſty, who never heartily approved of the accommodation, 

but durſt not oppoſe the ſentiments of his Britannic majeſty, 

were not wanting to inſtill in the minds of the allies, that 

the emperor was in his heart ſtill connected with France, and 

that the moment a favourable turn of affairs for the French 

(which was far from being impoſſible) ſhould happen, he 

would make uſe of all his intereſt and authority, as emperor, 

to annul the agreement. They went even farther, and to'Viewsofthe 

inſinuate, that the empire never could be ſafe under fo in- Auſtrians, | 

ſignificant a head; and that if the efforts of the allies in Italy — 

could dethrone the king of Naples, his beſt courſe would be | 

to accept that crown in lieu of the empire, and tranſport 

himſelf and family thither, and leave the Imperial dignity to 

the great duke. Even the moſt moderate of the partizans of 
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1743. Great Duke being choſen king of the Romans. 
This obſtinacy of the court of Vienna, which had ag nts 
at London, to repreſent the emperor'in the moſt unfavour- 


London was induced to reje& the propoſed accommodation, 
Prince William of Heſſe was greatly diſguſted at the ow 
cacy of the negotiation, when he imagined it to be ſucceſs- 
ful; but the queen of Hungary, as has been already ſhewn, 
declining the mediation of the diet of the empire, the deffi- 
tute emperor had no alternative, but either to remain in his 
forlorn condition, or be relieved from it by the interpoſition 
Propofitiors of his Britannic majeſty. He, therefore, ordered his mini- 
of the em- ſter, the baron de Haſlang, to acquaint lord Carteret,  * 


2 * 


1 „% That for the ſake of peace, his maſter the emperot, 
| would allow the ſtrong towns of Bavaria to be garriſoned by 
neutral troops. and renounce all pretenſions to the Auſtrian 
ſucceſſion. That he would conſent to the aſſembling a neu- 

tral army in the empire, to add 15, oo0 of his own electoral 

troops to that army, and yield up the fortreſſes of wag 

burg and Kehl to the troops of the circle of Swabia. Ie 


duke, {then about three years of age) and to procure that 
E young prince to be elected king of the Romans, that the 

| electoral dignity might be ſecured to the houſe of Auſtria; 
and that he would do. all this under the arbitration. of the 
maritime powers; provided, he was reinſtated in his here- 
be gartiſoned by: neutral. troops,” . 
Nothing could be more plauſible, and ſeemingly equitable, 
than thoſe propoſals. But the ſincerity of the emperor con- 

tinued to be greatly doubted, and the Britiſh miniſter, well 
informed, that a ſtrong confederacy was formed againſt him 

at home, to make him anſwerable for every ſtep his maſter 

took abroad, declined any farther intermeddling on that head, 

and turned his attention to another negotiation. But before 

entering upon that, it is neceſſary to reſume the hiſtory ol 

the war in Italy. VVV „ 

Connt Ihe reſtleſs ambition of that firebrand of Europe, the 
| Gaps bm queen of Spain, did not ſuffer the troops of that crown in 


rohtive or- 


ders to feht Italy to enjoy the benefit of winter-quarters. . Having dif- 


* 
I. 


I the Auſtri- placed the duke de Montemar, for his inaQivity, ſhe, gave 
. chere his ſucceſſor, the count de Gages to underſtand, that he muſt 
expect the ſame fate, if he did not inſtantly ſeek out che 


Geo. II. the houſe of Auſtria propoſed, that he ſhould conſent to t 10 3 


able light, was in fact one of the reaſons why the regency at 


<mperor alſo offered his daughter in marriage to the arch- | 


ditary dominions, though the ſtrong places of them were to 
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to the affairs of the Spaniards, though the claimed the vic- Spaniards, 
_ tory. A general deſertion enſued amongſt their troops. They 


facrificed to the impetuous ambition of an Italian princeſs. 


OF THBBY'aND.” -- . on 

enemy, and hazard all upon the fate of à battle. The Geo, II. 

juncture was favourable for the count, who was then at Bo- 1743. 

logna. He had but three days allowed him till he ſhould ———" 

give the enemy battle, and if he neglected doing it in that N 

time, he was ordered to reſign his command to count Ma- 

riani. Three thoufand 'irregulars, of Croats and Sclavoni- 

ans, had, about this time, returned home, without leave, from 

the Auſtrian army, which was commanded by count Traun, 

by.which he was conſiderably weakened. The king of Sar- 

dinia found himſelf in a ſituation that could afford the Au- | 4 

ſtrians no afliſtance ; and count Traun little thought of be- — 

ing attacked at that ſeaſon of the year. But ſecrecy being 

neceſſary to Gages, he amuſed the people of Bologna, by W 

making a ball, and concealed his meaſures ſo, that his of . od ab” 

ficers, one by one, and, at laſt, he himſelf, diſappeared" b: F 

fore day-light. The marquis de Pavia, however, the Au- | 

ſtrian miniſter, at Bologna, forming ſome ſuſpicions, found 

means, though the gates of Bologna were kept ſhut, to 

ſend a meſſenger, to put count Fraun upon his guard. This 

precaution ſaved the Auftrian army. For the count faund 

time to collect his troops, and notwithſtanding all the expe- 

dition of de Gages, he found them drawn up to receive him 

on the 3d of February. Gages, upon this, made 'a pauſe, 

but Traun attacked him at Campo Santo. The Auſtriany'7,. battle 

and'Piedmonteſe were about 20,000, and the Spaniards about of Campe 

25,000, A very obftinate and bloody battle enſued. The Santo. 

Spaniards, 'by the confeffion of count 1 raun himſelf, routed 

the Auſtrian cavalry upon his left wing, but his infantty 

made a reſolute ſtand. Both parties fought from eight in the 

morning, till ſeven at night, by the light of the moon; and 

at laſt, the Spaniards tetreated, but in gbod order, and car- 

rying with them ſome colours, ſtandards, kettle- drums, and 

cannoh, which gave them ſome claim to the victory. "Ther, o 

Spaniards Joft about 3000 men, and the Auſtrians about both fes. 

2000. The ſlaughter fell heavy amongſt the general and 

other officers, The count de Aſpremont, the Piedmonteſe | = 

general, was killed, as were two other 13 of | 1 

great note, amongſt the Aufttians, and the loſs of the Spa- 1 

miete Wen 7 THT 1 or ; 1 
The battle of Campo Santo, as it was called, was fatal g . to the 
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conſidered themſelves as fighting in a foreign quarrel, and 
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64 THE HIS TOR 
Geo. II. Count Traun was enabled to form a regiment of their de- 
1743. ſerters, and Gages ſoon found his army reduced to 12, 0 
—— men. He turned his eyes to the king of Naples, and his 

ſolicitations were backed. by the threats and entreaties of his 

Catholic majeſty; but that prince excuſed himſelf from fend- _ 

ing any reinforcements, as being ſtill under the apprehen- . 

ſions of a bombardment from the Britiſh fleet. In this dif- ._ 

aſterous ſituation, Gages found himſelf unable to keep poſ- . 

ſeſſion of Bologna, to which he had retreated, and made 

a very diſorderly retreat to Rimini, where he took up a ſtrong . 

camp, and continued there unmoleſted till the month * 

| September. as EA 1 0 
Situation Don Philip all this while continued in poſſeſſion of Savoy, 

= —_— and the king of Sardinia contented himſelf with guarding the 
8.diniz paſſes into Fiedmont. He expreſſed, however, great unea- 
ſineſs at his ſituation, and Oſſorio, his miniſter, with his 
Britannic majeſty, threw out ſeveral intimations, that it was 
now time he ſhould have ſome adequate returns made him, 

for. the great loſſes he had ſuſtained, in defence of the Au- 
ſtrian dominions. This was thought reaſonable by his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, upon whoſe faith that prince had embarked ſo 
heartily as he did in the quarrel. But her Hungarian majeſty 
was not near ſo tractable now, as when the neceſſity of her 
affairs obliged her, in a manner, to implore his aſſiſtance. 
The French and Spaniards knew this, and that the paſſion 
of the king of Sardinia was to obtain poſſeſſion of Final, 
a ſea-port, in the Mediterranean, convenient for his domini-. 
ons, but poſſeſſed by the Genoeſe, who had purchaſed the 
town and marquiſate of the ſame from the late emperor, at 
Vis demands à very great expence. His Sardinian majeſty made. it no 
and expeCta- ſecret that he expected to be put in poſſeſſion of that port 
tions, and territory, 1 of her Hungarian majeſty, and that 
the crowns of France and Spain had offered him poſſeſſion 

of the ſame. He likewiſe demanded other ceſſions of terri- 
tory in Italy from her Hungarian majeſty, and promiſed, that 

if he was put into immediate poſſeſſion of what he claimed, 

he would again act with vigour in the common cauſe. _ 
The Jate emperor had ſome latent claims on account of 
non-performance of agreement by the Genoeſe, upon Final, 
IT which his daughter intended to revive, when the ſituation of 
her affairs could permit her, but all Europe conſidered this 
pretext as being captious and. oppreflive. She, would, how- 
ever, have made little difficulty in yielding up her claims to 

a place that was not in her own poſſeſſion; but his Sardinian 
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. OF ENGLAND. 1 
majeſty inſiſted upon being put in poſſeſfon of the Vigeva- Geo. TE 
neſco, with that part of the duchy of Pavia, that is between 1743. 

the Po and the Theſſin, with the privilege of navigating on 
the Theflin, together with the towns of Placentia and Bob- 
bio, and their dependencies, and all the tract of land from 
the ſource of the Nura to the lake Magiore, and the fron- 
tiers of the Swiſs Cantons. Such was the price of his Sar- 
dinian majeſty's friendſhip, 270 | 4 
Nothing but the awe, which the court of Vienna ſtood in, oppoſed 29 
a of the king of Great Britain, could have kept it within the _ — | 
12 bounds of decency, when thoſe terms were propoſed. Her , | 
* Hungarian majeſty exclaimed againſt them, as being worfe 
than her worſt enemies would have demanded, She remon- 
ſtrated againſt ' the hardſhip of being obliged farther to difſ- * 
member her paternal dominions, and the bad pol cy of for- 
cing, in a manner, the Genoeſe to become her enemies. 
But the Britiſh miniſter found little trouble in anſwering but granted 
& thoſe difficulties. The danger of being obliged to part with= la, 
the whole of her dominions in Italy, unleſs ſhe was aſſiſted 
by the king of Sardinia, and the impotence of the ſtate of _ 
+ Genoa, were urged as motives for her compliance; and all 
ſhe could do, was to ſend Waſner, who had been her mini- 
ſter at the court of London, to Turin, to get the beſt terms 
for her he could. Waſner accordingly concluded the treaty, 
and brought it to Worms, where de Offorio was attending 
his Britannic majeſty, about the middle of Auguſt, and up- 
on the 2d of September it was formally ſigned and executed, 
by the three plenipotentiaries. 55 n | 
The firſt two articles are points of form, confirming pre- Summary of 
ceeding treaties. By the 3d, his Sardinian majeſty renounces by ans 
. all claims upon the duchy of Milan, and guaranties a- new of Worms, 
the pragmatic ſanction. By the 4th, his Sardinian majeſty's »f, ad, 3d. 
: troops are to act in concert with thoſe of the queen of Hun- 
5 gary, for repelling the invaſion of the Spaniards upon Italy. 
By the 5th article, her Hungarian majeſty (tipula'es to aug- 5th, 
ment her army in Italy to 30,000 men, as ſoon as the ſituation 
of affairs in Germany would permit it; and his majeſty, the 
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5 king of Sardinia, engages to keep and employ the number | | 
; of 40,000 foot, and 5000 horfe, comprehending in it what E 
; will be neceſſary for the garriſons and defence of his own | 


dominions. The 6th article gives the king of Sardinia the 
ſupreme command of both armies, when he ſhall be there in 
erſon. By the 7th article, the king of Great Britain, bh 
long as it ſhall be neceſſary, towards favouring the opera- 
Se O12.» . 
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Geo. II. tions of the allied army, and as long as the danger of the 


1743. 
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allies, and of Italy, ſhall demand it, engages to keep in the 

Mediterranean ſea a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips of war, and 
bomb-veſſels and fire-ſhips, the admiral and commanders 
whereof ſhall have orders to concert conſtantly and regularly 
with his majeſty the king of Sardinia, or with his generals 
and with thoſe of her majeſty the queen of Hungary, who 
ſhall be neareſt at hand, the moſt proper meaſures for the 


| ſervice of the common cauſe. The 8th article is as follows: 


& Moreover, and in order to affiſt in bearing the extraor- 
dinary expence, which his majefty the king of Sardinia is, 


and will be obliged to ſupport, for raiſing and cauſing to act, 


a much greater number of troops, than his revenues can 
maintain, his majeſty the king of Great Britain engages to 
furniſh to him, for as Jong as the war, and the occaſion for 
it ſhall continue, a ſubſidy of 280,000 l. ſterling a year, to 
be paid every three months, and to commence from the firſt 


of February, 1742, new ſtile, being the day upon which the 


proviſional. convention was ſigned, between the ſaid king and 
her majeſty the queen of Hungary; and the ſaid ſubſidy 
ſhall be punctually paid from three months to three months 
in advance, provided, however, that what ſhall have been 
advanced to his majeſty the king of Sardinia, before the ſig- 
nature of the preſent treaty, ſhall be reckoned into it.” 

The gth article contains no more than the ceflions already 
mentioned, and a deſcription of the boundaries of the country 


ceded. The 1oth article is proper. to be tranſcribed, as it 


related to the famous ceſſion of Final. It is as follows. 
* Beſides, as it is of importance to the public cauſe, that 
his majeſty the king of Sardinia ſhould have an immediate 


communication of his dominions with the ſea, and with the 
maritime powers, her majeſty the queen of Hungary and 


Bohemia, yields to him all the rights which ſhe may have 
in any manner, and upon any title whatſoever, to the town 
and marquiſate of Final, which rights ſhe yields and tranſ- 
fers, without any reſtrictions, to the king, in the ſame man- 


ner as ſhe does the countries deſcribed in the foregoing arti- 


cle; in the juſt expectation, that the republick of Genoa 
will facilitate, as far as ſhall be neceſſary, a diſpoſition fo 
indiſpenſably requiſite, for the liberty and ſecurity of Italy, 
in conſideration of the ſum which ſhall be found due to the 
republick, without his majeſty the, king of Safdinia, nor 
her majeſty the queen of Hungary, being obliged to contri- 
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bute to the payment of the ſaid ſum ; provided always, that Geo. II. 
the town of Final be, and remain for ever, a free port-town, 1 743. | 
as is Leghorn; and. that it ſhall be allowable for his majeſty —— 
the king of Sardinia to re-eſtabliſh there the forts, which 
have been demoliſhed, or to cauſe others to be built, accord- 
ing as he ſhall judge convenient.” 2” 

By the 11th article, the contracting parties mutually en- nich. 
gage not to make either peace or truce without comprehend- __ 
ing the above-mentioned ceſſions, and without ſtipulating to 
the king of Sardinia a reſtitution of that part of his domini- _ 

ons that had been ſeized. The 12th article binds the king x2th. 
of Sardinia to the intereſts of the other contracting parties, 
as long as the war may laſt in Italy, and to the conclu- 

ſion of a peace in Germany, and of the ſame between Great £ 
Britain and Spain, othetwiſe the above-mentioned ceſſions to 

be void ; but from the time of the entire accompliſhment of 

his engagements, the countries yielded to him were to be 
guarantied to him by the allies for ever.. _— 

By the 13th article, the queen of Hungary is left at liberty, 23th. 

when her enemies are driven out of Italy, to withdraw her 
troops; but upon requiſition from her, his Sardinian majeſty 


7 


is tofurniſh her with ſome of his own troops, for the defence of 


her dominions in Lombardy ; and in like manner, at the re- 
quiſition of his Sardinian majeſty, ſhe is to furniſh him with 
troops, if neceſſary, for defending the paſſes into his king- 
dom, in caſe of invaſion by the enemy. „ 

By the 14th article, none of the contracting parties are to 14th. 
make peace without the participation and conſent of the 
whole; and after the concluſion of the peace, the alliance is 
to ſubſiſt equally and unalterably, The 15th article runs as ch. 
follows. | | Ee 

« His majeſty the king of Sardinia, and her majeſty. the 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia, in gratitude for the gene- 
rous concern of his Britannic we for the public ſecu- 
rity, and for theirs, and for that of Italy in particular, do 


not only confirm to the Britiſh ſubjects the advantages of, 


commerce and navigation, which they enjoy in their reſpec- 
tive dominions, but promiſe to ſecure them ſtill farther to 
them, and as far as it ſhall be found reaſonable and practi- 


cable, by a ſpecifick treaty of commerce and navigation 


whenever his Britannic majeſty ſhall require it of them,” By - 
the 16th article, the States-General are invited to accede to 16th. 
the treaty, as principals ; and by the 17th, other princes and 17th. 


| Rates, who have at 8 of Europe, are invited to 
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Geo. II. do the ſame. The laſt article provides, that the ratifications 
1743. ſhould be exchanged in ſix weeks at fartheſt. 1 


\ 


18th. London on the 20th of September. It made a great altera» 
| tion in the affairs of Europe, but gave advantages to the 


* enemies of thöſe who had managed it. They who were 
o, and re- 


flections uo- Teal friends, or pretended to be ſo, to the queen of Hun- 


on, the trea- gary, complained, that it ſtript her of too much in favour of 


tyof Worms. an uncertain, ſelfiſh, ally, and her enemies exclaimed againſt 


the injuſtice of ceding Final, which was the property of an- 
other ſtate, meerly becauſe it had not power to maintain 
the poſleffion of it. The enemies of the Britiſh miniſter 


ſaid, that Great Britain had guarantied, by the 4th article of 


the quadruple alliance, the poſſeſſion of Final to the Genoeſe 


and as the terror of the Britiſh fleet was the only motive 


upon which they would yield it up, the faith of the nation 
was at hazard. It was thought impolitic to provoke even a 
p*tty ſtate ; and Genoa had hitherto never been wanting in 
ſhewing her reſpe& to Great Britain. Beſides, it was ſaid, 
that the experiment was dangerous, and the king of Sardi- 
nia might as well have claimed to be put in poſſeſſion of 
Genoa itſelf; as Final, if repaired and fortified, and made a 
free On would carry away all the Mediterranean trade from 
the 

Worms, of the queen of Hungary upon Final were Jooked 
into, they were found to be frivolous and ſhameful. Final 
had formerly belonged to Genoa, and. had been wreſted from 
her by the houſe of Auſtria; nor was there the leaſt reſerva- 
tion in the bargain, when ſhe re-purchaſed it from the late 
_ emperor. In ſhort, it was ſaid, that the king of Sardinia 
was aſpiſing to become a maritime power, as he had al- 
ready three or four ports in the Mediterranean. 

On the other hand, nothing in the treaty was concluſive 
upon Great Britain to force the Genoeſe to part with their 
property, if they had an indiſputable right to it; ſo that the 
matter muſt be ſettled between the Genoeſe, the king of 
Sardinia, and her Hungarian majeſty. 


March of Aſter negotiations, viſits, and reviews, were over at Hanau, 


the allied the allied army marched towards the Rhine, which it paſſed ; 


army to 


Worms, and on the 3oth of Auguſt, his Britannic Majeſty had taken 


up his quarters in the epiſcopal palace at Worms, being 
guarded by the city's regiment of horſe militia, and his army 
encamped in the neighbourhood. Palavicini, the Genoeſe mi- 


niſter, was ordered to attend, and compliment his Britannie 
8 majeſty 
E 


32 


The treaty was accordingly ratified by the regency at | 


enoeſe. When the claims, mentioned in the treaty of 
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majeſty on the part of the republick ; and b ing a ſhrewd, Geo. II. 


penetrating man, he had come tb the knowledge of the con- 1743 


tents of the treaty of Worms, and had communicated them 
to the republick. Their great aſſembly was immediately 85 
called, and notwithſtanding their weakneſs, and the exhauſt- 
ed ſtate of their finances, they came to a ſecret reſolution, 
to throw themſelves upon the protection of the princes of the 
houſe of Bourbon, to fortify Final, and to raiſe an army 
for their protection. In the mean time, Palavicini, by their Proteſt of 
order, preſented a memorial to'the Imperial diet at Frankfort, — 
demanding the protection of the empire againſt the con- treaty of 
tracting parties in the treaty of Worms, by which the mar- Worm, 
quiſate of Final, a fief of the empire, was to be taken from 
the republick, and granted to the king of Sardinia. 
By this time, notwithſtanding all the arts and menaces of Dutch | 
the court of France, the Dutch troops, amounting to 20,000, 2 Join. 
were put in motion, with count Maurice of Naſſau at their _—_ 
head, and with orders to join the allied army in Germany. 
This reſolution procured a threatening letter from the French 
king to Fenelon, his ambaſſador at the Hague, which, with 
the declarations made by Pruſſia, ſeems to have been the 
true reaſon wy the Dutch troops did not arrive ſoon enough 
to have any ſhare of action in Germany. Their rendez- 
vous was appointed to be at Doeſberg, from whence they 
marched by the way of Mentz, ſo that they did not join the _. 
allied army till the end of September. Ry 
By this time, the allies had marched to Spires, and being who march 
now joined with the Dutch auxiliaries, certain intelligence © in. 
came to his majeſty, that Noailles had on the 22d quite 
his ſtrong lines upon the Quiech and at Lauterberg, and had _ 
carried his army into Upper Alſace. This had been done 
by orders of the court of France, to give them # handle for 
pretending, that every foot of German territory being now 
evacuated by their troops, whoever ſhould attack them, 
muſt do it in their own territories; and therefore, all Europe 
muſt conſider France as acting only on the defenſive, and 
her enemies as the aggreſſors. This ſtep was taken in con- 
cert with the king of Pruſſia, and though treated by the © 
queen of Hungary as an idle evaſion, it gave a turn to the 
whole progreſs of the war. The allied army advanced to 
Germerſheim, where they began to fortify themſelves in a 
camp, and to demoliſh the French lines upon the Quiech, 


While the allies lay at Worms, Mentzel, the famous par- Exploits of = 


tizan, left them with 4000 of the Auſtrian irregulars, and Menzel in 
making | 
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646 


— buted a kind of manifeſto, in his own name, inviting the 
inhabitants to return to their antient allegiance, under the 
houſe of Auſtria, and threatening deſtruction to all who 
ſhould ſtand out. This proceeding was held to be ſomewhat 
barbarous. Mentzel was conſidered all over Europe in no 


Other light, than that of an avowed robber. The court of 


France ordered that he and his men ſhould be hanged, if they 

were taken; and Mentzel, on his part, threatened to make 

repriſals. He proceeded, in ravaging the country; he beat 

ſeveral French detachments, ſent out againſt him, and took 

ſeven mules laden with gold and ſilver, for paying the army 

in Alſace, and having no more plunder to expect, he at- 

tempted to burn the French magazines at Laudan; but 

failing in his deſign, he returned to Germany, with a pro- 
digious booty. ' Ss 

2 3 Te now appeared, that the intention of the Auſtrians and 

in his pro» their allies was to put the army under Noailles between two 

ject of paſs» fires. Prince Charles, at the head of 64,000 men, had ad- 

* vanced to Briſgau, oppoſite to the Upper Alſace, and there 

3 propoſes to have paſled the Rhine. But all France was 

now alarmed, and though he made ſeveral brave attempts 


for that purpoſe, he could not effect it, the banks of the 


river being lined with upwards of 50,000 men, under the 
marſhal Coigni, beſides the army under Noailles, who was 
appointed to watch the motious of the allies upon the 
Quiech. 5 | | 


This failure of prince Charles, whoſe irregulars did pro- 


digious things, and gained many advantages againſt the 
. French, ſeems to have diſconcerted all the plan of opera- 


tions, which had been laid down at Hanau. Marſhal No- 


ailles had now leiſure to return to Lauter, with a ftrong 

army, but the allies underſtanding the ſituation of affairs 

with prince Charles, marched. back to their camp at Spires, 

and on the 11th of October, they proceeded to Mentz, 
whichdeter- from whence they went into winter-quarters. The Engliſh, 
3 Auſtrians, and Hanoverians, in Britiſh pay, returned to 
and allies to Flanders; the Dutch marched into Brabant and Guelder- 
gointo land, and the Heſſians, with the other Hanoverians, to their 
— reſpective countries; the · army under prince Charles, who 
| was attended by Kevenhuller, marching into winter-quarters 


in the Upper Palatinate and Bavaria, about the ſame time. 
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0 ENGLAND 
A miſunderſtanding, which now 


upon affairs in England. From what has been ſaid of the 
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> OT ow prevailed amongſt. the Geo. Il; 
generals of the allies, had afterwards great conſequences © 


feld-marſhal Stair, the reader may. ſuppoſe he was not 5p: 259. 
formed for rivalſhip, Ever fince the battle of Dettingen, gans in 


he had been forming plans for attacking the French and diqgut. 


France in the moſt ſenſible parts, but not being approved of, 


he attributed the failure of them to the aſcendency of the L 
Hanoverians in the councils of his majeſty, In conſequence a 
of this prepoſſeſſſon, he imagined that the Hanaverian gene- His reaſons, 


rals and miniſters not only rivalled, but inſulted,” him; and 
that they were afraid of carrying on the war in earneſt 


againſt the French. Some other general officers in the Bri- 


tiſh army in private joined with him in ſentiments, but he 
at laſt avowed them, and all England was ſurprized, when 


the duke of Marlborough, who ſerved in the ſame campaign, 8 


ſolicited his diſmiſſion on the ſame account. His mgjeſty 
would willingly have prevented the marſhal from reſigning 
upon a pretext, that however ill- founded, he knew would 
be popular in England ; but he appeared determined, and 


obtained his diſmiffion, with a commiſſion to. the States mme 
General, to aſſure them of his Britannic y 4 friend- totheStates- 
ſhip, which he executed. For, on the 3iſt of October, his General, 


lordſhip, in the audience of leave he had, of their High 
Mightineſſes, preſented a memorial, the firſt paragraph of 


He executes 


which contained an indecent inſinuation, and was very much 


taken notice of. The under-written ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary, ſaid his lordſhip, has the honour 
to preſent this memorial to your High Mightineſſes, in order 
to take leave of this republick. It is but natural, princes 


ſhould employ, in their ſervice, ſuch as are moſt agreeable © 


to them.“ | RT Gu | 
This dry, reſentful manner of expreſſing himſelf upon 
ſuch an occaſion, could not be very Kage, 


of his majeſty, but it had the effect his lordſhip looked for; 


for it impreſſed many, even of the well- affected, in England 


with a notion, that great partialities had been ſhewn to the 


Hanoverians, in prejudice of the Britiſh, This was the real 


detriment which Great Britain received from his lordſhip's 


reſignation. He had not diſplay'd any extraordinary marks 


of military capacity, even before his Britannic majeſty joined 
the army of the allies ; and the ſucceſs of the battle of Det- 


trepidity and wiſdom of his majeſty, more than to the diſ- 


tingen is now acknowledged to have been owing to the in- 
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Geo. II. poſitions formed by his lordſhip, who was too much actuated 


: 1743- by * ſtrong ave * againſt F range, as well as by Ne 


— reſentment. | g N a 
But the king of Great Britain, whoſe troops appeared in 


Germany only as auxiliaries to the queen of Hungary, had. 
other meaſures to keep. He was concerned in reſtoring the .| 


peace of the empire, which became every day more difficult, 
obſtinacy of through the obſtinacy of the court of Vienna; and at laſt 
the court of deſperate, by her rejecting all manner of accommodation 


Vena. with the emperor. The queen of Hungary, after taking | 


poſſeſſion of Bavaria, obliged the ſubjects of that electorate 
to take an oath of fidelity to her, and eſtabliſhed a regency 


there. The moderation of his Britannic majeſty gave her 


pain, and ſhe had agents even in England, who had endea- 
voured to prepoſſeſs the public againſt any peace with France 
or the emperor, and who affected to talk, as if ſhe was in- 


dependent of his Britannic mf l and the only true friend 
I 


that the liberties of Europe and Great Britain had. At laſt, 
her meafures, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of the 
court of England, awakened, as his Britannic majeſty had 
long foreſeen, the jealouſy of the king of Pruſſia. 5 


; Kine of That prince did not conſider the queen of Hungary, as 
Proflia joins now carrying on a defenſive war, but puſhing for a plan 
dhe emperor. of power deſtructive of the Germanic ſyſtem. His miniſter 


at the Hague had declared, that he would oppoſe the intro- 
duction of foreign troops into Germany; and as he, as well 
as the king of Great Britain, acknowledged the Imperial 
authority, which was diſowned by the queen of Hungary, 
he had made ſeveral efforts to moderate her revenge and am- 
bition. He applied to the court of London to ſecond his 
endeavours, and profeſſed at the ſame time, that he had no 
intention to violate the treaty of Breſlau, concluded under 
the guaranty of his Britannic majefty. But finding the court 
of Vienna the more inflexible, the more advances that were 
made to bring it to terms, he concluded that his turn would 
be the next, if her Hungarian majeſty was ſuffered to de- 
throne the emperor, which ſhe plainly intimated to be her de- 

ſign. 

| 5,5 the whole, he took the reſolution of re-eſtabliſhin 
the Imperial authority, and had a private interview both with 
the emperor and his general Seckendorff, who immediately 
acquainted the French court with what had paſſed, A very 

few days diſcovered the effects of the interview. | 


h | The 


| OF ENGLAND. 

The French miniſter, de la Noue, at the diet of the em- 
pire, had preſented a memorial, encouraging the diet to pro- 
ceed in the mediation it had undertaken, between the empe- 
ror and the queen of Hungary. This was anſwered by the 
latter, in which ſhe ſaid, amongſt many other violent things, 


« That it is allowed by the greateſt lawyers, that a" * 


unjuſtly provoked, does not ceaſe to be defenſive, if, after 
having reſiſted the firſt attacks of the aggreſſor, it is carried 
even into his own dominions, to prevent his forming new 
enterprizes.” This anſwer, together with the queen of Hun- 
gary's proteſt againſt excluding the vote of Bohemia, at the 


late election of emperor, and which the late elector of Mentz 
had refuſed to receive, was entered by the preſent elector, 


upon the journals of the diet, Sept. 23, The emperor com- 
plained of this in a circular letter. The queen of Hungary 
juſtified the elector, and the king of Pruſſia openly avowed 
the cauſe of the emperor. i 


In this ſituation were the affairs of Germany, when the | 


troops on both ſides retired into winter- quarters. It is now 
proper to review what paſſed in other places of Europe, that 


might affect the intereſt of England. 


The Env of the TwENnTIETH VoLuME. 
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